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PREFACE TO VOLUME IX. 



We have now arrived at the close of the tenth year, and of the niDth 
volume of our work. In the Preface to the eighth volume, we gave some 
account of the objects which we had accomplished, or attempted, in this 
publication, or of the various topics to which we had given more or less 
attention. It may now be worth while to allude to some of the materials 
upon which our future labors may be expended : 

1. The completion of the history of the colleges and theological sem- 
inaries of our country. It is our aim here to go into considerable detail^ 
especially in the early history of the institutions, to embody as large a 
mass of authentic facts as our limits will allow, and to furnish references 
to the sources of more complete information. 

2. It is our intention to furnish as perfect lists as the nature of the case 
will allow, of all the Gbngregational and Presbyterian ministers (not 
already in our pages) w{io have been settled in the ministry since the 
landing at Plymouth. The ministers of other denominations will be 
included as our limits will permit. In the form of notes, as well as in the 
tables, a very ^arge amount of ecclesiastical statistics will be embodied. 
Our preparations in this department of our labors are already extensive. 

3. Biographical sketches of the early graduates of our oldest colleges. 
In this way, a valuable mass of facts may be rescued from decay and 
extinction. 

4. A history of the historical, philosophical, and other literary and 
learned societies in our country. The Historical Society of Massachusetts 
have, at our request, assigned the task of preparing a history of that very 
useful association, to one of their own members, a gentleman well qualified 
to do justice to the subject. 

5. It is our intention to collect information in regard to all the important 
public libraries in this country, and throughout the world. This infor- 
mation will be intended to embrace an account of the more rare and 
valuable books, MSS., pictures, &c., some notices of the founders and 
contributors, and an exhibition of the regulations under which the books 
are loaned. 
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6. Biographical sketches of greater or less extent, of eminent deceased 
indi^idaals, laymen as well as clergymen, of our own country and of 
foreign lands. One of these biographies, as a general thing, will be found 
in each number. The editor, in this, as well as in relation to the other 
topics, will be assisted by various gentlemen, well qualified to aid in the 
undertaking. Engraved portraits, so far as they can be procured, and so 
far as our means will allow, will accompany each biographical sketch. 

7. Occasionally, as it may be judged expedient, complete lists of living 
clergymen of all denominations in the United States; and extended 
histories of literary institutions, including the names of the faculty, 
schemes of studies, etc., with details respecting academies, common schools, 
«tc., will be given. 

8. More attention than has been practicable hitherto, will be bestowed 
on foreign lands, particularly the countries of Europe. The volume which 
now closes, contains two long and very satisfactory articles on the schools, 
universities, learned societies, philanthropic institutions, &c. of France, 
furnished by the Rev. Robert Baird, an American clergyman resident in 
Paris. Mr. B. will act as our stated contributor and correspondent. He 
will furnish, with the permission of Providence, full details respecting the 
state of education and learning, of the ecclesiastical establishments, etc. in 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and other countries of the con- 
tinent. An American friend, resident at one of the English literary 
institutions, will perform the same work in respect to Great Britain. 

9. Essays, as heretofore, will be procured, illustrating the importance of 
the Christian ministry, thorough education, classical instruction, eminent 
piety, and kindred topics. 

10. Miscellaneous matters. Notices of new publications will be found 
in each number. We shall continue to furnish complete lists of the ordi- 
nations, installations, and deaths of ministers of all denominations. An 
accurate collection of facts on this topic, may furnish some important 
general results. 

11. We shall translate from time to time, various interesting statistical 
documents, from the German, French and Latin languages. 

12. A journal of the doings of the American and other education 
societies, will close each successive number. 

In concluding another year, we commit our labors to the candor of the 
religious public, and to the blessing of the great Head of the church. 

Boston, April 29, 1837. 
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REV. EBENEZEE PORTER, D. D. 

LATE PRESIDENT OF THE THEOLOOICAL 8EMINART, ANDOVER* 

Ebenczer Porter was born October 5, 1772, at Cornwall, a town in 
Litchfield county, Conn., 38 miles west of Hartford. Of his ancestors we 
have very little information. His father, Hon. Thomas Porter, was a 
farmer, but for many years, especially in the latter part of his life, was 
somewhat prominent as a political man. In 1779, he removed with his 
family to Tinmouth, a small town in the southern part of the county of 
Rutland, Vermont. Dr. Porter began to fit ,for college at an early age, 
under the instruction of his brother*tn-law, the Rev. Mr. Osborn, then 
minister of Tinmouth. He completed his preparatory studies under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Job Swiil, D. D., pastor of the Congregational 
church in Bennington, Vt. He entered the freshman class in Dartmouth 
college in 1788, and in 1792 received the degree of A. B.* At the com- 
mencement exercises, he had the first appointment. During the whole 
college course, he had sustained a high rank as a scholar. 

The remark has not unfrequently been made, that the standing of a 
student in cdlege furnishes little or no data on which to estimate his sub- 
sequent usefulness or reputation. Cases, indeed, occur of premature 
growth. The mind which shoots suddenly to manhood, may speedily 
decay. Boys who have excited extraordinary hopes in college, have after- 
wards sunk into utter obscurity. The mind is also sometimes under the 
stimulus of vicious excitements. A young man toils for the highest honors 
of his class. Day and night his powers are stretched to the utmost inten- 
sity. A stranger to the hallowed motives to literary effort furnished by the 
Christian religion, he nourishes his feverish hopes. The goal is reached ; 
the valedictory oraiian is secured ; the stirring scenes of commencement- 
day vanish ; the plaudits of too partial friends have lost their relish. The 
unhappy youth is thrown out upon the world without an object or a motive. 
His mental energies suffer a fearful collapse. We hear no more of him. 
He is a disgrace to one of the learned professions, or betakes himself to a 
life of idleness, or lingers out a miserable existence in dissipation. Perhaps 
his health was ruined by his unnatural application while in the college. 

* Hi* clastmatea at the time of graduation were 37 in number. Among them were President AppletoA 
of Bowdotn college ; William H. Woodward, tecretarf and treasurer of iDartmooth coliese ; ReT. MeMii. 
Joel Baker» of Granville, Mau. ; Joseph Field, Charlemont, Mau. ; Calvin Ingalis ; John Jackson ; Zeftha' 
Biah Bwift, Derb^, Ckma. *, Jtmatbaa Ward, Plymoath, N. H.; John Webber, eto. About one half of tb« 
elam are now living. 
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The valedictory has been in more than one instance a precursor to the 
grave. The constitution was shattered by the enormous draughts which 
the four years made upon it. Still we are inclined to think that the char- 
acter in college is a pretty good index of the whole subsequent life. The 
early developments, as a general thing, correspond to the subsequent his- 
tory. Mind is not so changeable in its aspects as to falsify every prediction. 
Some of the most powerful motives which stimulate the youthful scholar 
are of a permanent, as well as of a laudable character. Years of idleness 
in college are occasionally recovered at a single bound, or atoned for by 
subsequent indefatigable application. But this is not the ordinary law. 
" Seest thou a man diligent in his business ; he shall stand before kings." 
This is as applicable to a scholar's life, as to that of any other person.* 

Dr. Porter's career is an illustration of this conclusion. He studied in- 
dustriously and methodically in college ; in the whole of his subsequent 
life, so far as his health permitted, he was a hard student. In college 
he acquired for himself respect and an honorable rank ; in his professional 
career he maintained the same ascendancy. 

Dr. Porter became pious during his junior year in college. The cir- 
cumstances connected with this interesting event in his history are not 
known to the writer of this article. The year after he left college, he con- 
nected himself with the Congregational church in Washington, Litchfield 
county, Conn. Of this church he was afterwards pastor. It was then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Noah Merwin, with whose daughter 
Dr. Porter subsequently became connected in marriage. 

After leaving college. Dr. Porter spent several months in teaching a 
school. He then commenced the study of divinity in the celebrated private 
theological school of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy, in Bethlem, Conn. Of 
this distinguished divine and theological instructor, his pupil frequently 
spoke in terms of the highest veneration and respect. For vigor and 
clearness of intellect ; for his power in presenting doctrinal truth to the 
understanding and the conscience ; for the hold which he gained in the 
j idgment and affection of the students in divinity who resorted to his 
house ; and for the great and happy effects produced by his preaching, his 
Jectures, and his published discourses, Dr. Bellamy ranks very high among 
the theologians of this and of other lands. The American church has 
great reason to rejoice that she has been favored with such luminaries as Drs. 
Bellamy, Strong, Hart, Charles Backus, Stephen West, Hopkins, Dwight, 
Hyde, and others. Perhaps no county in New England has been more 
highly favored in this particular than Litchfield in Connecticut. Not a 
little of the spiritual good which Dr. Porter was enabled to effect, is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to the counsels and example of Dr. Bellamy. The 
length of time employed by Dr. Porter in the study of divinity, is not cer- 
tainly known. It was probably about sixteen or .eighteen months. On 
the 6th of September, 1796, he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church at Washington, vacant by the death of Mr. Merwin. 

From an article inserted by Dr. Porter in the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine for October 1806, and which gives an account of a revival of 
religion in his church and society, we have derived a few facts relating to 
his pastoral labors. '' Though this church has enjoyed a preached gospel/' 
remarks Dr. Porter, " with very little interruption since its formation, a 
period of 64 years, nothing that could properly be termed a revival of 

* One of our colleges arranges the classes on its triennial catalogues according to the relative standing 
of the members while in colleee. An examination of this catalogue xMroves that the rank in college is| as 
ft general thing, maintained subsequently. 
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religion had ever taken place until the present. In the vacancy imme- 
diately preceding my ordination, there was, in one part of the society, more 
than usual attention ; and a number united with the church. In the three 
succeeding years, including 1T99, twenty-three persons more were added. 
During the four next years, only ten persons made a public profession of 
religion. . . Early in the summer of IH02, special meetings were appointed 
for the youth, with the express approbation and support of the church. 
These meetings were attended every other week, in the form of a theohgi* 
cal school. At each meeting, a question, in the order of a system was 
given, accompanied with an extemporary lecture, or with notice that a 
sermon would be adapted to the subject on the following Sabbath. When 
the latter course was taken, an unusual attention was apparent in the 
youth, as well as in many others. At the meeting succeeding that on 
which the question was given, the papers that had been written by the 
youth were received and read publicly. After a number of practical, 
solemn remarks on the last question, another was given in the same 
manner. From respect to the delicacy of the writers, their papers were 
received so as to leave the author of each one unknown to every other. 
With the same precaution they were returned, having been reviewed at 
leisure, such corrections or remarks as were thought necessary being made 
on them in writing. These meetings, begun with faint expectations, suc- 
ceeded to my joy and astonishment. . . A respectable number usually 
attended ; and twelve or fifteen often wrote on the same question. It was 
surprising to witness the progress made by some of these, not only in 
correct writing, but in doctrinal knowledge. For three successive sum- 
mers, these pleasant and profitable meetings were continued ; when it was 
the will of a holy God to suspend them, through my impaired health. To 
that will, I desire to bow submissively, while I feel this allotment as the 
severest trial of my life. . . Near the close of the summer of 1803, several 
persons became seriously impressed. At the request of six or eight brethren 
of the church, weekly conferences were revived. The church put on the 
aspect of returning health. . . God's people longed for a revival, rather than 
expected it. Scarcely did they dare to believe that so blessed a season had 
already begun ; and that the day had indeed dawned, which was to succeed 
a night of more than 00 years. In the autumn, the Sun of righteousness 
arose upon us with healing and salvation in his wings. Dry bones, ani- 
mated by the breath of the Almighty, stood up, new-born believers. . . As 
the fruit of this precious and memorable season, 54 persons have been 
added to the church ; none of whom, blessed be God, have in their subse- 
quent conduct been left to discredit their holy profession. . . Of the number 
added to the church, about three fourths were children of parents who were 
professors of religion. Besides the meetings of the young people, the 
church, as a church, had appointed a catechising committee to assist the 
pastor in teaching the children. These catechisings have since been 
regularly attended during the summer season, between the services on 
every other Sabbath ; the children being classed according to their know- 
ledge. . . In the fall of the year there is an annual catechising, when every 
child that has attended the stated catechisings through the season, receives 
some religious tract, purchased with money drawn from the church trea- 
sury, and corresponding in value with the child's progress. The names of 
such as learn the catechism through, are entered on the church records. . . 
From the registers of the schools, in which is preserved the comparative 
improvement of the children in the various branches of instruction, it 
appears that in six of our district schools, examined in the close of the last 
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winter, the number of children that were able to repeat the Assembly's 
Catechism through, was 101." 

It will be observed by the preceding quotations from this interesting 
document, that Dr. Porter refers to a failure of his health. We have 
understood from his own lips that this failure was to be mainly attributed 
to an unseasonable and excessive devotion to study, in which he indulged 
while at Washington. In nighUstudy^ he assured us he laid the foundation 
for much of his subsequent debility. The preceding extracts will also 
prove the anxiety which he felt, and the multiplied labors which he per- 
formed, in behalf of the spiritual good of his flock. His various exertions, 
especially for the young, seemed to have been marked by that sound judg- 
ment and forethought which ever afler characterized his movements. 

The Theological Seminary at Andover was opened on the 28th of 
September, 1808 ; on which occasion the Rev. President Dwight of 
Yale college, one of the visitors, delivered a sermon. At the same 
time, the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D., professor elect of sacred 
literature, was ordained. Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., was ap- 
pointed Abbot professor of Christian theology. Soon afler. Rev. Edward 
D. Griffin, D. D., was chosen Bartlet professor of sacred rhetoric. On the 
resignation of Dr. Pearson, Rev. Moses Stuart of New Haven, Conn., was 
chosen professor of sacred literature ; and on the resignation of Dr. Griffin, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, the subject of the present sketch, was appointed 
professor of sacred rhetoric. 

The ' appointment of Dr. Porter was made in 181 1. On the 18th of 
December of that year, the South Consociation of Litchfield county held 
a special meeting at the house of Dr. Porter, for the purpose of considering 
the circumstances of the application, and, if thought advisable, to dissolve 
the relation between him and his people. The clergymen present on this 
occasion, were the Rev. Drs. Backus of Bethlem, Tyler of South Britain, 
Beecher of Litchfield, and the Rev. Messrs. Benedict of Woodbury, Chase 
of South Farms, Swift of Roxbury, Whittelsey of New Preston, Taylor of 
Bridgewater, Hart of Plymouth, and Gelston. The Consociation, after 
considering the whole subject, came to the conclusion unanimously, that it 
was Dr. Porter's duty to accept the appointment. His pastoral relation 
was accordingly dissolved. 

On Wednesday, April 1, 1812, Dr. Porter was inaugurated as professor 
of sacred rhetoric in the theological seminary at Andover. 

In the mental habits and character of Dr. Porter there were very obvi- 
ous and striking excellencies. His sound common sense must have been 
apparent to the most superficial observer. In his public performances, 
there were, frequently, remarks of great pith and sententiousness, which 
were not drawn from books, but from a close observation of human nature. 
During his journies, and in his extensive acquaintance with men and insti- 
tutions, he had treasured up numerous and striking anecdotes illustrative 
of the foibles and the weaknesses, or of the commendable points in human 
character. In the thousand incidents of familiar and domestic life he 
exhibited a keen insight in respect to the motives by which men are gov- 
erned. No one was better qualified to give advice to young men in relation 
to the many points where they would come in contact with society. 
Dr. Porter was also remarkable for his industry. It was a habit which he 
early acquired, and which he retained through life. He had to contend 
with frequent bodily indisposition, and, for many of the latter years of his 
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life, with a shattered and broken constitation. Yet no moment, in which 
it was possible to labor, was lost. He seized with avidity upon every 
interval from pain. Even when under the pressure of severe suffering, 
and unable to leave his study, he had contrived some mental employment, 
which would relieve, the tedium of confinement, and at the same time, be 
useful to his fellow creatures. In this respect, he resembled Richard 
Baxter, of whose writings he was extremely fond, and who labored inde« 
fatigably, while suffering under almost all the ills to which men are inci- 
dent. This industry was, however, very far removed from all bustle and 
excitement. There was not the least affectation of extraordinary diligence. 
Some men, by their glowing zeal and boisterous industry, convey the 
impression that they have no method in their labors, and that their work 
wiU need amendment, if not an entire revision. Dr. Porter was ever calm 
and collected, for he clearly apprehended the nature of his duties, the order 
in which they were to be performed, and the strength necessary for their 
accomplishment. Dr. Porter possessed a discriminating mind. In power 
of profound investigation on abstruse subjects he was excelled by some 
other men. But he mastered whatever he undertook. He clearly appre- 
hended the relations of the different parts of a subject, and the bearing of 
the whole on a particular object. His study of language, his skill in the 
use of it, the necessity, imposed upon him by his office, of skilfully ana- 
lyzing sentences, doubtless contributed to this result. Langua|;e without 
meaning, terms without discrimination, discourse without logic, no one 
was more unwilling or less liable to exhibit. This fault in others, when it 
fell under his observation, and when circumstances rendered it proper, he 
subjected to a severe yet just and kind animadversion. There is great 
perfection in Dr. Porter's style of writing. So far as the nice balance of 
sentences, the harmonious collocation of their members, and the selection of 
apt and beautiful words are concerned, he was rarely ever excelled. There 
was no heterogeneous agglomeration of epithets or of sentences, no ver* 
biage, no confusion of metaphors. Every thing was distinct, clear, 
finished. We have the same associations respecting the perfection of his 
style, which we have with that of Prof. Playfair, Thomas Campbell, and 
Prof. Frisbie. His words fell on the ear like the music of Handel. In 
his best discourses, the extreme polish was not apparent. The order was 
so logical, and the sentences were so accurately adjusted, that we never 
thought of the indefatigable attention which had been bestowed upon them. 
The sentiment was so clearly and precisely expressed, as to occupy the 
entire attention of the hearer. It found a lodgment in the inmost soul. 
Some of Dr. Porter's sermons, as delivered by him when in the enjoyment 
of comparative health, were felt in the conscience and in the heart, and 
produced great and permanent effects. After all which may be said 
respecting unstudied nature, the outbreaking of natural eloquence, the 
happy disregard of rule and of formality, of which we so frequently hear, it 
is yet refreshing and instructive beyond expression to listen to well- 
composed sentences, which have been subjected to the revision of a severely 
disciplined mind. There is a perfection in some of the sentences of a few 
English writers, like Milton and Cowper, which we are wholly unable to 
describe, but which affords the highest mental pleasure. 

A prominent trait in the social character of Dr. Porter was his exact 
and methodical arrangement of all his business transactions, in connection 
with great benevolence of character, and, considering his means, exten- 
sive charities. No individual was ever less obnoxious to the charge of 
avarioe. We never heard the least intimation of any thing resembling 
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meatiness in his intercourse with his fellow creatures. At the same time^ 
a thoroughly bred accountant could not have managed his aflfairs more 
prudently and systematically. His habits in this particular, as must be the 
case with all good habits, descended to things minute and comparatively 
unimportant. It is a most valuable acquisition, and worthy of the serious 
attention of all students, who would, on the one hand, preserve themselves 
free from the charge of avarice and a want of fair and honorable dealing, 
and, on the other hand, maintain the rules of Christian economy, providing 
things honest in the sight of all men, in order that they may render their 
families comfortable, and have wherewithal to bestow upon him that 
needeth. A parsimonious habit and a wasteful expenditure are equally 
removed from the spirit of the Christian religion. Cheerfulness was an 
interesting and prominent trait in Dr. Porter's domestic character. When 
suffering severe pains of body, while confined for whole dreary winters to 
his house, or compelled, on the approach of winter, to leave his beloved 
home and his ardently cherished seminary, and repair to a warmer climate 
and the society of strangers, he still maintained the serenity of a composed 
mind. When any thing betided ill to the cause of his country, or of 
Christianity, he was not accustomed so to dwell on the unfavorable aspect, 
as to cloud his brow in gloom, to distrust a merciful Providence, or to inca- 
pacitate himself for labor. His natural character was undoubtedly pecu- 
liarly amiable. The influence also of a firm and humble hope in Christ, 
had refined and perfected an original endowment of nature.* We may 
also add that there was a remarkable simplicity and honesty of character 
in Dr. Porter. No one ever accused him of duplicity, double dealing, 
equivocation, or any thing of the kind. He possessed a sterling integrity, 
founded on Christian principle, which carried him above all the arts of 
evasion and of insincerity. He was an Israelite indeed, in whom there was 
no guile. No one ever imagined that Dr. Porter could be enlisted in any 
undertaking which would not bear the light of day and the scrutiny of an 
enlightened conscience. At the same time, there was nothing scrupulous 
or over-just in his habits of thinking or acting. He did not fall into the 
fault of some excellent men, in following the letter of the law beyond its 
spirit, or in pressing rules excellent in themselves into matters indifferent, 
and thus creating positive injustice. Combining these, and other inter- 
esting traits of social character which we have not here room to delineate. 
Dr. Porter was, as might have been expected, an interesting companion, 
a tender and faithful counsellor, a conscientious instructor, and a Christian 
gentleman. 

Dr. Porter's religious views were distinguished for the attribute of clear- 
ness. He did not possess the spiritual imagination of Dr. Pay son, nor the 
amplitude in range of John Howe, nor the fertile invention of Richard 
Baxter, but the objects of faith which came within the scope of his mental 
view, were most distinctly apprehended, and lefl on his character and 
conduct the most definite impressions. His religious reading was exten- 
sive, and always discriminating, his acquaintance with pious men and 
sacred institutions was varied and long continued, his religious experience 
decided and thorough, and all were turned to the best practical purposes. 
The system of religious doctrines which he cherished, and at all times 
firmly maintained, accorded with that taught by his venerable theological 



* It may be well to state in thin place, that the painting from which the en«aving (an engraving which 
is, in most respects, remarkably good) of Ur. Porter, in the present No. of the Register, was taken, fails to 
do justice to the original in this respect. There was an abiding cheerftilness on his countenance— the 
index of a serene and contented mind. It was depicted on his featurei in sach a manner as to fender it 
▼ery difficult to be transferred to the canvass. 
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instructor, Dr. Bellamy. After mature and carefiil examination, he was 
convinced that this system was founded on the Scriptures. Hence in the 
exhibition and defence of it, he was explicit and decided. Yet he was 
never intolerant, nor pertinacious. He never maintained the opinion, nor 
exemplified it in his practice, that orthodoxy, in the absence of the Chris- 
tian temper, is acceptable to Heaven, or that the mode and spirit in which 
a doctrine are exhibited are of no consequence, provided the doctrine itself 
be sound. He strove to maintain peace, and a Christian temper, while 
he explained and enforced the pure truth of the gospel, never postponing 
or undervaluing peace while he contended for purity. Scarcely any topic 
was exhibited more frequently or impressively in his public preaching than 
the importance of love for the truth and Christian meekness, in addition to 
zeal for orthodoxy ; and that eminent spiritual affections ought always to 
accompany and consecrate fresh acquisitions of religious knowledge. He 
was ever aware of the great danger of substituting biblical or theological 
learning for vital piety. His influence upon the seminary, and upon can- 
didates for the ministry, in this respect, was constantly and successfully 
exerted. 

To our various public charitable institutions. Dr. Porter was a uniform 
and invaluable friend. He not only felt a deep interest in them, and 
offered prayer in their behalf, but contributed liberally for their support. 
He perceived their intimate and essential relation to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and to the promotion of the best interests of the human race. To 
no one of these institutions did he exhibit a stronger attachment, than to 
the American Education Society. He was among the first to perceive the 
necessity of special efforts to seek out and bring forward ministers and 
missionaries for the numerous fields which are whitening for the harvest. 
To this important subject, from the outset, he gave a large amount of thought 
and personal effort. His extensive and important influence in the southern 
States, as well as in other portions of the country, was most cheerfully 
exerted. When this Society was called to experience severe embar- 
rassment and trial. Dr. Porter remained stedfast to its interests, and prompt 
to afford encouragement and aid. Every successive year in its history 
furnishes evidence of the wisdom and forecast of his views in relation to 
this great cause. At the anniversary of the society in Boston, in 1620, 
he delivered a sermon, which has been regarded as among his ablest pro- 
ductions. It discovers the anxious, paternal interest which he felt in the 
subject. It is filled with facts displaying the most elaborate and careful 
research, and is written with his accustomed taste and power. 

Dr. Porter died at Andover on the 8th of April, 1834, at the age of 
sixty-two years. He had been for many years, an invalid. Early in the 
spring, some severe domestic afflictions were the means of still further 
reducing his feeble frame. The powers of nature sunk, till the energies 
of his body and mind entirely gave way. Owing to the absence of reason, 
for the last few days of his life, he was not able to give those testimonies 
of the preciousness of the Christian hope, which, in other circumstances, 
his uniform and consistent piety, his mature and settled views of Christian 
truth, would have led us confidently to anticipate. 

The funeral services were attended on Friday, the 11th of April. A 
procession of the trustees, patrons, and students of the theological and 
literary institutions was formed at Dr. Porter's house, and moved with his 
remains to the chapel, where prayers were offered by the Rev. Drs. Dana 
and Churchy and a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Woods, from 
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John xvii. 4, ^' I have glorified thee on the earth ; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do." 

The following is the inscription on the neat monument, in the form of an 
obelbk, of white marble, which has since been erected to his memory by 
the American Education Society. 

[!» Jronlt ;] 

Sacrxd 

to the memory of 

EBENEZER PORtER, D. D. 

who died 1834, aged siztj-two years, 

was graduated at 

Dartmoum College, 1792, 

ordained as Pastor at 

Washington, Conn., 1795, 

inaagurated as 

Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 

in the Theological Seminary 

at Andover 1812, 

appointed President of the same 

1827. 

[On the right side :] 

Of cultivated understanding, 

refined taste, solid iadgment, 

sound faith, and ardent p^ty ; 

Distinguished for strict integrity 

and uprightness, 

kind and gentle deportment, 

simplicity and godly sincerity ; 

A Father to uie institution 

with which he was connected, 

A highly useful Instructor, 

A zealous Patron of the 

benevolent Societies of the times 

in which he lived, 

A true Friend to the temporal 

and eternal interests of 

his fellow beings ; 

Living, he was peculiarly loved and revered ; 

Dying, he was universally lamented. 

[On the left side :] 

The 
American Education Society, 

to whose use he bequeathed 

the greater part of his property, 

in token of their high esteem 

and grateful remeinDrance of 

his services and bounties, 

have caused this monument 

to be erected. 



We haTe parpMely refrained from going into detail, oi flrom ffi^ioR ^^1 thing more than a vaij brief 
▼lew of Dr. Porter*8 lire, as an extendeaMemoir will soon appear from the pen of the Rev. L. Matthews^ of 
Braintree, Mam., who enjoyed exoelleot opportuoities for acquiring an intimata knowledge of the life and 
character of Dr. Porter, and from whom the public have every reason to expect aa interesting and fiuthful 
biography. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP FRANCE. 



BT TH£ REV. ROBERT BAIRD, PARIS. 

To the Editor of the American Quarterly Register. — In conformity with the 
promise which I made to you in my letter written in the month of January, 1836, 
I now furnish you an account of the University of France, or rather of the sys- 
tem of education which is at present established by law in this kingdom. 

In order, however, to execute this task most satisfactorily, and with the 
greatest perspicuity, I shall also give you some notices of the past history of 
education in this country. This article will then, according to the plan which 
I have laid down for its preparation, most properly consist of three parts ; 
The history of the University of Paris down to the period of its dissolution in 
1792 : ^ The history of the system or plans of education adopted during the first 
revolution, the directory, and the consulate : And a description of the system which 
was established under the empire of Napoleon, together with the modifications 
which it has undergone during the restoration, and especially since the revolution 
0/1830. 

It will be at once perceived that the subject is one of great extent, and quite 
too large to be fully discussed in one article. I shall endeavor, however, to 
give at least an outline of it, and to enable the reader to have, I trust, correct 
conceptions of what ought, to every well informed man, to be an interesting 
subject. We cannot be too well acquainted with the various efforts which have 
been made in different nations, to promote the education of its youth. And it 
may be said, probably, with the strictest conformity to truth, that in no country has 
the history of education, and of literature in general, embraced more interesting 
facts and experiments than in France. 

I. Pursuing the plan which I have already mentioned, I commence with 
The Histort of the University or Paris, down to its Dissolution in 
1792. 

The early history of the University of Paris is involved in much obscurity. 
Its foundation goes back to very remote antiquity ; but the precise epoch of its 
establishment as a school cannot be well ascertained. From the character of 
the early French monarchs we should not be led to infer that they took much 
interest in the subject of education. The most which can be ascertained of ft 
favorable character is that some of them had seminaries in their palaces in 
which their own children and those of the nobility seem to have been assembled 
for instruction. 

There is reason to believe that the University of Paris received the seminal 
element of its existence from Charlemagne, who established an institution for 
the education of youth in the arts of theology. There is some evidence alsa 
that medicine was included. This was done about A. D. 800. Towards the 
close of that century, Remi, a monk of Auxerre, was very instrumental in keep*, 
ing up the reputation which the school had acquired under Charlemagne.. 
Through his efforts, and those of his pupils who succeeded him in the office of 
instruction, the institution gradually increased, until, in the twelfth century,, 
it acquired great celebrity, obtained an incorporated form as a society, adopted 
a system of government, received laws for its regulation, and obtained privi-^ 
leges so great, especially by an ordonnance of Philip Augustus, that it seema 
to have been made independent, in its government and regulation, of the city 
and almost of the kingdom. This was occasioned by the extreme desire of that 
monarch and his successors to induce the teachers to remain, for they consid-v 
ered the institution to ho the great ornament not only of the city but of the 
kingdom. 

Y0l4. IX. ^ 
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At an early period in the history of the ancient Universities on the con- 
tinent, they were divided into what were termed nations. And as Paris was a 
resort of strangers from all parts of Europe, its University was one of the first 
that adopted this arrangement. A nation was composed of persons of the same 
country or tract of country, who, whatever might be the nature of their studies, 
joined in forming a body, passing laws and regulations peculiar to themselves, 
governed by authorities elected by themselves alone, and occupying buildings 
of their own, and pursuing a mode of life confined to their own company. These 
nations had no connection with each other, except when they were convened to 
form the great council of the University. It is difficult to fix the epoch when 
this division of the teachers and students into nations took place in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. But it is probable that it occurred soon afler the time of 
Charlemagne. At any rate it is certain that it existed in 1169, for Henry IF. 
of England, in his dispute with Thomas k Becket, offered, in that year, to refer 
the settlement of it to tho judgment of the peers of France, the Gallican 
church, or the heads of the different provinces (or nations as the word provinces 
here undoubtedly meatus) of the University of Paris. 

The first nations which existed in the University of Paris seem to have been 
those of tlie French and English. It must be kept in mind that what was then 
called France, and for a long time afterwards, was but a small portion of what 
is now called France. It embraced but a small territory, of which Paris was 
the capital. In the thirteenth century, the number of nations was four, viz. 
those of France, England, Picardy, and Normandy. The first included, besides 
the French, the students from Italy, Spain, Greece and other oriental countries ; 
whilst the English included Scotch, Irish, Poles, Germans, and all other north- 
ern students. 

The order in which these nations stood when they gave their votes, was as 
follows : France, Picardy, Normandy, and England. Each nation was divided 
into provinces, and each province into dioceses. The names of the members 
of each province were enrolled in an inscription book ; each province had a 
dean chosen by its own members. The deans of the provinces formed the 
ordinary council of the procurator or head of the nation, and their concurrence 
was necessary in every important measure. 

It was the prerogative of each nation to make, alter, or annul its own statutes ; 
to choose its own office-bearers, the highest of whom was the procurator, who 
was to the nation what the rector was to the whole University. The duty of 
the procurator was to have a general su]ierintendence of the nation, keep its 
inscription-book and seal, swear in all the office-bearers, &c. &c. The pro- 
curators constituted the ordinary council of the rector, and united with the rector 
and the deans of the provinces, they formed the great council. Each nation 
had its own patron, church, place of meeting, academic buildings, seals, 
archives, treasury, &c. Its revenues were derived from inscriptions, entrance- 
fees, fines, &c. 

The origin of faculties may be referred to the year 1259. It was occasioned 
by the Dominican and Franciscan monks establishing lectures in theology in 
the year 1229, during a suspension of the lectures in the Univert^ity caused by 
particular circumstances. When the University recommenced its operations, 
the monks insisted upon their lecturers being taken into it to give instruction 
in theology. This, the nations being secular, opposed, inasmuch as they did 
not wish to have any thing to do with regular or mendicant clergy. This led 
to a long dispute, which was only ended by popes Innocent IV. and Alexander 
IV., threatening to excommunicate the University unless it yielded, which it was 
thus forced to do. Soon afler the faculty of theology was formed, those of 
medicine and law were added. Each faculty had its dean, who, like the pro- 
curator of each nation, was its head. The faculties also made their own laws, 
had each a seal, &c. &c. And in 1281 they were confirmed in all the rights of 
the University. From this period the school of Paris, which had previously 
consisted of four bodies, was composed of seven, viz. of four nations and three 
faculties, represented respectively by four procurators and three deans. It 
now took the name of the New University. 

About this time the four nations began to be named the faculty of arts, and 
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were curtailed in many of their privileges, whilst the faculties of theology, 
medicine, and law, were called the superior faculties. Soon after this time, also, 
the three faculties began to share with the nations in the choice of the rector. 
They tried long, but without success, to have the nations reduced to but one 
vote, so that they might succeed against them. But this was resisted, and 
down to the eighteenth century each nation continued to have its one vote in 
choosing a rector. In this way the nations, when united, were always able to 
defeat the faculties in the election of that important officer of the institution. 

In the earlier periods of the history of the University of Paris the students 
boarded with the inhabitants of the city, and paid a price regulated by a com- 
mittee appointed jointly by the University and the citizens. But as many 
students, in process of time, flocked to this celebrated seat of learning, who had 
not the means of meeting such an expense, it became a work of chanty to erect 
buildings in which they might lodge and be boarded for a small sura, and where 
they might be under the inspection of a guardian, bv whom they were also 
conducted to the lectures in the University. At first these establishments were 
on a small scale, and the students received aid from the king, or other sources, 
which circumstance was the origin of the modern bursaries or scholarships. 
These colleges became very numerous in the course of time. The first two 
whose origin is mentioned with certainty were, that called St. Thomas du Louvre, 
founded by Robert Count of Dreux, son of Louis le Gros, under the protection 
of St Thomas of Canterbury (k Becket), and that on Mont St. Genevieve. 
These colleges were not like the colleges of the present day, but merely build- 
ings in which poor students might lodge and be boarded. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an Englishman, the first physician of king Philip of 
France, founded a college, which was dedicated to St. James. When the 
Dominicans arrived, in 1217, they got possession of this college, and hence 
derived the name of Jacobite Friars. From the same source, at a later date, 
the formidable political body of the Jacobins derived their name. The Domin- 
icans succeeding remarkably well in their efforts to gain pupils, the Francis- 
cans and other mendicant orders entered on the same career and established 
colleges. And their success was great. Among the teachers in the colleges 
of the regular clergy were to be found Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. 

In 1250, Robert of Sorbonne, confessor of St Louis, laid the foundation of a 
college which obtained from the name of its founder, the title of the college of 
the Sorbonne. This college was founded to educate secular students of 
theology. This institution afterwards obtained great celebrity for the learning 
and bigotry of its professors, and which, from an astonishing height of renown, 
was reduced almost to a state of desertion by its dreadful spirit of persecutiom 
and domination. 

In the course of the fourteenth century many new colleges were founded, 
among the most celebrated of which were those of Navarre and Plessis. The 
former was the first royal college instituted in Paris ; the latter was united to 
the Sorbonne in 1646. In the college of Navarre, provision was made for the 
maintenance of seventy poor students, who were to receive each from four to 
eight sous per week. Whilst this college seems to have been well managed, 
many of the others fell into sad disorders, so much so that the University had 
to enter upon the task of looking after them and regulating their affairs. Bjr 
degrees, also, their doors were opened to the reception of students who them- 
selves paid the expenses of their board and lodgine. About this time the 
colleges began to be divided into great and small. In the former— which, io 
the reign of Louis XI., amounted to eighteen in number — ^grammar and rhet- 
oric, philosophy and theology, were taught In the latter, only grammar and 
rhetoric. 

Many colleges were founded in succeeding reigns. In 1530, Francis L 
established royal lectures in the University, whose salaries were paid from the 
public treasury. This was done to promote the cultivation of languages, of 
which that monarch was a great lover. Henry II. assigned separate apartments 
for this establishment But Louis XIII. had the honor of establishing, on that 
foundation^ the college royal de Prance^ Tlus college exists at present, and is 
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in a flourishing eondition. It does not fonn one of the royal colleges of Paris, 
but is of a much higher grade. Francis I. appointed twelve professors. In 
1774 it was organized on its present footing, with the exception that Louis 
XVIII. founded two additional professorships for the Sanscrit and Chinese lan- 
guages. The professors are named by the king, and are under the authority of 
the minister of public instruction. 

The establishment of colleges at Paris was a great advantage both to the 
students and to the University. To the former it furnished places of retire* 
ment, in which those who possessed industrious habits might apply themselves 
to learning. Whilst to the latter it gave support and stability. 

I have mentioned that the University of Paris was in the possession of the 
secular clergy until, by the establishment of faculties, the regular orders gained 
a footing. And even afler that event it continued chiefly under the sway of 
the secular clergy, for the mendicant monks of all orders were admitted into 
the faculties under such restrictions that their influence was not very extensive. 
It was greatly owing to this fact, as well as to the almost uninterrupted support 
which it received from the popes, that the University became so celebrated that 
it was considered the focus of learning for the civilized world, and by the end 
of the twelfth century had an immense number of students. According to some 
writers there were 30,000 scholars at that period. Others reduce the number 
to 20,000, and others to even 10,000, which is probably a more accurate esti- 
mate than the first mentioned number. 

In the thirteenth century the University was almost broken up by one of the 
many unfortunate quarrels and brawls which occurred between the students 
and the citizens. A number were killed on each side, and the queen regent 
(Blanche) employed such means to put down the students that many of the 
teachers and scholars went off in disgust, and founded other Universities. This 
famous dispute led in reality to the foundation of the literary establishments at 
Toulouse, Angers, Portiers, Orleans, Rheims, and other towns. Henry II. of 
England invited many to England, and their emigration thither, if it did not lay 
the foundation of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, gave them such an 
impulse and celebrity that from this epoch they may date their permanent pros- 
perity. The unhappy difliculty in the University of Paris, of which I have just 
spoken, occurred in 1229. 

But so anxious was St Louis and the pope to have the University re-estab- 
lished, that they left no means unattempted to accomplish their object. And 
to induce the doctors and students to return, new privileges were conferred 
upon the institution, and the authority over it which the bishop of Paris had 
claimed and exercised as being, ex officio, its head, was greatly abridged. Still 
it was long before it recovered from the blow which it had received. But, in 
the year 1320 it had again attained to high celebrity. And the great schism of 
the West, and the establishment of a rival pope at Avignon, which occurred 
shortly after this epoch, still further aided the University, which acted with 
great moderation in that perplexing and memorable failure of arrogated infalli- 
bility on the part of the church of Rome. 

In 1390 the king issued statutes forbidding any one who had not been exam- 
ined, and pronounced duly qualified, from practising medicine and surgery. It 
is from this epoch that the celebrity of the University of Paris, for medical 
science, may date its commencement. 

During the early part of the fifteenth century, the University suffered much 
from the occupancy of Paris by the English, who established the University of 
Caen in opposition to it, and in every way thwarted the plans of that of the 
capital. Upon the return of Charles VII. to his capital, the University was 
deprived of some of its ancient privileges. And what is better still, it under- 
went a most salutary reform, and received a new code of laws regulating the 
morals of the students in 1452. 

Shortly after the art of printing was invented, Ulric Gering, of Constance, 
and Martin Krantz and Michel Friburger, of Colmar, were invited to Paris, 
took up their residence in the Sorbonne, and there established the first printing- 
press which was ever employed in France. This wonderful invention was long 
used, most successfully, to advance the interests of science and literature, as 
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well as to shed new lustre on the University, which had so jastly earned the 
title of Mother of the Arts. 

Loais XI. often acted tyrannically towards the University, bat his son and 
successor Charles VIII. was exceedingly favorable to it. His successor was 
Louis XII., who came into open collision with the University. Upon his putting 
some restriction upon it, the institution resorted to a measure which it had 
often adopted with success when the influence of the priesthood and the Catho- 
lic religion was more powerful, and which was entitled cessation. That is, the 
authorities of the University came to the determination that all the lectures 
and other modes of instruction of every kind should stop until the grievances 
should be redressed. As all the clergy of Paris were connected with the Uni* 
versity, this measure led to an entire cessation of all ministerial and pastoral 
functions. This formerly had soon a great effect on the people, and the gov- 
ernment dreading commotion had long been in the habit of yielding. But on 
an occasion of this sort in 1499, Louis XII. was firm, and brought the Univer- 
sity to terms. And ever after that event cessation^ as it was cdled, ceased to 
be employed. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a long struggle 
between the physicians and surgeons. The latter had grown up into a distinct 
profession, and claimed admission into the University ; a point which they suc- 
ceeded in gaining. In the sixteenth century, another fatal dispute between the 
students and the citizens was nigh bringing the University to ruin. This hap- 
pened in 1557. During a few years nothing of importance occurred, after that 
event, in the history of the institution, until the order of the Jesuits arose. 
Loyola and Xavier had been students in the University. And it was natural 
that they and the other founders of the Society of Jesus, as the Jesuits called 
their association, should desire to get a foothold in this venerable establish- 
ment. A long struggle occurred. The University opposed. For a while they 
had to yield, in some measure. The Jesuits established several colleges in 
Paris, and even lectured, but not very publicly, at the Sorbonne. But when 
Henry IV. got possession of Paris, he drove them out of the city, and indeed out 
of the kingdom. 

The University suffered mnch during the civil wars. But during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries no very material changes took place. Various 
abuses had crept in, and various reforms were made, especially on the subject 
of inscription-fees, as well as those for the various degrees of bachelor, licen- 
tiate, and doctor. But the organization of the institution was essentially the 
same as it had been for ages, as is apparent from the account which Crevier 
gives of it, at the period of its dissolution in 1792. That account is, that the 
University consisted of seven companies : — 

1. The Faculty of Theology, presided over by the oldest of its secular doc- 
tors, under the title of dean. 

2. The Faculty of Law, originally established for canon law alone, but 
authorized by an ordonnaiice of 1679, to teach also civil law ; presided over by 
a dean, chosen from the professors annually, and according to standing. 

3. The Faculty of Medicine, presided over by a dean, eligible every two 
years. 

4. The Nation of France. 

5. The Nation of Picardy. 

6. The Nation of Normandy. 

7. The Nation of Germany, formerly called th§ Nation of England. 

Each of these nations was governed by its procurator, who was elected annu- 
ally. The four nations together formed the Faculty of Arts, although they 
were distinct companies,* each having a vote in the general affairs of the Uni- 
versity. ' ' ' 

A rector, chosen from the body of the Faculty of Arts, was head of the^whole 
University, and the Faculty of Arts more particularly. , 

There were three principal and perpetual officers, a syndic, a gremer (sec- 
retary), and a receiver — all three were officers of the University, and were 
chosen from the Faculty of the Arts. 

Such is a brief history of the University of Paris, from its origin to its disso- 
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hition in 1792. Other Universities and distinguished schools for the arts and 
science, as well as for medicine, law, and theology, existed in France during 
the period which has just been reviewed, and particularly after the middle of 
the thirteenth century, but they were not to be compared with the University of 
Paris, which was for ages the great centre of learning for the civilized world. 
Subordinate institutions, also, existed in the larger cities and towns of the king- 
dom in which youth received their preparatory education for the Universities. 
But as it regarded primary or common schools, they were not fostered by the 
government in any very special manner. They depended upon the authorities 
of the departments, or provinces, as they were called, for any further encour- 
agement which they received beyond the efforts of the neighborhoods in which 
they might happen to be maintained. And, in truth, the state of education 
among the lower classes of the kingdom was exceedingly low and deplorable. 

Having now completed what I proposed to say i^n relation to the University 
of Paris, I proceed to give some notices of the second era into which the history 
of education of France may be divided. 

II. A View of the Systems of Education adopted during the Re- 
public. 

The revolution of 1789 was the legitimate fruit of " philosophy Jfalsely so 
called." It was the philosophy of a Diderot, a Raynal, a Voltaire, and a Rous- 
seau. This new philosophy was bold, novel, superficial, eloquent, and alluring. 
It attacked, and with great force, the opinions which had for ages been enter- 
tained on the subject of human right, on human governments, on religion, and 
on the modes of giving instruction in the schools. Unfortunately there was too 
much in all the objects of its attack as they existed at that time in France, 
which was open to the most just and severe ridicule. But with the radical 
reformers of that period it was not an object to separate the good from the bad, 
and keep the one and throw the other away. This did not satisfy the mighty 
mass which they put in motion. Destruction, not reformation, was their motto. 
The result was that, in the course of a few short years, every ancient or former 
thing was swept away as by an overwhelming and universal torrent The 
monarchy, the church, the university, with all Uie colleges and institutions of 
learning, were annihilated. 

The University of Paris was broken up and its former elements scattered to 
the wind in 179^ After this event, during four years, there was neither a 
University nor a college of any description in existence in all France. The 
effects of this chaos, or rather of this syncope in letters, were soon perceived 
by the few men of wisdom and goodness that were lefl in these years of terror. 
In particular it was found that &e medical profession was about to be ruined 
for want of adequate instruction. The armies of the republic were suffering 
for want of capable surgeons. Previously to 1792 there existed in France 
eighteen faculties of medicine, of which the most celebrated were those of Paris, 
Montpellier, Toulouse, Be8an9on, Perpignan, Caen, Rheims, Strasbourg, and 
Nancy ; and also fifteen colleges of medicine, which were corporate bodies, 
embracing, in given districts, all the physicians who had received degrees from 
a medical faculty. The revolution overturned all this excellent system for 
securing skilful and responsible physicians. But the sense of a serious want of 
capable men in this profession, led the convention, in 1796, to establish schools 
of medicine at Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg, with a sufficient number of 
professors. 

But in the preceding year, when the reign of anarchy had in some measure 
passed away, the convention, listening to the advice of some men of prudence 
and moderation, began to think of some plan for promoting education among 
the citizens. Much difficulty was experienced in framing a system which 
would suit the majority. £very thing that was ancient, that isj that had existed 
during the monarchy^ must be discarded, and an entirely new course must be 
formed. In such circumstances it could hardly be expected that a practi- 
cable scheme would be devised. Accordingly the plan adopted and promul- 
gated in 1795 was soon found not to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended. 
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According to that plan, as officially poblished in the Moniteur of the 3d of 
November of that year, three orders of schools were instituted. Primary, cen- 
tral, and special. In every canton (a small district of country of defined limits) 
of the republic, one or more primary schools were to be established, over which 
a jury or committee of instruction, limited to certain number of members, had 
jurisdiction ; the teachers were examined by this jury, and were appointed by 
the municipal authorities. In these schools were taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the first principles of republican morals. 

A central school was established in every department, and was divided into 
three grades or classes ; in the first were taught drawing, natural history, and 
ancient and modern languages ; in the second, the principles of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and practical chemistry ; in the third, general grammar and 
the fine arts, history, and legislation. Students of the first class must have 
attained the age of twelve years; of the second, the age of fourteen ; and of 
the third, sixteen. Every central school was to have a library, a botanical gar- 
den, a collection of natural curiosities, and also of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. 

In the special schools were to be taught, astronomy, geometry and mathe- 
matics, natural history, medicine, the veterinary art, economy, antiquities, polite 
ical science, painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. 

The preceding contains a brief outline of the plan of public instruction 
adopted by the national convention, which, however, was never carried fully 
into execution, and which, in 1802, was superseded by a new system of organi- 
zation of still shorter duration. 

The authors of this new system were Fourcroy, Roederer, and Regnaud. 
This new system was submitted to the National Assembly on the 20th of April, 
1802, and was, after much discussion, adopted. The principal features of this 
system — which has been on the one hand greatly overrated, and, on the other, 
too much depreciated — were these : It was divided into primary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, lyceums,* and special schools. 

The primary schools were situated in the parishes (communes) under the 
jurisdiction of the municipal authorities, and their number was in proportion to 
the population. The master had a dwelling-house free of rent, and his salary 
consisted of the fees paid by the parents of the scholars. The municipal author- 
ities might admit pupils grofw, in the case of parents who were in extreme indi- 
gence. But the number of these gratuitous admissions could not exceed one- 
fifth part of the entire number of scholars. 

In the secondary schools were taught the Latin and French languages, the 
first elements of geography, history, and mathematics ; and any school, though 
under the management of a private peraon, in which the same branches were 
taught, was considered as belonging to this class. No school, however, could 
be established without the permission of the government. The secondary 
schools were placed under the jurisdiction of the prefect of the department, 
arrondissement, &>c. 

In the third order of schools, or lyceums, were taught the ancient languages, 
rhetoric, logic, and morals, also the principles of mathematical and physical 
science. Each district which had a tribunal of appeal, had at least one lyceum, 
which could not have less than eight professors. The students of the lyceums 
consisted of young men, placed there by the government; of scholars from the 
secondary schools who had undergone full examinations ; of boarders, who paid 
their own expenses ; and, lastly, of such as did not reside in the lyceums, but 
merely attended the lectures, and paid accordingly. Each lyceum had a pro- 
visor Iproviseur), a superintendent of studies (censeur (VHudes), and an officer 
to take charge of the affairs of the school (un procureur girant Its affairs de 
VScole), They were nominated by the first consul, and formed the administra- 
tive council of the school. In every town containing a lyceum, there was estab- 
lished an office of administration (bureau, d^administration)^ the members of which 
were the prefect of the department, the president of the tribunal of appeal, the 

* I have preferied to employ lycettmi, ai the plural of lyeeuin, initoad of lycea, because of iti being more 
Muie. 
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government commissary at the criminal court, the mayor and the provisor. 
This council met at least four times a year, bat oilener when the provisor 
thought it necessary. The first consul named three superintendents, to make a 
yearly visit to all the lyceums of the republic, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the manner in whicn they were conducted. It was necessary that the office- 
bearers of the lyceums should be married, or have been married ; and no female 
was permitted to reside within the circle of the students' residences. 

When a vacancy occurred among the professors, the three superior govern- 
ment inspectors proposed one candidate, and the council of the administration 
another, and from these two persons the first consul was to appoint one. The 
three great office-bearers of the lyceums might be transferred, like the profes- 
sors, from one lyceum to a higher one. This, however, could not be done with- 
out the approbation of the first consul. 

The special schools were the schools in which the highest branches of litera- 
ture were taught, and in which the student completed his education. They 
were placed, by law, under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior. 
When a vacancy occurred among the professors, the first consul made choice 
out of three candidates proposed, by a class of the institute, by the upper 
inspectors of studies, and by the professors of the special school in which the 
vacancy occurred. The previously existing special schools were allowed to 
remain, and several new ones were formed ; and one or more of these schools 
were attached to each lyceum, and governed by its council of administration. 

In each fortress of the republic there was also established a special military 
school for five hundred elhjes (pupils), who were under military law. Two 
hundred of these el^ves were chosen from among the national el^ves in the 
lyceums, and the remainder from the other schools. They were admitted after 
a proper examination. These military special schools were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the minister of war, who likewise had the appointment of the professors. 

The republic maintained, at its own expense, six thousand four hundred 
el^ves in the lyceums and special schools. Of that number two thousand four 
hundred were children of parents who had served in the army, magistracy, 
or other government employments. It was necessary that they should have 
attained the age of nine years, and be able to read and write. The other 
four thousand were chosen from the secondary schools, after a proper exam- 
ination ; each department presenting a certain number in proportion to ita 
relative population. 

These el^ves could not remain longer than six years in the lyceums at the 
public charge. After completing their studies, they underwent an examination, 
and one-fiflh part of the number were sent to the special schools, where they 
might be further maintained for two or three years, at the public expense. 
The government retained the right of disposing of the el^ves according to cir- 
cumstances. The annual maintenance of each student amounted to 700 francs 
($131 25), and the board paid by parents, whose children were not at the 
national charge, could not exceed this sum. The out-students, as they may be 
called, who merely attended the classes, paid a certain fee fixed by the council 
of administration. 

All the buildings belonging to the lyceums were kept up at the public 
expense, and a sinking fund was formed from a part, not exceeding the twen- 
tieth, of the incomes of the professors and administrators, to be applied to the 
purpose of granting pensions to those professors who had served twenty years, 
or who, from particular circumstances, were rendered unable to discharge their 
duties as teachers. 

Such is a brief sketch of the plan, adopted by the National Assembly in 1802, 
regulating the course of instruction throughout France. This plan differs from 
the preceding one mainly in substituting the lyceums in places of the central 
schools. The central schools were to have been one hundred in number, but 
not a third part of that number were ever established. The lyceums were 
thirty in number. 

The most obvious defect of this system is, that it favored the rich rather than 
the poor citizens of the republic. It erected six thousand four hundred gov- 
ermnent-places for el^ves who had passed through certain studies and made 
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the requisite proficiency. But this system left the primary and secondary 
schools to the people themselves to support Of course it was only the children 
of those parents who were able to bear the expense of educating their children 
in those schools who could have any chance to become tlie cloves of the gov- 
ernment. It is manifest that a great mistake was committed by the govern- 
ment in bestowing so much attention upon the lyceums and special schools, to 
the neglect of the primary and secondary, which were often suffered to fall 
through in poor villages and districts of the country. 

The medical schools at Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg, were much 
improved, in various respects, and the medical science was advanced by the 
measures embraced in this new system, which, however, was soon destined to 
give way to another. This brings me to the third part of this article. 

III. The system of Education established under the Empire, after- 
wards MODIFIED DURING THE RESTORATION, AND GREATLY IMPROVED SINCE 

THE Revolution of July, 1830. 

As nothing which was ancient or appertained to the days of royalty could 
suit the republic, so nothing which was republican could suit the empire. 
Napoleon, who desired to have every thing on a most magnificent scale, must 
needs introduce a system of education corresponding with the grandeur of his 
plans relating to every other subject. Accordingly, in May, 1806, a proposal 
was made and a law enacted to create the Imperial University. This law, how- 
ever, did not go into operation until the 17th of March, 1808. This law has 
been the basis of all that has been done since that epoch to promote education 
in France. And the Imperial University, having been changed merely in name, 
was the Royal University during the restoration — that is, the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. — and is now under the new dynasty of the revolution of 
July, 1830, called simply the University of France. It tviil be more proper^ 
then, to describe it as it is now, indicating, in passing, the changes and improve- 
ments which have been made in it since its original institution under the 
auspices and by the authority of Buonaparte. 

And here it is proper to observe that the reader ought, at the outset, to have 
a clear conception of the meaning of the title here employed. An English or 
American reader is in the habit of attaching to tho word univerntyt the idea of 
a local institution, embracing one or more colleges established in one place 
and under the same government and laws. But the title Imperial IkixvtrsUy^ or 
University of France, which is now its name, denotes rather a system, and 
includes every species of institution for education, from the lowest schools up 
to the royal colleges. In a word, it is the en9emble of the institutions for impart* 
ing education in France. And as the University of France comprises the whole 
of its institutions of this kind spread over the whole surface of the kingdom, sa 
the twenty-six academies, which are included in the University, embrace subdi- 
visions of the kingdom, each academy including two, or three, or more of the 
eighty-six departments into which France is at present divided. 

The University of France is primarily under the government of a board or 
council of instruction, composed of six counsellors who constitute what is called 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction. The minister or secretary of state for 
public instruction is, ex officio, president of this council, and grand master of the 
University. This council is, at present, composed of tho following named 
gentlemen. 

The minister (M. Petet de Loz(^re) president, in place of M. Guizot, who went out of 
ofiice when the late ministry resigned. 

M. Villemain, Vice President, Peer of France, Councillor of State, Metnher of the 
French Academy, &c. 

M. Rendu, 

Baron Poisson, Memher of the Academy of Sciences. 

M. Cousin, Peer of France, Councillor of State, and Memher of the French Academy 
of Moral and Foliticai Sciences^ 

Baron Th6nard, Peer of France, and Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

M. Orfila, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine* 

The council meets regularly at intervals to take iuto consideration the afiain 
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of the University, and withont their sanction almost nothing can be done in the 
business of instruction. Their powers are very great in regard to the schools 
connected with the University. 

The affairs of the University come under two great sections, each having a 
president, and are subdivided into several sub-sections. One of these sections 
embraces all that relates to the appointment of professors and teachers, disci- 
pline, &c., and has four bureaux^ or departments, for the four different principal 
objects. The other embraces all that relates to the administration of the vari- 
ous institutions of learning, and includes the salaries of the teachers, expenses 
for buildings, &c. &c. This section has three bureaux or departments. Each 
bureau has its proper number of clerks, &.c. They are of course at Paris, 
where the royal council of public instruction resides and holds its meetings. 

The duties of the royal council of public instruction have a very wide range, 
taking all appointments, promotions, and other changes in any of the public 
establishments for education. It examines and approves of the books which 
are to be used in those establishments, and makes a regular annual report to 
the government on the condition and progress of public instruction throughout 
the kingdom. 

This council is assisted by a board of inspectors-general, who are charged 
with all that concerns the internal economy and regulations of the academies. 
Their duties consist in visiting them regularly, and seeing that they are prop- 
erly administered. They have immense power in their hands. Their inquiries 
extend not only to the colleges, but even to the primary schools. They visit 
annually all the important literary establishments of the country, and have every 
power necessary to enable them to make a thorough investigation respecting 
the studies and conduct of the students, the manner in which the professors, 
teachers, and administrators do their duty, the state of the buildings, &c. &c. 
and they make full reports to the royal council. In discharging their duties of 
visitation, they divide the institutions among themselves, so that two look afler 
the faculties of theology, two after those of law, two after those of medicine ; 
whilst some investigate the affairs of the royal colleges, others those of com- 
munal colleges, &c. &c. The following named gentlemen are at present the 
inspectors-general. 

M. Budan de Boislaarcnt, 
M. Rouselle, 

M. Ampere, Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Dinet, 

M. Blanquet du Chayla, 
M. Poullet de Lisle, 
M. Burnouf, 

M. Cuvier, (Frederick) Member of the Academy of Sciences , 

M. Naudet, Member of the Academies of Inscriptions and Bdles-Lettres^ and of Moral 
and Political Sciences, 
M. Dubois, 
M. Matter, 
M. Dutrey. 

I will only add, here, in relation to the royal council of public instruction, 
tliat they have the management of the library of the University of France, which 
is placed in the buildings of the Sorbonne. 

Every academy is governed by a rector, chosen from among the office- 
bearers of the University.* The term of his office is five years, but he may be 
re-elected. Every rector has a council of two inspectors, whose duties consist 
in visiting the colleges and other establishments of education within the bounds 
of that academy. They perform, on a limited scale, the same offices as the 
inspectors-general of the University on a great scale. The academic council 
of the rector is bound to look after all the establishments of education in the 



♦ What are called the office-bearerfl of the University are, 1. The president and coancillors of public 
initruction. 2. The inapeciorB-general of the University. 3. Rectors of academies. 4. Inspectors of pa r- 
ticnlar academiea. 5. Deans of facalties. 6. I'roviMors and censors of royal colleges. 7. Principals of 
communal colleges, and directors of normal schools. 9. Heads of private institutions and master of board- 
ing-schools (pension*)— those are for administration. The office-bearers for teaching are, I. Professors of 
faculties 3. Almoners of royal oollogn*. 3. Professors and adjunct (a^r^fd^) professors of ditto. 4. Al- 
* regents of communal colleges. 5. Masters of study {maitres tPitudes.) 
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departments embraced within the circle of the academy to which they belongr. 
This council receives an annual report from the inspectors of the academy, and 
every quarter it sends up a report to the royal council. The academic council 
has great power over the various institutions of education which are subject to 
their supervision. 

Having given the preceding general views respecting the structure of the 
University of France, and of the academies which compose it, I now proceed to 
give some account of the instruction which is given in the various establish- 
ments as well as these establishments themselves, included in the University 
of France. In doing this I shall commence with the lowest institutions in the 
scale, and thence ascend in regular order. 

1. Schools for Primary Instnuitton, France is divided, according to law, and 
for municipal and other purposes, into 86 departments, 'SG3 arrondissements, 
2,835 cantons, and 37,187 communes. The communes being the smallest 
divisions of the country, are very convenient for the purpose of establishing a 
system of schools. 

It is only since the revolution of 1830 that any well-matured and extensive 
plan has been adopted by the government to promote what is properly called 
primary instruction. Almost every previous effort was directed to institutions 
for the higher branches of education. This was a capital fault, and one whose 
consequences are deeply felt at this day. But with the late revolution, men 
came into power who had better views of this subject, and who entered, as 
soon as tranquillity was re-established, into the devising and executing of plans 
to furnish, if possible, the means of primary instruction to all classes of the 
community. Among these distinguished benefactors must be ranked the present 
enlightened sovereign of the country, who has taken the most lively interest in 
this subject. But it is to Mr. Guizot, the late minister of state for public 
instruction, that the nation is emphaticaUy indebted for the excellent system 
of public schools for primary instruction which is now so well established. 
This distinguished scholar and Protestant was, for many years, a lecturer on 
various portions of history in the Sorbonne. He has written and published 
several historical works. At an early period of his life he translated Gibbon's 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; a work which was 
achieved in the most satisfactory manner. The revolution of 1830 brought 
Mr. Guizot into a more public station, and he has been, much of the time since 
that event, minister of state for public instruction. And when, owing to those 
numerous and unnecessary changes of the ministry which occur in France 
perhaps more than in any other country possessing a free government, he has 
been out of office, it is well known that he has exerted privately a controlling 
influence over the department for which he is so eminently qualified. 

With all his efforts, however, to advance this good cause, it was not until 
June 28th, 1833, that Mr. Guizot succeeded in obtaining the passage of the law 
which has laid the foundation and erected the superstructure, through his ever- 
watchful guidance, of an excellent system of primary instruction. I will 
endeavor to give the outlines of this system in as few words as possible. 

By the law to which I have just referred, every commune in the kingdom is 
required to have a school for primary instruction, or in case of inability, small- 
ness of population, or any other cause, to unite for that purpose with some 
adjoining one. Of course it was contemplated that the more populous com- 
munes would have more than one school, inasmuch as it was believed that 
there should certainly be one for every neighborhood which embraced a popu- 
lation of two or three thousand souls. 

The teacher, according to this law, is to be provided with lodgings for him- 
self and his family, or to receive in money what is equivalent; he must receive 
at least 200 francs from the public, this is called his traitement ; and the income 
derived from the monthly payment of the scholars for tuition, or rather the pay- 
ment of such as are required to pay. The municipal council of each commune, 
who are required to furnish the house or lodgings for the teacher and his 
" traitement," are required to fix the monthly tuition-fee and collect it. They 
have also the power to decide what poor children of the commune shall be 
taaght gratuitously. 
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In order to foraiflh the teacher's hoase and his traiteoient (the minimum of 
which is 200 francs or ^37 50 of American money), the commone is required to 
levjT a tax for this special purpose, unless their ori^nary revenues are sufficient. 
If they refuse or neglect to levy this tax, it may be levied upon them by the 
general govemmenU If any communes cannot raise the money owing to 
poverty, Uie department to which it belongs is required to raise it for them, and, 
m extreme cases, the general government assists, but only to make up the 200 
francs or minimum of the traitement 

The law also provides that there shall be a school for primary instruction of a 
higher order (I'ecole de primaire instruction sup^rieure) in each commune 
embracing a large town, and indeed in every commone whose population 
exceeds six thousand souls. These superior schools are supported in the same 
way as those just named, — by the commune, aided, when necessary, by the 
department and the state. 

In every department a committee of seven men is appointed by the minister 
of public instruction, who hold their office for three years and who may be 
re-appointed, whose office it is to examine all persons who desire to become 
teachers. Three of this committee must be gentlemen connected with the 
University of France — ^that is, as president, professors, or teachers, in some 
college or institution within the department in which they live. The candi- 
dates for giving instruction in the first named schools of primary instruction are 
required to be examined on mural and religious knowledge, including the cate* 
chism of the denomination to which he belongs, and the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; reading ; writing ; methods of teaching reading and writing ; elements 
of the French language; elements of arithmetic ; and the system, established 
by law, of weights and measures. I'he candidates for the office of teachers, in 
the higher primary schools (les ^colcs d^instruction primaire sup^reure) are 
required to undergo an examination in the same studies, and also in addition, 
in the more advanced rules of arithmetic ; in geometry ; mensuration ; survey- 
ing ; elements of natural philosophy and natural history ; geography and history 
in general, and those of France in particular ; the globes ; music, particularly 
Bingmg ; and methods of giving instruction. 

Each applicant, who is found worthy, receives a certificate (brevet) of capacity 
from this committee, which is valid for three years, and must then be renewed 
if the possessor continues to teach. Candidates for places as teachers must 
also have a certificate testifying to their good moral character. This brevet is 
to be given by the municipal authorities of the commune, or communes, in 
which he has lived during the last preceding three years. 

The appointment of teachers is vested in a committee, appointed by the min- 
ister of public instruction in each arrondissement But when the appointment is 
made, that committee must give proper notice of the fact to the rector of the 
academy within the bounds of which the arrondissement is situated, and also to 
the minister of public instruction who sends down to the teacher what is called 
his institution, or investiture with the office of instructor, which is in other 
words, a diploma or certificate that he has a right to teach. 

There is in every academy, as I have already stated, a board of inspectors, 
whose duty it is to visit annually all the institutions of learning — colleges, pen- 
sions, primary schools, &.c., within the bounds of that academy, and report to 
the minister of public instruction. 

There is nothing to prevent the establishment of private schools for primary 
instruction. Indeed there is a very large number of such schools. They are 
of course supported by the voluntary contributions of the parents or are main- 
tained by societies. All private schools are, however, subject to the same 
supervision as the public schools. The teachers must be examined and 
approved, and they must have a diploma or certificate from the minister of 
public instruction, investing them with the authority of office. But there is no 
difficulty in obtaining this. And indeed none of those obstacles which existed 
during the restoration now remain. The profession is open to men of all reli- 
gious creeds, provided they are found to possess the qualifications which the 
hiws prescribe. 

Besides the inspectors of the academies whose duty requires them to visit 
*^' the schools at least annually, there is a committee appointed in each com- 
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mune or arrondisseraent whose duty it is to visit the schools within their district 
or charge very frequently, and examine into the manner of conducting them, 
the instruction given, &.c. The cor6 or parish Catholic priest, and any other 
minister of the religion of the denominations recognized by law, if there be such 
a minister within the said district, are members of this committee. The com- 
mittees of the departments appointed to examine and license teachers are 
organized in the same way. This arrangement secures a degree of religious 
influence, without which the religious community would not be satisfied. 

As the Catholic religion is the religion of the overwhelming mass of the 
people, the religious instruction of the schools generally partakes very much of 
that character. It is true, however, that Mr. Guizot has labored hard to have the 
religious instruction as free from sectarianism as possible. To some extent he 
has been successful. In some parts of the kingdom where the Protestant popu* 
lation is equal, or nearly so, to the Catholic, or where there are still bitter 
animosities existing between the two sects, each is allowed to have its own 
schools taught by its own teachers, and yet maintained at the public expense 
as much as any of the other schools. Upon this plan the Jews have their own 
schools in several of the large cities. Of course any church or benevolent 
society, or number of individuals, may have a school at their own expense, and 
conducted in such a manner as may suit them, except that the teacher must 
have the requisite brevets of capacity, morals, and authority to teach. 

The law of June 28, 1833, also contemplates the establishment of asvles, or 
infant schools, a considerable number of which have been establishea; and 
schools for adults, of which there are a few and their number is increasing. It 
also includes the normal schools for primary instruction, of which I shall speak 
more fully hereafler. 

Such is a brief outline of the system of primary instruction as established in 
France by a law passed on the 28th of June, 183^3. The information here given 
has been derived from a quarto volume, of nearly 500 pages, prepared by Mr. 
Guizot, and which, besides containing a report to the king of seventy pages, 
made on the 15th of April, 1834, also embraces eighty-one documents, some of 
which are of great length, being copies of all the circulars addressed by him to 
the prefects of the departments, mayors of the communes, rectors of the acade- 
mies, teachers of schools, &c. &c. This volume is an enduring monument of 
praise to the talents, the zeal, the perseverance, and the wisdom of its author. 
It is wonderful how much he accomplished within less than ten months. The 
law was passed, as I have said, on the 28th of June, 1833, and by the 15th of 
the succeeding April, the whole system may be said to have been established. 
It is almost incredible that one mind should have been able to direct so various 
and general a movement, lay down so many and efficient plans, anticipate and 
overcome so many obstacles. And before I pass from this subject it may be 
interesting to present a few facts which are brought to light in the report which 
Mr. Guizot made to the king on this occasion. 

One of these facts is that immense as are the difficulties which lie in the way 
of establishing a thorough system of primary instruction in a country densely 
settled, where prejudices had the growth of centuries, and so much was to be 
done as was the case in France, they were .boldly grasped by a gtant*s hand 
and made at once to yield. The energy with which the government went to 
work is apparent from this one circumstance, which I select out of many. — It 
was essential that the state of education in France should be accurately and 
thoroughly known when this new system was about going into operation. In 
order to accomplish this, Mr. Guizot, by a circular letter, called into this service 
four hundred and ninety men, who were mostly professors in colleges and lite- 
rary men. The enterprise commenced in September and lasted until Decem- 
ber (1833), and employed 10,278 days, and cost 134,517 francs and 75 centimes, 
which make $25,221 93|. This large amount of money was cheerfully and 
wisely laid out for the purpose of acquiring important information. 

The second thing worthy of notice is, the striking facts which this wide- * 
spread investigation brought to light. I can only give a summary of them. It 
is as follows: — There were in that year (1833) 26,180 communes and unions of 
communes which had schools for boys (the inquiry related only to schools for 
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boys) ; the whole number of such schools was 33,695, of which 22,641 were 
public schools, and ] 1,054 were private ; the whole number of scholars who 
attended these schools, that year, was 1,654,828, of whom 1,277,664 were pay- 
scholars, and 377,164 received their instruction gratuitously ; the average allow- 
ance for the traitement of the 18,113 teachers who received such a subsidy was 
241 francs, 88 centimes ; the average of the monthly-fee or subscription was 
one franc and eighteen centimes (about twenty-two cents of American money). 
The number of schools well supplied with books, ,&.c. was 19,192, and the num- 
ber of those which were badly supplied was 14,503 ; the number of good schools 
was 15,601, of moderately good 14,355, and of badly conducted 3,739. It also 
appeared that at least 746,350 boys between the ages of five and twelve years 
were not at school that year. Indeed the number was probably quite 800,000. 
These are some of the results which were ascertained by that investigation. 

Another very interesting topic in Mr. Guizot's report, made on the 15th of 
^pril, 1834, is the estimate which he made of the expense which would be 
encountered for the public schools of primary instruction during that year. 
This estimate was founded on the documentary evidence which he had obtained 
from the departments and communes. It is as follows : The number of schools 
for primary instruction 28,800 ; the number of schools for primary instruction 
superior, 283 ; expense of hiring school-room, 1,428,096 francs ; salaries of 
teachers (only their traitement) 9,160,i70 francs, of which sum the communes were 
to furnish 130,496 francs from their permanent funds, such as tliose derived 
from legacies and endowments, 4,509,365 francs from their ordinary revenues, 
and 2,711,078 francs from special taxes ; while the departments were to fur- 
nish 1,232,675 francs, and the state or general government 576,854 francs. 
This estimate does not include the sums to be paid by the parents in the shape 
of the monthly tuition-fee, nor does it embrace the expenses of the normal 
schools. It will be observed that this estimate refers only .to the public schools 
for primary instruction, and does not comprehend the private schools. 

Another interesting subject which is brought to light in the report of Mr. 
Guizot, above-mentioned, is that relating to the books in circulation in France, 
which are designed for primary schools. On the 12th of August, 1831, the 
government appointed a commission to examine all the books designed for 
primary instruction, which were to be found in France, whether in the French 
language or any other which is used within the kingdom. This commission 
commenced its session on the 1st of September of that year, and from that 
epoch down to the 1st of March, 1834, it examined in all 1,117 different works 
embracing 1,382 volumes. These 1,117 works treat of twenty-eight subjects. 
As many as 83 related to the art of reading, 23 to writing, 157 to French gram- 
roar, 334 to moral and historical subjects, 109 to general history, 63 to the his- 
tory of France, 2 to music, 66 to arithmetic, 9 to astronomy, 3 to hygean coun- 
sels, and the others to various subjects, such as statistics, geography, biogra- 
phy, travels, geometry, surveying, &.c. &c. These books the committee were 
directed to arrange in classes according to their merits. This they have done 
as follows: classical books, 5; excellent books, 11 ; good books, 135; defec- 
tive books, 99 ; books which need modifying, 167 ; books not fit for use, 562 ; 
dangerous books, 29 ; books not decided upon (either because of their publica- 
tion not being completed, or a new and improved edition being announced), 34; 
and books which do not belong to elementary instruction though they bear that 
title, 75. Of the 151 works which are embraced in the first three classes, and 
which alone are fit, in opinion of the committee, to be used in the schools of 
primary instruction, 11 are on the art of teaching, 5 on the methods of reading, 
2 on the proper modes of writing, 10 on arithmetic, 2 on linear drawing, 1 on 
geometry, 3 on surveying, 18 on French grammar, 2 dictionaries, 8 on geogra- 
phy, 2 on cosmography, 2 on astronomy, 20 on history, 3 on biography, 18 on 
moral subjects, 25 on moral histories, fables, &c., 2 of travels, 1 on natural his- 
tory, 1 on mineralogy, 1 on physical science, 1 on chemistry, 2 on music, 1 on 
the principles of law, 3 on elements of agriculture, 1 on political economy, 2 on 
commerce, arts, trades, &c., 2 almanacs, and 2 on hygean counsels. 

A fifth fact of great interest, which may be mentioned as contained in Mr. 
Guizot's report, is the solicitude which he has manifested to have right books 
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introduced into the schools for primary instruction. As soon as possible after 
the passage of the law of June 28, 1833, he caused five school books to be pre- 
pared; the first is entitled, "The Book of Moral and Religious Instruction ;" 
the second was, " Alphabet and First Book of Reading ; '^ the third was, ** A 
Manual of Arithmetic;" the fourth, "A Manual of Grammar and Orthogra- 
phy ;" and the fiflh, "A Manual of History and Geography." The pains which 
Mr. Guizot has taken to introduce religious instruction, founded on the Sacred 
Scriptures, is worthy of all praise, and manifests his just views of what educa- 
tion ought to be. Among the items for which he made appropriations out of 
the 1,500,000 francs which the Chambers granted to his department for 1834, 
are to be found 20,000 copies of the New Testament, and 20,000 copies of the 
"Book of Religious and Moral Instruction," mentioned above, and which were 
given to poor children. Within a few years he has succeeded in introducing 
the Scriptures into very many of the schools for primary instruction which are 
under the control of government, a fact which I have learned from him per- 
sonally in conversation, as well as from the report to which I have so often 
referred. 

A sixth fact of importance which this report reveals, is the astonishing small- 
ness of the number of school-houses, or school-rooms, owned by the communes. 
It appears that the greater part (21,089 out of 37,187) of the communes, in 1833| 
were in the habit of hiring rooms or places in which their primary schools were 
held. Mr. Guizot properly considers this fact as a great evil. It also shows 
conclusively how greatly the subject of primary schools had been neglected in 
France. For had it been otherwise, the communes would not have been desti- 
tute of school -houses, owned by themselves, and centres of deep interest, with 
which, as with the parish churches, the best feelings of the people would have 
been most closely united. To remedy this evil Mr. Guizot proposes tliat an 
effort should be made to build or buy houses, so that every commune and every 
school district should have one. To do this would cost 72,079,908 francs, or 
more than $14,000,000. Enormous as tiiis sura is, he shows that the communes, 
aided by the government, could raise it in the course of some twelve or fifteen 
years, and thus accomplish an object of the first importance. It is proper to 
remark, that in a country of such a dense population as France possesses, it is 
not so easy a matter for each commune or school district to own a school- 
house. Still it is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause of education. 

I will mention but one more fact of great interest which is mentioned in that 
report and the accompanying documents, and which is, the most laudable effort 
which Mr. Guizot has made to induce the teachers of schools to deposite in 
savings-banks a twentieth or some other part of their salaries, to supply the 
wants of old age. Much difficulty was indeed found in getting the savings- 
banks, which are now numerous in France, to come into the precise arrange- 
ment which he wished to make on this subject. But the plan is a noble one, 
and will accomplish incalculable good. Mr. Guizot has also done much in 
every possible way to elevate the character and profession of teachers through- 
out the kingdom, and one of the most efficient ways of doing this he has found 
to be that of seeking out and rewarding in a special manner those whom he has 
found to be most capable and deserving. 

Having now given as full an account of the system of schools for primary 
instruction in France, established since the late revolution, as tlie limits of this 
article allow, I pass on to the next subject in order. 

2. formal Schools for Pnmary Instructiotu Normal schools, or schools to 
prepare teachers for the schools for primary instruction, may be considered as 
an appendage of the present system of education in France from its commence- 
ment in 1808. The law directing the establishment of such institutions was 
ordained that year. But little was done, however, to advance this part of the 
system, as is evident from the fact that in 1828, that is after the lapse of twenty 
years, there were only three normal schools in the whole kingdom. But after 
the revolution of 1830, this part of the system as well as every other soon felt 
the powerful hand of Mr. Guizot. In 1832, the number of these institutions 
had increased to forty-seven, and in April, 1834, as I learn from Mr. Guizot^ 
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report to tbe kmgy there were sixty-two,* and measraes were adopting to estab- 
lirii fifteen more. 

According to the law of Jone 28, 1833, each department is recpiired to estab- 
lish and maintain a norma] school, or in certain circomstances, to unite with 
others in doing so. In conformity with this provision of the law, as many as 
seveoty-three of the departments had either established said schools separately, 
or had done so by a anion of two in some cases. And the prospect was good 
that soon the remaining thirteen departments wonld fblly comply with the law. 

These normal schools are maintained chiefly at the expense of the depart- 
ments, the state rendering some aid when necessary. Those of the students 
who are able to do it pay fur their board and other expenses connected with it, 
such as foel, &c. &c. The tuition is free, the salaries of the professors being 
paid out of the funds provided by the departments. The greater portion of the 
students, however, are supported by scholarships (les bourses, as the French 
call these foundations) which have been founded, or rather maintained, by the 
departments, tbe communes, or the state. In 1831, the number of students in 
the above-mentioned sixty-two normal schools was 1,944, of whom 1,542 were 
Hives inUmeSf that is, boarders in the buildings of these schools, and 402 were 
iUves extemeSf or students who boarded out among the families of the villages 
or cities in which the schools are situated. And of these 1,944 students, 1,306 
were boursiers des departemerds, that is, beneficiaries, as we term them, of the 
departments, and supported at their expense ; 245 were hoursiers de Petat or 
general government ; 118 were boursiers des communes, and 273 bore their own 
expenses. 

The course of studies in these normal schools contemplates a corriculnm of 
two years, and this is the period which almost all of the students spend in these 
institutions. A chaplain is attached to each to impart religious instruction. 
This officer is usually some cur^ or other minister of the gospel who resides in 
the neighborhood, and who receives a salary for his labors. To a great extent 
the Catholic and Protestant students are assorted, as it were, that is, in some of 
the normal schools all the students, or almost all, are Protestants, and in others 
they are Catholics. But in those schools where they are intermixed, a religious 
instructor, who is invariably a minister of the gospel, of each religious denomi- 
nation is employed to instruct the pupils of their respective persuasions. In 
no case, either in these normal schools or in the colleges under the control of 
the government, are the students of one denomination compelled to be present 
at the religious instructions of another. 

The total annual expense of supporting the normal schools which were 
established in 1834, including those which were about to go into operation, 
was estimated at 1,653,424-84 francs, of which the departments were to bear 
1,119,489-58 francs, and the state, the communes, and the students who were 
able to sustain their own expenses, were to bear the remainder. 

It was calculated that when the intentions of the law were fully carried into 
effect, there would be near eighty normal schools in the kingdom, and that they 
would furniish teachers enough to fill the vacancies created by death or other 
causes, or by the erection of new schoQl||^In a country whose population is so 
dense, and where it is so difficult to change from one pursuit to another, those 
who become teachers of primary schools seldom abandon the profession. 

In many cases, what are called the schools of superior primary instruction 
are connected with the normal schools, and taught by the professors. A few 
model schools have been established, which are only another species of normal 
school, and need not be described particularly. In some cases, also, classes 
composed of those who are preparing to become teachers are attached to the 
colleges, royal or communal. 

Inasmuch as I have stated what are the branches of knowledge on which the 
teachers in the schools of primary instruction, both common and superior, are 
examined previously to receiving a brevet of capacity from the proper authori- 
ties, it is not necessary to state the studies of the normal schools, for they are 

* (t will be wen in another part of this article that tbe present number of normal schools is fifty-six, 
exclusive of tbe claysos taught io some of tbe royal colleges. 
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the same. I therefore pass on to give an account of the next school in the scale, 
as one ascends. 

3. Permons and Inatitulions. Pensions and institutions belong to the same 
class of establishments for education. The only difference between them is, 
that in the institutions the studies are supposed to be by the law, and gen- 
erally they are in fact, more advanced than in the pensions. Both are what we 
should call private boarding-schools. Vet both may have, (and often this is so 
in fact,) in addition to tlie intimes^ as the French call them, (or boarders, as we 
should call them,) eodimesj that is, day-scholars who board with their parents or 
friends. In the pensions and institutions fur boys, in addition to the highest 
branches of an education in the French, the youth may prosecute their studies 
preparatory for an entrance into college. In the pensions and institutions for 
girls, the young ladies of France acquire their instruction in the higher branches 
of knowledge appertaining to their education. 

In point of rank the directeurs des institutions (the principals of the institu- 
tions) precede the maitres des pensions (the masters of the pensions), and this is 
observed in all public processions. 

Although the pension^ and institutions are private seminaries of learning, yet 
they form a part of the system of establishments of education which constitutes 
the University of France, and are regularly visited by the inspectors of the 
academies within the bounds of which they are situated. The teachers in each 
must have brevets of capacity and morality, as well as diplomas of authorization, 
granted, in the name of the king, by the minister of public instruction, and 
signed by him, and by one of the council of public instruction, and also by one 
of the inspectors-general of the University of France. The heads or teachers 
of the institutions pay, each, annually, the sum of 150 francs to the University, 
for license to have an institution, and the masters (maitres] of the pensions pay, 
each, for the same privilege, seventy-live francs annually. In addition to this, 
each institution and pension is required to pay one-twentieth part of its income, 
whether from the tuition of its pupils, or the board of such as live in these 
establishments, into the treasury of the University of France. These moneys 
constitute a portion of the fund which is annually devoted by the government 
to promote education, through every gradation from the schools of primary 
instruction up to the several faculties. The largest portion of that fund is, 
however, derived directly from the national treasury, by a special vote of the 
Chambers, and which is made upon the presentation of the budget of the min- 
ister of public instruction. 

The studies pursued in the pensions and institutions for boys are the same 
as are pursued in the communal and royal colleges. They consist of the 
French, Latin, Greek (and often the English, German, and Italian) languages, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, geography, history, logic, moral 
science, &c. And according to the theory and law upon which the University 
of France is established, the pupils of these private establishments are required 
to foUow the coUeges, as it is called. That is, they are required to be taken daily 
to some college, either communal or royal, to recite their lessons to the 
professors, with the students who lodge, if any, in that college. Indeed, in 
that case, they are considered as being students of that college. Any one who 
has been in Paris, or in other large cities of France, must have often met compa- 
nies of boys and young men marching along the streets, with one or two older 
persons with them. They were the pupils of some pension or institution going 
to their college to recite their lessons. Ordinarily, they go twice a-day, and 
spend two hours, at each visit, at the college. Whilst in the pension or institu- 
tion, they prosecute their studies under the superintendence of the head or 
master, and are daily drilled by him in the lessons to be recited, or such as 
have been recited, at the college. 

It is obvious that this plan, if adhered to, requires but one or two teachers or 
heads to a large pension or institution. But though the theory and the law are 
such as I have stated, yet strict compliance is not always required. This is 
more especially the case since the late revolution. Where it is adhered to, the 
pupils have to pay a regular tuition-fee to the college which they frequent It 
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often happens now, in cases where the pupils are not taken to any college, 
they prosecute regulajly the same studies in the pension and the institution, 
with the exception of those of the last year or two. Indeed, sometimes they 
do not attend, at all, any college, and yet if found to be deserving, upon an 
examination by the professors of a college, they receive their certificate of let- 
ters, or science, or both, just as they are qualified. Those, even, who pursue 
their studies privately, that is, at home with private teachers, as is sometimes 
the case, may receive these certificates from a college in the same way, that is, 
by undergoing a proper and well-sustained examination. 

From Uiis statement it must be manifest that a collegiate education, or what 
is equivalent thereto, together with the certification of its completeness, may 
be obtained in France upon terms as liberal as it is possible to conceive of; 
Any man who can make it appear to the professors of a college, upon an exam- 
ination, that he has prosecuted successfully all the branches of knowledge 
included in the college circle, may receive the appropriate degree, and rank as 
a graduated member of that college. And it might not be amiss to ask why it 
should not be so every where ? 

Theoretically speaking, the students of pensions are required to continue in 
those seminaries until they are prepared to enter what is called the troisi^me 
or quatri^me (third or fourth) class in the colleges. After tliat they are required 
to enter an institution, if they prefer continuing in a private seminary to enter- 
ing a college. But in point of fact this rule has not been very strictly observed, 
during the last several years. And it is not uncommon for students to remain 
in a pension and pursue all the studies of the college curriculum without going 
at all into an institution, employing that word in the sense in which it is used 
in the arrangement of tiie University of France. 

4. Colleges* The colleges of France are of two sorts, communal and rovaL 
The former are numerous, exceeding three hundred, as the reader will find in 
another place, and are supported principally by the communes in which they 
are respectively situated. It is for this reason that they are called communal. 
They are to be found in almost every important city, town, and borough of the 
kingdom. The latter are much fewer in number, being only between forty and 
fifty, and are supported chiefly at the expense of the government. Every 
academy has at least one within its bounds, as will hereafter more fully be 
shown. They are established only in the most important cities and towns of 
the kingdom. 

Some of the communal colleges have endowments which yield them some 
revenue ; but generally they depend for their support upon the tuition-fees, 
graduation-fees, &c. of the students. As a general fact it may be stated that 
the professors and other officers of these colleges receive very small salaries, 
varying from 1,000 francs to 3,000 and sometimes more. The professors often 
devote a portion of their unoccupied time to teaching private scholars, to giv- 
ing instruction in schools, or to some other literary employment. It ought to 
be said, however, that the communal colleges are almost always situated in the 
smaller cities, and in the towns and villages where the expenses of living are 
exceedingly low. 

The royal colleges derive almost their whole support from the government. 
Their professors' salaries are paid from the budget of the minister of public 
instruction. And there is provision made for the maintenance of many students 
at the public expense. There are, however, many students in the royal 
colleges who bear their own expenses. Not only does the general government 
have scholarships (bourses) in the royal colleges, but also the departments are 
allowed to make the same kind of provision for the maintenance of poor young 
men of distinguished talents. The same thing is done to some extent by the 
communes for the support of young men of promise in the communal colleges. 

The salaries of the professors in the royaJ colleges are generally very mod- 
erate, seldom exceeding 3,000 or 4,000 francs, and in many cases are not more 
than 2,000 or 2,500 francs. In some cases they are even as low as 1,200 or 
1,500. The salaries, in some cases, depend much upon the nature of the pro- 
fessorship. Of course much depends also on the situation of the college. The 
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salaries of the professors in the royal colleges in Paris and Versailles and otffer 
large cities where the expense of living is great, are much higher than in the 
coUeges situated in cities where that expense is less. It may be stated as a 
general remark, that the salaries of the professors in the royid and communal 
coUeges, are much smaller than are the salaries of professors in coUeges in 
England and the United States. This is owing both to greater cheapness of 
living in most places in France remote from the large cities, and even in them 
if remote from the capita], and to the facilities which exist for obtaining consid- 
erable incomes from other literary sources. Besides this, there is another 
reason why the salaries of professors may be smaller, comparatively in France 
than in England or the United States, which is, that in France provision is 
made by which a considerable pension is granted to aged professors, or those 
who were formerly professors, provided they devoted at least twenty years of 
their lives to that employment. This pension, to aged and infirm men, is a 
source of great support and comfort 

The following is an outline of the studies which are pursued and their order 
in both the communal and royal colleges. The pupils are required to be eight 
years of age when they enter, to be able to read and write, acquainted with the 
elements of arithmetic, and must bring certificates of having been vaccinated, 
from an authorized physician, and of good conduct from their former teachers. 

The first two years are devoted to preliminary studies which comprehend 
sacred history, French and Latin grammar, geography, arithmetic, and writing. 
This course is introductory to the more appropriate studies of the college, 
which comprise Latin, Greek, and French literature, geography, ancient and 
modem history, mythology, Roman and Greek antiquities, and the elements of 
the natural sciences. For the prosecution of these studies the course is divided 
into six classes ordinarily, (in a few cases eighty) each of which is considered 
as requiring a year for its period. To each class is appointed one professor. 
In the royid colleges of Paris there are two professors for the first class,* that 
of rhetoric, which is, however, the last in the course as it regards time. The 
classes are named numerically, /Sr^f,* second^ ihirdj fourih^ fflhj nr<A;~in 
French, atconde^ troisiime^ quain^me, &e. In the order of their time these 
classes are taken in a reverse manner, the sixth coming first, and the first or 
class of rhetoric comes last, and concludes the course of what is called letters. 

The following is a summary view of the studies of each class in the order of 
their prosecution. 

7^ SixOi Cla$a (1st year). 

Lessons from the SeUcttB e profania^ or dt Vxria iUtutribua whia Ronut; 
the fables of Phsdrus compared with those of La Fontaine ; ancient and mod- 
ern geography compared ; mythology, with themes on the same ; writing and 
arithmetic. 

The Fifth Class (2d year). 

Extracts from Justin and Comdius J^epos^ Cicero's Familiar Letters, Ele- 
ments of the Greek language, and iQsop's Fables, Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties, and themes on the same subjects. 

The Fourth Class (3d year). 

Extracts from ^aintus Curtius, Livy, Commentaries of Caesar, Cicero de 
Amicitia and de Senectute, Ludan^s Dialogues^ the Cyropadia ofXenophonj the 
Bueolies and Georgics of Virgil, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, composition of 
Latin poetry, themes on the elements of natural science, drawing, which com- 
mences this year, and is continued in all those which follow. 

The Third Class (4th year). 

7\icitus, Sallustj Latin and GreeA; Moralists, the JEneid and Iliad, themes as 
in tlie preceding class. 



* lutead otfirH, that elan if ordinarily called the olais of rhaiorie. 
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Tibe Second Class (5th year). 

Orations of Cicero, the lliadj Mneid^ Elemeuts of Rhetoric, Narrative compo- 
sitions. Ancient history, Roman history, history of the middU ages, and modem 
history are pursued in this class, and indeed in all the classes. 

The Rhetorical Class (6th year). 

Condones e veleribus Historiis excerptcb. Extracts from the orations of CieerQ 
and Demosthenes, Condones PoeOctt, and the Greek tragic writers, the princi- 
ples of eloquence and rules of composition, Latin verses, French and Latin 
composition, and Latin and Greek translation. 

This is a brief outline of the portion of collegiate education which embraces 
the study of what is called Letters. The study of the sciences forms the next 
division and occupies two years. The number of professors in each of the 
colleges out of Paris, for the course of sciences, is four, whilst in some of those 
in that city the number is greater. 

The first year's course of sciences comprises logic, metaphysics, morals, with 
the rights of nature and of nations, arithmetic, geometry, rectilineal trigonome- 
try, algebra. At the commencement of each mathematical lesson, a summary 
of the preceding one is given; at the same time the scholars are interro- 
gated upon what was then treated of, and their exercises are examined. The 
philosophical lecture, or rather recitation, is in Latin. 

The second year is wholly devoted to the prosecution of mathematical and 
physical science, and the subjects are the following: statics, elements of 
algebra, application of algebra to geometry, physics, chemistry, elements of 
physical astronomy, drawing, descriptive geometry, natural history and physical 
science. To the lectures on the subject of natural history the members of the 
third, second, and rhetorical classes are also admitted. 

This is the entire course of college study in France. It is essentially the 
same both in the communal and the royal colleges. It wil) be perceived that, 
followed literally, it would require ten years, and supposing that the student 
enters when eight years old, he will have reached his eighteenth year hj 
the time of the completion of the course. When a young man has gone through 
the whole course which I have described, he is entided to two diplomas, or 
rather certificates, one for letters, the other for sciences. 

It ought to be added that a student is not bound to adhere literally to this 
course. If qualified, he may enter an advanced class. And, indeed, he may 
attain the certificates above mentioned, if upon an examination, he is found 
worthy of them, without having been a member, strictly speaking, of any col- 
lege. This is not, however, the usual course. On the contrary it is edmost 
universal to spend at least two or three of the last years in some college. 

Two examinations take place annually in the colleges ; one in May, by the 
inspectors of the academy within whose bounds they are respectively situated, 
assisted by the provisor and censor ; the other in October, by the rector, assisted 
by the academic council. On these occasions prizes are distributed to those 
who are most distinguished for their merits and proficiency. 

The council of administration (or what is in our country called the faculty) of 
each college consists of the following officers : 

Provisor, or president, who has the oversight of the college. 
Censor, who has charge of the studies of the students. 
Almoner, or chaplain, who gives the religious instruction. 
Steward, (aconome). 
Professors. 

Assistant or adjunct professors, (agreg^s). 

Directors of study (mattres d*kuaes), who superintend the studies of the pupils 
when they are not with the professors. 

The royal colleges are divided into four classes, according to the amount of 
board paid by the scholars, and the value of the professors' suaries. 
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Those of PariB and VerBailles fonn the first class ; the board and salaries in 
which are the highest, and are as follows : — 



Board, 



Salaries, •< 



C Paris, 

( Versailles, 

''Provisor, 
Censor, 
Almoner, 
Steward, 

Professor of Ist class. 
Professor of 2d do.. 
Professor of 8d do., 

^Director of study. 



900 168 60 

750 140 62i 

6.000 937 60 

3,600 666 20i 

do. do. 

3,000 662 60 

do. do. 

2,500 468 75 

2,000 375 00 

1,200 226 00 



The second class of royal colleges, in regard to expenses and salaries of 
officers, embraces those of Rouen, Strasbourg, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux* 



Board, 



Salaries, -< 



'Provisor, 
Censor, 
Almoner, 
Steward, 

Professor of 1st class, 
Professor of 2d do.. 
Professor of 3d do.. 
Director of study. 



Francs, Dollars, 

760 140 62i 

4,000 760 00 

2,500 468 75 

do. do. 
2,000 875 00 

do. do. 

1,800 287 60 

1,600 281 26 

1,000 187 60 



The third class comprises those of Rheims, Caen, Amiens, Douai, Metz, 
Besan^on, Dijon, Grenoble, Nismes, Montpellier, Toulouse, Orleans, Angers, 
Nantes, Rennes. 

Francs. DMars. 



Board, 



Salaries, « 



'Pro visor. 
Censor, 
Almoner, 
Steward, 

Professor of 1st class. 

Professor of 2d do., 

Professor of 3d do., 

^Director of study, 



650 121 87i 

3,500 666 20i 

2,000 375 00 

do. do. 

1,600 300 00 

1,800 337 50 

1,500 281 25 

1,200 226 00 

800 160 00 



The fourth class of roval colleges includes those of Nancy, Avignon, Tour- 
non, Rhodes, Cahors, Pau, Poictiers, Bourges, Pontivy, Limoges, Clermont, 
Monlins. 



Board, 



Salaries, •( 



Provisor, 

Censor, 

Almoner, 

Steward, 

Professor of 1st order. 

Professor of 2d do. 

Professor of 3d do. 

Director of study 



Francs, Dollars, 

600 112 76 

3,000 562 50 

1,600 281 26 



do. 



do. 



1,400 262 60 

1,500 281 25 

1,200 225 00 

1,000 187 60 

700 131 26 



Besides the fixed sum for board, the scholars who bear their own expenses 
also pay fifty francs per annum for the use of books, &c. in the colleges in the 
department, and one hundred francs in the colleges which are situated in Paris. 

In each royal college there are forty-one royal scholarships or bursaries 
^bourses), which are appropriated to the maintenance of scholars in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

Scholan with entire bursaries, 20 making 20 bursaries. 

Do. withthree-fourthsof a bursary each, 12 do. 9 do. 

Do. with half of a bursary, 24 do. 12 do. 



Total, scholars, 56 



41 bursaries or foundations. 
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Those who have full hursaries are received altogether gratis ; the others 
must make up the price of board annually in advance. 

The value of royal bursaries difierd in the difierent classes of royal col- 
leges : — 

Frtmes. Dollars. 

Iq Paris and Versailles it is 750 140 62i| per annum. 

In the 2d class of colleges, 625 117 18| 

In the 8d do. do. 550 103 12j 

In the 4th do. do. 500 93 75 

The annual expenses of the royal colleges, so far as the government is con- 
zeroed, are paid out of the budget. A few years ago, including professors' 
4salaries, bursaries, &c. they amounted to 1,800,000 francs ($337,500 00). 

formal School for the preparation af Prof essors for the Collies, 

Before I take leave of this part of the subject, I will call the attention of the 
reader to a most important institution, which is situated at Paris (No. 115 rue 
St Jacques) and which is maintained at the expense of the government It is 
a school in which those who devote themselves to the vocation of professors in 
the colleges of France may prosecute their studies, and make those high attain- 
ments in the branches which they will have to teach at a future day, which will 
qualify them to enter with great advantage upon their offices as professors. 
This institution is under the immediate direction and government of the min- 
ister and royal council of public instruction. The board and instruction are 
gratuitous, and successful candidates are considered as royal beneficiaries 
Jboursiers). They are chosen after a public examination (concows) which 
IS held by the proper authorities in each Academy of the University. This 
examination is held annually from the 5th to the 10th of August The appli- 
cants must have inscribed their names as such between the 15th of June and 
the 15th of July preceding. The principal conditions of admission are, — 1. 
Not to be under 17 nor over 23 years of age. 2. To have completed the 
course of study, including philosophy, in a royal or communal college in the 
kingdom, and the production of certificates of that fact as well attestations of 
morality, &c. 3. To have obtained the grade of bachelor of letters and of 
sciences, the diplomas of which shall be presented, together with a legal aa- 
thority from the applicant's father, mother or guardian, to contract the engage- 
ment which he has to make in entering this institution. Besides attending the 
lectures which are given in this institution, the pupils are allowed to attend 
those which are given by the faculties of sciences and letters in the College 
of France, the Museum of Natural History, &c. The course of studies ex- 
tends through three years. 

The following is an outline of the course of study, with the names of the 
teachers (Maitres de Conference, as they are called) and assistant teachers. 

Section of Letters. 



First Tear. 

BL Lebai , Ctramtnar and Qreek Language. 
M. GiboD, Latin and French Literature. 
M. Filon, Jincient History. 
M. Gamier, Philosophy. 

Second Tear. 

M. Gnigniaut, History of Greek Literature. 
M. Binn, History of Latin Literature. 



M. Nisard, History of French Literature. 

M. Micholet, Modem SSstory. 

M. Damiron, History of Philosophy, 

TViird Tear. 

M. M. Guigniaut, ) jSneient, French, and Foreign 

Rinn, & Miaard, ( Literature. 
M. Damiron, Philosophy. 
M. Michalet, Mstory. 



Section of Sciences. 



First Tear. 



H. Levy, JSlgebra^ Jlstrenomy^ Calculation ofProh- 

lemsy ^c. 
M. Leroy, Analytical and Descriptive Geometry. 
M. Goerin, Chemistry. 
M. Delafoaae, Botany. 

Second Tear, 

IL hevjf It^flnitesimal Analysis, 
BL P6ciet, Physics. 

M. DelafoMe, Mineralogy and Fegetable Physi- 
ology. 



Third Tear, 

M. Leroy, Mechanics. 

M. P6clet, Physical Manipulation and Construc- 
tion of Instruments. 
M. Gnerin, Chemical Manipulations and Analyses, 
M. Delafosse, Geology^ Mineralogy^ and Botany. 
BL ValencieDDei , Zoology ^ Comparative Anatomyf 



and Physiology. 
M. DaviTier, Dramng-Master, AtU 

tion of Sciences. 
BL Chevet (adjunct), Chemistry* 
BL Callot, Physios, 



ttaehed to the Sac- 
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This institution owes its existence to a very enlightened policy. Tt was firsl 
established many years ago. It was, however, dissolved by Charles X. Under 
the present dynasty, and especially by the exertions of M. Guizot, it has been 
re-established and brought to its present flourishing state. 

5. Faculties. We come now to the highest courses of studies, which are 
taught by what are called the faculties. These faculties are five in number, 
viz. the faculties of theology, of law, of mediciue, of mathematical and physical 
sciences, and of letters. The first three, it will be perceived, are for those who 
intend to devote themselves to the professions of theology, law and medicine. 
The other two — ^those of sciences and letters — are designed to qualify candi- 
dates for these professions, or to give instruction to those who, having no pro- 
fession in view, wish to devote themselves to literature in general, or to the 
business of authorship. 

The faculties are, in other words, the places, or to speak more properly, the 
groups of professors whose appropriate work is to deliver lectures on the 
subjects appertaining to their professorships, and to examine the persons who 
desire degrees in the respective faculties. I have already stated that the 
University of France is divided into twenty-six academies, each of which 
includes two or more departments. It does not necessarily happen that all 
these ^ve orders of faculties are to be met with in the same academy. This 
may occasionally be so, as in the case of the Academy of Paris ; but it is a 
rare occurrence, and an academy has seldom more than one, two or three 
faculties within its limits, as will fully appear hereafter. 

At the head of each faculty is a dean, chosen from among the professors, and 
under the authority of the rector of the academy. He convokes and presides 
over its meetings, which must take place at least once a month, but oflener if 
necessary. The secretary, who is at the same time treasurer and keeper of the 
archives, conducts all the details of business, regulates the receipts, expendi- 
tures, &c. and keeps the accounts of the faculty. The dean performs the same 
duties in the faculty as the rector does in the academy. He looks after its in- 
terestSy and sees that all the laws^ statutes and regulations are duly observed. 

I suppose the theory of this organization to have intended that young men, 
after having completed the regular curriculum or course in college, or what 
may be equivalent, and received the certificate of that fact from the college 
authorities, which I have already spoken of fully, — should enter one of the fac- 
ulties of letters and sciences ; or both in succession, as the case might re- 
quire, and there attend a course of lectures, before they could enter any one of 
the faculties of theology, law or medicine. And many pursue this course. But it 
is not absolutely necessary. If a voung man has received a certificate from a 
college that he has been examined and pronounced well acquainted with the 
studies pursued in the colleges, he may go to a faculty of letters, and, after an 
approved examination, receive a diploma from that faculty. He may do so with 
respect to the sciences, provided he is a sufiSicient scholar. 

It is, however, different in regard to the three other faculties, viz : those of 
theology, law, and medicine. A candidate for a degree in those faculties 
must enter as a regular student, and go through the course of lectures and 
studies, and then be examined by the faculty under whose direction he pursues 
his studies. 

The salary of a professor in all these faculties is 3,000 francs (less than $600) 
and is derived from the State ; but there are also some additions from inscrip- 
tion and examination-fees. Besides, most of these professors have other employ- 
ments, and many of them very lucrative ones, as in the case of the medical and 
law professors, and all are able to obtain considerable sums from their literary 
pursuits. 

The faculties of theology are eight in number, and are situated in Paris, 
Aix, Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Montauban. Two of 
these are Protestant, viz : those of Montauban, for the Reformed (Oalvinists) and 
Strasbourg, for the Church of the Augsburg Confession (Lutheran). The other 
six are Catholic. As the number of professors, with tneir respective subjects 
of instraction, will appear in another part of this article, I will not state it here. 
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A diploma from a faculty of letters, is requisite to enable a person to become a 
student in this faculty. The course of study for one who takes the degree of 
bachelor of theology, is three years ; for the degree of licentiate, it is neces- 
sary to have been a bachelor one year at least, and defended two theses, one of 
which must be in Latin. To obtain the degree of doctor in theology, the candi- 
date must defend a final and a general Uiesis. The fees in the theological 
faculties are not great A diploma of bachelor of theology costs about fi5 
francs, or less than five dollars. 

I would here add that the government gives annually to the Catholic semi- 
naries, for the education of young men for the ministry, 2,525 bourses, valued at 
400 francs each, making in all the enormous sum of one million and ten thou- 
sand francs, or mie hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred and seventy- 
Jive dollars. Whilst to the Protestants it grants annually 30 entire bourses and 
60 demi-bourseSf or what would be 60 entire bourses, which at 400 francs each 
make 24,000 francs, or $4,500. 

The faculties of law are nine in number and are situated in the cities of 
Paris, Strasbourg, Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Toulouse, Poictiers, Rennes, and 
Caen. To be entitled to enter as a student in one of these faculties, or to take 
an inscription as it is termed, the student must have attained the age of 16 years, 
and be possessed of the degree of bachelor of letters. The periods of study 
are, for a simple certificate of capacity, one year ; for bachelor and licentiate, 
three years ; and for a doctorate, four years. 

The studies of the first year are : 1. Natural law, law of nations, general 
law. 2. A first course of French civil law. 3. History of Roman and French 
law. 

The studies of the 2d year are : 1. Institutes of Roman law. 2. Second 
course of French civil law. 3. Civil procedure, (Procedure Civile.) 

The studies of the 3d year are : 1. A third course of French civil law. 2. 
Commercial law. 3. Administrative law (Droit Mministraiif), 

The studies of the 4th year are : 1. Institutes of Roman law. 2. History of 
law. 3. Administrative law. 

The examiners for conferring degrees are the professors and their assistants. 
The inspectors-general of the University of France, have the right to be pres- 
ent, and if they deem it requisite, may themselves examine the candidate. 

The expenses for inscriptions, examination-fees, diplomas, and visas and ver- 
jfications for each student, for the whole period of four years amount to about 
1,032 francs, or $193 1-2. 

In each faculty of law there must be at least five professors and two assist- 
ants : the number may be increased at the royal pleasure. 

The faculty of law in the capital, embraces sixteen professors, many of 
whom are men of great distinction. The number of students in this celebrated 
school has this year been upwards of 3,000. 

Faculties of Medicine, The three great medical faculties are those of Paris, 
Strasbourg, and Montauban. Besides these, there are seventeen minor or sec- 
ondary schools of medicine, situated at Amiens, Marseilles, Angers, Besan^on, 
Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, Nancy, Rheims, Poictiers, 
Rennes, Nantes, Rouen, Toulouse. 

Candidates aspiring to the degree of doctor in medicine, must produce their 
register of birth, the consent of their parents or guardians, and a diploma of 
bachelor of letters and also that of sciences. 

The course for a full degree is four years ; the studies of which are : 

1st. year. Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Medical Philosophy or Hygiene, Ex- 
ternal Pathology, Botany. 

2d year. Astronomy, Physiology, Practical Medicine, (Medicine Opiratoire,) Hy- 
giene, Pharmacy, External Pathology, External Clinics. 

3d year. Practical Medicine, External Clinics, Internal Pathology, Materia Medica, 
Internal Clinics. 

4th year. Internal Clinics, History of Medicine, Internal Pathology, Legal Medicine* 
Clinique de Perfectionnement, Midwifery. 

Upon completing his studies, the candidate may enter upon his trials, which 
are five in number, viz : 1. On Anatomy and Physiology. 2. Pathology and 
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Notoloffy. 3. Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 4. Hygiene and 
Medical Jurisprudence. 5. Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

The inscription and examination-fees are as follows : Ist year's inscriptions, 
(four in number,| 100 fVancs ; 2d year's inscriptions, 120 ; 3d year's inscriptions, 
140 ; 4th year's inscriptions, 140 ; 1st examination, 60 francs ; 2d examination, 
70 ; 3d examination, 70 ; 4th examination, 80 ; 5th examination, 100 ; thesis, 
120 ; right of visa, 100 ; in all, 1,100 francs, or (206 25. 

The students are examined for degrees by the professors. The Medical 
Faculty of Paris is very distinguished. At present it embraces 27 professors, 
(including 3 honorarv professors,) and 61 agreg^s or assistants, besides a libra* 
rian, a keeper of the museum, and a chief of anatomical operations. The 
number of regular students this year, is about 4,000. In addition to these, thero 
are nearly three thousand graduates and physicians from other medical institu- 
tions in France and other countries, who are admitted gratuitously to all the 
lectures and other advantages of this celebrated school. The students who 
intend only to take the degree of qfflcUr de aarU^^ and those who are designed 
for the profession of pharmacy, have to pass through courses of study in the 
fkculties of medicine less extended than those who take the degree of doctor in 
medicine. The females who are to become accoucheuaeSf are required to go 
through a prescribed course of study. They are allowed to attend certain lee* 
tares of the Medical School. 

FaetUtiea of Sdenees. — They are eiffht in number, and are situated at Paris, 
Strasbourg, Caen, Toulouse, Montpeflier, Dijon, Lyons, and Qrenoble. The 
subjects or studj are : Differential and Integral Calculus *, Mechanics and As- 
tronomy ; Physical, Theoretical, and Practical Chemistry ; Different Branches 
of Natural History. In Paris, the Faculty of Sciences is composed of two 
sections. Mathematical and Physical, the former consisting of three courses, 
viz. : on Differential and Integral Calculus, Mechanics, and Astronomy ; 
the latter of four courses, viz. : on Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology, Zoology and Physioloffy. There is also an addi- 
tional course of experimental physics, common to tne two sections. 

The courses of the faculties of sciences are of nine months' duration. To 
obtain the diploma of bachelor of sciences, the applicant must possess that of 
bachelor of letters, and undergo an examination on the branches studied in 
this fkculty. To become a licentiate or a doctor in this faculty, requires an 
attendance on two (in Paris, three] courses of lectures, two theses, &,c. 

The fees in this raculty are small, being only 24 francs for the examination, 
and 36 for the diploma of a bachelor, making 60 francs, or (11 25. Tho ex- 
amination, inscriptions and diploma of a licentiate, cost 72 francs, or (13 50, 
whilst the examination and diploma of a doctor cost 120 francs, or (22 50. 

FacvUUi of LeUers, — ^They are six in number, and are established in Paris, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, Caen, Dijon, and Besani^on. 

In the capital, the courses of lectures delivered by the professors of the 
fkculty of letters, are nine. 

1. Philosophy. 2. History of Philosophy. 3. Greek Literature. 4. Latin 
Eloi^uence. 5. Latin Poetry. 6. French Eloquence. 7. French Poetry. 8. 
Ancient and Modem History. 9. Ancient and Modern Geography. 

The fees are the same in this faculty as in the faculty of sciences. 

Having completed the description of the various orders or classes of estab- 
lishments for education which are comprised in tho University of France, from 
the schools for primary instruction up to the faculties, I proceed now to another 
survey of it, as divided into academies ; and in doinff this, I shall give the 
names of the officers of academies and of the ro^al colleges, as they stood in 
]8d5. A few changes have since occurred, but it would not be importaht to 
indicate them, even if it were possible to do so. It will be remembered that it 
has been stated that there are 26 academies in France corresponding to the 26 
royal courts, or rather the districts of the royal courts, embracing, each, from 
two to several departments. I shall follow the alphabetical order in which these 
•eademiei occur. 

VOL. IX. 
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1* Academy of Aix« 



This Academy embraces three departments ; 
Bouches-du-Rbdne (Mouth of the Rhone), 
Basses-Alpes (Lower Alpes), et le Var, and 
rile de Corse (Corsica). 

M. Dosmichels, Rector, 

Meggrg. Dupuy-Montbrun, j j^^j^,. 

M. Fadignon, Secretary. 

Faculty of Theology (Catholic). 

AL Castellan, Dean. 

Profeesers. 

Mesgrs. Polge, Theology. 

Castellan, Ecclesiaatical History and Dia- 

cipline. * 
Reynaud, Biblical Studies. 
Thaneron, Sacred Eloquence. 

Faculty of Lava. 

M. Bernard, Dean. 

M. de Jalionne, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Bernard, Roman Law. 

Bouteille, \ 

Balzac, > Code Civil. 

De Fouff^res de Villandry, j 

Bouteun, Procedure and Criminal Law, 

Cregp, Code of Common Law. 

Baret ( Sifppi^aiw or Assistants. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Marseilles. 

Royal College^ at Marseilles. 

Meggrs. Degchamps, Provisor. 
M61iD0, Censor. 
Nitard, Steward, (Econome.) 
L*Abb6 Gaulier, Chaplain^ (Aumdnier.) 

Professors. 

BAeggrg. Dunoyer, Philosophy, 
Raynaud, Rhetoric. 



Hazard, Second (clasg) Seconde, 

Giscaro, Third (class) TVoisiime. 
Cavalier Fourth (class) Quatridme, 
Borelly, Assistant, 

And'r6 "'^' j Fifth (class) anquiime. 
Morly de Sainte-Erine, Sixth (class) Sixiime, 
F61ix Salze, Physical Sciences. 
Darier, Special Mathematics. 
Souch^res, Elementary Mathematics. 

Internal students, 160; external, S30. Ingtita- 
tions, 5. Normal Schools for primary inst ruction, Si. 
Pensions, 41. Primary Schools, 1,659. 

Communal Colleges ,-~^i Aix, Aries, Tarascon, 
Barcelonnetle, Castellane, Digne, Manosque, 
Seyne, Sisteron, Draguignan, Grasse, Lorgues, 
Toulon, Ajaccio, Bastia, and Calvi,-— in all, 16. 

Besides the three Communal colleges in the 
Island of Corsica, — at Ajaccio, Bastia, and 
Calvi, — a new institution, to be called the Paoli 
School, is about to be established. This institu- 
tion will owe its origin to a legacy of the cele- 
brated General Paoli, who bequeathed his 
estate to the government for the erection of an 
institution in which youth of his native island 
might be educated. Although the legacy was 
accepted in 1816, yet certain legal obstructions 
were originated which were not overcome until 
this present year. The income of the Paoli 
legacy is 200 pounds sterling or 6,000 francs per 
annum. There are to be six professors in this 
school, one of whom, according to the terms of 
the legacy, is to devote his time to the delivery 
of lectures on the evidences of Christianity and 
to demonstrate the support which Natural reli- 
gion yields to the doctrines of the Gospel. The 
government is to render the aid necessary to 
secure the object of Paoli's generous legacy. 



2. Academy of Amiens* 

This Academy embraces three departments ; 
Aisne, Oise, and Somme. 

M. Martin, Rector. 
M. Candas, Secretary. 



There is a secondary school for Medicine at 
Amiens. 

Royal College of Amiens. 

Messrs. Braive, Provisor. 
Fabre, Censor. 
Joumard-Vilain, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Cr6pin, Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Mallet, Philosophy. 
Lebailly, Rhetoric. 



Jourdain-Lecoq., Second, 

Farochon, History, 

Fleutelot, Third. 

Lecoq., Fourth, 

Ponchelle, Fifth, 

Gisclard, Sixth. 

Thomas, Adjunct for the &zth. 

Pellet, Physical &:iences. 

Delorme, Special MathematUs, 

Laurent, Elementary Meithematics. 

Internal students (boarders), 120 ; external, 180. 

Communal Colleges, — at Abbeville, P^ronne, 
Chateau-Thierry, "Laon, Sainl-Quenlin, Sois- 
sons, Vervins, Beauvais, Clermont, and Com- 
pi^gne, — in all, 10. 

Institutions, 2. Normal schools, S. Pensions, 50. 
Primary schools, 2,697. 



3. Academy of Angers* 



This Academy comprehends three depart- 
ments ; Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne; and Sarlhe. 

M. Collet-Dubi|[non, Rector. 
M. de la Rous8i6re, ) r_^.,,^. 
M. Pilatte, i Inspectors. 

M. Meziire, Secretary. 

There is a secondary school for Medicine at 
Angers. 

Royal College of Angers. 

Messrs. Gavinet, Provisor. 
Delmas, Censor. 
B6clard, Steward, 
L'AbM Noyers, Chaplain. 



Professors, 



Messrs. Delens, Philosophy. 

De Condren de Suzanne, Rhetoric. 
Sorin, Second. 
Duprey, History. 
Garrigues, Third. 
David, Fourth. 
Leclerc, Fifth. 
L'Hermiteau, Sixth, 
Morren, Physical Sciences. 
Bayan, Special Mathematics, 
Justus, Elemenlaru Mathematics. 
Frilet de Ch&teau-Neuf, German and Eng- 
lish. 
Internal students, 118 ; external, 110. 
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du-Loir, Courdemancbe, Mamen, le Mans, 
Sable, St.-Calaii, and La Suze, — in all, 18. 

InftiiutionB, L Normal iohoolB,SL PeoBiooi, 17. 
Primary ichooU, 1,S13. 



4« Academy of Besanfion* 



This Academy includes three departments, — 
Doubs, Jura, and Haute-Sa6ue (Upper Saooe). 
M. Ordinaire, Rector. 

M. George, Secretary, 

Faculty of Letters. 
M. GenisMt, Dean, 

Pnfeesors. 

MoMrf. B^nard, Philosophy. 

GeniiBet, Latin Literature, 
Bourgon, Higtory, 
F6rena^8, French Literature, 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Be8ao9on. 

Royal College cf Besangon. 

Messrs. Huart, Proviaor. 
Boallier, Censor. 
Bonnet, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Vallet, Chaplain. 



Pro/estort, 



Messrs. B6nard, Philosophy. 
Meucy, Rhetoric, 
Soul6i, Second. 
GroMlero, Third. 
Daroiens, Fourth. 
Dornier, Fifth. 
Chauvin, Sixth, 
Darlay, Physical Sciences, 
Delly, Special MathemMics, 
Bouch6, EUmentarv MathcMatics. 
Huart, IProvisor)^ Jfalural History, 
Ratisbonne, Qerman and English. 

loternal stadeois, UO ; external, 160. 

Communal Collezea, — at Beaume, Montb^- 
liard,Poiuarlier, Arhois, D6Ie, Lons-le-Sauluier, 
Orgclet, Poli^ny, iSalius, St. Amour, St. Claude, 
Gray, Lure, Luxeuil, aud Vesoul, — in all, 15. 

Institutions, S. reosions, SI. Primary schools, 
1,671. 



5* Academy of Bordeaux. 



This Academy embraces three departments,— 
Charente, Dordogpie, and Gironde. 

M. Docasau, Rector. 
M. Dauzat, ) r- ---,*«-- 
M. Guilhaume, i ^'WP«««^'- 
AL Cadres, Secretary, 

Faculty of Theology, 
M. Delort, Dean, 

Professors. 

L*Abb^ BrousBOUse, Didactic Theology (Dogme), 
Delort, Ecclesiastical History and Discipline, 
L'AbM Roux, Evangelical Morals, 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Bordeaux. 

Royal College of Bordeaux, 

Messrs. L^AbbA Ferret, Provisor, 
Ravaud, Censor, 
Eon. Steward, 
L*Abb6 Babatier, Chaplain, 



Prefessoro, 



Messrs. Ladevi-Roehe|^ Philosophy, 
Anot, Rhetoric, 
Bouli^, Second, 
Rabanis, History, 
Demogoot, Third. 
M^rand. Fourth, 
Courtade, Fifth, 

BoiBse, I jB,'*f & 

Ract-Madaux, Suhstiiute, \ *"***• 
Leopold, Physical Sciences. 
Larrooy (Pierre) Special Mathematics, 
Valat, Elemontary Mathematics, 
Daozat, Jfatural History. 

Internal students, 170 ; external, 190. 

Communal ColUgesr-9i La R^le, Libounw, 
AnffoulSme, Confolens, Bergerac, P^rigueux, 
and Sarlat,— in all, 7. 

Institutions, 5. Normal schools, S. Pensions, 54. 
Primary schools, 1,909. ' 



6* Academy of Bonrges* 



This Academy includes three departments, — 
Cher, Indre, and Ni^vre. 

M. Raynal, Rector and Hon, Inspector-Qeneral of 
the University of France. 

M. Beljaie, { inspectors. 

M. Archambault de Montfort, Secretary. 

Royal College of Bourges. 

Messrs. Michelle, Provisor, 
R^p^eaud, Censor. 
Dubois, Steward, 
L*Abb« Ozouf, Chaplain, 

Professors, 

Messrs. Riaux, Philosophy, 
Agnant, Rhetoric, 
Jarriez, History. 



Chaoselle, Second, 
Mootonnier, Third. 
Lemercier, Fowrth. 
Gargan, Fifth. 
Delaroche, ^xth, 
Denarp, Physical Sciences. 
Chriitian, Special Mathematics, 
Planche, Elementary MathcTnatics, 
Donarp, J^atural History. 

Internal students, 199 ; external, 190. 

Communal Colleges, — at St. Amand, San- 
cerre, Chateauroux, Lach&tre, Issoudun, St. 
Benoit-du-Sault, Clamecy, Cosne, and Nevers, 
— in all, 9. 

Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 1. Pensions, 9K 
Primary schools, 539. 
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7. Academy of Caen* 

This Academy comprehencls three depart- 
ments,— Calvados, Manche, and Orne. 

M. Blare, Rector, 

M. Edom, i ^**Pectors, 
M. de Tboory, Secretary. 

FaeuUy of Ltuo. 



M. Geor^eB de Liale, Dean, 

M. Lelaidier, Secretary and TVeaeurtr. 

Profeesore. 

MoMrs. Gorges de Lisle, Raman Laie, 
Mare, i 

Lecerf, > Civil Code, 

Demolombo, ) 
Deboiilambert, Civil Procedure and Otm- 

inalLaw. 
Lie BourKninon-Onperr^ ) Commercial 
Feaguerolles, ) Code, 

TroUey ( •^«^<<»^i ^ SubetUutee. 

FaeuUy tf Sciencee, 

11 Thierry, Dean. 
BL Delafoye, Secretary. 

Prqfeeeoro. 

lleif rs. Bonnaire, Jan., Mathematics. 

DesloDgichamps, .MUvral History. 
Thierry, Chemistry. 
Delafoye, Physics. 

FaeuUy of Letters, 

M. Delarue, Dean. 
M. Vaultier, Seo'etary. 

Professors. 

Blessrs. Charma, Philosophy. 

Vaultier, JFVencA Literature. 



Maillet-Ia-Coste, Latin Lieeratiire. 
De Gouroai, JissistanL 
Bertrand, Qreek Literature, 
Delarue, History. 
Latrouette, JSssistant. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Caen. 



Royal College of Gaen. 

L^AbM Daniel, PraoieoT. 

Cabri6, Censor. 

Roger, Steward, 

L*Abb6 Faulmier, Ckoflain. 

Profeesers, 

Messrs. Carsin, Pkilosopky, 
Berger, Rketene, 
Turgot, S^omd. 
Assolau, Third, 
Le Tellier, History. 
Gonrbin, Fourth. 
QuesDanlt-DesriTi^res, W^ftiu 
Daligault, SiztJk. 
Fauvel, SevenUi, 
Herieher, Eighth. 
Maison, Physical Seienees. 
Bonnaire, Sen., fecial Mathematiee, 
Amiot, Elementary Mathematiee. 
Chauvin, MUural History, 
Wbeatcroft, English. 

lateroal studeDtt, 213 ; external, S90. 

Communal CoUegeSf — at Bayeuz, Falaise, 
Lisieux, Vire, Avrancbes, Cherbourf^, Coatan- 
ces, Mortain, St.-Hiiaire-du-HarcoQet, Saint- 
L6, Valognes, AleD9on, Argentan, Domfront, 
Seez, PoDt-]'£v§que, — in all, 16. 

InatitntioDs, L Normal schools, 3. Pensions, SS. 
Primary schools, 12,340. 



This Academy includes three departments,— 
Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, and Gers. 

M. Grancher, Rector. 

M. Delpy de la Cipiire, ) r-«^*^, 

If. Leconte, { Inspectors. 

M. Jonrdan (Joseph), Secretary. 

Royal CoOege tf Cakore. 

Messrs. Clement du Mex, Provisor. 
Bandus, Ceneer. 
TraTerBi6, Steward. 
L*Abb6 Oommergue, Chaplain. 

Prefsssers. 

Messrs. Pichard, PUZMopAy. 
Michel, Rhetoric. 
Basin. Second. 
Fsrdrix, Third. 
Lemarchand, Fourth. 
OoeVeSi Fifth. 
Bailly, SueA. 
Foutus, Physical Sciences. 
Perrey, Special Mathematies. 
Jeunebomme, Elementary Mathematiee. 
Jonrdan, English. 
Isambert, EumsjUary Class. 
Lacombe, MUural History. 

Internal students, 90 ; external, 160. 



8* Academy of Cahon. 

Royal College i^AucK 



Messrs. Lary, Provisor. 
Moubet, Censor. 
Dupetit, Steward. 
L*Abb6 Trielie, Chaplain, 

Prqfesseta. 

Messrs. Gourtado, Philoeej^y, 
Mesnard, Rhetoric 
Foncin, second, 
Pbrret, Third. 
Lonseau, Fourth. 
Croisot, Fifth. 
Desehfttelliers. Sixth. 
uxiu S Physical Sdeneee and tbteeial 
"*"•» j Mathematics. 
Chouteau, £Zs«sirtary Mathematiee, 

Internal students, *, external, . 

Communal ColUgeSf — at Fi^ac, Martel, Con- 
dom, Lectoure, Agen, Aiguilion, Marmande, 
Mezin, Viiieneiive-d'Agen,— 9. 

Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 9. PBUsions, 47. 
Primary schools, 1,451. 



0« Academy of Clermont. 

This Academy comprehends four depart- There is a secondary school of Medicine at 



meats, — ^AUier, Cantal, Haate-Loire (Upper 
Loire), and Puy-de-Ddme. 

Messrs. Desnanot, Rector, 
CooTrenl, Secretary. 



Clermont. 

Royal College of Clermemt. 

Messrs. Caillat, Provieor, 
Laroche, Ceneor. 
Jaubourg, Jnn., Steward. 
L'Abb4 BoudiNMt, Chaplain. 
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llenn. L*AbM Jalabert, PJUlo»apky, 
GoDod, RhitorU. 
fionafoni I Second. 
GuillemotjHiftory. 
liathiea, ThirtL 
N6e, Fwrth, 
Poureher, Fifth. 
Paal, Sixth. 

LauaiMigne, PAytieol 8ei»»ctt, 
DuranthoD, l^eeial Mathtmaiiu, 
Blanehard, Eltmtntary MathnuUci, 
Mte, MUMTiU Hi$t9rjf. 
fiome, English, 
FranoMehini itoitam. 

Intomal atudenU, 155; oztorDal, 191. 

Ro^al CoUeg* tfMmUint. 

liMtri. Poof in de MaiMmneiiT*, Pmit$r. 
SerTant-BeanvBii, C«iwor. 
ToarraUm, Stevard. 
L*AbM Oayrard, CAoplaiiu 

Prtfu9or9. 

MaMM Detmantt-Lamotte, PAtZoMpAy. 
Charvot, Rhetoric. 
Blartehal, Second. 
C^arri^ra, Third, 
Coulon, Fourth, 
Booquin, Fifth. 
Faaro, Sixth. 



Malhor, JEI«iiiaiiC«rf JUttthnutliet, 
Prioar, Englieh. 

iDtcmal stndanU, 139 ; aztarnali 101. 

Jltffol College t/Puf. 

BiMin* Gaffroyi Profneor, 

• } Ceneor. 

Maana. Laehat, PAUM^Ay. 
Caboeho, Rhetoric 

tiKftoryk 

Cbarbnyi Third. 
Bnrninant, Femrth, 
BlanOf Fifth. 
QuiUmaoi, Sixth, 

tPhjuic^ 

PlanavoKiM, Special 

PlipODi El' 



Intonial etndants, ; extanial, . 

C ommu nal CoUag^^^-Bt Ambert, Billoni, 
laaoire, Riom, Toien, MooUufon. Ganoat, 
Aurillac, St.-Flour, Mauriac, Brioaae, and La 
Puy,— in all, 12. 

FsniioDi, 90. Normal lehoob, 4« Primary ■ohoah, 
l,lS3b 



10. Acaaemyof D^oii* 



This Academy includes three departments, — 
C6te>d'Or, Haute-Marne (Upper Marne), and 
Sa^ne-et-Loire. 

lliitn. Berthot, Rector. 

Girard, Seeretmrf. 

F^unlty iff Low, 

lilitri. Proadbon, Dean. 

Ondaniant, Secretary and TreMMrer, 

Priffeeeore, 

BImmts. Ladoy. Roman Lam, 
Proudnoo, \ 
Moralot, [ Civil Cede, 
Carrier, ) 

1 .;i.. 1... ) Proeedwre and Criminal Jn- 
I*M«y»J«nij riennidanee, 
Loraio, Cem mer da l Lam, 

BeUmSk^* I ^^■<At>'«^ ^ JieaietanUa, 

Faculty tfSciencee, 

Mmstb. Berthot, Dean, 

Goenaaa d'Anmoat, Sicrstary. 

Pn^eeeere, 

Masna. Berthot, Mathematica, 
Vanniar. JUeittanL 

ValtetJifHataiU, | •^<«^' mttary. 
Oueaean d'Anmoot, Phyeiee. 
SeoA, Chemietry. 

I^aemUy ^Letter*. 
M.llathien,X>Mii. 



Pre fee ec K-e, 



MaasM Oardaire, PhiUeofhM, 

Btleveoart, Oreeh Ltfapatari. 
Mathlen, Laita ZAcrotara. 
Lodia-Lalalre, JVencA '" 



There is a secoodaiy school of Medicine at 
Djjoa. 

JKayal CeUege tif Dijon. 

Maasra. Lemolae, Prevwor. 
Colllot, Ceneer, 
Blebot, Stemard, 
L>Abb« Manlp, ChaigiUin, 

Pr^fueen, 

Maisn. TiMot, PhUaoefhy, 
RoaXf Rhetonc, 
Pellerin, fiieaNd. 
Martin, (T.B.^r*iml. 
Gerbier, FonrtL 
Hicatdt Fifth, 
MarUn, (L.,) Suth, 
Pandariee, SabetitaU. 
Artar, Phyeieal Sdaneea, 
Vannier, mneial Mathematice, 
Cirodde, ElmaaiUary Mathematica. 
Artnr, JiTahtral Hiatary, 
Mareui, Qorman and Englieh, 

Internal ftQdanti,88; external, 150. 

Communal Colkgear^^ Amay-le-Duc, Auz- 
onne, Beaune.Cb&tillon, Saulieu, Semur, Seure, 
Bourmont, Chaumont, Lanms, Saint-Disier, 
Wassy, Autun,Cbldons-«ur-Sa^ne, Clnny, Cha- 
rollea, Louhans, M&con, Paray, Toumtis.— in 
all, 20. 

Psniioni,a6. Norman achooli, SL Primary aehoob, 
1^B5& 



11. Academy of Donai. 



This Academy comprehends two depart- 
ments,— >Nord, and Pas-de-Calais. 

Gratet-OvplaiaiSi'JtaetM'. 



Landon, 

Vaite de S.-Oaen, ( 

Chatain, Saerttary, 



{hufeUen, 
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Jlofol College efDeuai, 

Menn. L'AbM Vinay, Promsor. 
Nieolet, Censor. 
Campioo, Steward. 
L*AbM Laxerat, Chaplam. 

Profeesore, 

Bfenra. Gourtadm, Philosophy. 
Jannet, Rhetoric. 
Delage, Second. 
R^ziUot, History. 
Rara, Thbd. 
Cadart, Fourth. 
Liograod, Fifth. 
Bauty, Sixth. 



Avignon Pollet, PkyHeal Sdeneee. 

Warm6, Elementary Mathematice. 
Maugin, Natural History. 
Boucher, English. 

Internal atudenta, 131; external, llOl 

Communal Colleges, — ^at Armenti^res, Aves- 
nes, Bailleul; Berfues, Cambrai; Cassel, Ga- 
teau, Dunkerque, Eslaires, Hazebrouck, Lille, 
Maubeufi^e, Le Quesnoy, Saint- A maud, Tur- 
coin^, Valenciennes, Aire, Arras, B^thune, St.- 
Omer, Bapaume, — in all, 21. 

Institotiona, 6. Normal achool, 1. Fensiooi, 43. 
Primary aehools, 2,643. 



12« Academy of Grenoble. 

This Academy embraces three departments, — 
Hautes-Alpes (nigh Alpes), Dr^me, and Is^re. 

BleMn. Ferriot, Rector. 



Herm^Doiu, SeereUary. 

Faculty of Lavo. 

Messrs. Gautier, Dean. 

Dasarteauz, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors. 

Messrs. QainoD, Roeean Lmo. 
Gantier, 1 
Monsoignat, \ Civil Code, 
Bordet, Jan., > 

CivSL Procedure and Criminal 



There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Grenoble. 



BoUand, 



i: 



Jurisprt^ence. 
Commercial Law. 



Gueyman 

Girerd, ) 

Gadot, \SuUtituieM. 

Taulier, S 

Faculty of Sciences. 

Messrs. Breton, Dean. 

Gneymard, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors, 

Bfessrs. Ferriot, Mathematics. 
auet, Substitute. 
Gneymard, Natural History. 
Breton, Physical Sciences. 
Leroy, Chemietry. 



Royal CoUege of OrenoUe, 

Messrs. Maignien, Provisor. 
Aabwrt-Hix, Censor. 
Margain, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Aiaigni^, Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Boulle, Philosophy. 
Demons, Rhetoric. 
Henry, Second. 
Con ret, History. 
BoQvier, Third. * 

Fupat, Fourth, 
Fabre, Fifth. 
Victor, Sixth. 
Quet, Physical Sciences. 
Dumoalin, Special Mathematics. 
Miige, Elementary Mathematics* 
Jjeroy, Natural History, 
Clopin, English Language. 
Egli, Oerman Language. 

Internal students, 133; external, 141. 

Communal Colleges, — Pont-de-Beauvoisin, 
Vieniie. Brian9on, Embrun, Gap, Mont^limart, 
and Valence, — in all, 7. 

InstitutioDB, 4. Normal schools, S. Pensions, 25. 
Primary schools, 1,120. 



13« Academy of Limoges. 



This Academy embraces three departments, — 
Corr^ze, Creuse, and Haute- Vienoe. 

Blsssrs. M^rilhoo, IZeetor. 

Nav[ire*£aboisBidre, J '«*?«*«". 
Francis Levasseur, Secretary. 

Royal College of Limoges. 

Messrs. Borredon, Provisor. 
Maronge, Censor. 
RaflTat, Steward. 
L'Abb^ Jaacoart, Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Bertoreau, Philosophy. 
Jooeo, Rhetoric. 



Colin, Second, 

Booriaud, Third, 

S^n^maud, Fourth. 

Langle, Fifth, 

Dumas, Sixth, 

Abria, Physical Sciences, 

Allotte, Special Mathematics. 

Mai ret. Elementary Mathematics. 

AUote, JV'aturtd History. 

Internal students, 88 ; external, 230. 

Communal Colleges, — at Evmoutiers, Mag- 
nac- Laval, Saint -Junien, Brive, Treignac, 
Tulle, Ussel, Uzerche, and Gu6ret, — in all, 9. 

Institutions, 5. Normal schools, 3. Pensions, 18. 
Primary schools, 464. 



14* Academy of Lyons. 



This Academy comprehends three depart* 
ments, — Ain, Loire, and Rhdne. 

Messrs. Soulacroix, Rector. 

^""°^> ^ I Inspectors. 
Marbot Sscrstaryt 



Faculty of Theology^ (Oatholio.) 
Ii*Abb6 Pag^, Dean, 

Professors. 

Messrs. , Didactic Theology. 

Pagis, Evangelical Morals. 
Chouvy, EecTesiast. History and DiseipUn$k 
, BUlieal Literuhut and Sebtns. 
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Faculty tf ScUncu, 

Bfetm. Boofsinganlt, l>0a». 
— — -^— aecrtUary, 

Prof9$a«r9, 

Mann. Coarnot, MathBmatict, 
Clerc, Jlstronomji, 
Tabaraud, Physics. 
Bouifingault, CkemUiry, 
Jnurdan, Zoology. 
BeringA, Botany. 
Foarnet, Mintrology and Geology. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Lyons. 

AtfyoJ CoUego ofLyem, 

Manrs. Bedel. Provitor, 
Devall6e, Censor. 
Bonnet Deville, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Michol, Chaplain. 



MeMfi. L*Abb« NoiroC, Philosophy. 
Raifon, Rhetoric. 
Legeay, Second. 
Monin, History, 
Carrol, Third 
Laeomte, Fourth, 
Brun, Fifth. 
Bobet, Sixth* 

Foyer, Physicml Seieness. 
Clerc, ^cto/ Ma t h e ma t ies, 
Char.huat, Elementary Mathematics. 

BeauUeu, Jfatural History, 

Internal itudenU, 976; externa), H&L 

Communal ColUgeM,^9i Villefranche, Boui^, 
Nautua, Roanne, Saint-Cbamond, and Saiol- 
Etienne, — in all, 6. 

iDstitotiona, 10. Normal oehoola, 3. flMiiooa, 
59. Primary lehoola, 1,470. 



15. Academy of Metz* 



This Arar'emy includes two departments, — 
Ardennes and Moselle. 

Bfeesn. Mcziire, Rector. 

Marchal, Hon. Inspector. 
Faqain, Secretary, 

Royal College qfJUelu 

Hefsrs. Chenoa, Provisar. 
Ravaod, Censor. 
Marqaet, Sievard, 
L'Abbd Knapp, Chaplain, 

Professors. 

Ueiars. Thiel, Philosophy. 
Gelle, Rhetoric. 
Labastide, Suond. 



Hnguenin (the younger), RsUry, 

Ribout, Third, 

Huguenin (the elder), Fsmsik* 

Karr, F^tk. 

Eationne, ^zth, 

Desains, Physical Sciences, 

Girod, Speeial Mathematics, 

Debron, { EtemetOarf Maths* 

Papy (SahstituU) \ matics, 

Uaro, Jfatwral History. 

Reibel, German. 

Salomon, English, 

Internal stodenta, 190 ; external, 910. 

Communal CMegts. — at Sarregfuemines 
ThionvUle, Charleville, Rhetel, and Sedan,— in 
all, 5. 

Initltutions, I. Normal aeboola, 9. PMiiioo8,98. 
Primary schools, 1,54L 



16. Academy of MontpelUer. 



This Academy includes four departments, — 
Aude, Aveyron, H^raul, and Pyr^n^es-Orien- 
tales. 

Bfessrs. Oerconne, Rector. 

Ruelle, \ - _,_ 
Delalleaa, [ ^»^«*«-'- 
duet, Secretary. 

Faculty of Medicine, 
M. Dabrneil, Dean, 



Prqfessors, 

Messrs. Dobrneil, JSnatomy, 
Lordat, F' 
Duportal, Medical Chemistry and Phar- 



Lordat, Physiology, 
1, Medical 
macy. 



Raffenan-Delille, Botany. 

Ribea, Uygnan Institutes of Medicine. 

Dag^ Pathologyi Chirurgical Operations 

and Preparations. 
Rech, Pathological Medicine. 
Golfin. Merapevtics and Materia Mediea. 
Mrara, General Medical Chemistry and 
Toxicology, 

S?r"r*"^ j C'^irurgical Clinics, 

History of Medicine, 

Delmas, Mtdwifery^ Diseases of WomvXy9[C, 
Beneaox, Bansrsry Professor, 



In addition to these 16 professors, there are 98 
adjunct profenort, several of whom are in constant 
service in oiding the other processors, and all art 
called in their turns. 

FacaUy of Sciences, 

Messrs. Donal, Dean, 

Marcel-de-Serres, SecreUiry, 

Professors, 

Messrs. Lentb^ric, TroMscendefUsA Matkt m a H cs, 
Gergonoe, Astronamiy, 
Provencal, Zoology. 

MarceMe-Serres,.AISiMrali>/f Mi4 Gtdegy, 
Balard, Chemistry, 
Larcher d'Aubenconrt, Physics, 
Dunal, Botanic, 

Royal College qfMon^eUier, 

Messrs. Dnnglas, Provieer, 
Domergue, Censor. 
Goibert, Steward, 
L*Abb«Falgu«s, Chaplain, 

Prtfessore, 

Messrs. L*Abb« Flottes, Phileeophy, 
Biguy, Rhetoric. 
Benezet-Rnolaud, Second, 
Guibort, History, 
Mondot, Third, 
Dumas, Fourth. 
Loubers, F\fth. 
Delauras, Sixth, 
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Martin, PAfriM mnd Ck6mittr$, 
Lenth^riCf ^^eeial Mathmuuiu, 
Oaeh, EUmenttuy MathematiM, 
Joly, M'atural Hutory and Oennan, 
PoioMotf English, 

Internal itodonti, 140 ; extamal, 135. 

Rojfol Cottege qfRodn, 

Meitri. Pnjol-MontsaMs, Provisor, 
De BatMgaier, Censor, 
Olier, Steward. 
L*AbM Carcenao, Ckaptain, 

Professors, 

MeMn. Thibanlt (the elder), PhOosophy, 
Poiue, Rhetoric. 
VialadieUt Second. 
fierthet, Third, 



Cantalonbe, Fmrtk. 

Pneeh, Fifth, 

Mialet, Sixth. 

Larroqoe, Physical Sciences, 

CSourtoiBf Special Mathematics, 

Petit (the younger), Elementary Mathe- 



Intemal itndente, 59; eiternal, 131. 

Communal Colleges f-— tit Agde, BMarieux, 
Briers, Clermont, Lod^ve, Pra^nas. Carcas- 
sonne, Castelnaudary, Limoux, Espalion, Mil- 
hau, St. Afrique, St. Geniez, Villefranche, 
C^ret, Perpignan, and Vin9a, — in aU, 17. 

Inttitntions, SL Peniions, 96. Primary icbools, 
1,766. 



17* Academy of Nancy. 



This Academy embraces three departments, — 
M eurthe, Meuse, and Vosg;es. 

Mesert. De Canmont, Rector, 

BlJSio^ ! ^"fl»«etor*. 
Gironde, Secretary. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
riaocy. 

Royal College <tf JV*aiiey. 

Messrs. Benneqain, Provisor. 
Bambert, Censor, 
CaTier, Aeioard, 
Garot, CS^aplain, 

Prefesiors, 

Messrs. Franek, PbUosophy. 
Pitt, Rhetoric 
Manier, Second. 
Vendryes, History. 



Craincelin. Third. . 

Marchii, Jrourth, 

Touseaint, P\fth, 

Blao, Sixth. 

Billet, Physical Sciences. 

Perein, Special Mathematics. 

Baavafe, Elementary Mathematics, 

Vautrin, M^stural Mstory, 

Genandet, Oemum. 

Hinflchiine, English, 

Internal ttndeoU, 110; «xtornal,960. 

Communal CoUegeSf — at Dieuze, Lan^ville, 
Pbalsbourg, Pont-&-MoQ8son,Toui, Bar-le-Duc. 
Commercy, Etain, Saint-Mihiel, Verdun, Epi- 
nal, Mirecourt, Neuf-Ch&teau^ Kemiremont, 
Saint-Di^, — ^in all, 15. 

Peniions, S&, Mormal schools, 3. Primary schools, 
9,444. 



18. Academy of Nismei* 



This Academy comprehends four depart- 
ments, — ^Ard^che, Gard, Loz^re and Vauduse. 
Messrs. Nicot, Rector, 

Bouchet, Seeretoiry, 

Royal College of Msmeo. 
Messrs. Morian, Provisor. 

De Ferroul-Montgaillard, Censor. 
Dometffue, Stetoord. 
L*Abbl Vabi, Ch«^lain. (Catholic.) 
Gaitier, Chaplain, (Protestant.) 

Professors, 

Messrs. NougeLTMe^ Philosophy, 
Gaxay, Rhetoric 
Boosael, Second. 
Germain, History, 
Dorand, Third, 
Bayol, Fowth. 
Maaranehon, F{fth, 
Prat, SItztJk. , 

Deloohe, Physical Sciences, 
Ronstan, Saieial Mathematics. 
Gaibert, momsntary Mathomatics, 

iBteraal students, 118 ; external, 140. 

Royal (kUege of Avignon, 
Messrs. Patro, iVoeieor. 
Jolien, Censor, 
Bonchet, Steward, 
L*Abb6 Alexis, Chaplain, 

Prtfessors, 
Messrs. Llabonr, PAUoMpAy. 

Dallier-Fleariaelle, JMstorie. 
EspinassejJSseeiitf. 
Rastool, iiistortf. 
Banal, TAirrf. 



Collet, Fourth, 
Rigand, Fifth. 
Chabert, Sixth. 
Blanchet, Physical Sciences. 
Dnchambon, ^tedal Mathematics, 
Reybert, Elementary Mathematics. 
Gleich, German and English. 
Internal students, 96 j external, 60. 

Royal College of Toumon, 

Messrs. Roche, (Pascal,) Provisor, 
Paillet, Censor. 
Gardiol, Steward. 

L>Abb€ Damesnil, Chaplain. (Catholic) 
Bardinous, Chaplain, (Protestant.) 

Professors. 

Messrs. Damoulin, Philos<^hy, 
David, Rhetoric. 
Wartel, Second. 
Desdoais^wtory. 
fioub^ Third. 
Neilter, Fourth. 
Pelatan, Substitute. 
Ricard, Fifth, 
Cazal, SiztA. 
Petit, PAynca{ Sciences. 
GourA de villemontte. Special Mathematics. 
Castelneau, £{emeiitary MathenuUics, 
David, MUwal History, 
Murphy, English, 
Ricard, Italian, 
Sardinoux, Oerman, 
Internal stndenu, 149 ; external, 9& 

Communal CoUeges, — at Alais, Bagnols, Le 
Vigan. Uz^s, Aubenas, Mende, Apt, Carpen- 
tras, Orange, Pertuisy— in all, 10. 

Institutions, S. PaQsionsj S6. JNorman schoob, 4 
Primary sobools, 1,601 
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19* Academy of Orleans* 



This Acadenbv includes three departments,- 
Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, and Loir-ei-Cher. 

Mean. Nooteillei. Rector. 
Roche, Seeretarf. 



Henn. 



Royal College tf Orleans, 

Donet, Proneor. 
Soilljjr, Ce!»8or. 
Corlin, Stewud. 
Ij>Abb6 Poaguet, CkajlQiiu 

Profeaooro* 

Laraiit, PhUoeoph^ 

Dumaige, RhUoric 

Dubai, Second, 

Fleary, History. 

B£on, Third. 

F£raud, Fowrik. 

Larrieu, Fifth. 

Bigo (in charge of 5th), Sitik, 

Barth (in charge of 6th), auhOUMe. 

Dabois, Sooeiok. 

Petit, Physical Sdenees. 

Lauzeral, SpeeUU Mathematiee. 

Ouiot, EUmontary Mathematics. 



Wation, English, 
Barth, German. 

Internal itudenti, 140 ; external, ITd 

Royal College of Tours, 

Meiin. Renard, Provisor. 

Archambault, Censor. 
LeloraJD, Steward. 
L'Abb« Rabiet, Chaplain, 

Professors, 

Mestn. Renard, Philosophy. 
Hatry, Rhetoric 
Tiercelin, Second, 
Blancbard, Third. 
GWLck, Fourth. 
BeauBiier, F}fth. 
Daubion, Sixth. 
Fetitbon, Physical Scieneea, 
Borgnet, Special Mathematics. 
Meuniir, Elementary Mathematics, 
Smith-Size, English. 

Internal itudenta, 91 ; external, 116. 

Communal CoUegts, — at Montargis. dnnaOf 
Loches, Blois, and Komorantini — in all; 5. 

Institutions, 3 ; Normal Schools, 3 } Pensions, 31 ; 
Primary Schools, 730. 



20. Academy of Paris. 



This Academy comprehends seven depart- 
ments, — Aube, Eure-et-Loir, Marne, Seine, 
Seine-et-Maroe, Seine-et-Oise, and Yoone. 

Departhkvt or Aubx. 

Communal CoUege, — alTroyes. 

Pensions, 19; Primary Schools, 509. 

DXPABTMXirT OF EuRX-ET-LoiR. 

Communal Colleges, — at Chartres, Chateau- 
dun, Nogent-Ie-Rotrou,— in all, 3. 

Institutions, 1 ; Normal Schools, 1 ; Fensiont, 11 ; 
Primary Schools, 48SL 

DXPARTMENT OF MaRVE. 

Royal College «f Rheims. 

Lachapelle-Marchand, Provisor. 

Varin, Censor. 

Soisson, Steward. 

L*Abb^ Macquart, Chaplain. 



Professors. 



Ifessri. L'Abb6 Brunon, PkUosophy. 
Dizy, Rhetoric. 
Flamanville, Second. 
Laiffle, SubstitiUe, 
CarRer, History. 
Monnot-des-Angles, T^hird. 
Ijejeune, Fonr^ 
Charpentier (Toussaint), F^h. 
Charpentier (Philippe), Siscth. 
6ros, Physieed Sde-nces. 
Caron, Special Mathematics. 
Faudot, Elementary Mathematics. 
Charpentier (Toassaint), /fiUiwal Btstery, 
Kientx, Oerman, 

Internal ttudenU, S04 ; external, 113. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Rheims. 

Communal Colleges, — at Cfa&lons-sur-Marne, 
Epemay, Sainte-Men6hould, Vitry-le-Fran^is, 
— in all, 4. 

Pensions, 13 ; Normal Schools, 1 ; Primary 
Schools, 740. 



I now proceed to give a succinct but complete view of all the literary insti- 
tutions of Paris and of the department of the Seine, which have any connection 
with the University, and are under the control of Uie Royal Council of Public 
Instmction* 



Academy of Paris** 

SECTION I. 



Mods, the Minister of Poblio Instraction, Grand 
Matter of the University of France is, 
ex-offlcio, Rector. 
Boasselto, Inspector-General of the Stndies^ 
is charged with the adnUnistrtUion of 
the Academy, 



Inspectors. 



Messrs. Taillefer, Messrs. Artaud, 

Bourdon, Viguier, 

L'Abb^ Ouillon, Auvray. 

De Cardaillac, GaillarcL 



* The seat ofUie AMOemy of Paiii is said to be at tbe Sorbonne, only becatue tba Aotdoniio Council boldi ita ■evdooa (heit . 
VOL. IX. 7 
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Jteademie Couneil, 

Mods, the Minister of Public Infitraction, Grand 
Master of the University of France, 
and Rector of the Academy of Paris, 
is President. 
Villemain, Lahure, 

Ct. Rambuteau, Lefebvre, (I.) 

MartiDi Aub6, 



Messrs. Rousselle, 
Taillefer, 
Bourdon, 
L>Abb6 GuilloD, 
De CardaiilaCi 
Artaad, 
Viguier, 
Auvray, 



L'Etendart, 
L'Abb6 Blercier, 
Blondeau, 
Orfila, 

Baron Dubois, 
Baron Th^nard, 
Leclerc, 
Lebean. 



SECTION XL 
Faculties of the Academy of Paris. 
Faculty of Theology (Calholic). 
[The lactares an giren at the Sorbonno.] 



The Faculty of Theology has been almost 
nominal since the late revolution. Within a few 
weeks the following persons have been appointed 
by the archbishop of Paris, and confirmed by the 
minister of public instruction, to deUver public 
)ectures at the Sorbonne. 

M. L'Abb6 Mercier, Dean. 
Prqftsaors, 

Hessn. L*Abb6 Mercier or ) c--^j «^«.'«.#....«» 
L'Abb6 Fr^re, \ ®"*'^ Sertptures, 

L'Abb^ Glaire, Hebrew. 

L'Abb^ Icard, Ecelesiaslieal History ajid 

Discipline. 
L*Abb4 Receveur, Dogmatic Theology. 

y^^^'^''"''" \sacred Elovun». 

L'Abb4 Groult-Darcy, or ) Theological 
Ravinet, \ Jdorals. 

By a royal ordonnance of 25th December, 
1830, it was ordained that from and after the 
1st of January, 1835, no one can be nominated 
or appointed to the functions of bishop, vicar- 
g[eneral, canon, cur6, or professor in the facul- 
ties of theology, if he has not obtained the degree 
of doctor in theology, for the functions of profes- 
sor, adjunct, or substitute in a faculty of the- 
ology ; the grade of licentiate in theology, for 
the uinctions of archbishop, bishop, vicar-gen- 
eral, dignitary or member of a chapter, cure of 
chief city of a department or arroudissement, 
unless he has at least performed the office of 
cur^ or assistant ; the grade of bachelor in 
theology, for the functions of cur6 of a chief 
place of a canton, unless he has filled, during 
ten years, the functions of cur^ or assistant. 

FacuUy of Law. 
The school of law is held at the Place Pan- 
theon. 

M. Blondeau, Dean, 

M. Reboul, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 

Professors. 

Heun. Blondeau, | Elementary Course of 
Du Caurroy, { Romun Law. 
Morand, \ 

Bugnet, ) 

Berriat St. Prix, | Crim. Juris.y and Civil 

De Portets, ] and Crim, Procedure. 

Bravard, Commercial Code. 

Pellat, Pandects. 

Baron de G6rando, Jldnunistrative Law, 

Macarel, JlsaistanL 

Royer-Collard, Law of M'ations. 

Poncelet, History of Law, 

Simon, 



Bavoiuc, 

Dufrayer, 

Delsers, 

Oadot, 

Boitardi 

Valette, 

FBrreyve, , 



SubstUutM* 



The number of students of law who attended 
this faculty, in 1835, was nearly 3,000. 

Faculty of Medicine, 

The school of Medicine is held in the rue de 
I'ecole de M^decine. 

M. Orfila, Dean. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Cruveilher, .Anatomy. 

Baron Alibert, Materia Medico^ and 71i9- 

rapeutics. 
Orfila, Medical Chemistry. 
Baron Desgenettes, Hygiene, 
Deyeux, Pharmacy. 

AldrlH' \ ^«*«^»«^ Pathology. 

GmX **"' I ^^^^^^ Pathology. 
Baron Richerand, Operations and Prepa- 
rations, 
Moreau, Accouchements^ diseases (ffwomeUf 

4rc. 

Adelon, Legal Medicine, 
Fouquier, \ 

Rostan, ; 
Koux, \ 

Broussais, Senior, Pathology and general 

Therapeutics. 
Pelletan, Medical Physics. 
Richard, Medical JVatural History, 
B6rard (the elder), Physiology. 

Jury or committee to examine candidates for 
the grade of officier de tSaiite. 

Messrs. Baron Richerand, President, 
Cruveilber, ^ 
Andral, > Secretaries, 
Domang4, ) 

Honorary Professors, 

Messrs. Chev. de Jussieu, 
Lai lenient, 
Baron Dubois. 

Agr4s^s, or assistant professors who take the 
place of the other professors when they are pre- 
vented from performing their duties by sickness, 

&LC. 



Messrs. Bayle, 

Broussais, Jun., 

Dalmas, 

Martin Solon, 

Piorry, 

Forget, 

Vidal, 

Dubois (d' Amiens), 

Arvers, 

Breschet, 

Capuron, 

Cloquet (Hip.)| 

De Lens, 

GauHieis 



Guersent, 

Briquet, 

Brongniart, 

Cottereau, 

Jobert, 

Lesueur, 

Royer-Gollard (H.), 

Trousseau-Bacreuz, 

Requin, 

Hourmann, 

Sanson, 

Blandin, 

Meniere, 

Guillot, 
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Miehoiii 

Jadioux, 

De Kergaradee, 

Maisonnabet 

Paron da Cbfiltelet, 

Pavet de Courteille, 

Ratheaa, 

Rullier, 

Perioni 

BUMV, 

Bouohardati 

Murat. 

BaudelooqiWi 

Dubled, 

Boyer, Jmu, 

Hatin, 

Laogwr, 



Mrard (Auff.)i 

Sanson (Alph.), 

Robert, 

Monod, 

Danyaa, 

S^galaa, 

8errei, 

Baron Thiyeoot de 

St. Blaito, 

Oibert, 

Roohoux, 

Sandras, 

Dubois (Paol), 

Lisfrano, 

Bouvier, 

Devergie. 



There are three directors to aid the profes- 
8ors^ three assistants in anatomy, three chiefs of 
clinics, and eight other persons employed in 
various offices relating to the school, and id 
taking care of the implements, &c. 

The number of regular medical students at 
Paris, in 1836, was about 4.000; including those 
which were not regular, 7,060. 

JFkeMlty of Sciences^ (at th$ 8orbonn».) 

Baron Th^nard, a Poor of Franca, Dtan. 
Grandjjan de Pouchy, Secretary. 

Pr<^egaori. 

Messrs. Laeroix, Differ, and Inttg. CaXcului* 
Lef6bure de Fonory, Subaiitvt9, 
Blot, Phytical Astronomy* 
L6vy, Snu>»titvU. 
Baron Potsson, Meehania. 
FrancoBor, Alftltra Superior. 
Dulong, Phyatet. 
Baron Thinard, Chemistry. 
Baadant, Mineralogy. 



lie Mirbel. BoUny ani Veg. Pkysies, 
Oeofrroy-eaint-Uilaira, Zoology and PJkyt- 
iology. 

AdjuMCt Professon. 

Messrs. Libri, Calculation ^ Probabilitias. 
Pouillet, Physics. 

De Saint-fJilaire, Botany and Veg. Physics. 
Daorotay de Blalovllle, Zoology a»d Com, 

Physiology. 
Constant Provost, Oeology. 

From twelve to fifteen hundred persons an- 
nually attend the courses of lectures of this 
Faculty. 

Faculty qf Letttrsy (at the Sorbesme.) 

Messrs. Victor Leeleio, Dean, 
Duo, Secretary. 

Pr^essors* 
Patin, LiUin Poetry, 

oi',»«.'°' !*>••»'» *'»«»~=' 

Saint-Maro-Oirardin, French Bistary^ £<C- 
eraiure and Poetry. 

pS?et W. 1 ^^'^ ^ •*•"'«* Phaosaphy. 
Royer-Ootlard. | History qf Modem 

Joupproy, Adj. Pr^f, ) Philosophy. 
IjacreteHe, (the younger.) Ancient History. 
Ouiiot, (late MId. of Pub. Inst) ) Modem 
Micholot, Sub. \ Uistary. 

, Oeography. 
Fauriel, Forstga Literatwre. 



SECTION IIL 



Instruction. 



There are five Royal Colleges and two Par- 
ticular* Colleges in Paris, all of which are in 
possession of full powers. The government, 
modes, and objects of insiruclion are the Hamo 
in all these colleges. There is a general con- 
cours, or contest for prizes annuallv between the 
students of these colleges and the Royal College 
of Versailles, which is twelve miles distant from 
Paris. ^ . ^ , 

Three of the Royal Colleges of Pans, ftfie 
College of Louis-le-Orand ; the ColUf^e of Henry 
IV. : and iht College of Saira-Lotaa,) receive 
both boarders and day-pupils, f internes and 
extemes.) The other ivfojlfie College of Bour- 
bon, and the College of Charlemagne,) receive 
only external or day-scholars. ^ 

The Institutions and Pensions of Pans arc 
required to send their pupils to the different 
colleges. This law is not, however, strictly 
enforced, as the reader has already been in- 
formed. 

Bayal CoUege of LvuisA/e-QtanAy (Bue 8t.-Jaeques.) 

Messrs. J. Pierrot, Provisor. 

Emond, Censor aes Etudes. 
Roger, BubstUute. 
BnM.rd^etDar± 
L'Abb*Th«rou, Chaplain. ^, , 
Rev. Mr. Boissard, Protestant Minister, 



Pr^fesaers. 



Messrs. 



* Thsis Purticolar CoU«mi depend apon their own rsioareet 
ht soppoft, and aie dlieellj under their own geTemiMot. 



Thillayo, Physics. 

Richard. ) 

Viron- vernier, iMathematies^ l^pedal and 

Liuuville, I Klementary, 

Ouibnrt, Sub. j 

ll^guin do Querle, French Literature, 

Esii'ir- !«**"<«• 

Du Rozoir, ) 

Rosseuw-St.Hilaire, A^j. f History and Os- 
Guilhirdin, Sub. ( ography, 

Wallon, Adj. ] 

Humbert, { bm^^^a 

Chard In (the elder), Adj. \ ««»»•• 

RX'rge, Adj. \ ^**'^- 

H6guin de tiuerle, supplied ) 

by M. Sarret, > Fourth. 

Barrot, A^. > 

Pourmarin, ) jnajl 

Lauwereyns,.^dj.rVt«. 

i)!?and, Adj. \ **^*- 

Arvers, Natural Hist 

Guillard, Maugras, 

Deh^que. V«rien, Assistants 

Sarret. Didier, > and 

Ouizille, Tlsserand and ) Adjunct*, 

Bigourdan, 

Sarret, Oerman, 

Wilkin, English, 

Aoberti, /toliM. 



sa 

ileisn. Jooaonin, 

Oesgrangot, 

Bianchi, 

Cor, 
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laonin, \ 
Bgrangoi, f 
inchi, C 



Prof 9980-9 in the 

Rvyal School for 

Oriental Langtuiges 

attached to this Coll 



ege. 



ttjfric. 



Besides the preceding orders of Professors, 
there are attached to this College, three super- 
iniendenls, five elementary masters, three 
teachers of drawing, one of hiusic, one writing, 
one of military and gymnastic exercises, fifteen 
mahres d'Etudes, and five physicians, ioclading 
a dentist, an oculist, and an apothecary. 

The number of Internal student! is 502 : Hkternal, 
422. 

College of Henry /F., (in the ancient house of 

8t.'66nevUve.) 

Mesf n. Liez, Provisor, 
Drevet, Censor. 
Gr^goire, Reward, 
L'Abb« f6yre, ChaplaitL 

Professors. 
Meun. Manger, ) piv;^„^i„ 

Degpretz, Physical Sciences, 
Navarre, Soedal ^Mathematics, 
Boucb6, Elementary JJaLhematics. 

MeiMai [•^^J^^*^iT^J^othematic9. 

Gobert, ) ^. 
De WaiUy, \ **" 
Foulain, \ 

Chanut, Special jSJj. > History. 
Duruy, Adj. } 

D^stiiaville, JS.^j. \ ^'^^^ 
Riant, } mi-j 
Harmant, ( ^*F* 

De Calonne, ) -ann. 

Villemeareux, AJj. \ ^^'^ 
Veisaier, \ <«• ,1 

Feugire, Adj. \ " *'*' 
Milne-Edwards, JVotural History. 
Mac-Carthy, T^glish. 
Stahl, Qerman, 

Besides these Professors, there are five ad- 
jvncts in mathematics, four elementary teachers, 
three teachers of drawing, two of writing, one 
of gymnastics, twenty-one maftres d'Etudes, and 
nine physicians; dentists, oculists, apothecaries, 

dec. ODC. 

Internal ttudents, 380 ; External, 365. 

CeUege Royal cf Saint-Louis^ (at the ancient Col- 
lege of Hareourtf rue de la Harpe.) 

MeMn. PoirsoD, Provisor, 
Emery, Censor. 
Letermelier, Steward, 
L'Abb6 Molroguier, Chaplain, 
L'Abb6 Sabatier, Adj. Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Delisle, Speeud Maihemaiks. 
Vincent, ) „, 

Binet-Saint^Preave.w«4;. ( Stt^t^^i^^ 
Janion-Durville,w«4;. ^MaiJiemattcs. 

Bamont, ) 
S^dillot, \ History. 
Ansart, ) 



Yjftrov \ 

Huffuet, ./Sd;. > Fifth, 
Derrenne, Adj. i 

G^nSuille, Adj. \ ****** 

Balacrouz (the younger), Natural History, 

Egger, Substitute. 

Bogaet, Substitute in Mathematies, 

O. Sullivan, English, 

Schoen, German, 

In additfoD, there are four elementary teachers, 
six supervisors, two teachers of drawing, one of 
writing, nine of music, one of dancing, fourteen 
ma2tres d'^tudes, and seven physicians, dentists, 
&c. &.C. 

Number of Internal students, 253 ; External, 484. 

The three preceding Royal Colleges are on 
the south side of the Seine, the two following 
are on the north side. 

Royal Allege of Charlemagne^ {at the house of the 
Grand Jesuits, in the rue 8t, Antoine,) 

Meiiri. Domai, Provisor. 
Belin, Censor, 
Front, Steward. 

Professors, 

Messrs. Bouillet. PAt^MppAy. 

Bary, Physical Sciences, 
Rouby, Special Mathematics, 
L6vy, Elementary Mathematics, 
Dafour, Adjunct, 

Toussenel, Adj. ^ee, > History, 
HauBsard, Adj, J 

Meissas, Geometry, 

dJ fiSflbrge, Adj. j Seconi. 
Fr6mion, i ^l., 

Betolaud, Adj. \ ^*'*^^ 
Leboucher, i f.^^j^ 
Viguier, Adj, S '•^'^*'"* 
Martorey, Arithmetic 

Bonvalot, ) «... 

Cappelle, Adj. \ ^**- 

Chame, Elementary Classes, 

Compt (Achilles), J^atural History, 

Cluicherat,1 

Gyruses, 

Rossignol, > &ip. Adjuncts, 

Clereau, 

Darragon, 

Donndorf, German. 

Ludger, English, 

There are also four physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, oculists. 

The number of stodents (all External,) ii 840. 

Royal College of Bourbon, (m the buUding of the 
Capuchins, rue St, Croix.) 

Messrs. Alexandre, Promsor. 
Clerc^ Censor. 
Lecointre, Steward. 

Professors, 

Messrs. Saphary, Philosophy, 
Cazalis, Physics, 
Binet, fecial Mathematies. 
Gamut, ElemefOary Mathematics, 
Loupot, Adjunct, 
Flanche, ^ 

TarannOi Sap. ) 
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Menn. Jarry da Haaey, \ 

Filon, Jt^. > HitUry a9d Otography, 
Merruaa, Adj. ) 

Gamier, ) 

Nisard, Sup. > nird, 
Baynaud, Adj. 7 

Va?ato'iI'r, Adj. \ ''«»^ 

Vhtiy%dj. \ *V**- 
Coartaud, ) g..*, 
Berbette,j«dj. )*"*• 

BoirjSt St. Hilaira, 8m. \ ^'*''^^ Butonf. 
BaroB de Li«bhaber, Orn'man, 
Spiera, English. 

Besides these, there are two teachers of the 
elementary classes, two a^uncts to natural 
history, and three physicians, inclading a 
surgeon. 

The nomher of itadents (all External,) is 850. 

CMege €f SUmuUUf {in th» nu J\rotr^Dam&-4M' 
Ckamp»t JVo. 34.) 

L'AbM Augiy Director. 
L'AbM Buqaet, Prifeet of SlndiM, 
L'Abb6 Ftotit, Dirtetor qf th$ Middle Coll 
L'Abb6 Mill^riot, Director of the LUtle 

CoOege, 
L'Abb6 Ravinet, PrefeU of Religion. 
L*Abb6 Ganon, Reward, 

Professors. 

GiboD, PhUosophf, 

Deidouita, Mathematica and Physics. 

TarJnM. j **«««^ 

Lewaillant, 1 ^»»«»nr- 
Sauzier, Second. 
Cabaret-Dupaty, Third. 
Tb^donat, FouHh, 

,FtfLh. 

Th6deD^t (the younf er), Sixth, 
Gillette, A'otitral mstory. 



Mesira. Carey, Oerman, 
Oenie, English. 

Besides these, there is a teacher of music, 
three pbvsicians, including a dentist, and seven 
mattres d'^tudes. 

The number of itadents (all Internal,) 950. 

This College does not receive External stu- 
dents. 

CoOege of RoUin, {rue des Postes^ Jfo. 31) 

Messrs. De Fauconpret, DireeUr* 

Ballard-Lnzy, Oen. Pr^eet of Studies. 
Boullard, Preset of the Middle CoOege, 
Toaraet, PrefeU of the Liule OoUege. 
L*Abh6 S^oae, FirH Chaplain. 
UAbh^ Oieuxaida, Seeemd Chaplain. 
Landoifl, Steward. 

Prtfessora. 

Messrs. Poret, Philosophy. 
Lefevre, Physics. 
Btarm. Special Mathematics. 
Laitne, Elomenimry Mathematies. 
Rtnn, Rhetmic, 
Magio, History, 
Guerin, Second. 
Legay, Third. 
Tounaintj Fourth. 
Boiitel, .^V^ 
Prat-Marca, Sixth. 
Valenciennef, JfOtwral IRstory, 
Haussard, Adjunct in Mstory, 
Hermann, Oerman, 
Wilkin, Engluh. 
Gobert, Drowtii^. 
Mmiginot, Accounts. 

In addition to these Professors, there are five 
elementary teachers, four teachers of divisions, 
seventeen mattres d'^tudes, and five physicians, 
surgeons, &c. &,c. 

The namber of pupils (all boarders,) is 330l 

This College does not receive fistemal atu- 
dents. 



histittUion8,'—Thete are in Paris, 33 InstitutioDs for boys, and 35 for ffirls. — 
Total, 68. 

Pensions, — ^There are in the city of Paris itself, 72 Pensions for boys, and 
51 for girls. There are in the portions of the Department of the Seine which 
are outside of Paris, 39 Pensions for boys; making in aU, 163 Pensions in 
the Department of the Seine, of which 123 are in Paris. 

JVormal Schools^ — for Primary Instruction, 2. 

Communal Schoolsf-or rather what we should call common schools, 596 in 
the Department, of which 381 are in the cit^ of Paris. Of these 596 schools, 
67 are schools on the plan of Mviiud Instruction, 



Department of Seinx-et-Marne. 

Commtmal ColUge8,-^Bt Meaux, Melun, Ne- 
mours, and Provins, — in all, 4. 

Inititotions, 9. Fsoiioni, 9. Primary schoob, 
530. 

Department of Seine and Oise. 

Royal College of VersaOles, 

Messrs. Th^ry, Promsor. 
Sandras, Censor. 
Loaitaa, Steward. 
L*Abb« Qoioton, CSko^ltin. 



Professors, 

Messn. Vacherot, Philosophy, 
Chevallier 



Anot de Maiai^ree, | ^«*«^ 
Anquetil, Second. 
Bouchitt6, ) iTij,,-_„ 
Petit, 'i«w««T- 
Sieamois, Third, 
Ledao, Fourth, 
Marcband, F^fth. 
Seignette, Sixth. 
GalT-Gaxalat, Physical Seisnces. 
De Montferrand, J^pecial MatheuuUies, 
Faure, Elementary Mathematies. 
De Balzac, Mtural History. 
Madden, English. 
oimonf GfwiiMii. 
Internal students, 191; atemal, SSOi 
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Ccmmunal CoUega, — at Etampes and Pon- 
toiae, — in all, 2. 

iMtitatiom, & PeotioDs, 35. Nonnal ichoobil. 
Frimary tehoolf, 776i 



DiCPABTIIBlfT or TOHHX. 

Communed Colleges^ — at Aoxerre, AvaDon, 
Joigny, Noyers, Sens, Tonnerre^ — in aU, 6. 

Fenaions, 10. Primary lehoob, 570. 



21. Academy of Pan. 



This Academy comprehends three depart- 
mentSy—Basses-Pyr^n^s, Uautes-Pyr^nees, and 
Landes. 

IfMtn. LoywMi, Reeter. 

Rofol College efPi 

Ifeisn. L'AhM Oattrez, Provisor, 
Bolland, Ceneor. 
Deboadaehier, Steward. 
L*Abb6 Gambot, ChaplaitL 

Professort. 

Mesm. L*Abb6 Batbie, Pkilosaphy. 
Lafeoillade, Rhelorie. 



Bad6, Third. 

GoDze, Fourth. 

Poyalet, Fifth. 

Lavigne, ^th. 

Mermetf Phyeiedl SHeiueg. 

Frottoia, Special Mathematieg, 

a.».i < Elementani Mathematkt, 
Saore], } j^^,,^ mstary. 

Deboadaehier, Spanish. 
O'Moran, English. 

Internal itQdenta,S7; external, 90. 

Communal CoUegeSf — Ortbez, St.>Palais, Ar- 

Sd^S; Bagn^res, Tarbes, Vic-Bigorre, Aire, 
ax, Monl-de-Marsan, St -Sever, — in all, 10. 

Institutions, I. Pensiooi, SSL Nonnal schools, SL 
Primary schools, 1,734. 



22. Academy of Poitien. 



This Academy embraces four departments, — 
Cbarent-Inf<hieare, Deux-Sivres, Vendue, and 
Vienne. 

Ifessrs. Banc, Rector. 

Abribat, Secretary. 

Faculty tff Lav. 

Messrs. Boncenne, Dean. 
Dagnin, Secretary. 

Professors. 

Hessrs. Fradin, Roman Law. 
Gnillemot, > 

GreUaud, > Gml Code. 

Ftorrinqni^re (Abel), > 
n ( Procedure and Criminal Juris- 

Boncenne,} prudence. 

Foucart, Administrative Law. 
B^canne, Code of Common Law. 
PerrinqoiAre, j Substitutes. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Poitiers. 

JRoyaZ College of Poitiers. 
llessri. Carbooj Provisor. 



Desroziers, Censor, 



This Academy comprehends five depart- 
ments, — Cdtes-du-Nord, Finist^re, Ile-et-Vilaine, 
Loire-Infi^r. and Morbihan. 



Savatier, leeward. 

L'Abb« Maraault, Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Maznre, Philosophy, 
Delaistre, Rhetoric 
Mesnard, History, 
Aodinet, Second. 

Hippeau, ) Third. 
David (Saft.), J ^**^ 

Baynal, Fifth. 

Moatolat, Sixth. 

Bissey, Physical Sdenees. 

D^mer^, £^ecta{ Mathemalies, 

Drot, Elementary Mathematics. 

Auzenat et Donsset, Elementary Classes, 

Hippeau, EngliA, 

Internal students, 130 ; external, 901. 

Communal Colleges, — at Chatellerault, Civ- 
ray, Loudun, La-Rocbe)le, Rochefort, Saintes, 
St.-Jean-d'Ang^ly, JVfelle, Niort, St.-Maixent, 
Thouars, Bourbon-Vend^, Fontenay, and Lu- 
9on, — in all, 14. 

Institutions, 4 Pensions, 34. Normal schools, 1. 
Primary schools, 1,536. 



Blessrs. Legrand, Rector, 
Tardivel, ) 
Gouby, > Inspectors. 
Rabusson, ) 
Grouet, Secretary. 

Faculty of Law. 

Messrs. Vatar, Dean. 

PontalU^, Secretary and TVMWwer. 

Prqfessors. 



Messrs. Sarget, Roman Law. 

! 



Richelot, ) 

Morel, t CivU Code, 

Hue, 



and Crim. 



23* Academy of Rennes* 

Th6ophilo Bidard, | ^^^^^' 

F6Iix Vatar, Common Law* 

Lepoitevin, Substitute. 

Goujon, Charged with thefknetiana of Do. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Rennes, and also one at Nantes. 



Royal College of Rennes. 

Messrs. Henr^, Provisor. 
Terrien, Censor. 
Coppale, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Panaget, Chaplain. 

Prtfessors. 

Messrs. Caro. Philosophy. 

Nove-Josserand, Rhetoric. 
Lehuerou, History. 
Nicolas, second. 
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Leroy, TUrd. 

Tranola, Fourth, 

Sotbmann, Fifth. 

Fablet, Sixth. 

Dapr6, PhffBieal 8aenee», 

Lepord, S^eucU MathenuUia* 

Boordoooay-Dnel^sio, | ^JSIS^^ '^^*' 
Intanal stadanti, 109; •zt«rnal, 353. 
Aofa{ ColUge ofMlctntu. 



Delmaa, Proviior, 
Leant, Cetuor, 
Bernard, Steward. 
L'AbM David, Chq^n, 

ProfsMsorg. 

MmuM, L'AbM Leebat, Philoicphy. 
Boyer, Rhetoric, 
Riou-Kerangal, Second, 
Bavaf oer, History. 
Charpentier, Timd, 
AUerj, Fourth. 
Janvier, F\fth, 
LegoflT. Sixth. 

Gaaehoao, Phyeieal Seieneee, 
Dorveao. fecial Muhematiee, 
Midy, Elementary Mathematict, 
Plihoo, English, 

Internal itudenti, 146 ; external, 101. 



Royai Oottege ef Ptntivy, 

Henn. Purler, Provisor, 
Douein, Censor. 
Che valet. Steward. 
L'Abb«, Tr6go«^ Chaplain, 

Profeeeora, 

Ifeaen. Dobrenilh, PhUoeophy. 
Fabre, Rhetoric. 
Cootonce, Second, 
liemte da Boisltord, Third, 
Gandin, Fourth, 
Fleury, Fifth. 
Leboubellee, Sixth, 
Aztma, Physical Scieneee. 
Jouanno, fecial MathentaUce. 
Le Gal, Elementary Mathematiee, 

Internal itudenla, 01 *, external, 63. 

Communal Coliegfi, — at Vitr6, Dol. Foug^ret, 
St.-8erv8n, Gutngamp, Laonioo, Dinan, St- 
Brieuc, Quimper, 8t.-Polde-L^n, Quimperi^^ 
Ancenis, Paimbceuf, Auray, Josselio, Lorient, 
Plo€rmel, and Vannes, — in all, 18. 

Institution!, 3. Penaiona, 39. Normal aoboola, 1^ 
Primary achoola, 041* 



24* Academy of Rouen. 



This Academy comprehends two depart- 
mentSy-^Eure ana Seine-lnf(h:ieure. 

Hesara. Badolle, Rector. 

Corneille, ) r,-,--,^. 
Lerond, ( ^«P««<«-*- 
Leroy, Suretary, 

Faculty itf Theology (Catholie). 

Heaara. L*Abb4, Dean, 

L'Abb6 Malleville, Secretary, 

Profeeeore, 

Ifeaara. L'AbbA LeocBur. Theology. 

L'Abbt Malleville, Evangelical Morals. 
L'Abbt, Mlcdeeiast. Hist, and Discipline, 

Tfaere is a school of Medicine of considerable 
distinction, at Rouen, and partly sustained by 
the city. There are seven professors in it. 

Royal College <U Rouen, 

Heaara. Faueon, Provisor, 
Gaitier, Censor, 
M^vil, Steward, 
L'AbM Coniam, Chaplain* 



Prefeesore, 



Bfeaara. Bach, Philosophy, 
Magniez, Rhetoric 
Pel letier. Second. 

Gi/fard, Third. 
Grout, Fourth, 
Hout, Fifth. 

Gourgaud-Dugaioni JtdjuneL 
Babbatbier, Sixth. 
Pendariit, .Adjunct 
Person, PhysiaU Seietuee. 
Daines, Special Mathematics. 
Gors, Elementary Mathematies, 
Pouchet, .ATatural History, 
Bach, Oerman. 
Bard, English, 

Internal studenta, 164 ; external, 491. 

Communal CoUegeSf — at Aumale, Dieppe, Eu, 
Havre, Moulivilliers, Evreux, Gisors, Vernon; 
Bernay, — in ail", 9. 

Institutions, 3. Pensions, 68. Normal sohools, 8. 
Primary scbools, 1,7 iSL 



25* Aoademy of Strasbourg. 



This Academy includes two departments, — 
Bas-Rbin and Haut-Rhin (Lower and Upper 
Rhine). 

Heaara. Cottard, Rector, 
Herv6, \ 
W 11 Im, > Inspectore, 
Lefournier, ) 
Dupain, Secretary, 

Faculty qf Theology for the Church of the Auge- 
burg Confession^ ^Lutheran) at ^aebourg, 

Heaara. Bruch, Dean, 

Fritz, Secretary. 

Profeeeors, 

Menrs. , Theology, 

Willm|i:vaii^e<toa< Meralt, 
FtitMf K99gttie, 



Brooh, Sacred Elomtenee. 
Juns, EccZeftoeticoi History. 
Ricbard, Doctrine of the Cal. Con, 

Faculty tfLaw, 

Meaira. Kern. Dean. 

Fotbier, Secretary and Treasurer, 

Profeeeors, 

Measra. Heimbnrger, Roman Law, 
Knrn, ) 

Aubry, > CivU Code. 
BloBchel, ) 

Rauter, Procedure and Crim. Juris, 
Tbieriet, Code of Common Law, 

• B«u[*"^'' ! *»*«*»«'»«"• 

Faculty (ff Medicine, 

Meaara. Cailliot, Dean, 

Dupain, Secrstory. 
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Meun. 



ProfeMors, 
-, CUni^ue Intern*, 



Erhmann, Anatomy. 

BtoltZf Ace CHniq. ^Jlec. 

Goupil, Physiology and CSniqne Exteme. 

Masu^er, Medical Chemigtry. 

Meunier, Medical Pkysieo and HygUne. 

Caillot, Med. OperaL and Exter. Pathology. 

Tourdm, Intomal Pathology. 

, Legtd Med. and Ejndem. Maladies* 
F6e, Botany. 

CozOf Pharmaey and Materia Mediea. 
Bochard, Eonmury Professor, 

Besides these, there are tweoty-one Agr^g^ 
or assistant professors. 

Faeaky of Skienees. 

Bletan. Daremoy, Dean, 
Sorlin, Secretary. 

Pri^ecew*. 

Messrs. Scrlin, Apptieation of Matkematies, 
SarruB, Pure Mathematics. 
Duverooy, ^/btural History. 
Fargeaud, Physics. 
Fonos, Chemistry. 

Faenity of Letters, 

Messrs. Hallin, Dean. 

Schweighaeoser, Secretary. 

Professors, 

Mesara. Schweighaeuser, Ctreek Literature, 
Caresme, Substitute, 



Hnllin, French Literatmre. 
De St.-Venant, Latin Literature. 
Cuvier (Ch.), History, 
Bautain, Philosophy, 

Royai CoUege of Strasbourg. 

Messrs. Derome, Provisor, 
Martinet, Censor, 
Louie, Steward. 

L'AbM Uelahaye, Chaplain (Catholic). 
Diets, Cht^lain, (Protestant). 

Professors, 

Messrs. Bataille, Philosophy. 
Caresoae, Rhetoric 
Deleasso, History, 
O^nin, Secomd. 
Geffroy, Third, 
01 ry, Fourth, 
Staelb4, Fifth. 
Bouvier, Sixth. 
Fargoaod, Physical Sciences. 
Finck, Special Mathematics. 
Cbaloupin, Elementary MathenuUies, 
Fargeaud, Natural History. 
Son tag, German. 
Montalant, English. 

Internal etudents, 121 ; external, SOS. 

Communal Colleges, — at Bouxviller, Hague- 
nau, Saveme, Scheiestadt, Wissembourg, Alt- 
kirch, Belfbrt, Colmar, Thano, MiUbaiisen, 
Rouffacb, and Obemai, — in ail; 12. 

Institutione, 1. Peniions, 15. Normal schools, S. 
Primary schools, 1,543. 



26. Academy of Toulonse. 



This Academy comprehends four depart- 
ments, — Ari^ge, Haute Garonne, Tarn, and 
Tam-et-Garonne. 

Messrs. Ozaneauz, JReetor. 
Larroque, '% 

Denfert, > Inspectore, 
Vidal, ) 
La Salle, Secretary, 

Faculty of Theology^ at Toulouse (Catholic). 

Messrs. , Dean, 

lyHaubech, Secretary. 

Prqfessors, 

Messrs. , Didactic Theology. 

, EvangeHcal Morals. 

, Substitute. 



Jamme, Ecclesias. History and DisdpUne, 
D^Haubech, Sacred Literature and Hebrew, 

Faculty of Theologyy at Montauhanyfor the Heir 
vHic Confession^ (Protestant). 

M. Bonnard, Dean. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Jalagnier, Evangelical Monds, 

y Theology, 

Bonnard, Hebrew. 
Montet, Ecclesiastical History, 
Floris, PhUosophy. 
Encontre, Lattn and Qreek, 

Fae/eSty efjMO, 
Messrs. Malpel, DM,n, 

Boisgiraud, Seerefory aind TVsoeiirer. 

Professvrs, 

Messrs. Benech, Roman Law, 
Malpel, ) 

Delpech, > Civil Code. 
Laurens, ) 

Carle, Mminal Law, 
Ferradon, Code of Common Lose. 



MeBpIi68, \ 

Vacquier, ) 

FacuUy tfScioneee, 

Messrs. Romieu, I>ean. 

, Secretary. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Romieu, /Hire JifatAemaf tee. 

L^on, Application of Mathematics, 
Moquin-Tandou, Jfatured History. 
Pinaud, Physics. 
Boisgiraud, CAemietry. 

Faculty ofLettere, 
M, Fleury de PEcluae, Dean, 

Professors, 

Messrs. Monin, iTJetory. 

Cabantous, French Literature, 
Gatien-Araoult, Philosophy, 
Sauvage, Latin Literature, 
De I'Ecluse, Oreek Literature, 
IJamel, Suhstitute. 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Toulouse, in which tMre are eight professors, 
and six substitutes. 

Royal CoUege qf TouIoumb, 

Messrsi Vidal, Provteor. 

Chadrin de Belval, Censor, 
Touraton, Steward. 
L'Abb6 Martin, Chaplain, 

Prefessors, 

Messrs. Mahnziis, Philosophy, 
Bonchez, Rhetoric. 
D*Andr6, Second, 
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Oltoris, Bistory. 

Uttooio, Thira, 

M^ric, Fourth. 

fielcastol d« Montvaillant, JtijuneL 

Labarthe, Ftflk, 

Pr6vo8t, Sixth. 

Bergoaniouz, Seventh, 

Lortal, Eighth, 

Deguin, Phy»ical Sciences. 

Muraiihe, Special Mathematics. 

Vaathier, Elemenlary Mathematics. 

BatU| English. 



Yvanez, Spanish. 
Buan, Drawing, 
TouBiaiat, fVniing, 

loternal itudenUi 119; ext«raal, S09. 

Communal Collfgei,-~Bl St-Gaudens, Foix, 
Pamiers, B(.-Giroii», Albv, Gaillac. Castel- 
Sarrazin, Moitsac, MoDtauban, — in all, 9. 

Institutions, 6. Pensions, 65. Normal schools, 9. 
Priroarj sehools, 1,337. 



145 

1,099 

15 

42,517 



I have now completed the survey of the University of France, including all 
the establishments of education and' instruction which are connected with it, or 
are under the direct control of the royal council of public instruction. 

A summary of the whole is, that there were in France last year (1835), in 
connection with the University of France and under the direction of its coancil, 
acting in the name of the lung : — 

Faculties of theology, of which two are Protestant and six Catholic, . 8 

Faculties of law, ........ 9 

Faculties of medicine, ....... 8 

(There are also seventeen secondary schools of medicine). 

Faculties of science, ........ 8 

Faculties of letters, ...*.... 6 

Normal school to educate professors of colleges, .... 1 

Royal colleges, ........ 40 

Communal and other colleges, ...... 821 

Normal schools to prepare teachers for primary schools, ... 56 

(This does not include some schools which serve as normal schools, though 

not called by that name). 
Institutions, ........ 

Pensions, ........ 

Special schools of commerce, industry, &c.. 

Primary schools, including two hundred infant schools, . • 

The number of students in the royal colleges was, last year, 15,047. 

The number of students in the several faculties is very large, but I have not 
been able to ascertain it with precision. 

The number of pupils in the normal schools is about 2,000. 

It is probable that the number of children and youth who attend the primary 
schools, during some portion of the year, is not much less, if any, than 4,000,000. 

In the year 1815, there were 2,113 law students ; 4,216 students of medicine ; 
5,233 theological students ; 9,000 students in the royal colleges ; 28,000 in the 
communal and other colleges ; 39,623 in pensions ; and 737,369 pupils in pri- 
mary schools. From which it is apparent that the cause of education has made 
very great progress in France during the last twenty years. 

Indeed, very great progress has been made in the cause of education 'during 
the last five years. This is especially true in relation to the schools for pri- 
mary instruction, which portion of the system has been in reality created since 
the revolution of July, 1830. This part of the University, or system of educa- 
tion, is now brought, in the opinion of Mr. Guizot, to as good a state as law is 
likely to bring it. What is wanted to render it perfect is the greater, or rather 
general, prevalence of pure religion, which would render it possible to have 
teachers of a truly pious character. On this great point the system is defective, 
and will remain so until the pure gospel gains a powerful sway over this mighty 
nation. May that blessed day soon arrive ! At present many of the teachers 
of the primary schools are the Brothers of the Christian Dodrint^ an order of the 
Catholics who devote themselves to teaching. 

A few days before the dissolution of the late cabinet, Mr. Guizot submitted 
to the chamber of deputies a long report of the state of secondary education in 
France, comprehending the colleges, faculties, &c. That report was com- 
mitted to a large committee who have not, at the time of writing this article, 
made their report upon it. As the report of Mr. Guizot is not yet printed, I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with its details to undertake to state them. But I 
learn from Mr. Guizot, that it proposes very important improvements in the 
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organization and especially in the studies of the higher establishments of edu- 
cation throughout the kingdom, and he has hopes, Sf his life should be spared a 
few years, of seeing those improvements introduced and established. 

I ought, perhaps, to state here, that the mode of choosing professors in the 
colleges and faculties by concours^ or examination, has become very general in 
France. It is now used in almost every department of higher education. The 
professors in the law and medical schools are all chosen in this way. The pro- 
fessors in the Protestant theological faculties or schools are chosen, ordinarily, 
in the same way. The professors in the Catholic theological schools are nomi- 
nated by the archbishops. In a concours of this kind, a committee, appointed 
by the council of public instruction or some subordinate power, examines the 
applicants, hears them lecture on assigned topics, and read essays on certain 
theses, &c. &c. All is done openly. Sometimes this process takes several 
days or evenings. This was the case lately in choosing a professor in the 
medical school in this city. As many as eight or ten, if not more, evenings 
were spent in hearing the applicants, in the presence of seven examiners and 
several hundred students. That this plan secures the appointment of men who 
can express what they know with the greatest readiness and propriety is cer- 
tain. It is probably not less certain that it prevents the appointment, in many 
cases, of men of profound attainments, who cannot conceive with rapidity nor 
speak with facility. 

The length of this article is too great to allow me to make any further 
remarks on the state of education in France. It is my intention, if God spare 
my life, to give in a subsequent article, probably for the next number of the 
Quarterly Register, an account of the important establishments for the promo- 
tion of knowledge in France, which are not connected with the University, 
including the celebrated royal institute. At the close of that article I shall 
ffive, if possible, a full statement of the number of pupils in each class of estab- 
lishments for education in France. In the present article I have aimed at 
giving the reader an insight to the system of general education which is 
comprised in the University of France, or rather which constitutes what is 
called by that name. 
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INDIAN COPY OP THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH, 

DISCOVERED BT THE REV. CLAUDIDB BUCHAZfAN, D. D. 
[CommonicBted by the Rev. Abiel Holmet, D. D., LL. D.] 

To the Editor of the Amencan Q^rterly Regiaterf — 

Sir, — The works of Dr. Buchanan, pertaining to India, have been repub- 
lished in America, and extensively circulated ; but the collation of bis manu- 
script Indian copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch by Mr. Yeates seems almost 
unknown. Having recently had occasion to consult this work at the college 
library, it occurred to me that it deserved more attention than it had received, 
and that some account of it might be acceptable. My first intention was, to 
give merely an abridgment of Yeates's collation ; but, on a recollection of the 
interest that had been taken in the subject of oriental inquiries on our side of 
the Atlantic, I thought it might be gratifying to your biblical readers to have 
some account of what preceded the discovery of the manuscript Pentateuch. 
It was perceived that names, which might otherwise be omitted, would be of 
use to authenticate facts, and that it were false modesty to withhold them ; 
the inclosed account is therefore respectfully submitted to you by 

Yours with regard, A. Holmes. 

Cambridge, May 12, 1836. 

An oriental copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch has long been a desidera- 
tum. A discrepancy in the chronology of the early ages of the world, 
between the Hebrew, Ethiopic, Samaritan, and Greek copies of the Pen- 
tateuch, induced literary theologians to desire such a copy, for the purpose 
of comparison, to ascertain, if possible, whether the Hebrew copy, used 
by the translators of our English Bible, be correct. Among these inquirers 
was a distinguished Hebrew scholar of our own. The late Dr. Stiles, at 
an early period of his ministry at Newport, R. I., wrote to Syria, to obtain 
information of every thing interesting relative to the Jews, their disper- 
sions, locations, rites and usages, and copies of the Law used in their 
synagogues or places of worship. A few years afterward he wrote to 
J. Z. Hoi well, Esq. author of Historical Events relating to the Empire of 
Hindoostan, to obtain information in oriental history ,* particularly, to as- 
certain, whether the Jews of Cochin and at Patna were in possession of a 
Hebrew Pentateuch — an inquiry which continued to engage his attention 
to the close of life. The institution of the Asiatic Society, with the learned 
Sir William Jones at its head, gave him great delight, and rekindled his 
zeal in the oriental cause, in the very evening of his days. In recent 
histories of Hindoostan he had found a new account of a colony of Jews at 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar. Having procured and read the Disserta- 
tions of Sir William Jones, it occurred to his mind that this eminent ori- 
entalist would undertake the inquiries which he wished to be made ; and 
he accordingly wrote to him a letter, dated 18 January, 1794, the year 
preceding his death. This letter, consisting of more than seventy quarto 
pages, he sent to Calcutta, directed to the care of the Hon. Suetonius 
Heatly, chief judge of appeals at Decca, Bengal, with whom in early life 
he was . acquainted ; but before it reached India, Mr. Heatly and Sir 
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William Jones had deceased. A. Lambert, Esq. the administrator of Mr. 
Heatly's estate, a member of the Asiatic Society, forwarded the letter to 
the President of the Society, who caused it to be read at the first meeting 
after its reception. Mr. Lambert wrote a letter to Dr. Stiles, informing 
him that the letter would be answered by Sir John Shore, President of the 
Society, as soon as he should receive replies to the inquiries which he had 
directed to be made at Cochin and Cranganore, respecting the points which 
his " commendable zeal wished to have ascertained." 

Connected with the desire of a search for an oriental copy of the Hebrew 
Law, Dr. Stiles expressed a wish to have a very extensive territory in the 
East, especially from the Caspian eastward, and north of India and Tibet, 
" travelled by some persons of Hebrew literature, and of sagacious discern- 
ment of national character, who may discover such rational distinguishing 
traits, as you. Sir, have in the Afghans, who, from your account, I doubt 
not, are of Hebrew original, and of the Ten tribes. Your situation, in 
the oriental countries, gives you an advantage for the prosecution of this 
research ; and I hope for more fruits of your inquiries on this subject." 
In this letter he expresses a great desire to see a copy of the patriarchal 
ages and chronology, as found in the Pentateuch of Cochin; and re- 
spectfully asks Sir William's offices in obtaining for him this gratification. 
Though Cochin is at some distance from Bengal, yet, by the assistance of 
some of his learned connections, visiting that coast, he judged that the 
desired object might be attained. Having pointed out what particular 
parts of the Pentateuch he wished to be copied, he expressed a desire to 
have them in the very character in which they are found in the manu- 
scripts, whether the present Hebrew letter, or of another oriental paleo- 
graphy ; and to know whether their copy *was obtained from the modem 
Jews, or whether they have been possessed of it in another line of deriva- 
tion from the days of Nebuchadnezzar. He wished also for " a list of any 
and all other books of the Old Testament, in their possession, of this origi- 
nal derivation. St. Thomas found a Hebrew damsel singing Hebrew 
Psalms at the court of an Indian prince at Cranganore, near Cochin." 

A war with the natives of India caused a delay of the expedition for 
research ; and before it was accomplished. Sir John Shore had returned to 
]Bngland. How far the letter of Dr. Stiles may have had influence in the 
selection of the places of research, or in the discovery of the manuscript 
before us, we know not. The facts, that the zeal of the writer was com- 
mended at Cochin; that his desired inquiries were directed to be made; and 
that, when replies should be received. Sir John Shore was to have answered 
the letter; and that Dr. Buchanan takes distinct notice of it, render it 
probable, that there was such an influence. 

In the Memoir, dated at Calcutta, 12 March, 1805, Appendix K. en- 
titled "Jewish Scriptures at Cochin," Dr. Buchanan observes: "There is 
reason to believe that scriptural records, older than the apostolical, exist 
on the coast of Malabar. At Cochin there is a colony of Jews, who retain 
the tradition that they arrived in India soon after the Babylonian captivity. 
There are in that province two classes of Jews, the white and the black 
Jews. The black Jews are those who are supposed to have arrived at that 
early period. The white Jews emigrated from Europe in later ages. What 
seems to countenance the tradition of the black Jews is, that they have 
copies of those books of the Old Testament that were written previously 
to the captivity, but none of those whose dates are subsequent to that 
event 

*' Some years ago, the President of Yale College, in America, an emi- 
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nent archaiologist, addressed a letter to Sir William Jones, on the subject 
of these manuscripts, proposing that an inquiry should be instituted by the 
Asiatic Society; but Sir William died before the letter arrived. His object 
was to obtain the whole of the fifth chapter of Genesis, and a collation of 
certain other passages in the Old Testament ; and also to ascertain whether 
the manuscripts at Cochin were written in the present Hebrew character, 
or in another oriental paleography.'' 

In 1806, the year aAer the date of the Memoir, Dr. Buchanan, under 
the auspices of the marquis Wellesley, commenced his travels, and was 
attentive to the investigation of the History and Literature of the Christians 
and Jews of these parts of the East. He travelled from Calcutta to Cape 
Comorin by land, and made excursions in the interior of that extensive 
peninsula, where he met with Jewish colonies. Here he found a copy of 
the Hebrew Law, which was one special object of research. — By his 
Researches it appears: That the Black Jews colonized on the coast of 
India long before the Christian era ; that the very imperfect resemblance 
of their countenance to the Jews of Europe indicates that they have been 
detached from the parent stock in Judea many ages before the race of 
Jews in the West ; and that they are descendants from those ancient dis- 
persions recorded in the Sacred History ; that corroborative of this is the 
fact, that certain of these tribes do not call themselves Jews^ but /?fnt- 
hrtiel, or Israelites; that in the record chests of the synagogues of the 
Black Jews of Cochin have been discovered old copies of the Law, some of 
which are complete, and for the most part legible; that at the remote 
synagogues of the same description of Jews, situated at Tritooa, Paroor, 
Chenotta and Malch, have been found many old writings, among which 
are some of great length in Rabbinical Hebrew, but in so ancient and 
uncommon a character, as to require much time and labor to ascertain 
their contents ; that they have, in most places, the book of the Law, the 
book of Job, and the Psalms, but know little of the Prophets ; that some 
of them have even lost the book of the Law, and only know that they are 
Israelites from Tradition, and from their observance of peculiar rites ; and 
that in a coffer gf a synagogue of the Black Jews, in the interior of Malay ala, 
there has been found an old copy of the Law, written on a roll of leather, 
about 50 feet long, composed of skins sewed together, so worn out, in some 
places, as to be patched with pieces of parchment. 

Such is an historical sketch of the result of Dr. Buchanan's Jewish re- 
searches in this part of India. The " old copy of the Law," last mentioned, 
claims our particular attention. It is precisely what the antiquarian and 
biblical inquirer was solicitous to find ; and it furnishes an important con- 
firmation of the correctness of the Hebrew copies of the Old Testament 
used by the best translators, including the copy used for the Version of our 
own English Bible. — Of this manuscript an account will now be given. 

Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 

This Roll, with several other oriental manuscripts, was carried by Dr. 
Buchanan to England, and given, with the other manuscripts to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. It was regarded as of sufficient importance to en- 
gage the careful examination of those who were competent to estimate its 
value. The learned Thomas Yeates, late of the University of Oxford, was 
designated for this service; which he soon after performed, to the high 
approbation and grateful acceptance of the public. After taking an exact 
copy of the manuscript, he proceeded to compare it with other manuscripts 
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and printed copies of the Law ; and his Collation was printed at Cam- 
bridge, by the Syndics of the University, in 1812. It is entitled, 

^^ COI.IJLTION OF AN INBIAN COPT 

OP • 

THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH, 

WITH 
PRELIMINART BKMAftKS : 

Containing an exact Description of the Mannscript, and a Notice of some 

othen, (Hebrew and Syiiac,) 

COLLECTED BT 

The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. 

In the year 1806, 

And now deposited in the Public Library, Cambridge/* 



By Thomas Teates, 
Late of the University of Oxford. 

In the preliminary remarks, Mr. Yeates observes, " The derivation of 
the manuscript is announced in the printed label affixed to it: — 'This 
Manuscript, on a roll of Goat-skins dyed red, was found in the Record 
Chest of one of the Synagogues of the Black Jews, in the interior of 
Malayaia in India, by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in the year 1806.' 
Those Jews, on being asked certain questions about it, could give no 
precise account of it : some replied, that it came originally from Senna in 
Arabia; others of them said, it was brought from Cashmir. The Cabul 
Jews, who travel annually into the interior of China, remarked, thai in 
some synagogues the Law is still found written on a roll of leather ; not 
on vellum, but on a soft flexible leather, made of goat^skins, and dyed red^ 
which agrees with the foregoing description of Dr. Buchanan's roll. 

" We know very well that the Jews, in the time of Moses, had the art of 
preparing and dying skins ; for rams'-skins dyed red, made a part of the 
covering for the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 14,) ; and it is exceedingly 
probable, that the very autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, 
was written on skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed to the 
Jewish scribes direct, that the Law be so written, provided it be done on 
the skins of clean animals, such as sheep, goat, or calf-skins : therefore 
this manuscript and many others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the 
same as an ancient practice. The Cabul Jews, as aforesaid, show that 
copies of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found among their 
people in India and China ; and hence we have no doubt, that such are 
copies of very ancient manuscripts." 

" Description of the Cambridge Roll, 

''Or, Indian Copy, which also may be denominated Malabarie, from 
that part of India in whose vicinity it was found. It consists of strong 
leather skins, thirty-four in number, and sewed together. The text occu- 
pies one hundred and seventeen columns, and the length of the roll, in its 
present condition, measures nearly fifly feet, by about two feet broad. The 
columns contain fifty lines, and are abaut a palm, or four inches in breadth. 
It contains the fragments of three different rolls ; and the skins are of two 
qnalities, partly red, and partly broum. Some of them are in very good 
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preservation; others much impaired by time, and flawed in many places; 
but the writing is nevertheless clear and legible, it having sunk into the 
substance of the skin. Some few places are defaced from accident, per- 
haps from its conveyance from so great a distancQ. The old skins have 
been strengthened by patches of parchment on the back ; and in one place 
four words have been renewed by the same supply. The text is written in 
the square character, and without the vowel points and accents ; and the 
margin of the columns is every where plain, and free from writing of any 
sort. It has all the spaces and minutitB of the most correct Masoretic 
copies, and some few peculiarities not common in those of the Western 
Jews. Several of the skins have the ornamental writing or Coronae, for- 
merly belonging to a most superb and highly finished copy. The text of 
Genesis occupies fifty-seven columns, and concludes the last with a space 
equal to four lines. 

" As the roll is found to consist of fragments of copies purely Oriental^ 
and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewish copies, we may now 
conclude the same to be ample specimens of copies in those parts of the 
world. It is true indeed that a great part of the text is wanting, and the 
whole book of Leviticus; yet, notwithstanding the large deficiencies of the 
manuscript, it ought to be a satisfaction to know, that herein are ample 
specimens of at least three ancient copies of the Pentateuch, whose tes- 
timony is found to unite in the integrity and pure conservation of the 
Sacred Text, acknowledged by Christians and Jews in these parts of the 
world. The following Collation confirms the truth of this remark ; and if 
such specimens, furnished by this manuscript, are allowed their proper 
weight and importance, we can have little room to doubt of the general 
purity of the entire copies ; so that we now have no reason to expect, from 
Hebrew manuscripts obtained from the Oriental Jews, any new or ex- 
traordinary emendation of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 

" Dr. Kennicott conjectures, that a considerable change had taken place 
in the state of the Hebrew text," during a remote period. " Admitting,'' 
says Mr. Yeates, '' that such conjecture is founded in fact, and that such 
an important change of the Hebrew copies then extant took place by general 
revision, or rather corruption, by the Jews in the West, or in some coun- 
tries ; yet it by no means proves, that such supposed reformation of the text 
by designing Jews was universal, and extended to the coast of Malabar, 
The integrity of that part of the Hebrew text in the Cambridge Roll, 
compared with the most esteemed and genuine printed text, is a direct 
evidence to the contrary. ^ 

''But again; the integrity and immutability of the Hebrew text is an 
article of that importance to the whole Christian world, that its defence 
must be supported against the dangerous consequences of uncertain and 
unfounded conjecture. The printed text of the Hebrew Scriptures through- 
out Europe, extant in the several popular and most esteemed editions, both 
among Christians and Jews, is attested by the manuscript under considera- 
tion ; and it proves that our Western copies do still exist in their ancient 
form and purity, without having suffered any change or material corruption. 
The testimony of this Malaharic copy is found so truly important in this 
point, that afler having once most carefully collated it with the text of 
Vander Hooght, I resumed my labor of a second collation with a copy of 
Athias's Bible, printed at Amsterdam, 1661 : the sameness and identity of 
the text in the three copies demonstrates their fidelity as having one com- 
mon origin, and of consequence the genuineness of our printed text. The 
learned defenders of the Sacred Scriptures will doubtless take up the argu- 
ment in an improved form, to the advantage of Revelation.'' 
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" The chronology of the patriarchal ages, compated from the sums of 
years recorded in Genesis, is a point of considerable importance in all 
collations of the Hebrew text, especially since the Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Greek copies are found to differ so much in the computation of time ; and 
consequently, have given rise to several discordant systems. The only 
lopes of discovering the true and original reckoning, have been placed in 
.he supposed existence of manuscripts differing from those hitherto known ; 
and hence an Oriental copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch has long been a 
desideratum. The Indian Roll contains the entire text of Genesis, which 
is sufficient for the purpose ; and its derivation from Jews of very early 
settlement in India, (perhaps the remnant of the ancient dispersions in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar) determines this to be an Oriental copy in every 
sense of the word, and its testimony in this respect must be interesting. 
The question is. Does this copy agree with the Western Hebrew copies, in 
the sums of years recorded in Genesis? — ^the answer is declared in the 
affirmative ; and is a fact of that importance, that the entire text of those 
verses has been accurately and faithfully copied from the Roll, and inserted 
in the Collation, for the satisfaction of the learned." 

" Dr. Kennicott was solicitous for copies of the Hebrew Scriptures from 
the Jews of India and China, He notes a very ancient copy of the Pen- 
tateuch at Cai-Fong-Fu, in the province of Ho-nan, mentioned by Le 
Long, Bibleoth. cap. 2; and to enrich his collations with so great a 
treasure, he corresponded with persons of great weight and influence both 
at Madras and Canton, to which latter place he sent a copy of Yander 
Hooght's Bible, with hopes, at least, of a collation ; but it appears his 
laudable endeavors proved fruitless in those remote countries. The dis- 
covery of an Indian copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch was reserved for the 
eventful period of the nineteenth century, and for a Discoverer, (guided^ 
as it were, by an apostolic spirit, to the •very place where it had been re- 
served from time immemorial,) the excellent Claudius Buchanan, whose 
track led him also to the discovery of Syriac manuscripts of the Old and 
New Testament, no less important to sacred literature." 

" The Collation was made at the desire and charge of the Donor of the 
manuscript, the Rev. Dr. C. Buchanan, and at the recommendation of the 
Rev. Dr. Marsh, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and other learned gen- 
tlemen of the University." Dr. Marsh, having examined the manuscript, 
and Mr. Yeates's Collation, gave the following opinion in a Note : 

" A MANUSCRIPT Roll, of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of some 
antiquity, and found among the Black Jews in the interior of India, must 
be regarded at least as a literary curiosity, deserving the attention of the 
learned in general. And as this manuscript appears, on comparison, to 
have no important deviation from our common printed Hebrew text, it is of 
still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an additional argument for 
the integrity of the Pentateuch." After a further illustration of the subject. 
Dr. Marsh adds: "the manuscript appears for these reasons to merit 
particular attention. A description and collation of it therefore must cer- 
tainly interest every biblical scholar." 

Mr. Yeates makes grateful acknowledgments to ^the Syndics of the 
University Press, for printing the Collation, as well for his benefit, as for 
the cause of Biblical Literature. In this connection, we are reminded of 
our obligations to Mr. Yeates for the Collation, and to the University of 
Cambridge for its reception on this side of the Atlantic. — Before the pub- 
lication of the Researches, I had exchanged letters with Dr. Buchanan 
on the subject of his Inquiries in India. On the 18th of November, 1811, 
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I mformed him, that his << Memoir " and his " Researches/' had heen re- 
printed in America, and were attracting that attention and exciting that 
interest among the numerous readers in our country, which writings of so 
philanthropic, pious, and literary a character may justly claim. In this 
letter I observed, that, of all his discoveries no one had so strongly arrested 
my attention and excited my curiosity, as the "Old Copy of the Books of 
Moses, written on a Roll of leather," found among the Black Jews in the 
interior country of India; that no sooner did I learn, by his Appendix to 
the ** Star in the East,'' that he had discovered such an ancient manuscript 
copy of the Pentateuch, than I exclaimed with Archimedes, Evgr^xa ; that 
his pleasure, in this discovery, ought as much to have exceeded that of the 
philosopher of Syracuse, as the value of religious exceeds the value of 
mathematical truth. "If this manuscript" — it was subjoined — "should 
throw light on the most ancient parts of the Holy Scriptures, or if it merely 
confirm the correctness of the Hebrew Bible from which our version was 
made, it will render an important service to the cause of truth and of our 
holy religion. In one of the Notes, which, as editor of the American 
edition, I affixed to the Memoir, a presumption was expressed, that this 
manuscript was in the Buchanan Collection at the University of Cambridge. 
It is very highly gratifying to be assured of this fact, as we now are, by a 
Note in your Researches, and especially to learn, that the collation of 
this Roll of the Pentateuch is now finished, and is to be printed at the 
expense of the University. The publication will do great honor to that 
venerable seminary. In the mean time, in the apprehension that we may 
not obtain a copy of this work in America, or, if we should, in consideration 
of the peculiar advantages with which its readings may be compared with 
those of Vander Hooght, Kennicott, and with the Septuagint, Samaritan, 
and other versions by the Oriental scholars formed under your auspices at 
Cambridge, I take the liberty to solicit the favor, that you would procure 
such a comparison to be made, and honor me with a communication of the 
result All I would presume to ask is, that a comparison of the text in 
your manuscript be made with other copies, in the passages pointed out 
by president Stiles, in his Letter to Sir William Jones, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the patriarchal chronology. Not knowing what are the con- 
ditions of the proposed publication of the Roll of the Pentateuch, you will 
pardon me. Sir, for inquiring what those conditions are, and whether our 
Universities may yet become subscribers to the work ; as also for respect- 
fully suggesting whether (if it be too late for subscription) these Univer- 
sities, particularly the Universities of Harvard, in Cambridge (Mass), and 
of Yale, in New Haven (Conn.), the two oldest and most respectable 
Seminaries in New England, may each be honored with a copy as a dona- 
tion. It certainly would be most gratefully received, and diligently ex- 
amined ; for, much as we are in our infancy in letters and arts, the oriental 
languages are considerably attended to among us, and the study of Biblical 
Literature has of late become sensibly revived. ... It may be grateful to 
you. Sir, to be informed, that since the first impression of your Memoir in 
February last, a second edition has been printed ; that the profits of the 
American editions, both of this work and of the Researches, are devoted 
to the benefit of the Natives of India; that contributions are going forward 
in our country for the translation of the Bible into the languages of the 
East; and that several young men from our Universities have devoted 
themselves to the Indian mission. — Believing that the cause in which you 
are engaged is the cause of truth, and that it will prevail, and praying 
that you may live to witness the celebration of the Christian rites at this 
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temple of Juggernaut, and holy sacrifices and a pure offering presented at 
the now sanguinary and polluted altars of Moloch, and that the blessings 
of millions ready to perish may come upon you, I am, Sir, with great con- 
sideration and respect, • Your obedient," &c. 

In a letter dated "Kirby Hall, Borobridge, Yorkshire, 31 December, 
1811," Dr. Buchanan wrote, that he had had a slight stroke of paralysis in 
his right hand, which made it painful for him to write; but he very oblig- 
ingly made answer to my last letter. *^ It gives me much satisfaction to hear 
that my Researches and Memoir are published in America for the benefit 
of the Translations in India. I shall request the University of Cambridge 
to present a copy of the Hebrew Collations (to which you refer) to the 
Universities of Harvard and Yale, America, as soon as they are published, 
which is not yet the case. They will be lefl at Messrs. Cadell & Davies^ 
Strand, London, to await your order." 

The copies were accordingly sent for, and at length procured and pre- 
sented to the two Colleges. A Note of acknowledgment was received from 
the President of Harvard, inclosing the following Vote : 

"At a meeting of the Corporation of Harvard College, Nov. 28, 1815, 

" The President laid before the Board a letter from the Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
which was accompanied by the late edition of Yeates's Collation of the 
Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, just received from Cadell &, 
Davies, with whom it had been deposited to be delivered to the ord^er of 
Dr. Holmes, but in consequence of the war had not been obtained till now. 
It appears that we are indebted for this work to the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, at the instance of the late Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
Dr. Holmes having in a letter to Dr. Buchanan, soon aAer the issuing of 
Proposals for printing the Collation, expressed a desire that our University 
might have a copy, either by subscribing or by receiving it as a donation — 

** Voted, That the thanks of the Corporation be presented to Dr. Holmes 
for his provident kindness in taking effectual measures to procure for our 
public Library this interesting work; and also that the thanks of this 
Board be given to the University of Cambridge, England, for their valuable 
donation, with the expression of our high respect. 

*' Attest. John T. Kirkland, President" 

Professor Kingsley, in a sketch of the History of Yale College, lately 
published in the American Quarterly Register, takes notice of the Colla- 
tion of the Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch presented to the Library of that 
College, of which he is Librarian. He also commemorates the antiquarian 
President, who seemed to anticipate, though he did not live to witness, 
the discovery of the manuscript in the very place which he indicated. 
Having mentioned the letter of Dr. Stiles to Sir William Jones, and the 
intended answer by Sir John Shore, he remarks : ** It deserves to be here 
stated, that the opinion of President Stiles, as to the existence of such a 
manuscript, was afterwards fully confirmed." Afler mentioning Dr. Bu- 
chanan's discovery of the Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch in the record- 
chest of one of the synagogues of the black Jews in the interior of Malay ala, 
its Collation by Mr. Yeates, and its publication at the University press at 
Cambridge in England, he adds — " a copy of it was sent to Yale College 
Library." The worthy professor never lost sight of this subject. In a 
recent letter to me, he writes : " I have often, when looking at this volume, 
thought of the high gratification which the sight of it would have given 
President Stiles, and the enthusiasm with which he would have run over its 
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pages. It will remain a memorial of the literary sagacity of one, to whom 
this College is deeply indebted, and a respect for whom will always be in- 
creased in proportion as his character is understood." 

James Winthrop, Esq. for many years Librarian of Harvard College, a 
learned antiquary, was highly gratified by the perusal of Yeates's Collation 
soon after its reception. On this occasion he wrote to me : " I return 
Yeates's Collation with many thanks. It appears to agree wonderfully 
with the printed Hebrew text. The confirmation is strong, and the agree- 
ment of chronology establishes that point." 



DECREASE OF POPULATION IN HEATHEN NATIONS. 

[Commanicated by a Missionary at the Sandwich Islandi.] 

I WISH to direct the attention of the Christian public to the distressing 
fact, that heathen nations decrease rapidly before the march of civilization ; 
to assign some causes for {he fact^ and to speak of the injlutnce which a 
fact of this kind should exert on the conduct of Christians, 

No one at all conversant with history or acquainted with heathen nations, 
will deny that such is the fact. Look at South America. Where is her 
once numerous population ? Gone, gone forever ! Where are the former 
occupants of the West Indies? Perished, — swept as with the besom of 
destruction. And how is it with the once numerous tribes who lined the 
shores of the Atlantic, where she washes what is now called New England? 
Where are the warriors who once spread terror through the whole country, 
or who hunted their game where smiling villages with their numerous, 
busy population are now seen ? Not a vestige remains of them to show 
the traveller where once they kindled their council-fires, or lay in ambush 
to surprise and destroy their unsuspecting foe. And I surely need not 
ask, what are the prospects of the remaining tribes of Indians at the West 
and South 1 Thrust from the ranks of civilized nations, when about to 
assume the only standing which could prevent their irretrievable ruin, and 
trodden to the dust by the very men who had sworn to protect them, the 
heart of every Christian and philanthropist in the land bleeds in anticipa- 
tion of their speedy and utter extinction 1 So at the Sandwich islands, 
and other islands of the Pacific where men from Christian countries have 
commenced the work of civilization. Two, at the lowest computation — I 
think three — die, where one is born ; and full half who are born, die before 
they reach the age of three years. And this mortality obtains where means 
of civilization are most abundant. A member of this mission in a recent 
visit to Tahiti saw a missionary of the London Missionary Society, who had 
labored a few years on one of the Friendly islands, unfrequented by men 
from other countries, and he stated the increase to be as two to four, or as 
great as the decrease at Tahiti, and the Sandwich islands. Wherever 
civilization has gone to the aid of the heathen, professedly to raise them 
from their degradation, they have sickened at her approach, and her 
embrace has been to them the embrace of death. Did heathen nations 
know the result of their intercourse with men from lands professedly Chris- 
tian, they would cry out like the Ekronites on the approach of the ark of 
God — would flee from contact with men of other countries as they would 
•avoid the plague. 
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But why is it so ? Why should the heathen shrink away and die at the 
approach of civilization ? Most certainly there is no necessity that such 
should be the result. The heathen are ignorant, and uncivilized, and 
they need the aid of civilization, and they might derive incalculable benefit 
by their intercourse with men from Christian countries. The cause, then, 
why they derive no benefit from such intercourse, must be sought in the 
character of foreigners who visit them, and in the course they have seen 
proper to pursue. 

One reason why the intercourse of foreigners with heathen nationi^ has 
proved so disastrous, may be found in the fact, that the wants of the 
heathen have in consequence greatly increased, while the facilities for sup- 
plying those wants have been withheld. Merchants visit uncivilized nations 
and make a display of their trinkets and goods ; others land on their shores 
and build houses, and purchase horses, and live after the style of their own 
country. The people see the superiority of the method of living adopted 
by their visitors, and they pine for these untried gratifications. Still, even 
if they may contrive to obtain these foreign commodities for a season, they 
cannot be said to derive benefit, permanent benefit, unless they are put in 
a way to supply their own wants. But those who profess to desire the 
civilization of the heathen, are not forward to teach them the arts and 
usages of civilized life. They would keep them in ignorance, would ren- 
der them dependent that they might the more easily take advantage of their 
necessities. How was it with the Cherokee and Choctaw tribes of Indians 7 
While they continued their savage mode of life, were roving in their habits, 
idle, and intemperate, and of course, wasting away, little fear was expressed 
as to their influence on the community around them ; they might indeed 
be vicious, and idle, and improvident, but they were a surer prey to the 
harpies who hovered about them, ready to seize and bear away the last 
pittance in their possession. But no sooner did these tribes cease their 
wandering habits, and resolve on cultivating their soil, and becoming 
skilled in the arts and usages of civilized life, than they were compelled to 
feel the iron hand of oppression wresting from them their all, and driving 
them naked into the wilderness. And I aver that this is the very spirit 
with which Christians have approached heathen nations. 

But the chief reason why the intercourse of foreigners with heathen 
nations has proved so disastrous, is found in the fact, that many of them 
have introduced almost every vice which can disgrace and ruin soul and 
body, while they scarcely practise a single virtue before the heathen. 
This is a most affecting truth. Multitudes— not of the lower classes of 
society only — but men who would be thought gentlemen^ intelligent, and 
honorable, and who may have occupied a high rank in society at home — I 
say, multitudes of these men no sooner land on heathen shores, than they 
plunge headlong into scenes of dissipation ; wallow in the slough of sinful 
indulgence. The miseries thus entailed upon the heathen are shocking 
beyond description, and are nearly irremediable. To specify,— look at the 
Sandwich islands., For fifteen years the gospel has been preached at these 
islands, and every means employed to heal the maladies of the soul 
and body. Yet, afler all, notwithstanding the force of example in their 
teachers, notwithstanding medical assistance and instruction to parents 
in rearing their children, notwithstanding every agency we can bring to 
bear upon the people, and notwithstanding the favorable changes which 
have actually taken place among them, the people are not healed ; disease 
and death are not prevented ; the people continue to decrease. And 
why 7 Disease has contaminated their blood ; the seat of life is tainted. 
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and loathsome and deadly diseases are transmitted from generation to 
generation. Oh, what disclosures will be made at the bar of God ! What 
an account will Christian nations be called to render to the Judge of all the 
earth I 

In view of these facts, let Christian nations feel their indebtedness to 
the heathen. Paul felt that he was a debtor to men of every character and 
description. So should Christians all feel, and in view of this indebt- 
edness, should they act. Oh, my friends, my Christian brethren, how 
cheerfully ought you, ought we all, to toil for the degraded heathen I Had 
Christians been prompt in obeying the command of their ascending Lord, 
had they not waited till unprincipled men had polluted the heathen, and 
sown among them the seeds of disease and death, how much misery had 
been saved to the world ! How much more easily might the gospel have 
been introduced into heathen lands ! How many more might have been 
saved from perdition I I do assure you, dear friends, that I am oAen 
ashamed when I look into the face of a heathen, and I pray God to help 
me and you too, to be faithful in laboring in their behalf, that our garments 
may be clean from their blood. 



CONVERSION OP THE HEATHEN A DIFFICULT WORK. 

We make an extract below from a letter lately received by us from another 
missionary at the Sandwich islands, written in behalf of his brethren. Some of 
the views expressed in it have been often repeated by us. But they are truths 
which need to be enforced and reiterated till they have produced among all 
Christians their appropriate effect. The conversion of the heathen is not a 
hopeless work, but it is an exceedingly difficult one. The missionary and his 
patron need energy, zeal, purity of motive, a spirit of prayer, bat pre-eminently 
PATIENCE. They are not dealing with matter— they are not constructing rail- 
roads, nor making a turnpike over a mountain. If they were, the business 
might be done with all speed. But they are at work on the mind of man in 
ruins, in stupid debasement, with forms of evil 100m info him. A pagan is 
depraved in another sense from what an Englishman is. The fact, however, 
furnishes no cause for discouragement. We are able, with the aid of the divine 
Spirit, to influence the human mind in all the stages of its earthly departures 
from God. While in a sUte of probation, the gospel can save it, if it is applied 
perseveringly, patiently, in full hope, and with unceasing prayer. 

It is a great work to convert all nations; a great work to translate the 
Sandwich Islanders from darkness to light. Much has been done. Much re- 
mains undone. The body of heathenism is dead, but its spirit Hves. The 
wooden gods are destroyed, and they profess to adopt the unseen and till 
lately the unknown God ; but they will at first naturally transfer to him the 
impressions, associations, and attributes, which have, for ages, attached to the 
imaginary gods of their fathers. They have learned that it is foolish to bow 
down to a block, but, with few exceptions, they have not wisdom to worship 
Him who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth. An idolatrous nation may embrace 
Christianity at once, and be called a Christian people, but a new name does not 
avail to change the substance designated by it. There needs to be a new 
creation and not a nominal transfer. 

The rites of the ancient reli^on were rigid, the form precise-— the form 
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COLLEGE STATISTICS. 

TatHe^ showing the number of Graduatet at Harvard, YdU^ and Dartmmiih Colleges^ 
each year t from 1801 to 1835 tridunoe, and the number voho Aooe died in each eUu$t 
at thoBe in$titutian§, during Boid period. 



Harrard* 


Tale. 


Dartmovth. 




A-*, rf 




AV. of 




A». •/ 




Fmp. 




JbM ditd. 


OradmmUt, 


Jlkve ditd. 


OrmdumtM. 


JSbM died. 


1801 


84 


12 


88 


12 


29 


6 


1802 


60 


17 


56 


19 


22 


10 


1803 


42 


18 


58 


18 


44 


11 


1804 


60 


21 


66 


IS 


34 


11 


1805 


48 


23 


41 


13 


28 


10 


1806 


42 


10 


70 


24 


33 


9 


1807 


85 


12 


63 


18 


41 


11 


1808 


88 


9 


50 


10 


40 


6 


1809 


82 


14 


43 


11 


35 


S 


1810 


68 


20 


54 


11 


27 


4 


1811 


49 


15 


48 


11 


53 


10 


1812 


43 


10 


50 


10 


34 


3 


1813 


59 


14 


70 


14 


41 


12 


1814 


62 


17 


* 82 


13 


33 


8 


1815 


66 


21 


70 


14 


31 


8 


1816 


58 


11 


61 


10 


24 


3 


1817 


67 


11 


61 


9 


89 


8 


1818 


80 


21 


67 


7 


27 


6 


1819 


62 


12 


89 


7 


25 


S 


1820 


56 


6 


57 


11 


24 


6 


1821 


59 


14 


69 


5 


26 


3 


1822 


60 


11 


76 


13 


44 


8 


1823 


85 


6 


72 


6 


33 


6 


1824 


64 


5 


68 


10 


28 


4 


1825 


59 


6 


69 


3 


27 


2 


1826 


52 


8 


100 


10 


36 




1827 


43 


8 


79 


10 


38 


2 


1828 


52 


4 


82 


9 


41 


1 


1829 


57 


2 


77 


6 


33 


2 


1830 


48 


2 


69 


4 


81 




1831 


65 


5 


81 


2 


28 




1832 


67 


2 


52 


2 


S3 




1833 


54 




87 


4 


30 


1 


1884 


87 




65 




28 


1 


1835 


56 




73 




48 




85 yean. | 


1.864 1 


355 II 


2,263 1 344 | 


1,168 


166 1 



The foregoing table shows that of 1,864 persons who have been graduated at Harvard 
college since 1801, 355 are known to be dead ; making one in 5| of the whole number 
who have died. Of 2,263 who have been graduated at Yale during the same period, 
844 have died ; being about one in 6f . The number of graduates at Dartmouth since 
1801, is 1,168, of whom 166 have died ; being one in 7 of the whole number. Will 
some Alumnus of one of those institutions assign the reasons for this difierence? J. F. 
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NOTICES OP NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Lectures on Eloquence and Style. By Ebenezer Porter, D. />., late Pretident qf 
t^ Theological Seminary, Andover, Revised for pvhlication by Rev. Lyman 
Matthetos, Pastor of the South Churchy Braintree, Mass. Andover: Gould & 
Newman. 1836. pp. 180. 

The following is the most complete list of Dr. Porter's publications, which we have 
been able to make. It is probable that some single sermons are not included. 

1. Missionary Sermon, Hartford, Conn. 1806. 

2. Fatal Effects of Ardent Spirit, Hartford, 1811. 

3. Great Effects from Little Causes, a sermon before the Moral Society, Andoyer, 1815. 

4. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Israel W. Patnam, Portsmouth, N. H. 1815. 

5. Character of Nehemiah, a sermon, Andover, 1816. 

6 Sermon at the Dedication of the Chapel of the Theol. Sem., Andover, 1819. 

7. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Thos. J. Murdock, Portland, Me. 1819. 

8. Sermon at the Installation of Rev. D. Oliphant, Beverly, Mass. 1819. 

9. Toung Preacher's Manual, or a Collection of Treatises on Preaching, Boston, 1819^ 
1 vol. 8vo. A second edition, enlarged, has since been published. 

10. Sermon before the American Education Society, Boston, 1820. 

11. Signs of the Times, a sermon delivered at the Public Fast, Andover, 1823. 

12. Analysis of Vocal Inflection, (Pamph.) Andover, 1824. 

13. Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery, 1 vol. 18mo., Andover, 1827. 
The 7th edition is now (1836) in press. 

14. Rhetorical Reader, and a course of Rhetorical Exercises, 1 vol. 18mo., Andover^ 
1831. Fourteen editions of this book have been published. 

15. Syllabus of Lectures, (Pamph. j Andover, 1832. 

16. Treatise on Spiritual Mindedness, by John Owen, D. D., abridged by Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D. Boston, 1833, 1 vol. 18mo. 

17. Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, and on Public Prayer, together with 
Sermons and Addresses, 1 vol. 8vo. 1834. An edition of this volume was published in 
London, in 1835, with a Preface, and with Notes by Rev. J. Jones of Liverpool. 

18. A Practical Exposition of the 130lh Psalm, by John Owen, D. D. abridged 
by Ebenezer Porter, D. D. Boston, 1834, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Since the dcatli of Dr. Porter, there have been published irom his manuscripts — 

19. The Biblical Reader, consisting of Rhetorical Extracts from the Old and New 
Testaments, revised for publication by T. D. P. Stone, Andover, 1834, 1 vol. 18mo.; and 

20. Lectures on Eloquence, &c. the title of which is given at the head of this article. 
Dr. Porter also published some sermons in tlie American National Preacher; and 

various essays, biographies, etc. in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, the Pano* 
plist; the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and the American Quarterly Register. 

The Lectures on Eloquence do not comprise an entire course. They were intended 
as a sequel to those which have been incorporated into the author's Analysis of 
Rhetorical Delivery. He was induced to enlarge on the vocal organs, by the urgent 
request of those whose judgment he regarded, and because no instruction on the abuses 
of those organs, had been accessible in any regular form to young ministers. The 
Lectures on Style are also designedly limited in extent, embracing cnly a few topics, 
the discussion of which was deemed most important in its bearing on ihe reputation 
and usefulness of the American pulpit. All the lectures discover that good .sense, that 
careful discrimination and cultivated taste, visible in the author's previous publications. 
They are well worth the study, not only of theological students, but of all who aie 
preparing to become public speakers or to influence tlie public mind by the press. 
VOL. JX. 10 
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2. l%e Way to do Good; or the Ckrigtian Character Mature, The Sequel to (he 

Young Christian and Comer Stone, By Jacob AbhotL Boston: William 
Peirce. 1836. pp. 348. 

Some of the critics on Mr. Abbott's works bare seemed to ns whollj to oTerlook the 
great object which he has had in yiew. They haYC been disposed to find fitnlt because 
thej did not discover in his Tolomes a systematic statement of the Christian doctrines, 
or all the important tmths of the Bible, exhibited with equal technicality and promi- 
nence. But as ''this was not his object, he has of course left it unaccomplished. He 
wisely judged that he was not called to add to the already large number of excellent 
systematic treatises of divinity. His object is to Hbtstrate, especially for the benefit of 
the young, same of the tmths of the gospel. This he has done with great skill and 
effect, as thousands will testify on both sides of the Atlantic. He has awakened a new 
interest in old tmths. He has broken in upon the dream of listlessness in which multi- 
tudes of minds were dozing, and presented before them in attractive forms the powers of 
the world to come. He has followed in this respect the highest example. WiUund a 
paraUe spake He net unto them. We do not say that Mr. Abbott is, in all cases, 
sufiiciently guarded in the use of language. Some theological terms are not easily, if 
at all, exchangeable. Circumlocutions destroy or vary the meaning. Technical phra- 
■eology might have been employed by Mr. Abbott, in some instances, withoot dis- 
advantage to his general plan, while it would have preserved him from being misunder- 
stood. If he should study attentively some standard theological system, it would aid 
him in his power of expressing his views fully and safely, while it would not, in the 
least, cramp or mar the power and beauty of his illustrations. In the efforts of a 
fertile and highly inventive mind, there may be danger of departing insensibly from the 
troth as it is in Jesus. A simile may be pressed too far, or the truth intended to be 
illustrated may be darkened by excessive explanation ; the simple language of Scripture 
being most pertinent in the case. 

We have read parts of " The Way to do Good," with much satisfaction. The story 
of Alonzo, with which the volume opens, is told with great distinctness, and with the 
utmost truth to nature. 

3. Memoir of the Rev, Samuel Green, late Pastor of Union Church, Boston. By 
Rev, Richard S, Slorrs. Boston : Perkins &, Marvin. 1836. pp. 412. 

This Memoir will be found to be very instructive to several classes of persons. The 
Christian minister cannot read it without great advantage. It is full of evidence that 
its lamented author was wise to win souls, that he preached the great doctrines of the 
gospel with all boldness and love, expecting the immediate blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
that he labored from house to house, comforting the feeble-minded, supporting the 
weak, and patient towards all men, seeking for nothing so much as that Christ might 
be fi>rmed in them the hope of glory ; it shows that he was supremely desirous, in all 
the relations of a pastor and preacher, to stand complete in the whole will of Grod. 
More powerful preachers have, doubtiess, stood up in Uie pulpits of Boston — ^preachers 
whom the world have called more attractive and eloquent. But a more honest, simple- 
minded, affectionate, holy, impressive preacher has rarely been found in Boston, or in 
any other city. As we saw him bending over his pulpit, anxious to gather all his flock 
into the fold of Christ, as we heard his mingled tones of expostulation and tenderness, 
as we listened to the outpourings of his holy soul in prayer, we thought of the days 
when Boston had ministering at her altars, a Cooper, a Foxcrofl, and an Increase 
Mather. 

Heads of families will find much instruction in the volume. Mr. Green was en- 
dowed with eminent gifls as the priest at the domestic altar. There was a tenderness, 
a faithfulness, a subdued mildness, a sweet and sacred affection, an entire appropri- 
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ateness, which struck every one who had the privilege of being present. He combined 
in his family-prayers, in- a remarkable degree, faithfulness and discrimination, with 
kindness, and the absence of all indelicacy and personality. 

To ministers in affliction, and cut off by personal indisposition from their duties, the 
volume will be full of interest. Mr. Green was an uncomplaining sufferer. Through 
several long years, he could not engage in his almost idolized work of preaching the 
gospel. The fire burned within him, but his feeble tenement would not allow it to 
flame forth. Tet in this heavy affliction, he was cheerful ; he did not dwell on the 
dark aspects of the providence, he submitted calmly to the trial of doing nothing. Tet 
in intervals of comparative strength, no one was more industrious, or more willing to 
resort to the performance of any accessible business. 

To young men preparing for the ministry, the work will not be without advantage. 
Mr. Green was not ashamed, nor unwilling, at any time, to engage in manual labor. 
When fifteen years of age, he was apprenticed to a mason and a bricklayer. He chose 
this trade, firom the fact that it would afford leisure, four or five months in the winter* 
for attending school. His evenings, if spent at home, were almost uniformly devoted 
to reading. He went so far sometimes, as to read to his fellow- workmen essays on 
astronomy, and on other subjects, which he had prepared. Tet, he never permitted 
these things to interfere with the hours of manual labor, but he was, at all time*, 
punctual, obedient, and faithful to his master. 

We might enumerate other characteristics of the volume, but we forbear. We 
earnestly advise our readers, especially all those who are in the ministry, or who are 
preparing for it, to purchase it, and read for themselves. It cannot fail to stimulate 
them in their high calling. The biographer has made a good use of his materials. Hit 
own remarks, which are occasionally interspersed in the narrative, are striking and ap- 
propriate, drawn as they are from treasures of personal and pastoral experience. No 
religious biography has of late appeared more ably edited than this. We confidently 
anticipate and hope that it will have a wide circulation and extended usefulness. 

4. Lttiers on the D^fficuliits of Religtau By Catharine J5. Beecher. Hartfordy 

Conn. : Belknap &, Hammersley. 1836. pp. 350. 

These letters, the author informs us, are portions of discussions which have taken 
place during the last eight or ten years, between the writer and several of her friends. 
Though there have been many alterations and additions in preparing it for the public, 
yet the discussions on the topics, and between the persons here introduced, actually 
took place. No character, circumstance, or fact is alluded to, which has not a foun- 
dation in reality. This work, so far as we can judge from a perusal of some portions 
of it, and from the declaration of competent judges who have read it, is of a highly 
practical character, and very opportune. It discusses topics of great present interest, 
in a style at once vigorous and conciliatory. 

5. ChrisHan Memoirs ; or, ihe JSTature of Conviction of Sin and Regeneration 
Illustrated in JVarratives of the Conversion of Eminent Christians, Compiled 
by Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. Boston : Wil- 
liam Peirce. 1836. pp. 297. 

This volume is taken up with narratives of the early life, the conviction and the con- 
▼ersion of John Bunyan, Thomas Halliburton, George Trosse, Andrew Bum, Charles 
Martyr, William Howard, James Gardiner, William Grimshaw, Thomas Bateman, and 
Richard Baxter. All the narratives are intended to show the nature of the Holy 
Spirit*8 operations on the soul of man in regeneration. While the substantial featuset 
of the work of grace in respect to all tliese men are similar, yet the striking varieties 
in the religious exercises of the different men give much additional interest to Ihe 
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▼oloxne. Perhaps the mass of Christians will learn more readily from sach narratiyes 
the nature of true religion, than from any formal and didactic exhibition of it The 
doctrine seems, as it were, to be clothed in flesh and blood. It comes warm to the 
sympathy and heart of the Christian. At the same time, the religious experience is 
very distinct and scriptural, and seems to be connected with an uncommonly small 
alloy of human passion and animal excitement. Both the design and execution of the 
Tolume are excellent. It is intended that a second volume shall follow, exhibiting the 
Christian experience and holy living of such men as Owen, Edwards, Brainerd, 
Howard, Mather, &c. 

6. The ChU^s Book on the Sabbath. By the Rev. Horace Hooker, New York : 
Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1835. pp. 279. 

This book is intended to instruct children and youth in respect to the Christian 
Sabbath. The most important &cts in relation to its origin, nature, intention, change, 
necessity, manner of observance, violations, motives for keeping it, and the dangers 
which threaten it, are brought out in language, and with the illustrations appropriate to 
interest children and youth. It is apparent to every person of adult years, that the 
Sabbath is regarded by children at the present day, generally, with much less reverence 
than it was in the time of our fathers. The barriers which those holy men set up, have 
been broken through. The causes and the remedies of this increased desecration of 
the sacred day, are worthy of a careful and thorough investigation. It is certain that 
there is but little hope for our country, if the children of this generation shall come 
generally to profane what their grandfathers so loved and honored. Mr. Hooker has 
done well to endeavor to interest children in the reasons and arguments for the Sabbath. 
They are handled perspicuously, and in an attractive manner. We repeat the sug- 
gestion of the author, that parents might profitably make a chapter of this book the 
groundwork of a short exercise with their children afler meeting on the Sabbath. ^ 

7. Vietos in Theology, By Lyman Beecher, D, />., President of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Published by request of the Synod of Cindnnctti, Truman 
& Smith. 1836. pp. 240. 

The chapters in this book are on natural ability, moral ability, original sin, total de- 
pravity, and regeneration. The Synod of Cincinnati, before whom Dr. Beecher made 
his defence in respect to the charges preferred against him by Dr. Wilson, (the cause 
being heard on an appeal by the latter from the decision of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati,) requested Dr. Beecher to publish, at as early a day as possible, a concise statement 
of the argument and design of his sermon on native depravity, and of his views of 
total depravity, original sin and regeneration, agreeably to his declaration and ex- 
planation before the Synod. This small volume is the result of this request. It is 
written in a kind and conciliatory manner, with the author's usual vigor of language 
and conception, and we trust it will be received in the same spirit in which it was 
composed. 

8. Memoir of Rev, Gregory T. BedeU, D. />., Rector of St, Andrew*s Churchy 

PhUaddphia. By Stephen H, Tyng, Second ediiionf enlarged and improved. 
Philadelphia : Henry Perkins. 1836. pp. 402. 

Dr. Bedell, like Mr. Green, was one of those elect spirits, who properly belong to no 
iect, but who are representatives of the great family of the redeemed on earth and in 
heaven. He was, indeed, as his biographer remarks, a decus et tuUamen to the Episcopal 
communion, yet he loved the true followers of Christ of every name, and co-operated 
earnestly with them in the performance of many works of mercy. The memoir is 
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certainly one of the most instructiye and spiritual, which we ever read. It is prepared, 
in almost all respects, on broad and catholic groands, and will be about eqaally ac- 
ceptable to all the disciples of Jesus. Dr. Tyng has performed his duty with excellent 
judgment and taste. The book will have a wide circulation, and become a standard 
biography. AH candidates for the ministry will do well to study it till they become 
imbued with its spirit. It ought to be mentioned, with gratitude to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gifl, that this country is becoming remarkable, the world over, for its 
excellent religious biographies. We can point to not a few which are models in this 
department of writing, which will cause the subjecta of them, though dead, to speak 
for the edification of thousands till the end of time. 

9. Luiher^s German Version of the Gospd of John^ ttntk an Interlinear English 

Translation, for the use of Students. By Charles Follen, Professor of the 
German Language and LUerature in Harvard University, Boston : James 
Munroe & Co. 1635. pp. 160. 

This will be a very welcome present to all beginners in the German language. The 
text is given together, and also with a literal, English, interlinear translation. Dr. 
FoUen has made a few variations from Luther's text, to adapt it to the present state of 
the German tongue. All these variations are, however, specified. 

10. Manual of Classical Literature, From the German of J, J, Eschenhurg^ 
Professor in the Carolinum at Brunstoick ; unth additions by A*. IF, Fiske, 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages, Amherst College, Phila- 
delphia : Key & Biddle. 18ii6, pp. (364, 800. 

This book has been prepared by professor Fiske, with great toil and expense of time. 
It is, in very important respects, an original work, rather than a translation. Especiallyi 
has it been adapted to the wants and circumstances of the American student. No one 
who has given much attention to the languages of Greece and Rome, but must have 
felt the need of some such thoroagh and comprehensive digest as Fiske*s Eschenburg 
furnishes. Many of the college libraries in this country might be searched in vain for 
a multitude of facts contained in this volume. We trust that there will be a large and 
increasing demand for it. 

11. .^ Grammar of the Latin Language; for the use of Schools and Colleges, 
By E, A, Andrews and S, Stoddard, Boston : Crocker &l Brewster. lo36. 
pp.323. 

Both the authors of this grammar have been employed, for a long time, in different 
parts of the country, in communicating classical instruction. They were, consequently, 
prepared to understand what the public wanted in a grammar. The universal favor 
with which their production is received, was not unexpected by us. It will bear a 
thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well-defined and expressive 
terms, especially in the Syntax, we know of no Latin or Greek grammar which is to be 
compared to this. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM 

The Dumber of persons admitted to view the British Museum from 1829 to 
1834, inclusive, has been as follows : — 

1839 1830 1831 183B J833 1834 

68,101 71,336 99,912 147,896 210,495 237,366 

Number of visits paid to the reading-room for the purposes of stody or 
research : — 

1810 1815 1890 1805 1830 

1,950 4,300 8,820 22,800 31,200 

1831 1833 1833 1834 

38,200 46,800 58,800 70,266 

Visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture: — 

1831 18% 1833 1834 

4,938 4,740 4,490 5,645 

Visits to the print-room : — 

1833 1833 1834 

4,400 2,900 2,204 

Receipts and expenses for 1834 : — 

Receipts, 18,825 4 9h 

Expenses, 18,577 1 6 

Surplus in hand, 248 3 3| 

Estimated expense for 1835, 17,796 



EMIGRATION. 

Number of emigrants from the United Kingdom during 1832, 1833, and 1834. 

1832 1833 1834 

British North America, . . . 66,a39 28,808 40,060 

United States, 32,980 29,225 33,074 

Cape of Good Hope, .... 202 517 28a 

Australian Settlements, . . . 3,792 4,134 2,800 



Total, . . . 103,313 62,684 476,222 



OLD ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MOTION OP THE EARTH. 

The last of the Anticopernicans, who may be said to belong to the old school, 
is the Jesuit Riccioli, whose Almagestum JVovum is a most enormous monument 
of reading and industry. His attack upon the Copernican system alone consists 
of more than two hundred double column folio pages ; and being at such length 
it is not easy to pick out any quotations sufficiently complete to be intelligible 
by themselves. He endeavors to turn the discoveries of Galileo against himself, 
by trying to show that the descent of a heavy body, according to the law dis- 
covered by the last-named philosopher, would be impossible if the earth were 
in motion. His argument shows that he did not comprehend the law of motion 
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already referred to. He admits the 
very great merit of the Copernican 
system, and its applicability to the ex- 
planation of all astronomical phenome- 
na ; and one of his remarks is, in be- 
ginning to show how the motion of 
the earth's axis explains the precession 
of the equinoxes : — " We have not yet 
exhausted the depth of the Copernican 
hypothesis, in which the further we go, 
the more shall we find of talent and 
valuable sagacity." Riccioli takes as 
much pains to develope the Copernican 
system in a favorable light, before he 
proceeds to refute it, as Copernicus 
himself, and a good deal more space. 
It has even been suspected that Ric- 
cioli was in heart a Copernican, but 
unable, as a Roman Catholic and a 
Jesuit, to declare himself. 

The church of Rome, or the court it 
may be, for no council was called on 
the subject, stopped the mouth of Gali- 
leo by means of the Inquisition, as all 
readers are aware (a. d. 1633). The 
first actual prohibition of the Coperni- 
can system was by the five Cardinals 
who had the superintendence of the 
Index Expurgatorius, These prelates 
suspended the work of Copernicus until 
its errors were corrected (which must 
have been either ignorance or irony, 
for the heresy runs from beginning to 
end), and entirely prohibited that of 
Foscarini, a Carmelite, who must be 
considered as the introducer of the doc- 
trine into Italy. Up to this time the 
contest had been carried on, the times 
considered, with something like mod- 
eration. The tone of contempt with 
which the orthodox party set out sub- 
sided into admiration of the beauty of 
the system. Indeed, examples are not 
wanting in which the opponents of the 
now received system were the more 
moderate and gentlemanlike of the two. 
Witness Morin (by no means a man of 
quiet temper in a personal dispute) 
who, after admitting the talents of Co- 
pernicus and his followers, cites the 
following from the justly celebrated 
Kepler: — "The vulgar herd of learned 
men, not much wiser than the illiterate, 
produce authorities . . . blind in their 
ignorance . . . &c." Which remark 
Morin quotes, not to complain or re- 
taliate, but to observe — "This evidently 
shows that they have taken up this doc- 
trine, not so much for the sake of dis- 
pute and exercise, as because they ac- 
tually wish to promote the belief of it." 
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The system of Newton overturned 
both the Ptolemaic, the Copernican, 
and the Tychonic, in the sense in which 
they were asserted by their various 
supporters. The first and third as- 
sumed the absolute stability of the 
earth, the second that of the sun. 
Those who are at all acquainted with 
the nature of relative motion will see 
that we might (not without inconve- 
nience, but without inaccuracy) assume 
any one point of the universe we please 
for a fixed point, provided we give all 
other points, not their absolute motions, 
but the motions which they have rel- 
atively to the centre chosen. A sat- 
ellite of Jupiter, a point in Saturn's 
ring, a cloud in the atmosphere of the 
earth, a shooting star in its descent^ 
might either of them be assumed to be 
fixed, provided the proper relative mo- 
tions were given to all other bodies. 
The result of Newton's system may 
be expressed as follows : — 

All the primary planets describe 
ellipses (nearly) about a point in the 
sun, and all satellites describe ellipses 
(nearly) about points in or near their 
primaries ; in the meanwhile the centre 
of gravity of the whole system may be 
(probably is) in motion towards some 
point of the heavens, depending upon 
the impulse originally given to it, and 
with it the whole system. This motion 
of the centre of gravity will be in a 
straight line, unless the attraction of 
the fixed stars be sufficient to alter it 
sensibly. 



QUARTERLY L.1ST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



EDWARD JENNI80N, Consr. iiirt. pnstor, Mount Vemoo» 

New HMinpshiie, April 6, 1838. 
JOHN W. SAi/rKK, Coiiff. Inrt. pattor, MHfotd, N. U. April 

'i7. 
NATHANIEL PINE, Prei. ord. paitor, Peterborough, N. H. 

June 8. 
JOHN U1UKI.EV, onl. na«tor, E.i«t Haiio*er, N. H. June 28. 
SAMUEL LEB, Cong. In«t. p«»tor, Now Iptwich, N. H. May 

5. 

MIRON M. DEAN, Bapliat, ord. e»anjr. Monkton, Vermont, 

May 9, isae. „ . 

CALVIN D. NOBLE, Coo^. ord. paator, Rocliecter, Vt. June 

8. 
THOMAS BALDWIN, Jr. Coitg. ord. pnitor, Peru, Vt. June 

13. 

B. C. SMITH, Conjr. ord. evanfr. Wiiidior, Vt. June 22. 
UENRY B. UOLxVlES, Cong. iuM. paator, Springfield, Vt. 
June i9. 

DANIEL O. MORTON, Conjr. init. paetor, Wiiichendon, 

MaMuchuieiiv, March 3, 1838. 
CHAKLE3 BOYTER, Cong. iiiH. pastor, Truro, Ma. Maicb 

16. 
WILLIAM P. APTHORP, Con|f. ord. etang. Ward, MaiK 

April UO. 
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QUABTERLT LIST OF DEATHS. 



[Aug. 



NiTHAN BENJAMIN, Cong. aid. iniai. WUltanatovB, Mm. 

April 31. 
AARON HA7NEB, Bap. on). pHlor, MedvaT, M«. April It. 
BORR BALDWIN, Cone. ord. putor, Aihfield, Ms. April 30. 
LORENZO L. LANGSTROTH, Cong. ord. putor, Andoter, 

Maa*. Mar U. 
WAKEPIRLD GALE, Coag. Iiwt. putor, Gloacsrter, (Suidy 

Bar Parish,) Maaa. May 4. 
PARS(')NS COOK, Conff. inat. paator, LTnn, Maaa. May 4. 
THOMAS R. LAMBERT, Epk. ord. deacon, BoMoo, MaM. 

May 10. 
GORDON WINBLOW, Epia. ord. deacon, Boaton, Bfaaa. 

May 8. 
JOHN GOODBITE, Conr. ord. paator, Marlboro', Ma. May 4. 
GEORGE W. STACir, Uoir. onl. paator, Carliale, Ma. May 

II. 
TOBIAS PINKHAM, Prea. oid. paator, Dimeat and Lovell, 

MaM. May 18. 
ALFRED GREENWOOD, Cong. oid. putor, Weat Ban- 

atable, Maaa. May 18. 
EZEKIEL RUSSELL, Conf. ord. paator, North Adana, Vm. 

May «. 
CHARLES FITCH, Conf. but. paator, Boaton, (Free Chh.) 

Maaa. May 31. 
WILLIAM U. KINGSLET, Conf . onl. paator, Ipawkfa, Ma. 

June 1. 
EMERSON DAVIS, Conf. inat. coll paator, Weatfield, Maaa. 

June I. 
BRNIt Y J. LAMB, Cong. inat. paator, Chelaea, Ma. June 8. 
JilSEPU Haven, Cong. inat. paator, Bilierica, Mi. Jane 8. 
HORATIO BAUDW ELL, Cong. inat. paator, Oxford, Maaa. 

June 9. 
HOMKR BARROWS, Cong. ord. paator, Middleboro', Maaa. 

June 8. 
LEWIH 84BIN, Conr. ord. roiaa. Hadley, Maaa. June 15. 
GEORGR L. CARLTON, Bdp. ord. paator, Andover, Maaa. 

June 15. 
EPAPHKAS GOODMAN, Cong. inat. paator, Draeot, Maaa. 

June 15. 
David CUSHMaN, Cong. ord. erang. Milltille, (Mendon,) 

M tct. June 23. 
JOHN S. Davenport, Cong. ord. paator, Bolton, Maaa. 

July 14. 
JOSKPH KNIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Pern, Mass. July 0. 
PRE.S rON CUMMINGS, Cong. ioaU paator, Wreniham, Ma. 

July 6. 

CHARLES T. PRRNTTCR, Cong. ord. pastor, Fairfield, 

Connecticut, May '25, 1836. 
JOEL R. AUNOLD, Cung. inat. pastor, Waterbury, Conn. 

Jnne 15. 
CORN Kl. I US B. EVERP^ST, Cong. inst. pastor, Bloomfie Id, 

Conn. June 'H. 
MaR'I*IN ROOT, Cong. inst. pastor, East WinJaor, Coon. 

June v:9. 
LEWIS D. HOWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Derby, Ct. June 8. 

JOHN C. F. HOES, Ref. Dutch, ord. pastor, Chittenango, 

New York, April 21. 1836. 
JOU\ ABKKL BALDWIN, Ref. Dutch, inst. pastor, New 

York. N. Y. Miy. 
JOHN FOWLER, Fres. Inst, pastor, Ullca, N. Y. May 9. 
ELIHU DOPY, Ref. Dutch, ord. n>b«. New York, N. Y. 

M.iv 16. 
LKVI (iUISWOLD, Cong. inst. pastor, Otisco, N Y. Mav 17. 
GEOUUK POTTS, Pres. inst. pastor. New York, N. Y. May 

B. G. THOMPSON, Pres. ins't. pastor, Yorktown, N. Y. 

May 18. 
B. VAN KRURRN. Ref. Dutch, ord. miss. Vill.ot Warwick, 

Oriinee Co. N. Y. Mnv 31. 
MAI.TBY GKl.SI'c)N, Cung. inst. pastor, Augusta and Gur- 

h.ui), N. Y. June 10. 
P. A. FRilAlj, Kpis. iiisiituted rectur, New York, N. Y. June 

10. 
DaNIRL LADD, Cniir. ord. miss, to the Island of Cyprus, 

New York, N. Y. June. 

JACOB KNNIS, Ref. Dutch, ord. miss. Bergen, New Jersey, 

M irch -7, l3J6. 
JOSKFM MAllON, Pres. ord. pastor, Lawrencevllle, N. J. 

April 27. 

WILLIAM STRRL1NG. Pres. inst. pastor, Re-iding, Peno- 

svivinii, Dec. v^'2, H3-). 
MAI' IHKV\ B. HI »FK, i'.'es. ord. miss. Penn. April 7, 1838. 
JO-sKPll «. TttAVELLI, Pies. ord. eyuug. Fliil.ulelpbi.i, i'a. 

April 1-2. 
WILLIAM W. TRACY, Pres. ord. erang. Philadelphia, Pu. 

April Vi. 
RUKUS BABCOCK, Bup lust, nnstur, Philadelphia, Penn. 

May 13. 
WILLIAM BEAR, Pies. ord. puBlor, M.irpie Town, Penn. 

M.y 19. 
JAMKS G. GRAFF, Pres. inst. ptistor, West Chester, Penn. 

April '29. 

ROBERT BURWEI L, Pres. inst. pastor, Hilltboio', North 
(^Hfulina, May 15, 1U36. 

WRIGHT LANCASTER, Bap. ord. pcistor, Hartfunl, Georgia, 
June 8, \6J6. 

JULIUS A. REED, Cong. ord. erang. dulncy, Illinois, June 
8,1836. 

HERMAN NORTON, PiM. iust pastor, CiucionaU, Ohio, 
April 27, 1836. 



J. L. WILBON, D. D. Piw. faMt. p—tor, Cbdnatl, O. Mar 8w 
BENJAMIN W. CHIDLAW, Pica. ord. putor, Nev Lowli^ 
O. Maj 96. 

WkoUwmmUrimAtdbomUtttTl, 



SUMMART. 



OfdlnadoiM.. 
InatallatioBa.. 
Inatlintion ... 



STATES. 



Total. 



OFFICES. 

Paaton 

E'angettsu.... 

Rector 

Deaeona 

Missionariea 



Total 

DENOMINATIONS. 



Congregatioaal.. 
Pre&yterten.... 
Episeopaliaa.... 

Baptist 

Unirersaliat 

Dutch Reformed. 
Not specified.... 



1 Nov HaopHUTB.. ....... a o 

— Vermont. S 

71 Maaaaehuaetta 80 

Connecticut ■ 

New York II 

S4 New Jersey S 

7 Pennsylvania «... 7 

1 North CaroUna 1 

2 Georgia 1 

7 Illinois 1 

— Ohio 8 

n — 

Total 71 

DATES. 
40 

10 183S. December... I 

8 1891. Blareh. t 

5 April It 

1 May.. 90 

6 June 2S 

1 July 8 



TouL... 71 Total. 



71 



qUART£RIaY I^IST 

OF 

DBATB8 

of Clergymen and Stndenta in Theologr/, 



E. SCIIERMERHORN, cL 82, Skowbegan, Maine, 1898. 

THOMAS ROi;iR, let. 77, Harrison. Me. April '24. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, art. 58, Bap. Jefferson, Me. April. 

NEHRMIAH ORDWAY, st. 93, Cong. Pembroke, New 

Hampshire, June, 1836. 

ASA BURTt)N, D. D. ct. 84, Cong. Thetford, Yerment, 1838. 



JOHN PRINCE, LL. D. «t. 86, UniL Salem, MasMichoaetta. 

June 7,1336. 
JONATHAN L. POMROY, ct. 67, Cong. Worthington. Ma. 

June 4. 
BEL A JACOBS, apt. S2, Bap. Eaat Camliritlae, Ma. May 29. 
MATi'tilAS MUNROE, Prot. Epis. South Brldgewater, Ms. 

April 8. 

JOSEPH WOOD, a^ 54, Wlndaor, Broome Co. New York, 

May 13, 1836. 

STEPHRN GROVER, art 78, Free. Caldwell, New Jeney. 

June :i2, 1836. 

WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, art. 36, Prot. Epia. Yircinia. 
April 8, 1836. * ^ 

JOHN LTTTLRJOHN, et. 83, Meth. Epia. Ch. Louiarille. 
Kentucky, May 1-2, lb36. 

WhoU numUr in thm abopt list, 13. 



SUMMARY. 



AGES. 
From 30 to 4U S 



STATES. 



ou 

70 , 

80 

90 

100 1 Mauiichuseiu 4 



1 Maine g 

2 New Hnmjishire 1 

3 Vermont I 



60 

6m 

70 

80 

90 

Not vpccilied 1 New York . | 

— New Jerboy i 

Total 13 Viririnia l 

Sum ot all the ace« specU Kentucky . 1 

fled 800 ' _1 

Arerhgeage 67 Total 13 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Congrefational 8 DATES. 

Pre»l)vieridn 1 

B<pti«t 3 

Metlio ist Flpiscupdl 1 1836. Afril 4 



Pri>ie«tant Episcuiwl...... U 

U Miiariiin ................ . t 

NutspecifieU 3 

Total 13 Total. 



M'»y 8 

June 4 

Not specified. a 



13 
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JOURNAL 

OP 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

AUGUST, 1836. 



ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG MAN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. 

To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 
Rev. and dear Sir, — 

I AM well acquainted with a clergyman now saccessfulty laboring in the 
vineyard of our Lord, a brief account of whose past life may be neither uninter- 
esting nor unprofitable to those indigent young men who have commenced, or 
who contemplate beginning, a course of preparation for the gospel ministry. 
Such an account I esteem it a privilege to communicate to you ; and you are at 
liberty to secure its publication in the American Quarterly Register, or the 
Boston Recorder, or to make such other disposition of it as your judgment shall 
dictate. I believe that many young men of piety and respectable talents, who 
would gladly be prepared to declare the glad tidings of the gospel to their per- 
ishing ^llow-men, are deterred from entering upon a course of preparation by 
the forbidding and peremptory monitions of poverty. And probably not a few 
who have begun their preparatory education, are often tempted to return to the 
field or the mechanic's shop, to avoid the painful struggles which arise from the 
same source. If the subsequent history of one of poverty's children shall tend 
to encourage the latter to persevere in their course, and determine the former 
to begin, then will the writer rejoice that he * has not labored in vain, nor spent 
his strength for naught.' 

Truly Yours, , 

E. was born in Massachusetts soon afler the commencement of the present 
century. His parents were poor, both in the good things of this world, and| 
what was far worse, destitute of faith. Neither of them had made a profession of 
religion ; neither of them was hopefully pious. His father was a mechanic ; and, 
having quite a large family, could barely earn enough in a year to meet his cur- 
rent expenses. His advantages for acquiring what is termed a common school 
education, were extremely limited. His parents having acquired hardly. the 
first rudiments of learning, were not prepared to feel the importance of giving 
their son opportunity and means of obtaining much more knowledge than them- 
selves possessed. As soon as he became old enough to handle the hammer and 
the saw, he was deprived of the eight or ten weeks' summer school, and re- 
quired to aid his father in mechanical business. Afler that period, the principal 
means he enjoyed of obtaining the rudiments of a common education, was the 
winter school. This generally commenced the first of December and closed 
the latter part of February. At that time, and in the place of his nativity, he 
was the schoolmaster usually employed, who would keep the greatest number 
of weeks for the minimum compensation. And if a scholar then could read with 
a loud voice, and utter his words with unusual rapidity, he was considered an 
unusually good reader. If he could " do a sum " in the Double Rule of Three, 
and spell fluently words of three syllables, and write his name with tolerable 
legibility, he was regarded as having ^*f.nished his education,^^ Having lived 
the first dozen years of his liife in such a place, and in such unfavorable circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered at if at that age E. found himself not only the 
son of poverty, but the child of great ignorance. Of English grammar, he knew 
nothing. Geography, he had scarcely heard named. Of history, sacred or pro- 

VOL. IX. 11 
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fane, he had read but very few pages. The ordinary rales of composition had 
never been brought within his reach ; so that, had he attempted to write a letter 
to a friend, the meaning could hardly have been decyphered. 

Before E. had entered his fourteenth year, he became hopefully pious. He 
united with the Congregational church in his native town. The clergyman of 
the place, after considerable conversation with him, began to manifest an in- 
terest in his behalf, and often directed his attention to the ministry. He began to 
feel, soon after his hopeful conversion, that it would be a great privilege to de- 
clare the Saviour to perishing sinners, provided he could only be prepared for 
the great and responsible work. **But how can I think of such a thing P*^ he 
inquires. " My father is a poor man — he needs my help — he cannot and will 
not permit me to begin a course of study. I dare not propose the thing to him. 
Besides, who am I — an obscure, ignorant individual — ^that I should aspire to the 
honor of preaching to others the unsearchable riches of Christ." Thoughts like 
these, for a while seemed utterly to forbid his looking forward to so great and 
glorious a work. Still, he could not long at a time rest easy. Often the work 
of the ministry would present itself so forcibly to his mind, that he felt as though 
he must break through every obstruction, and prepare for it. Then again lus 
circumstances all appeared to be so forbidding, that he could not summon reso- 
lution to take the first step towards preparation. Thus his mind vacillated be- 
tween ardent desires to begin the preparatory process to this great work and 
despair of ever accomplishing the object, for nearly two years. Meanwhile his 
services were becoming more and more valuable to his father ; and of course 
the difficulty of obtaining his consent to relinquishing future claim upon his son's 
time and labor, was constantly augmenting. But at length, after ti^quent con- 
sultation with the clergyman above named, and looking repeatedly to God for 
guidance, £. disclosed his feelings to his parents. His mother objected. His 
Sither, who had then become hopefully pious, did not absolutely refuse to listen 
to him ; but gave him no reason to hope that his desires could be gratified. 
Thus all the expectations which he had permitted himself to indulge, were at 
once blighted. It was his duty to obey his parents ; and besides, they greatly 
needed his labor. He continued to work with his father — still pondering upon 
the great object which had for two years engrossed many of his thoughts ; and 
which had greatly increased his love of books and his love of study. When he 
was sixteen and a half years of age, his father, after many struggles with in- 
terest and probably prejudice, and repeated solicitations from some ministers of 
the gospel, was prevailed upon to yield a reluctant assent to his wishes. 1?his 
obstruction removed, others equally formidable presented themselves. He had 
no classical books — and what was worse, he had no money with which to pur- 
chase them. He had no friends, or thought he had none, to whom he could 
repair for the pecuniary aid he needed. But his minister, kindly interesting 
himself in his behalf, made his case known to some members of the church, and 
to one or two clergymen at a distance. Through their instrumentality, arrange- 
ments were at length made by which he might, if he would go some sixty miles 
from home and take up his abode as a " charity scholar " amongst entire stran- 
gers, receive instruction in classical studies. So with much e&rt, he obtained 
money enough to purchase a Latin grammar, and on the 12th of August, 18 — , 

began his journey to W . At that time, he was extremely d&dent ; or 

raUier, oppressed with bashfulness. He could hardly hold up his head, if he 
met a man in the street ; and, having seen but a little of society, he was not 
prepared to make a very favorable impression upon strangers. Under all his 
disadvantages, however, he felt that he must go forward. So, with a pack, the 
contents of which, together with the clothes upon his back, would hardly have 

commanded twenty-five dollars, he wended his way towards W . Now 

walking, and now riding, he was able to get about one half of the distance the 

first day. He had a letter of introduction to Mr. ofR . Having arrived 

at R he presented his letter. Mr. , having read it, surveyed him very lei- 
surely, and began to question him. E., unpolished and uncouth as he was, and withal 
having nothing prepossessing in his external conformation, and nothing in his 
dress to commend him, but a long, coarse, greyish coat and satinet pantaloons 
considerably worn, now imagines that he must have made rather a sorry appear- 
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ance. Mr. treated him kindly, gave him some good advice, and told him 

that possibly something might be done for him at R ^ provided he should not 

succeed at W . Next morning, with no very consolatory forebodinffs, and 

leaving no enviable impression behind, he proceeded on his journey. Weary 
and worn with a long walk over muddy roaas, he presented himself in the even- 
ing before Mr. of W . In a day or two, appearances were not so 

flatterinff as he anticipated, he became homesick, disheartened, and anxious to 
leave. He felt that he could not remain there ; and afler expressinsf in a bash- 
ful manner his thanks for favors received, he returned to R . Mr. was 

greatly surprised to see him, and knew not at first what course to pursue. £• 
saw the state of things, and proposed, or at least thought strongly of returning 

to the labors of the mechanic. But through the Christian kindness of Mr. f 

he was induced to stay for a short period. Mr. found in him the power of 

somewhat rapid acquisition of knowledge, and providing one week for his board 
the next, and hearing his recitations himself, he had the pleasure of presenting 

him the ensuing autumn, for admission to college. With all his want of 

prepossessing exterior, and his uncouthness, E. was admitted a member of the 
freshmen class. He regrets now that he had not been more thoroughly fitted 
to enter college ; but b^ studying from fourteen to sixteen hours per day, with 
a delight that never diminished and a vigor that never flagged, he was so well 
prepared that he was readily admitted. During his collegiate course, numerous 
were his struggles with poverty, many were his discouragements. He received 
occasionally some little charitable assistance. By teaching a school in the 
winter, he was enabled to meet a part of his expenses. In his dress, he was 
obliged to practise strict economy, and at times, to say that his dress was decent, 
would have been stretching that term to its lowest meaning. Still he felt that he 
must go forward. He can now reflect on many hours of sadness, in which, as he 
looked over his embarrassments and anticipated the future, he was stronsly 
tempted to relinquish his studies, and give up all thought of ever entering tne 
ministry. Not knowing from what source to derive the means of purchasing 
needful books, or to procure his necessary raiment, beinff unable to tell how he 
should meet the demands of his next bill for tuition and board, and trembling in 
view of a debt already contracted, and constantly accumulating, it seemed to 
him at times as though he could not proceed. Then looking again upon the 
wants of the world, and reflecting that God will provide for him who conscien- 
tiously pursues the path of duty, he felt it his duty to trust in God and advance. 
Thus he struggled along through college. With all his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, together with occasional ill health, he was numbered amonffst the first 
in his class, and left the walls of his Alma Mater with gratitude to Uod that he 
had been enabled to persevere thus far. Still his poverty seemed to impede 
his progress. He was considerably involved in debt Should he commence 
the study of his profession, or by teaching a school, endeavor first to liquidate his 
pecuniary obligations ? These were the questions which agitated his mind. 

For a season, he engaged in the business of instruction. Having pursued 
this for nearly a year, he began the study of theology, with a worthy private in- 
structor. He had not the means requisite to study at a theological seminary, as 
he thouffht ; but thn principal reason why he did not resort to such an institution 
was, he had not been apprised of the advantages which it would afford him. He 
now refifrets on many accounts that he did not pursue the most thorough course 
of theologicd instruction, which any of our public institutions prescribe. As it 
was, he went through the system usually pursued by his instructor's students, 
and then received approbation to commence preaching. By the Divine blessing 
he was soon settled in the gospel ministry, and, in a little time, was enabled to 
pay ^e debt which he had contracted in obtaining his education. He has con- 
tinued till the present time, laboring where he was first settled. His labors 
have been blessed at different times ; and there is reason to believe that he will 
have a goodly number of <* souls for his hire." His people appear to be happily 
united in him, and their attachment to him seems to have been yearW increas- 
ing. God grant that his usefulness may be augmented a hundred fold. 

To the above brief account, dear Sir, allow me to subjoin a few remarks. 
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1. I would nj one word to soch pioos joang men as may desire to engage 
m the great work of the mioUtry, bot are deterred from beginning a conrse of 
prepuBtioD by their poverty. It is trae, my yoang friends, that poverty looks 
fike m poor aoziliary to a coarse of edacation ; but you should by no means re- 
gard it as an insuperable obstmction. E. very seriously doubts whether he 
riioold ever have been a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, if he had been rich. 
He believes that his poverty served as a needful stimulus to him during all his 
academical and theological training — it threw around him healthful restraints, 
excited him to a self-denial which a competency had never dictated, and in fact 
has proved one of his most valuable preparatives for the peculiar trials and diffi- 
culties of the ministry. Let no young man, then, be prevented by his poverty 
firom beginning a course of study for the ministry, provided he have respectable 
talents and ardent piety, especially as he may now on so favorable terms receive 
aaststance from the American Education Society. 

2. Let such as have begun the preparation for the great work and are at 
times tempted to give it up as a hopeless task, look at the example of E. There 
were times when he was beset by just such temptations. Suppose he had 
jrielded to them and gone back ; Who now had occupied his important station in 
the ministry ? Who had been the instrument of the hundred hopeful conver- 
sions which appear to have resulted from his labors ? Look then to his perse- 
verance, and go onward. Wait on the Lord, and ye shall renew your strength. 

Have you occasional ill health ? So had E. Are you in debt? So was he 
some hundreds of dollars before he had completed his preparatory education. 
Have yon scarce a friend to call upon for pecuniary aid ? It was thus with him. 
Are your clothes old and worn ? His were at times hardly within the range of 
decency ; and where he should obtain his next supply, he knew not. Can yon 
have none but second-hand books to study ; and are you obliged to sell your 
present classics to obtain those yon will next need ? He passed through the 
aame difficulty. Are you taunted by the inconsiderate with being ehariiy stu- 
dents f He partook of the same reproach, iy r»7roac^ it can be eaUtd. But 
after all, he held on **the even tenor of his way,^ and now he stands high in 
the affections of a large people, ahd has been laboring with pleasing success 
for years in the vineyard of our Lord. " Go ye and do likewise." 

In conclusion, allow me to urge upon the attention of every young man who 
is looking forward to the great work of the gospel ministry, the importance of 
a thorough preparation. E. often regrets that his preparation was so hurried as 
to exclude the extended and thorough training which now seems to him invalu- 
able. It is only by hard study that he has been able to make up, in some de- 
Cse, since he entered the mmistry, the deficiency in his preparatory education, 
t every young man who would prove as a burning and shining light in some 
golden candlestick, set his mark high, and aim to be thoroughly trained for the 
oly calling on which he has his eye. The times — ^the exigencies of the church, 
demand a well educated, able ministry. To use the language . employed on 
another occasion, *^ The ministry should be well educated ; men of sound in- 
tellects, clear heads, vigorous thought, and minds well stored with the great 
truths of the gospel. They should be perfectly at home on all the great points 
of theological truth ; should be able to defend these points against all the open 
or insidious attacks of the opposer ; should understand the wiles and arts of in- 
fidelity and false religion ; and, clad in the panoply of the truth of God, they 
should go forth, pulling down the strong holds of error and sin. The enemy is 
on the alert. He is cultivating his intellect. He is tasking all his resources to 
bnild up new defences and sa^guards for his errors. He is seeking out the 
weak and unguarded spots disclosed by the professors and advocates of Chris- 
tianity, and preparing for a desperate onset The conflict is, and is to be, be- 
tween the truths of the gospel of Christ, and the multiplied phases of infidelity. 
"The devil, knowing that his time is short, has come down with great wrath." 
• He is whetting up the intellects of his followers, and preparing Uiem for the 
great conflict, preparatory to which, have already taken place a few skirmishes. 
The victory is not to be won by the sword. The field of conflict is not one of 
the bayonet, the cannon, the battie-axe. The strife and war are altogether of a 
different order. Mind is coming, and has come, into contact with mind. There 
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is, and is to be, a grappling* of intellectual energy — a trial of moral courage— a 
battle with bloodless, spiritaal weapons, mighty by the power of God, or weak 
through the power of sin. I say, then, that the ministry must be composed of 
men of intellect, men of study, men of reading, men of tlieological learning, 
thoroughly furnished for the conflict. They should be of this character, 
whether you retain them here, or send them to the far West, or to the distant 
islands of the sea, or wherever jou send them. Otherwise, they either will not 
grapple with the infidel intellect, or if they do, they will be discomfited, and 
become a burden and reproach to the cause which they profess to support. 
Better have ten men competent and well qualified to perform the duties of an 
able and faithful minister, than ten times ten ^* who cannot teach and will not 
learn." 



ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE 
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The American Education Society 
has now been in operation more than twenty 
years, and by the blessing of God has risen 
iroin small beginnings to its present extend- 
ed movements. It has since its commence- 
ment aided in all, 2,495 young men. About 
eight hundred ministers, now living and 
preaching the gospel, have already, through 
its direct instrumentality, been introduced 
to their fields of labor. Some of these have 
exerted a wide and holy influence in 
heathen lands, others are in conspicuous 
stations in churches and benevolent institu- 
tions in the United States. During the year, 
the Society has aided one thousand and 
forty beneficiaries at 159 institutions; and 
from most of the States and Territories of 
the Union, as follows, viz., in 17 theological 
seminaries, 223; in 35 colleges, 507; and 
in 107 academies and schools, 319. Its re- 
ceipts have amounted to $63,227 76, and its 
expenditures to $66,208 92, which, with the 
debt of last year, $1,079 13, amounts to 

f674S88 05, leaving a debt of $4,060 29. 
he receipts, exclusive of legacies, are 
larger than in any preceding year. The 
number of new applicants that have been 
received on the funds of the Society is 287. 

Maine Branch, 

Maine has not been surpassed the last 
year by any State in the Union, according 
to her population, for efforts in raising up 
an educated ministry. She has richly en- 
dowed her school of the prophets, by one 
hundred and thirteen thousand dollars in 
addition to former contributions. In her 
Theological Seminary, Colleges and Acad- 
emies, 77 young men have been aided by 
the Society the past year, in the sum of 
$4,193. Of this amount she has paid into 
the treasury through her branch organiza- 
tion $2,525. The Rev. William L. Mather, 
who has been an acceptable Agent of the 
Society during five years, is expected to 



take charge of that Branch as its principal 
active officer. 

JSTew Hampthire Branch, 

This Branch, it will be recollected, raised 
the year before the last more funds than 
any other, according to the number of young 
men under its care. Twice the amount was 
contributed that was appropriated to its 
beneficiaries. This was the result of the 
labors of an efficient Agent. During the 
year just closed, not so much agency has 
been performed, and the consequence is, 
much less money has been contributed for 
this object. The number of beneficiaries 
under the patronage of the Branch, is 39. 
The appropriations amount to $2,267, and 
the collections to $1,438. 

JVorth Wettem Education Society, 

Vermont has one hundred and seven 
beneficiaries of this Society at her Institu- 
tions of learning. To these have been ap- 
propriated $5,905, and yet but $1,827 have 
been raised towards this appropiiation. Not 
one half of this, probably, would have been 
contributed, had not an Agent of the Society 
labored four or five weeks in behalf of 
the cause. The deficiency of funds this 
and the preceding year, is complete demon- 
stration that the services of Agents are in- 
dispensable. 

Masaaehusetta. 

Massachusetts, which Is the seat of opera- 
tioAs of the Parent Society, contributes 
annually to this cause far more than any 
other State in the Union. She has raised 
for this object in various ways, nearly 300,- 
000 dollars. She has uniformly had at her 
Theological and Academical Institutions, 
more beneficiaries than any other State. 
Having as many educated Ministers as she 
has thousands of souls within her borders, 
she knows by happy experience how to 
appreciate an able and faithful ministry. 
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Two hundred and sixty-two youne men 
have received the patronage of the Society 
during the past year. The State is organ- 
ized into 15 auxiliaries, and has contributed 
the last year about $20,000 ; of this, nearly 
^5,000 were raised in Boston. 

Bhode Island Auxiliary. 

This State must be considered on the 
advance, in respect to an educated ministry; 
though she has done but little in connection 
with the American Education Society. The 
number of young men assisted within the 
boundaries of that auxiliary is small ; so also 
is the amount of funds contributed. 

Connecticut Branch. 

Connecticut has done well for the cause 
of the Education Society. The number of 
her beneficiaries has increased, and the 
amount of collections in the different towns 
has been greater than usual. This is owing 
to the judicious and efficient agency of the 
Secretary of that Branch, the Rev. Ansel 
Nash. Ninety-three young men have been 
patronized at her Academies, Colleges and 
Theological Institutions. To these individ- 
uals (5,498 have been appropriated, and 
4^4,938 of this sum have been contributed 
within the bounds of the State. In the 
enterprise of supplying the world with the 
heralds of the cross, Connecticut will take 
a prominent part. 

JlUnois Branch. 

This Branch has under its patronage 
twelve young men. Owing to a deficiency 
in the returns, it is not known what has 
been the amount of receipts into its treasury. 
It is expected, that an Agent will be em- 
ployed immediately in that field of labor. 

Presbyterian Education Society. 

This Society, in connection with the 
Western Education Society, whose seat of 
operations is at Cincinnati, has aided during 
the past year 450 beneficiaries in 97 Institu- 
tions of learning. The receipts from collec- 
tions, in churches and individual donations, 
amount to $22,334 34. During the same 
period of time there have been paid to 
beneficiaries within its bounds, $24,410. 
The Rev. Wm. Patton is its Secretary and 
General Agent. 

The Young Men's Education Society of 
JVeu) York City. 

This Society has been in successful opera- 
tion during the past year. The number of 
beneficiariea connected with the Society, 
is 28. 

Toung Men*8 Education Society, Aetr- 

arki J\r. J. 

This Association has pursued the object 
for which it was called into being with the 
ardor and enterprise characteristic of the 
young. 



Weatem Education Society ^ ^eu> York. 

This was among the earliest in the work 
of education, and has pursued its course 
with enlargement and consistency. The 
field of its present operations embraces the 
seventeen western counties of the State. 
It has aided eighty-four young men during 
the year, and has paid into the treasury of 
the Presbyterian Education Society $2,040. 
The Rev. Alanson Scofield continues its 
Secretary. 

Ulica Agency. 

During the year $2,825 have been ex- 
pended by this agency in aid of 53 benefi- 
ciaries. The Secretary, Rev. 0. S. Hoyt, 
has, with perseverance and success, pursued 
his labors. The amount collected on this 
field, comprising the central and northern 
part of this State, is annually increasing. 

Philadelphia Education Society. 

This Society, for more than half of the 
last year was without the labors of an agent, 
and consequently but a small portion of the 
field has been visited. Late in the last 
autumn Rev. Eliakim Phelps entered on 
the services of this Society as its Secretary 
and General Agent, to labor in the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. The receipts from the 
field embraced by the Philadelpliia Educa- 
tion Society amount to $4,415 49. 

Weatern Education Society. 

The annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Cincinnati in October last, at which 
time the report states that seventy-one ben- 
eficiaries had been aided, and that $4,215 
had been collected. Since that time the 
Secretary and General Agent, the Rev. 
John Spaulding, performed a successful 
agency in the South, and increased the 
pecimiary resources of the Society by ob- 
taining large donations and subscriptions. 
This Society includes at present the largest 
portion of the great valley of the West* and 
is each year extending its influence and 
enlarging its resources. 

Western Beserve Branch, 

This efficient auxiliary has during the 
year steadily advanced. Notwithstanding 
the feeble state of health of the Secretary, 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, the pecuniary re- 
sources have been more than ample to meet 
all their expenditures. The receipts into 
the treasury have been $3,258 40. Of 
this sum, $2,119 are appropriations to forty- 
seven beneficiaries in ten institutioos of 
learning. Of these, twenty were new ap- 
plicants. Forty- lour of &e young men 
have earned by manual labor and by school 
teaching $1,^5 71, being an average of 
about $32 each. 

Eaet and West Tennessee. 

The Rev. John W. Irwin, whose appoint- 
ment was announced in the report of the 
last year, entered upon his duties as Agent 
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on fhis field lOon after the anniv^ersary. 
After laboring with the most encouraging 
success for about six months, he was com- 
pelled on account of ill health to relinquish 
his office. Since then, no Agent of this 
Society has been operating on that field. 
The growing literary and theological insti- 
tutions in that State, give promise of a large 
number of faithful and devoted servants of 
the Lord. Appropriations amounting to 
1^2,166 have been made to 43 young men 
within the bounds of this agency. 

LoAxiivG System. 

There are two aspects on which the 
system of loaning is to be viewed ; the one 
relates to pecuniary income, and the other 
to moral effects upon the young men assist- 
ed. The first of these, the Directors have 
ever considered of minor importance, as 
their confidence for the support of the So- 
ciety is laid in the benevolence of the 
churches. A number who have enjoyed 
tbe patronage of the Society, have preferred 
to return the whole amount of appropria- 
tions made to them, that another young man 
may thus be forwarded to the sacred office. 

The Board regard the chief excellence of 
the loaning system to lie in the moral influ- 
ence it exerts. It is a test of character at 
the very outset of a young man's desires 
for the ministry. He is practically led to 
determine how much his heart is set upon 
becoming a minister by ascertaining what 
responsibility he is willing to bear, and what 
sacrifices he is willing to make. Its influ- 
ence is happy in promoting economy, in- 
dustry, and energy of character on the part 
of the young man. It is also eminently 
advantageous for the Society, and secures 
it from a loss of funds upon unworthy can- 
didates. 

There have been refunded during the last 
year, $4,332 53. 

Earnings. 

The Directors are happy in being able to 
assure the Society that the young men are 
exerting themselves with commendable en- 
terprise towards their own support. This is 
made evident from the fact that their earn- 
ings by manual labor and school keeping 
have amounted, during the year, to $33,502. 

Means to be Used. 

There must be more prayer, — It is 
Christ's own instruction to his disciples, 
** Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.*' Ministers are the gift of Christ, and 
he bestows them in answer to prayer. 

Parents must consecrate their children 
to the work of the ministry. — Hannah of 
old consecrated her infant Samuel to the 
ministry. The mother of Christian Fred- 
erick Swartz, on her dying bed, " informed 
her husband and her pastor, that she had 
dedicated her son to the Lord, and obtained 
a promiM from Uiem that her then infiwt 



son should be trained in the remembranee 
of this sacred destination, and that if he 
should in due time express a desire to be 
educated for the ministry, they would cher- 
ish and promote it to the uttermost of thdr 
power." Swartz became the missionary 
apostle to India, and died when about four- 
score years old, having been instrumental, 
as is supposed, of the conversion of thou- 
sands of souls. 

The devoted mother of Samuel J. Mills, 
solemnly dedicated this son to the ministry. 
While he was yet an infant, her heart was 
in prayer for this end. The hymns which 
she sung over his cradle, as she rocked him 
to sleep, were prayers for this object He 
was trained for this work ; and what nation 
shall not rejoice that Samuel J. Mills was 
born and had such a mother. 

The times call for men — for men of great 
fortitude, ready to encounter a world, and 
armed for death. Let us without delay take 
hold on God, for the fullness of his Spirit is 
not exhausted ; and he shall yet sanctify to 
himself a noble army of Christian Ministers. 

The following results of the American 
EdiM:atioo Society, are taken from a histor- 
ical note contained in the Appendix to this 
Report. 

The receipts of the Society from year in 
year, as appears by the Annual Reports, are 
as follows, viz. 1S16, $5,714; 1817, $6,436; 
1818, $5,971; 1819, $19,830; 1820, $15,- 
148; 1821, $13,108; 1822, $15,940 ; 182S» 
$11,545; 1824, $9,454; 1826, $16,696; 
1827, $33,094; 1828, $31,591 ; 1829, $30,- 
084; 1830, $80,710; 1831, $40,450; 1882, 
$42,030; 1833, $47,836; 1834, $57,818; 
1835, $83,062; 1836, $68,227; making 
$579,144. It appears by the above state^ 
ment, that a greater sum of money has been 
received dunng the last five years, than 
during the fifteen preceding years. 

The results of the Society have been as 
follows. It has assisted, since its formation^ 
2,495 young men of different evangelical 
denominations, from every State in the 
Union. The number aided in each suc- 
ceeding year, from 1816 to 1836, is as fol- 
lows : 7, 138, 140, 161, 172, 205, 195, 216, 
198, 225, 156, 300, 404, 624, 604, 673, 807» 
912, 1,040, and 1,040. Of those who re- 
ceived aid from the funds of the Society 
during the last year, 223 were connected 
with 17 theological seminaries, 507 with 35 
colleges, 310 with 107 academical and pub- 
lic schools ; making in all, 1,040 young 
men connected with 159 institutions. About 
800 individuals who have received its pa- 
tronage, have already entered the Christian 
ministry, about 50 of whom have gone forth 
as missionaries to heathen lands. 

The whole amount which has been re- 
funded by former beneficiaries, is as follows : 
during the eleven years preceding April 30, 
1826, $339 60; in 1827, $90 00; 1828, 
$864 22 ; 1829, $830 91 ; 1880, $1,007 84 ; 
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1881, $2,647 63; 1832, $1,312 77; 1833, 

?|2,113 27; 1834,(1,947 78; 1835, $2,957 
4; 1836, $4,332 53; making $18,443 69. 
The sum of earnings by the beneficiaries 
for labor and school keeping, reported from 
year to year, for the last ten years, is as fol- 
lows, viz.: 1827, $4,000; 1828, $5,149; 
1829, $8,728; 1830, $11,010; 1831, $11,- 
460 ; 1832, $15,568 ; 1833, $20,611 ; 1834, 
$26,268; 1835, $29,829; 1836, $33,502. 
The whole amount is $166,125. 
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Pbii«adei«phia Educatioit Sooiktt. . 

Extract from the Annual Report of the Directon. 

The Board of Directors of the Phil- 
adelphia Education Society, Auxiliary to 
the Presbyterian Education Society, having 
closed the labors of their second year, Bvatl 
themselves of the opportunity which this 
annual meeting afibrds, to express to the 
Society some of the sentiments with which 
their own minds have been impressed. 
They have had occasion in the prepress of 
their work to spealc of judgment as well 
as of mercy. It is their painful duty to 
announce that Joseph Darah, one of the 
beneficiaries of this Society, has been re- 
moved by death. He was a member of 
Newark College, Delaware ; was a young 
man of much promise and of great moral 
worth, and in the circle in which he was 
known, had excited high hopes of his 
future usefulness. In other respects, the 
events of the year have afforded encourage- 
ment and promise. They feel that in many 
respects they have occasion for gratitude 
to God for the favor with which this en- 
deared cause has been regarded. It has 
not indeed been without embarrassment. 
The unhappy contentions by which the 
peace of the churches has been interrupted 
and the equanimity of the public mind dis- 
turbed ^ has been felt in a greater or less 
degree by all our benevolent associations, 
especially in this portion of the church. 
Serious inconvenience has also been ex- 
perienced for the want of an agent, whose 
whole attention could be devoted to the 
field embraced by this Society. For more 
than half of the last year the Society was 
without any agent at all. Other causes of 
embarrassment have also existed. All these, 
notwithstanding, we have abundant evi- 
dence that the cause of the Education So- 
ciety has a deep hold on the hearts of 
Christians extensively in this portion of the 
church, and has enjoyed, in no small degree, 
the favor and blessing of God. Of this we 
have evidence in the fact, that individuals 
and some whole congregations who had 
formerly assumed an attitude of indifierence 
if not of hostility to our methods of ope- 
ration have, the past year, been cordial, 
and in several instances, it&«ra2 contributors 
to our funds. The receipts to our Treasury 
during the year have been more than double 
what they were during any previous year. 
The character of our beneficiaries for 
correct deportment, diligence, application 
to study, morals and piety, has been thus 
far highly satisfactory. The testimonials 
furnished quarterly by their instructors 
have in all these respects, been credit- 
able to the young men, and satisfactory 
to the Board. A considerable number 
more are known to be pursuing a prepara- 
tory course with the expectation of apply- 
ing for the aid of the Society at the end 
of three months. Some, also, who have 
been aided by this Society during the 
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last year are now, on account of the ex- 1 
pensiveness of the schoob in this vicinity, 
removed to other States. In view of all 
the results of the last year the Board are 
free to say, that in their opinion, the pros- 
pects of the Society have at no time been 
so promising as at the present. 

But while we make grateful mention of 
these facts — facts which must certainly be 
regarded as circumstancesof encouragement 
to continued and increased effiirt — there is 
another view of the subject to which the 
attention of the Board has been directed, 
and to which they desire most earnestly to 
call the attention of the Society and of the 
church at large, viz. : The utter inad' 
equacy of the present amount of effort to 
meet the wants of the church, and the 
elaima of a dying world. " The field is 
the world." It is emphatically " white 
already to the harvest" ** The harvest is 
perishing for the want of laborers," and no 
efibrts which have yet been made afibrd 
any reasonable prospect that the evil is soon 
to be remedied. 

From data, the correctness of which will 
not be questioned, the Board are fully sat- 
isfied that with all that is now doing in this 
age of which we so often boast as an age of 
action, and by all the evangelical denomi- 
nations in our land, the movement of the 
church is retrograde, rather than otherwise, 
even at the present day. That is, the ad- 
ditions to the church from year to year are 
not equal in proportion to the actual increase 
of our population, so that the relative pro- 
portion of the church to the world is every 
year diminishing, and it is believed that 
there have been but two years since the 
commencement of the present century in 
which the case has been otherwise. These 
were the years 1831, and 1832. Even 
during these years, which certainly were 
blessed with revivals of religion more 
abundant and precious and powerful than 
the church had for a long time before en- 
joyed, the increase of the church was but 
just about in proportion to the increase of 
the population of our country. The Board 
have also been appalled by the fact that the 
increase of the ministry falls far short of 
the increase of the church, so that to furnish 
for our own country alone a supply equal 
to that enjoyed by the older settlements, 
would require nearly twice the present 
number of ministers, and an annual supply 
more than twice as great as the present 
amount of efibrt will afford. 

If we look abroad over heathen countries, 
the prospect is still more appalling. The 
field is whitening to the reaper's hand ; but 
the laborers are few. Every nation almost 
under heaven, is now accessible to the 
Christian missionary. The " cities " which 
were said to have been ** walled up to 
heaven" are now accessible in all direc- 
tions. The " giantB, the sons of Anak " 
before the terror of whose countenances the 
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church has for ages tamed back in conster- 
nation, are no lon^r there. The church 
may at once martial her hosts and march 
du^ctly over and take possesnoo of the 
work for Christ. But the men are not at 
her disposal — ^the recruits are yet to be ob« 
tained and trained for the field ; and even 
the preliminaries of the enterprise are yet 
to be arranged ; and is it not seriously to be 
apprehended, that while the church is ma- 
turing her plans and collecting her forces, 
and " preparing to begin " the work, infi- 
delity and false religion will "steal a march 
upon the church," and by throwing their 
own pernicious influence in between the 
gospel and the heathen mind, and thus 
create new and more formidable obstacles 
to the truth than any which the totteriiu^ 
powers of heathenism can now oppose. If 
ever there was a time when the voice of 
God, the condition of the church, and the 
wants of the world called for action — vig- 
orous, decided action — that time is now. 
But where are the men ? We hear it said 
and reiterated from all quarters, that ** the 
great want with all our benevolent opera- 
tions, is men," and that the " world is suf- 
fering to an extent which God alone can 
conceive for the want of men." With facts 
like these before their eyes, the Board dis- 
tincUy declare that they do not, and cannot 
feel satisfied with the feeble efforts which 
have hitherto been made to meet the claims 
of Christ and the church for an additional 
supply of men. And they have been led 
to ask if any thing can be done, and if any 
thing, what, to meet the emergency to 
which the providence of God has brought us ; 
and they are fully persuaded that gomething 
can be done, and mtut be done, and done 
soon. They are fully persuaded that the 
church possesses within herself resources 
abundantly adequate to the complete ac- 
complishment, and within a reasonable time, 
of all that is implied in her commission to 
go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. She has men enough 
and wealth enough and influence enough U> 
supply the means of grace to the entire 
world in a single generation. This position 
is assumed not as a matter of conjecture, 
but from estimates founded on accurate and 
extended calculation. Were the Presbyte- 
rian church alone to employ all her re- 
sources for the conversion of the world, and 
take hold of the work with a zeal and a self- 
denial, a firmness and a perseverance like 
that in which the aposties labored, or that 
which has enstamped immortality on the 
memory of Brainerd, and Martyn, and Mills, 
she might, by her own unaided strength, by 
the blessing of God, furnish the means of 
grace to the erUire world in a single genet' 
ation. This generation would not pass away 
until a voice should be heard in heaven say- 
ing, It is done. " The kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of our Jjxd 
and of his Christ." 

12 
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The Annual meeting of the Society was 
held in Philadelphia, March 21, 1836. 

The Rey. Eliakim Phelps is Secretary of 
the Society, and George W. McClelland, 
Esq. Treasurer. 

Boston Auxiliart. 
Extract from the Annnal Report. 

Ws think of a minister, chiefly, as a pub- 
lic preacher, and are apt to estimate him 
aceoi^ine to the public effect of his influ- 
ence and labors. If we confine ourselves 
to this yiew of the ministry, however, we 
overlook one great object which Christ de- 
signed in it, and one method of ministerial 
usefulness which is of importance, but which, 
because of its hidden operation, is not always 
recognized, nor fully appreciated. 

The private influence of the ministry may 
be illustrated bv the character and method 
of Uie good performed by the physician. 

Has any one written the chronicles of the 
healing art in this city ? How many pains 
have been relieved, how many bumiog 
brows have been cooled and their throbbings 
hushed : how much sickness has been cured 
that seemed to be ' unto death : huw many 
wearisome days and nights have been saved 
to ttie people, and tossings to and fro upon 
beds 01 agony ! How many families have, 
almost, received their dead raised to life 
again ! Who has written the joy of their 
circles at the appearance of a beloved parent 
or child from a chamber of dangerous illness, 
at the table and fireside? Who has kept 
the number and recorded the bliss of the 
sufferers, when first they have walked forth 
under the fresh heavens, and the conscious- 
ness of coming back to life again, and pulsa- 
tions of health leapinz through the veins at 
the first perception of the pure air, and the 
newness which all nature seemed to put on 
to welcome their going forth from death, 
have created that feeling of pleasure re- 
specting which the poet has so beautifully 
tung: 

** Boo the wretch who lon^f haf tott 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigot loit 
And live ana breathe asain. 
The meanest flow ret of the vale, 
The simplest notes that swell the gale, 
The common son, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise." 

Such pleasures flow continually from the 
healing art ; yet none but the God to whom 
belongeth the issues from death and the 
happy subjects of those pleasures bear wit- 
ness to them. They come and go, like 
breezes of spring, but are followed by the 
fruits of health and life. When you think 
of the noiseless, unpretending course of a 
physician, and follow him in imagination 
Into sick chambers, and think how often, by 
his assiduous skill, those places are made 
the gates of heaven which at first seemed 



the gates of death, and ttiink how many 
thousand hearts have been made glad of 
whom the world have known nothing, there 
appears to be a beauty and even a sublimity, 
to say nothing of the inestimable benefits, in 
the healing art, which is fitted to awaken 
our admiration and love. 

Now the influence of a spiritual, faithful 
pastor amongst the families of his charge, is 
of the same nature. He does for the souls 
of bis people what the physician does for the 
bodies of his patients. He goes to them, or 
receives them, in the hour when conscience 
wakes up from her sleep of years and cries 
to God, Tliou hast set mine iniquities before 
thee, my secret sins In the light of thy 
countenance ! He is with them when that 
sickness of heart, compared with which all 
pains are light, oppresses them, and every 
hope of comfort is excluded by the beg^- 
ning of despair. He is the instrument of 
revealing to the soul that heavenly mercy 
which forgives all sin, that blood which 
takes out its stains, that hope which is life 
in death, and that peace of God which pas- 
seth all understanding. The first sensations 
of a sick man, at his recovery, are not to be 
compared with the feelings of one, who, for 
the first time, perceives the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, and stays himself upon the 
divine mercy while sinking Into despair. 
It is chiefly in private that the minister is 
the instrument of such blessings ; though, 
by his public work, he prepares the minds 
of his people for his private efforts and suc- 
cess. He takes the mourners by the hand, 
and they who shrunk from the exposure of 
their private and sacred sorrows, pour out 
their souls before him, because he is to them 
in the place of Jesus Christ, who loved Mary 
and Martha, and wept at the grave of their 
Lazarus. He sits down by the dying bed ; 
he stands on the verge of eternity with a 
passing spirit, assures the sinner of pardon 
upon repentance and faitli, or soothes the 
fear and sustains the hope of the saint, as 
the scenes of eternity break in upon him. 
None but a minister knows the strange 
variety of occasions upon which he is called 
to impart joy or relieve sorrow. The kind- 
ness and love of God towards man appear, 
as well in the beautiful adaptation of the 
methods by which he comforts and saves 
him, as in the way of salvation. 

Every faithful minister raised up and sent 
forth by this Society, is made the instrument 
of such blessings to a community of human 
beings. Who then can estimate the private 
influence of a pious, faithful ministry ? Like 
the unseen ministry of angels, it is noiseless, 
unappreciated by the world, and sometimes 
repaid by injury ; but of such value in the 
estimation of the Saviour, that when he as- 
cended on high, he honored his ascension, 
and blessed his people, with the gift of jpos- 
tors, to succeed prophets and apostles, and 
the first evangelists of the church. If 
churches and private Christians would be 
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fanctified in the way which Christ has 
chosen for them, let them honor the pastoral 
office and its influences, and evermore prefer 
the light of the quiet stars and planets, to 
the shooting and startling light of those fires 
which are not in the number of the ordi- 
nances of heaven. Let the friends of an 
educated, pious, and able ministry be en- 
couraged in the support of this cause, by the 
tiiougnt that every faithful minister raised 
up by their influence, is one of the first of 
Heaven's blessings ; and may the members 
of this Society themselves enjoy this bles- 
sing, in its full measure, till "the Lamb 
himself shall feed them, and lead them to 
living fountains of waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held. May 23, 1836. 

On the occasion addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Professor Stowe of Lane Semi- 
nary, Rev. President Linsley of Marietta 
College, Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Lutheran 
Chorcfa, Boston, Rev. Mr. Clark, Secretary 
of the Western Reserve Branch, Hudsoo, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Mr. Brown, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia. 

The officers of the Society are, William 
J. Hubbard, Esq. President; Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, Secretary ; and Hardy Ropes, 
Esq. Treasurer. 



CoiriTECTicuT Branch. 

Extracts from the Report. 

In surveying the past year, the Directors 
of this Branch of the American Education 
Society find cause of encouragement and 
gratitude. The resources of the Branch 
have been considerably increased, and its 
operations extended beyond those of any 
preceding year. From our records it ap- 
pears, that the average number of benefici- 
aries, to whom appropriations have been 
made at the quarterly meetings of the Di- 
rectors during the year, is 69, and that at 
the last of these meetings appropriations 
were made to 74. We are happy in being 
able to state, that the augmented demands 
on our treasury, arising from this source, 
and also from the support of an agent within 
our limits about three fourths of the year, 
have been met by our own resourccs^^no 
application for aid having been made to the 
Purent Institution. This increase of liberal- 
ity in the present instancCt is a special token 
ior gpod, as it denotes a change in public 
sentiment in favor of the Education Society. 
Hence it ie obvious, that the Christian com- 
munity in this State have an increased im- 
preanon of the great and increasing want of 
adttcatad ministers which now exists, as well 



as increased confidence in the institution at 
an efficient instrument in furnishing them. 
In several instances, respectable dona- 
tions have been received from sources, 
whence, in times past, little or nothing has 
been derived in support of this cause* It Is 
beginning to be more and more felt, that an 
enlightened, devoted ChrtBtian ministry Is 
indispensable to the support of religion and 
morality; to the maintenance of the. fear 
and love of God in every form In this apos* 
tate world. This feeling is abundantly sup- 
ported by the word of Uod. Wherever it 
exists in enlightened pious minds, it would 
seem that it must produce attachment to an 
institution which, on the plan pursued by 
the American Education Society, is bringing 
forward one hundred young men everv year 
to preach the gospel of salvation. Wher- 
ever obiections against this institution now 
exist, they evidently, for the most part» 
spring from ignorance or misapprehension 
of facts, or from love of sin and the world. 
Among many of the most intelligent and pious 
it is deeply realized that its interests nave 
a strong claim on the vigorous persevering 
support of the Christian public ; that among 
kindred associations it is one of the last that 
should be abandoned or suffered to languish. 
The recent tokens of divine favor which it 
has enjoyed plainly denote, that it is one of 
the instruments which the Head of the 
church has raised up to effect the subjuga- 
tion of this apostate world to himself. Who 
that loves the Lord Jesus Chiist and the 
souls of men ; who that has just views of 
the means which Grod has ordained ibr the 
salvation of them who are in the road to 
death ; that knows it is by the foolishness of 
preaching he saves them who believe, can 
view with indifference or as having a sec- 
ondary claim on his prayers and efforts, the 
rearing up of competent men to publish to 
the world the gospel of the grace of God ? 

Every advance in this great work seems 
only to show more and more affectingly 
what remains to be done. How cheering 
soever the success which has attended the 
efforts of the Education Society— especiallv 
within the last few years-^it is but a small 
beginning which has yet been made in sup- 
plying our own country with spiritual 
teachers. The community ought to know 
the truth in this case ;^~ought fully to un- 
derstand, that the field is every year spread- 
ing out more and more widely on every 
side, and the demand for laborers increasing 
much more rapidly than the supply. The 
most that we dare state — and even in stating 
this we much fear that we are beyond the 
truth — is that our country is at present half 
furnished with competent Christian minis- 
ters of all evangelical denominations. We 
are sometimes told of 12,000 preachers in 
the United States, and on the supposition 
that there are so many it is conceived there 
are only 2,000,000 of our population desti- 
tute of the means of evangelical instruction. . 
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Beyond «]1 rettooable doubt there are four 
times 2i000,000 of souls io the land that 
htve DO adequate means of being taught the 
way of salvation by a Redeemer. Of the 
12,000 preachers in the country — if indeed 
there is that number — not a few are of such 
ft description that the more numerous they 
ve the greater is the cause of alarm and 

frief to the people of God. Of some we 
now, that they cannot even read the Scrip- 
tures in the English language. Of others, 
that their doctrine and their lives are in de- 
cided opposition to the word of God, and a 
reproach to the Christian name. The late 
Dr. Rice of Virginia, states in a letter to a 
friend, that after calculation on the subject, 
he had come to the conclusion, that from the 
Potomac to the Mississippi not more than 
ooe fifth of the population acknowledges a 
connection with the church of Christ in any 
form; and of this fifth more than three 
fourths are under the guidance of extremely 
ignorant preachers, many of them decided 
antiOomians. In the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, the population of which in fifty years 
is said to have increased from about 10,000 
to more than 5,000,000, the venerable Dr. 
Blackburn informs us there is only one Pres- 
bjrterian minister to 26,000 souls. It is also 
stated, on good authority, that in this region 
a thousand ministers might in one year be 
advantageously located could they be ob- 
tained. It is a fact with which we are all 
familiar, that every breeze from that region 
wafts to these eastern shores the most urgent 
entreaties of our brethren at the west for 
men to break to them the bread of life. 
Truly the harvest is great, and the laborers 
are lew. But this is not all : they are, 
every year, becoming comparatively fewer. 
In this view the prospect before us as a 
nation is indeed appalling. Judging of the 
future from the past we have cause for the 
deepest solicitude, the utmost exertion, the 
most fervent prayer. Within the last fifty 
years the population of our country has in- 
creased from about 3,000,000 to 15,000,000. 
At the same rate of increase we shall, in 
fifty years more, number 75,000,000. To 
supply this immense number of souls with 
Christian pastors and teachers in the propor- 
tion usually deemed requisite, we shall 
need 75,000 ministers. But let ministers 
increase for half a century to come in the 
same proportion as for half a century past, 
and at the end of that period, we may expect 
to have about 15,000. This would leave 
four fifths of our population destitute of com- 
petent religious instruction. The conse- 
a' uence of leaving them thus must be that 
ley would abolish the Sabbath ; cast off all 
the restraints of God's laws, and give full 
indulgence to their own evil pfopensities. 
What friend to God or to his country can con- 
template such a result with the least com- 
posare ? And what is it in the power of 
tins generation to do to prevent such a result, 
unless they fill the land with enlightened 



men after God's own heart to preach the 
gospel of his grace ? 

In every point of view that moral and re- 
ligious influence, which can be maintained 
only by the preaching of the gospel, is in- 
dispensable to the welfare of this nation. 
Without such an influence even those po- 
litical institutions, which have come down 
to us from our ancestors, and have rendered 
our country the admiration and envy of the 
world, cannot be maintained. No other 
than an intelligent and a virtuous com- 
munity is at all capable of governing itself. 
But the thought of rendering any com- 
munity intelligent and virtuous while desti- 
tute of the fear of God and ignorant of his 
law, deserves to be ranked with the wildest 
reveries that ever entered the brain of a 
maniac. As well might we think to bind 
Leviathan with a thread, as hope to restrain 
the evil passions of men without an impres- 
sion that the eye of the omniscient Judge is 
upon them, and, that they must give to him 
an account of their conduct. But such an 
impression cannot be sustained in any com- 
munity, without competent teachers of mo- 
rality and religion. With teachers of this 
description then must our country be sup- 
plied, if we would retain those political in- 
stitutions which we value so much, and 
which are essential to our prosperity. 

Nor is it merely on account of the spir- 
itual wants of our own countrymen, that 
this deficiency of ministers is to be lament- 
ed. For the sake of a dying world, as well 
as for the sake of millions in the United 
States in the road to death, the utmost eflbrts 
need to be put forth that it may be supplied. 
The churches in America seem raised up in 
the providence of God that they may have 
a large share in the instrumentality of con- 
verting the world. The situation and the 
character of these churehes do eminently 
fit them for this thing. Within a few years 
they have begun to awaken to some sense 
of their responsibility in this respect But 
the principal hindrance to their gding forth, 
in obedience to the last command of the 
Saviour to disciple all nations, is the want 
of men to preach his salvation to the perish- 
ing heathen. In the nations sitting in the 
region and shadow of death is now a demand 
for a thousand missionaries of the cross from 
our country. Could this number be pro- 
cured they might at once enter, with fair 
prospects of success, on labors for the sal- 
vation of men who have never heard of a 
Saviour nor a Holy Ghost. The pagan 
world is every year becoming more and 
more extensively open for Christian enter- 
prise. The call on the spiritual community 
from lands covered with the shadow of 
death, is becoming louder and more exte^ 
sive, far beyond the ability of that com- 
munity to meet it The great reason why 
this call cannot immediately be met, to a far 
greater extent, is that men cannot be ob- 
tained to devote themselves to the missionary 
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work. Hence does tills work langaish, 
and, for aught which appears, it must con- 
tinue to languish. It is believed, that the 
means of supporting four times the mission- 
aries now supported by our churches, might 
be obtained, had we the individuals suitable 
to be employed in this service. But because 
we have them not we are denied the privi- 
lege of diffusing a knowledge of the remedy 
which infinite love has provided for the sins 
and woes of our fallen world. Hence our 
fellow-creatures, for whom the same blood 
of atonement has been shed as for our- 
selves ; who are capable of the same hopes 
and fears, the same joys and miseries with 
us, must continue subject to every species 
of calamity and suffering, and must hold on 
in the way to endless misery and despair. 
And is it a trifle that they are subject to the 
wrath and curse of God now ; that they 
must endure the same forever, if the way 
of life through a Redeemer, be not made 
known to them ? And must the Christian 
world continue to withhold from them this 
treasure* for the want of men by whom it 
may be communicated ? 

The Annual Meeting of tliis Society was 
held at Norfolk, June 21, 1836. 

Addresses were made on the occasion by 
the Rev. Mr. Bacon of New Haven, Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, of Albany, N. Y., Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, President of Lane Theological 
Seminary. 

The Hon. Thomas Day is President of 
the Society ; Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Sec- 
retary ; Mr. Luzerne Ray, Assistant SecrO' 
tary ; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Treasurer. 
The Rev. Ansel Nash, who was Secretary 
and Agent of the Society the last year, is 
appointed to another field of labor. He is 
to be ia future General Agent of the Amer- 
ican Education Society for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. His acceptable and suc- 
cessful services in C<mneclicut, will favora- 
bly introduce him to his new field of labor, 
which he has already begun to occupy. 

Maiive Branch. 

Esctract from the Report of the Direct<Nrs of the 
Maine Branch of the American Education Society. 

Iir making expiation for a world's iniqui- 
ties, the Saviour did not want our co-opera- 
tion. He trod the wine-press alone. He 
parged our sins by himself. But he left it 
for his servants to hold up before their fellow 
men the bleeding Lamb, and to beseech 
them in his name to be reconciled to God. 
He is indeed the head of all spiritual influ- 
ences. All those means and appliances 
which are made use of in redeeming men 



from sin, and in leading them to God and 
heaven, he appoints and provides, and ren- 
ders effectual. Every movement originatee 
with him. The whole machine he sets in 
motion, and keeps in motion, and glides to 
the desired issues. It might require less 
care and eflfort to teach, convert, sanctify 
by himself. But the work now upon his 
hands he does not choose to perform alone. 
It is the duty, the privilege of his followers, 
more especially of all his ministers, to be 
united in this work with him. In the act 
of renewing the heart, the Holy Spirit 
operates alone. Not by human might or 
power is the soul dead in sin raised to spir« 
itual life. And yet the prophet must say, 
O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Loid. 
And those truths, in view of which every 
holy affection and purpose are called forth, 
must be uttered by the human voice, or it 
may not be expected they will be made the 
power of God unto salvation. 

If there be not a competent supply of 
laborers, the wilderness will not become a 
fruitful field, but the fruitful field itself wiU 
become a wilderness. How then shall the 
needed supply be procured? Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest, and act in conformity 
to your prayers. 

Some who would gladly consecrate them- 
selves to this work are unable to obtain the 
education that is needed. The most prom- 
ising sons of Zion are often found among 
the poor ; and shall the difficulties that lie 
in their way be regarded as proof that they 
are not called to the work of the ministry ? 
Rather let them be regarded as proving the 
duty of the churches to help them. By a 
beautiful arrangement of Divine Providence, 
the gifts of God are not all accumulated 
in the possession of a single individual. To 
one are given those mental endowments 
which, if duly cultivated, will prepare him, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for 
usefulness in the Christian ministry. But 
the ability to defray the expenses of his 
education is lodged in others hands with the 
direction. Take this youth and bring him 
up for me. Thus provision is made for mu- 
tual dependence and mutual aid. The gifts 
bestowed on the one are a supply for the 
wants of the other ; and those bestowed on 
the latter may eventually be made condu- 
cive to the benefit of the former. The 
Christian church consists of many members 
—each having its difierent functions, hut 
all constituting one body in which the eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor the head to the feet, i have no 
need of you. 

In former times, wealthy individuals pos- 
sessing the spirit of Christian love have as- 
sisted young men of promise in obtaining an 
education. In this way many excellent 
ministers have been brought forward. But 
in our day, in which the advantages of as- 
sociated charity and united effort have been 
more than ever ascertained and realized. 
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•odelief are formed fat (he purpose of aid- 
iog indigent young men of hopeful piety 
and promising talents in their preparation 
lor the sacred office. God has smiled upon 
(he enterprise, and a vast amount of good 
has been efiected by it. Had it not been 
for the assistance afiorded by education 
societies during the last 20 years, the 
services of several hundreds of faithful min- 
isters in our own land and in foreign lands 
might have been lost to the church and to 
the world. Already the American Educa- 
tion Society has aided in bringing forward 
•bout 800 ministers; and there are now 
under its patronage in the difierent stages of 
their education more than 1 ,000 young men, 
all looking forward to the sacred ministry, and 

g'ving to their instructors and patrons satis- 
ctory promise of usefulness in it. Under 
the patronage of the General Assembly's 
Boaid of Education, and of Societies belong- 
ing to other denominations, are many hun- 
dreds more. 

The Society which now holds its anni- 
versary, was organized in its present form 
in November, 1818. For many years, 
though all were assisted of suitable qualifi- 
cations that sought its assistance, its bene- 
ficiaries were very few. Within five years 
past, the number has been much increased. 
llie whole number assbted, since its organi- 
zation, has been 180. Nearly 50 of these 
are now engaged in the blessed work of 
preaching the gospel— 17 of them are pastors 
of churches in this State, others in other 
parts of New England, in New York, in 
Ohio; two are employed in the instruction 
of youth ; one is supposed to be a missionary 
among the heathen, and several are licen- 
tiates ready to labor where God in his provi- 
dence may call them. 

Our beneficiaries are of four different de- 
nominations ; and though the number has 
been very considerably larger than in any 
preceding year, your Directors have not 
been subjected to the painful necessity of 
discontinuing their appropriations to any of 
them, either on account of misconduct, or 
for want of a respectable rank in point of 
scholarship. 

By several years' experience, the Direc- 
tors of the Parent Society have been con- 
vinced that funds sufficient cannot be pro- 
cured without agents; and they have 
tiiought it highly important that a perma- 
nent agent should be established in this 
State. Concurring in these views, and re-« 
lying upon the recommendation of their re- 
spected Secretary, the Directors of the 
Maine Branch have appointed the Rev. 
William L. Mather to this important station, 
with the understanding, that if the affiiirs 
of this Branch should not occupy his whole 
time, he will be called for that portion of it 
which may be left unoccupied in Maine, to 
the service of the American Society in some 
other portion of the land. Mr. Mather has 
been laboring in this State for about sizi 



months, and will give in the course of this 
meeting some account of his services and 
of the results of them during that period. 
It will be seen from the Report of your 
Treasurer, that the amount of moneys re- 
ceived during the year, has not equalled 
that of expenditures. Had it been the sole 
object of our Agent to collect funds for the 
current year, this deficiency might have 
been prevented. But it was thought more 
important (hat a system of measures should, 
as soon as possible, be matured and set in 
operation, upon which we might rely for 
the future. With this object in view, it 
was not thought most judicious that the Agent 
should rapidly traverse the whole State, 
seeking contributions only from those places 
where the largest sums might be expected ; 
but that he should labor only in certaia 
counties, presenting the cause in them to 
every church, and endeavoring to awaken 
in all a deep and permanent interest. la 
this way, it is hoped that the amount con- 
tributed will ultimately exceed what could 
have been obtained in any other way, and 
that our whole Christian community will 
better appreciate the object of this Society 
and will more heartily unite, not only by 
their contributions, but by their prayers 
also, in seeking its full accomplishment. 

Its great object, that of providing, in con- 
nection with what may be efiected in other 
ways, a competent supply of ministers for 
Maine, for the United States, for the whole 
world, b not yet attained. The church has 
only begun to look towards it, and to desire 
its fulfilment. Let us bless God that a be- 
ginning has been made. Let us bless God 
that already a little one has become a thou- 
sand ; that to myriads of immortal beings 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God is 
even now proclaimed with its heavenly light 
and saving influence by those whom Educa- 
tion Societies have aided in preparing for 
their work ; and that many, very many of 
our fellow men under their instruction are 
preparing to sing the new song, who, but 
for them, might have lifted up their voices 
In the wailings of the pit. Let us bless God 
that the churches in Maine have not been 
unmindful of the precept, to pray for the 
sending forth of laborers, and that by cor- 
responding action they have shown, to some 
extent, the sincerity of their prayer. Some 
of the sons of our beloved Zion, to whose 
labors the Spirit of God has set his seal, 
have been sent forth, and others are pre- 
paring to follow. But a much greater num- 
ber is needed, were the destitutions of Maine 
only to be supplied. Where shall they be 
found ? It is delightfiil to learn that in those 
places upon which the dews of divine grace 
have recently been distilling, a gpodly num- 
ber of young men have eiven themselves 
to Christ, ai^ that some oi them are already 
expressing a desire for the good work of the 
ministry. Let the question of duty in re- 
lation to this matter come fiurly before aU 
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those among w, who, in early life have be« 
come the disciples of the Lord Jesus. Let 
every pious youth cast himseif at the feet 
of his Redeemer with the inquiry, Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do ? aod with 
the dbposition to do whatever the Lord may 
require of him. if he cannot assign good 
reasons for a different conclusion, ne may 
be assured that the Lord hath need of him 
in the woric of the ministry ; and that if he 
decline this service, Christ will be dis- 
pleased and his own soul will suffer. 

Let every young man to whom God has 
given powers, which, under suitable cul- 
ture, and under the influence of piely, 
would render him useful in the sacred 
office, seriously consider whether he can 
assign a sufficient reason for preferring any 
other employment. Is this his plea, that he 
does not possess true religion himself, and 
therefore would not be a suitable person to 
unpart religious instruction to others ? But 
why does he not possess true religion him- 
self.' Why does he not give himself to be 
a servant of Christ P Has the Saviour no 
claims upon him ? Does he not need an 
interest in the blessings of his kingdom ? 
Have his country and the world no claims 
upon him.' Ought he not so to occupy 
with the talents committed to his steward- 
ship, as to effect the greatest amount of 
sood in his power to effect ? And will the 
Lord hold any one excusable, especially of 
those who have obtained, are obtaining, or 
may easilv obtain a liberal education, simply 
because they have no heart to labor for the 
salvation of their fellow men ? Alas, how 
much of physical and intellectual power is 
wasted in occupations already overstocked, 
that might be turned to the best account in 
the occupation of the Christian ministry. 

Let pious parents think of this, and let 
them give up their sons to be laborers for 
Jesus Christ — laborers, if it may so please 
him, in the ministry of reconciliation. From 
their birth let them be consecrated to this 
honorable, blessed employment, and trained 
up for its duties and trials. Let ministers 
and Sabbath school teachers, and Christians 
universally, with this object in view, pray 
Vid labor for the conversion of the young. 
Let care be taken to search out those of 
promising talents, to whom in the morning 
of life renewing grace has been imparted, 
to present before their minds the spiritual 
wants of their country and of the world, 
with the claims of Him who died for their 
redemption, and to urge upon them the in- 
quiry, whether they are not called of God 
to go work in his vineyard. 

The American Education Society stands 
pledged before the world to receive among 
its beneficiaries every suitable applicant. 
Upon this principle, the Directors of this 
Branch of tne Society have hitherto acted 
and will, we doubt not, continue to act. 
Let this fact be known throughout the State, 
and may the Lord himself so give the word. 



that great shall be the eompany of the 
preachers. May he pour his Spirit upon 
our seed, his blessing upon our offiipruig. 
May he incline multitudes of the precioue 
youth in our State early to consecrate them« 
selves to the glorious Redeemer, so that 
they shall not count their Mves dear to them, 
if they may but do his work, advance the 
iuterestB oi his kingdom, and receive in the 
great rewarding day his gracious approba* 
tion. 

This Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Augusta, June 22, 1886. 

Addresses were delivered on the occasion 
by Rev. Dr. Pond, Professor of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor; Rev. Mr. Ma- 
ther, General Agent of the Society ; Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of St Petersburg ; Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners lor Fo- 
reign Missions ; the Rev. Mr. Murray, of 
Elizabethtown, N. J., and the Secretary of 
the Parent Society. 

The officers elected for the present year* 
are Rev. William Allen, D. D., President ; 
Rev. William L. Mather, Secretary; and 
Prof. Newman, of Bowdoln College, Treas- 
urer. The Rev. Mr. Tappan, who had 
been Secretary for many years, and one of 
the most cordial friends and efficient sup- 
porters of the American Education Society* 
resigned his office as Secretary, to give 
place for Mr. Mather, who is to be In 
future the principal executive officer of 
the Branch. 

Kxw York Youiro Mxif*s Educatioxt 

SOCIETT. 
Extract ftom the Firil Report. 

Thou OR the raising of funds is by no 
means an unimportant part of our work, 
still, in the view of the Board, it should be 
the chief object of this Society to multiply 
the number of those who seek the sacred 
office. Our Education Societies need fund$, 
it is true ; but they are in greater need of 
men. Were the wealth of the whole world 
at their disposal, they could do little, com- 
paratively, to meet the demands of the 
whitening harvest, unless the number of 
those who are willing to become laborers 
were greatly increased. It was under this 
impression that our classical school was es- 
tablished. A special committee has been 
appointed to present the claims of the (gos- 
pel ministry before youne men in this city, 
by preaciiing in the various churches, and 
in other ways. And it has been made the 
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daty of (he principal of fbe claMcal sebool, 
to speed at nioch time in this way as be 
cao spare from hb other labors. The youog 
men coooected with the school, also, have, 
of their own accord, resolved to labor, iu a 
private way, to promote the same objecL 
That these efforts have not been in vain, 
will appear from the fact, that at least 24 of 
those who have joined the school, were in- 
daced by such means to commence a course 
of study. 

In conclusion, the Board may be allowed 
to remind the members of this Society, that 
they have something more to do, than 
merely to cast their silver and gold into its 
treasury, or even to induce others to seek 
the sacred office. It is the duty, doubtless, 
of not a few of them to give tkemseUfet to 
the work of the ministry. The lime is not 
far distant, when no pious young man will 
be able to sleep quietly on his pillow, till 
he has honestly asked and answered the 
question, " Ought not I to become a 
preacher of the gospel ? " There are, it b 
oelieved, hondredii of pious youth in thb 
city, whose duty it b to begin, without de- 
lay, a course of preparation for the sacred 
office. On their hearts and consciences 
must the claims of the minbtry be urged, 
with unwonted pungency and directness of 
appeal. If they can hut be induced sol- 
emnly and thoroughly to examine these 
claims, we need have little fear as to the 
result Let each one of them but pause 
amid the hurry and the din of business, and 
listen with attentive ear and docile spirit to 
the voice which speaketh from heaven, and 
he will doubtless hear the Saviour saying, 
as of old, " Let the dead bury their dead, 
but go thou and preach the kingdom of 

The Annual meeting was held Dec. 13, 
1835, at which time addresses were de- 
livered by Rev. Drs. Skinner and McAuley, 
and Rev. Messrs. Palton and Barnes. 

Mr. William A. Booth b President; Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, Secretary; and Mr. Richard 
Evans, Treasurer. 



Plymouth County Auxiliary. 

Extracts from the Report. 

The Society whose anniversary we now 
celebrate, is one of the oldest of the kind in 
the United States. It was formed in this 
town on the r2th of June, 1811 ; twenty- 
five years ago, and several years before the 
formation of the American Education So- 
ciety, to which it is now auxiliary. It was 
then called the Benevolent Society in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding as its field of operations most, or all 
of the southeastern i>ortion of the State. 
Its object fit>m its nrst organization was 



sabsfantiany tfie nme m aft presoDt ; vis.» 
to aid pious, indigent yooog men in their 
preparation for the gospel ministry. After 
having pursued its otject with a com- 
mendable zeal for eighteen years, it l>ecame 
in 1829, auxiliary to the American £da- 
catiou Society, under the distinctive appel- 
lation of " The South Maa$aehMuett9 Bd- 
wieation Society,** embracing within its 
limits, the three counties of Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Barnstable. Thus it continued 
till June, 1833, when its territorial limits 
were greatly curtailed, and its name changed 
to that of ** The Piymoulh Covnty Edu- 
cation Society.*** 

The object which thb and other kindred 
Societies have in view b a noble one ; and 
such as entitles them to our hearty co- 
operation and liberal patronage. Their 
great object b, to search out young men of 
piety and promise who are in the vale of 
poverty, and whose hearts pant for doing 
good, take them by the hand, and encourage 
and assist them in preparing to proclaim to 
their dying fellow men the everlasting 
gospel. In times past, for want of such 
societies, a vast amount of talent has been 
lost to the church. Many a rich diamond 
has been permitted to remain imbedded in 
the mine ; and many a beaatiful flower 

" To bloom noMMi, 
And waste its fra^nuioe oo the desert nixP 

Education Societies are collecting these 
flowers, and searching out these diamonds, 
and imparting to them a brilliant polish. 
An immense amount of exalted piety and 
consecrated talent, which would otherwise 
be nearly lost to the church, is thus brought 
into the inclosures of the sacred ministry, 
and made to operate with great efficiency 
in advancing the cause of Immanuel. 

Education Societies are worthy of our 
liberal patronage, because they design to 
increase the ministry with able, efficient, 
educated men. Thb is their object, and all 
their rules and regulations for the training 
of their beneficiaries, tend to its accom- 
plishment. I know there are some, who 
undervalue education in those who are 
called to sustain the sacred office. But 
such persons entirely overlook the past op- 
erations of Providence in reference to this 
matter. What have been the character of 
the men whom Jehovah has most highly 
honored in the ministerial work ? Who 
were the men selected by our Saviour to 
carry on the great enterprise which he 
commenced ; and to proclaim to a lost world 
the glad tidings of great joy ? They were 
iUiterate fishermen, it is sometimes said. 
True ; such they were once. But they 
were called away from this employment, 
put into the school of Christ, and enjoyed 

* New Societiei were at the same lime formed 
in the other coaotiet originally embraced io this 
Soebty. 
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the iof (ruetioo of Him who spake m never 
men spake, for three years. Besides, they 
were not commissioned to prosecute their 
great work, till they had been inspired, had 
received the gift of tongues, and the power 
of working miracles. What other men 
ever emoySd such instruction, and possessed 
such gifts and qualifications for the min- 
isterial work, as the apostles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ) Then observe who was se- 
lected as the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
It was not an Ignorant, illiterate man that 
was chosen for this purpose ; but it was 
Paulf who bad been brought up at the feet 
of the eminent Gamaliel, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the east, and who pos- 
sessed powers of intellect of the highest 
order. 

And let me ask, who were the eminent 
men that held up the blazine lamp of truth 
amidst the darkness of the third and fourth 
centuries? Who composed that illustrious 
band, which, in the sixteenth century tore 
the veil from the ** mystery of iniquity," 
exposed the abominations of the ** man of 
sin," and introduced the bright morning of 
the Reformation ? And who have been the 
Baxters, the W bitfields, and the Edwardses 
of later times ? On this point, there can be 
no doubt. The records of sacred history 
show conclusively, that the mightiest cham- 
pions of the cross have ever been pre-em- 
inent for learning and intellectual supe- 
riority. 

And surely if any age has called for an 
educated and efficient ministry, it is the 
present. A new Impulse has been given to 
society in all Its departments. By means 
of Sabbath schools and other causes, reli- 

fious knowledge is fast rising and spreading, 
n this respect, our children are becoming 
J^outh, and our youth strong men. Secular 
earning is receiving increased attention, 
and general education is assuming greater 
importance in the public mind, and attaining 
to a higher standard. At such a time the 
community will not be satisfied with an 
UUterate ministry. Beside*, Iniquity is bold 
and daring ; error is strongly entrenched, 
and has associated with it a no small amount 
of learning. In carrying on the contest, 
the church must array learning against 
learning. Her leaders need to be men of 
QO ordinary stamp. To meet the wants of 
Jie age, to cope successfully with iniquity, 
to batter down the strong fortresses of error, 
to cut down and bring under proper culti- 
vation the moral forests of the west, and to 
Kale the ramparts of idolatry, and unfurl 
the banner of the cross in pagan lands, re- 
quire that the ministry of the present day 
should be distinguished, not only for eminent 
piety, but also for bold hearts and strong 
hands, for intellectual might and mental 
prowess. We need a host of such men, 
troop after troop, and phalanx after pha- 
lanx, going forth to fight the battles or the 
Lord under the great Captain of salvation. 

VOL. IX. 



We would say once more that Edacttion 
Societies are entitled to our liberal pa- 
tronap^, in consequence of the tni|H>rtofil 
relaJtum which they sustain to all the other 
great plans of Christian benevolence. The 
great benevolent societies of the day, are all 
more or less intlmatelv connected with each 
other. They are " wheels within a wheel." 
Thev constitute one vast and complicated 
machinery, all moving in perfect harmony 
to the accomplishment of the same great 
objects ; but if in this machinery there is 
any one wheel which gives movement and 
impetus to the whole, it is the Educalion 
wheel. 

The Bible Societv, the Tract Society, and 
the Sabbath school cause cannot flourish, 
cannot be maintained with efficlencv, cannot 
accomplish all their desirable results, with« 
out the help of the living ministry. So the 
treasuries of the Home and Foreign Mis* 
sionary Societies may be filled to over- 
flowing ; but the great moral harvest will 
not be gathered in, unless labor er$ can be 
obtained and sent Into the field. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Ply- 
mouth, June 9, 1886. A discourse was 
delivered on the occasion by the Secretary 
of the Parent Society. The officers chosen 
for the year, are Hon. Josiah Bobbins, 
President ; Rev. Thomas Boutelle, Secre- 
tary ; and Dea. Morton Eddy, Treasurer. 



WoRCESTBR South Auxiliakt. 
Extract from th« Sixtli Annual Report 

In their last Report, the Board of Di- 
rection stated the principle by which we 
should be actuated In the appropriation of 
the goods intrusted to our care, and the 
proportion which God requires. The lan- 
guage of that Report is, " It (the gospel,) 
does not indeed levy a tax of per centage on 
time or property. Your Board of Direction 
have no laws of this sort to propose. They 
go further. The gospel goes further, ft 
asks not for tithes. It asks for all ; literally 
ALL. It demands this as the test of piety 
and fidelity. 

*( With the Christian, every thing is to 
stand appropriated to the purposes of the 
gospel. The actual application of what is 
thus appropriated, the Christian is to make 
from day to day, according to his best judg- 
ment. The greater part he will be obllg^ 
of course to apply indirectly. But whetner 
his applications are direct or indirect, the 
object in view is the same, the furtherance 
of the designs of the gospel. If, for ex- 
ample, we apply any part of our substance 
to teed ourselves, or to feed our families, it 
must be for this single purpose, that we 
may have life and health to serve the pur- 
poses of religion. If we apply any part of 

13 
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our inflaence or sabstance to Foreign Ifis- | 
rions, or Home Missioos, or to the support 
of the gospel among ourselves, it most be 
with the same view, that that Society may 
senre the purposes of religion. This must 
be the object as really in one case as in 
another, and so in every case. This is the 
sense in which the Board would be under- 
stood to speak, and in this sense they repeat 
it, the gospel standard of duty, the gospel 
demand, is alL** These principles and mode 
of application were recognized as those of 
this Society when they accepted that Re- 
port, and they sdll remain the professed 
principles of this Society ; and they are 
sound principles, Bible principles. Ac- 
tuated by these, this Society gave seyeral 
hundred dollars more than usual, the first 
year after adopting them. 

These principles, your Board of Direction 
wish to have fixed in the minds of all 
connected with this Society, and to have 
them act upon them in all their appropri- 
ations, whether they be made for the supply 
of their own personal wants, or the wants 
of their families, for a capital to trade upon, 
for continued possession, or for benevolent 
purposes. Let all we have be consecrated 
to God, and labelled. Holiness to the Lord. 

We have now to do with the applicatioo 
of the principles adopted by this Society 
in their last Report, to a single branch of 
Christian benevolence. The occasion and 
design of this meeting, direct us to a single, 
definite object. This object is to aid in 
increasing the number of pious, active, 
well-educated ministers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ 

Permit us, dear brethren, to recommend 
the application of your principles to the 
promotion of tliis object The number of 
efficient ministers of the gospel must be 
increased. A suitable education for the 
ministry is expensive ; a part only of the 
sons of the church who desire this sacred 
calling, are able to educate themselves ; 
another part, equally promising in piety, 
talent and application, have not the means 
lor educating themselves. They are poor 
in this world s goods, but pious and rich in 
fidth, possessing sanctified talent, which 
education must bring out, and make to bear 
upon the salvation of the world. 

There has not been so much attention 
paid to this department of Christian benevo- 
lence, as its unspeakable importance really 
demands. The loud and oft repeated call is 
lor men, educated, pious, working men ; 
men fuU of zeal and of the Holy Ghost. 
Sanctified talent and consecrated learning 
are needed. Active laborers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord are now called for by 
thousands, both in our own and foreign 
lands. 

The gospel must be preached to every 
creature. The grand enterprise for preach- 
ing it to every creature is commenced, and 
it will not cease till every creature hears it. 



Adventurers for the Son of God must be 
raised up and sent out as pioneers among 
the powers of darkness, to preach Christ, 
pot to silence the infidel, and make con- 
quests to his kingdom, and direct the in- 
quiring sinner to the Lamb of God that 
teketh away the sin of the world. Let 
young men be sought out and ample means 
provided for educating them, for the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

The Annual meeting was held at Wor- 
cester, April 26, 1836. In the afternoon, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
C<^well, and in the evening the Annual 
Report was read by the Secretary of the 
Society, and addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Messrs. Nelson, Packard, and Clark. 

The officers for the present year are Hon. 
Salem Towne, President; Rev. James D. 
Famsworth, Secretary; and Hon. Abijah 
Bigelow, Treasurer. 

Worcester North. 

Thx Worcester North Education Society 
held its anniversary at Barre, April 28, 1836. 
On the occasion, a sermon was delivered 
by the Secretary of the Parent Society. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing are Rev. Samuel Gay, President; 
Rev. Alexander Lovell, Secretary ; and Dea. 
Justus Ellingwood, Treasurer. 

Essex North. 

The Essex North Education Society held 
its annual meeting at Haverhill, May 4, 
1836. The Report on the occasion was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. David T. 
Kimball ; an extract from it may be ex- 
pected in the next Journal. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing are Rev. Gardner B. Perry, Pres- 
ident ; Rev. Mr. Kimball, Secretary ; and 
Col. Ebenezer Hale, Treasurer. 



Norfolk Countt. 

The Norfolk County Education Society 
held its annual meeting in the East Parish 
in Randolph, in the Rev. Mr. Brigham's 
church, on Wednesday, June 8, 1836. A 
sermon was delivered on the occasion by 
the Rev. Mr. Pierce of Foxborough. An 
extract firom it may be expected in the next 
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Journal. The Rev. Mr. Smalley of Frank- 
lin was chosen preacher for the next year, 
and the Rev. Mr. Brigham, substitute. 

The officers of the Society are Nathaniel 
Miller, M. D., President; Rev. Samuel 
Gile, Secretary; and Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D., Treasurer. 

PLEA FOR COLLEGES. 

ExtraotB from Dr. Beecher's Plea for Colleget. 

To the developement and discipline of 
mind in a collegiate course, the following 
things are deserving of a special regard. 

1. The habit of concentrating at will a 
powerful attention upon any subject. 

2. Another point in mental culture to be 
secured, is the acquisition of elementary 
principles. 

S. To mental discipline is requisite also 
precision of thought, as well as elementary 
principles. 

4. To accuracy of conception in mental 
training, must be added accuracy of verbal 
description and definition. 

5. Another object of mental training, is to 
secure the balance of the mind, and just 
proportions of knowledge. 

6. To the balance of the faculties, should 
be carefully added the proportion and balance 
of knowledge. 

7. The condensation of thought, is another 
point in mental training. 

8. The art of investigation, is one of fun- 
damental importance in mental training. 

The above are merely heads of discussion, 
which are ably handled by the writer. 

And what, says the Doctor, if the injured 
Greek and Roman classics should say, as 
the injured female said to her tyrant lord. 
Give me back what I brought, my youth 
and my beauty, and I will go — give us back 
the copious dowry of words we brought 
you, and which you have incorporated in 
your own vaunted English tongue — restore 
whatever of variety, and copiousness, and 
taste, and beauty, and strength, you have 
taken from us; what a ruin would they 
leave our language — what a Babel of dia- 
lects and fragments of uncouth tongues — 
like the ruins of Babylon or Palmyra. Why 
should such injustice be done to our aux- 
iliaries, or to ourselves, or the world ? Why 
should the ladder of our ascent to classic 
excellence be vilely cast away, and our 
borrowed wealth of words be dashed rudely 
in the face of our benefactors ? A restora- 
tion which does not enrich them, and makes 
us poor indeed. Is it forgotten, that in one 
of these dead languages, revelation is em- 
balmed, which soon, by the power of trans- 
lations, is to rise from the dead, and pro- 
claim glad tidings to every creature in every 
tongue ? And is this the time, when com- 



merce and revelation are weMof commuii- 
ion with all nations, to despise ancient 
philology, and put out the lamp of Ungulstie 
science? How are the Scriptures to be 
translated, but by men well versed in the 
languages of the Old and New TestamentSt 
and their kindred dialects, and multiplied 
manuscripts and versions — and how is the 
faith to be defended, and biblical exposition, 
without the sacred criticism, which is not to 
be secured but by coinmunMn with the 
tongues of inspiration ? In the long reach 
of providential foresight, these Greeks and 
Romans were raised up to subserve the 
great designs of God's mercy in redeeming 
men ; the one, to provide tne most perfect 
of all languages, as the medium of hie 
revelation ; the other, to unite nations in the 
embrace of a civilized empire ; to facilitate 
the propagation and ultimate protection of 
Christianity. 

The interests of Christianity are indiaso- 
lubly connected with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, and the day that their 
study is exiled from colleges, the darkness 
of a second night will begin to settle down 
upon the church of God. There was a time 
when the study of the languages seemed^ 
but for purposes of discipline, almost useless. 
But that era has passed away, and another 
has arrived, demanding the study of lan- 

fuage more and more to the perfect day. 
'he gift of tongues will not return ; but 
the age of philology, and translations, and 
preaching the gospel in every tongue, has 
come ; and it is quite too late for those to 
scout the languages who regard at all the 
signs of the coming day. As well might 
the artist dash in pieces the models of 
Grecian architecture, or the painter blot out 
the illustrious productions of the pencil, or 
the statuary turn his back on tlie breathing 
marble, as we, when most in need of their 
aid, turn away from the illustrious monu- 
ments of the Greek and Roman tongues. 

To the question then so oft reiterated, as 
if unanswerable — Of what use are the Greek 
and Roman classics ? I answer : as models 
of the most copious and finished expressions 
of thought in two of the most civilized and 
polished nations of antiquity — ^as the deposi- 
tories of inspiration — as the storehouse of 
etymology, and definition, and professional 
technics — as the expositors oi our own 
tongue, and indispensable to sacred criticism 
in the translation and exposition of the 
Bible, they are invaluable; their study 
affords, also, the earliest and best means of 
fixing the attention of children, and forming 
habits of discrimination and precision of 
language, at a time, too, when almost every 
other knowledge committed to their memory, 
with little comprehension, becomes, like 
water spilt on the ground, or writing upon 
the sand, to be obliterated by the returning 
wave. They impart also to the mind, thus 
early initiated in their mysteries, that pre- 
cision of thought, and richness of varied 
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conception, tnd copionsnees of diction, and 
delicacy of touch, and versatility of expres- 
sion, which a vigorous intellect and a burn- 
ing heart demand for the utterance of its 
overpowering inspirations in those coming 
days when the gospel shall be preached to 
every creature with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from on high. 

There is yet to be such a bursting out of 
argument and eloquence upon the earth in 
the cause of Christ, as Greece and Rome 
never witnessed, or angels heard— and though 
it will not be by the gift of tongues as of 
fire, it will not be without their consecrated 
aid. 

It is said that a classical course is not 
necessary for all, and that though some may 
pursue it, all need not; and that there 
should, therefore, in all our colleges, be a 
double course. We answer, that such a 
course cannot succeed; because no man 
and no community can have two chief 
ends, or serve two masters. In every in- 
stitution, either the English or the classical 
studies will be the popular and honorable 
course; and whichever takes the lead, so 
imperious will be the motive to pursue the 
more popular course, that the other will 
soon languish and die. Hence it is, that 
all attempts to carry on a double course 
have proved abortive ; and all expedients 
to perfect men for diflbrent callings by a 
different and specific course of training. 
And obviously, because all minds for pur- 
poses of vigor, and precbion, and power in 
any course, demand substantially the same 
training up, to the time of profes^onal 
study; and because the right of selection 
will prevent that unity of action, and that 
precision of discipline, and power of respon- 
sibility, and momentum of social movement, 
which is indispensable to the success of 
social training. That multitudes should 
have an English education without a col- 
legiate course, we admit ; but it should be 
conducted in institutions devoted to that end, 
and not be thrust in upon the time-honored 
system of our colleges, to destroy their 
symmetry and break their power, and bring 
them into disrepute. All who are destined 
to act on mind, by the press, or in halls of 
legislation, or the learned professions, should 
enjoy the training of a liberal education. 

Shall nothing then of the existing system 
be stricken out in this day of mental won- 
ders? Nothing, till mental wonders can 
plant the foot on the ladder's top without a 

Sadual ascent, commencing at the bottom, 
othine, till the day comes when the top 
stone of die temple may be laid with shout- 
ing, before its foundation and rising super- 
structure. 

It is mam'fest that the study of the Bible 
should constitute a part of a collegiate 
course. 

As a classic it stands unrivalled, and should 



be studied for the richness of its imagery, 
the beauty of its poetry, and the power of 
its eloquence, as well as to mingle its guar- 
dian, purifying influence with the classic 
beauties of other tongues. 

It should be studied as an inspired book, 
developing the character of God, the laws 
of the universe, and the remedial system 
for their support, and the recovery and for- 
giveness of a depraved world. 

For the purity of its precepts, the sublim- 
ity of its doctrines, and the power of its mo- 
tives it should be studied ; to invigorate the 
intellect, to form the conscience, to purify 
the heart, and to prepare society for the life 
that is and is to come. 

Before we close, several questions of grave 
import demand our attention. 

The first respects the term of collegiate 
and professional study. Is it not too long, 
considering the augmented capacity of mind 
and the facilities of education — may not equal 
quantities of knowledge be conaenaed into 
our young men in half the time ? 

We shall rejoice in such developments 
of mind and abbreviations of study, when 
they happen well attested. But at present, 
physical nature seems obstinate in her old 
dilatory course of approximation to maturity, 
and the mind to be alike wilful in cleaving 
to the track of precedent, refusing by any 
stimulus to be driven up to a premature 
manhood, or by crossroads to steal a march 
upon the treasures of mental knowledge. 
If some minds can do tnis, they are so few 
and far between, that we should as soon 
think of founding habitations for the comets, 
as colleges for them. 

Once we did indulge a hankering for an 
institution in which select minds of special 
power and advanced maturity of age might 
be accommodated with a shorter course of 
mental training. But experience has cured 
us of the folly of supposing that the discipline 
of the mind can be precipitated, and least of 
all with those whose vigor of mind and 
formed habits disqualify for easy subor- 
dination and facile dtseipKne, about in 
proportion to their increased need of 
IT. Why, then, should the time for a 
collegiate and professional education be 
shortened ? The work to be accomplished 
by cultivated mind for the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions is every year be- 
coming greater and more difficult, and the 
relative extension of popular education is 
rendering it more and more indispensable. 

To meet the demand now pressing on the 
colleges of the nation for a higher standard 
of attainment, they are compelled to throw 
back upon the academies studies which once 
belonged to the collegiate course, to give 
place to those which can no longer be ex- 
cluded fit>m a liberal education. 

And why, especially, should the west 
rush on the illfated experiment of abbrevia- 
tion, when amid her rising millfoos she ii 
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laying the fouDdations of iiutitations which 
are to control the destiny of ages to come ? 

God governs the natural and moral world 
by the agency of general laws — ^few, simple, 
but permanent and mightv; and after the 
same analogy, should the literary and pro- 
fessional institutions of the west be establish- 
ed and ordered. We do not need ephemeral 
eSbrtB and evanescent impulses here — ^we 
have had enough of them — nor will such 
aids avail. Whatever of permanent neces- 
sity is made dependent on special efibrt, is 
sure to disappoint expectation. Let us lay, 
then, the foundations of our intellectual and 
literary character as m people, broad and 
deep, and take the requisite time to raise the 
superstructure, and distant ages and nations 
will rise up and call us blessed. 



WANT OF MINISTERS FOR THE DIS- 
SENTERS IN ENGLAND. 

Extract from Rev. Dr. Codman't Narrative. 

Except in cities and large towns, the 
meeting-houses or chapels of the Inde- 
pendents are mean in their appearance, and 
circumscribed in their dimensions. Many 
of them are without stated pastors, and are 
supplied by pious laymen, who are employed 
during the week in their respective avoca- 
tions, and who go out into the villages on 
the Sabbath, to exhort and to pray with 
these destitute congregations. 

This imperfect ministry certainly ought 
not to be despised, as without it many 
precious souls might perish for want of the 
bread of life ; but some such institution as 
our Education Society, is greatly needed 
among our brethren in England, to increase 
the number of well trained and faithful 
ministers of the independent denomination. 
It is a matter of astonishment that no society 
of this character has hitherto been formedf. 
Can a belter course be adopted to promote 
the cause of Christ, and the interests of 
Dbsenters, than by establishing a society 
for the thorough education of indigent pious 
youn{( men for the gospel ministry, like the 
American Education Society in the United 
States? It is to be sincerely hoped that 
this subject will soon be taken into serious 
consideration by our dissenting brethren. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that this part 
of benevolent efforta has been so much 
overlooked by our English brethren. There 
can be but little advancement in other re- 
ligious enterprises, so long as this is neg- 
lected. It is by the foolishness of preach- 
ing God is pleased to save them that believe. 
The American Education Society of which 
Dr. Codman here speaks, has now under its 
patronage about 1,100 young men preparing 
for the ministry, and it is constantly enlarg- 



ing its operations. What an immense 
amount of good might be accomplished 
were the Dissenters in England to make 
similar efforts I 



WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF YOUNG 
MEN IN OUR CHURCHES. WHO 
OUGHT TO PREPARE FOR THE 
MINISTRY ? 

The following resolution, presented 
by the Secretary of the American Ed- 
ucation Society to the General Con- 
ference of the churches in Maine, was 
by them unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the ministers connected 
with this General Conference be requested 
to mention in their statistical returns annu- 
ally made to this body, the number of 
young men in their churches under twenty' 
five yeare of age. 

One object of this resolution is to 
ascertain how many young men there 
are in our churches of suitable age to 
prepare for the ministry, and in this 
way to make some approximate calcu- 
lation how many ought to prepare for 
this sacred work. It is important to 
approach as nearly as possible to defi- 
niteness on this subject ; for, by doing 
it, the impression on the churches, the 
young men, and the community gen- 
erally in respect to it, will be much 
stronger and abiding. The very act of 
making the return of the number of 
young men of the above description in 
the churches, will call the attention of 
the ministers and churches to this sub- 
ject, and lead to much conversation 
and discussion, and thus keep the sub- 
ject before the minds of the commu- 
nity, which is very desirable. The 
labor of doing it is very little, and 
great good may result. It is hoped 
that all similar bodies will adopt the 
same resolution. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GIL- 
MANTON, N. H. 

The term of study in this Seminary, is 
three years. 

The Professorship of Biblical Criticism, 
is filled by Rev. Heman Rood. 

The Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, is 
filled by Rev. Aaron Warner. 

The Professorship of Systematic The- 
ology, is yet vacant ; during its vacancy, 
the other professors will take charge of the 
department. It is designed, however, to 
fill this professorship so soon as may be. 
The Institution will then afford all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed in similar seminaries in 
our country. The Library now contains 
eleven hundred volumes. 

This Seminary has been in operation only 
about six months, and has in its first class, 
ten students. They are prosecuting some 
of the higher branches of English study, 
the Languages, Biblical Criticism, and Sys- 
tematic Theology. Besides these, eight or 
ten have already applied for admission into 
the next class. 

The Seminary is designed to give to 
young men an enlarged and thorough the- 
ological education, yet it is not the intention 
of the Trustees to exclude young men of 
piety and talents, who may be advanced to 
considerable extent in English studies, and 
who, for obvious reasons, may not be able 
to take a regular collegiate course. They 
wish to raise up a class of men to meet 
the many pressing wants of the country 
immediately around them, as well as to 
furnish those who may be prepared to eta 
on a wider field, and in a sphere demanding 
a more thorough discipline. They will be 
unwilling, however, to put any man into 
the Christian ministry, who is not in a good 
degree furnished to every good work. 

For funds both to sustain and enlarge 
their operations, and to furnish additional 
buildings, the Trustees express their re- 
liance on God, and the charity of the 
Christian public. They have resolved for 
the above purposes, to raise $30,000 by 
subscription. 

In accomplishing their designs, they so- 
licit the sympathy and co-operation of all 
who pray for the peace of Zion. They wish 
to present this object of their many anxieties 
and prayers, to the Christian churches in 
their own State, and elsewhere, and to ask 
such aid as they in their wisdom and bc- 
Devolence, may see fit to impart. 



AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
The usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Edu- 
cation Society, was held on Wednesday, 
July 18, 1836. Appropriations for the 



quarter were made to beneficiaries in va- 
rious institutions, as follows : 

Fbrmtr JBcn. Ntu B*n. Total. AmH Ap* 

16Theol. Sem. 162 1 163 $2,938 
29 Colleges, 373 13 386 7,149 

60 Acad, and Sch. 203 41 244 3,633 



105 Institutions, 788 55 793 f 13,720 
Of the above, the Presbyterian and the 
Western Education Societies made appro- 
priations, as follows : 

JFbnncr fim. JNinf Ben. TVIbL AmHAp. 

lOTheol. Sem. 60 1 61 $1,023 

18 Colleges, 126 .7 133 2,477 

31 Acad, and Sch. 106 17 123 2,157 



59 Institutions. 292 25 317 $5,657 
The following vote was passed. 

Voted, That assistance ought not to be 
rendered, except in extraordinary cases, to 
beneficiaries, who leave an Academy or 
preparatory Institution, and, without having 
acquired a regular collegiate education, 
enter a Theological Seminary. 

FUNDS. 

Receipts of the American Education Society fjrom 
AprU \2ithj to the Quarterly Meeting, July 
13, 1836. 

INCOME FROM FUNDS 910 85 

AMOUNT REFUNDED 1,689 40 

AUXILIARY SOCtETIES. 

SurrOLK COURTT. 

[Hardj Ropet, Eiq. Boaton, Tr.] 

Bo0ton, Franklin Street Society 
Park Street Society 
Bowdoin Street Society 
Old South Society 
Free Cltarch Society 



90 00 

260 61 

600 00 

500 

96 75-878 



Babrstabls Gourtt. 

[Dea. Joeeph White, Tannooth, Tr.] 

Fhlmoulh, Fem. Aox. Ed. Soc. in Rer. Mr. 

Bent'i Soc 
GentleoMn of do. 
North FyUmouA, mem. of Soc. of Rer. D. D. 

Tappan, in part to eooat. Iiim a L. M* of 

Am. Ed. Soc. 
Sandtridif Wm. Feaaenden, Eaq. 
Truro, Dea. BenJ. Hinckley 

[The tollowinir byRer. Charlei S. Adama.] 
Brtvaltr, Rev. S. Williama 
CSuUham, Rer. laaae Brig ga 
HanaiA, Individoala 
NorA FWmouih, Rer. D. D. Tappan 
Soutii YarmmUk, R«v. Plammer Cba« and 

Mra. Cliaae 
Yanmoulik, Rer. N. Cofiwell 



89 60 
88 00 



SO 00 
6 00 

too 

60 

3 00 
8 97 
800 

8 00 

8 00-117 97 



BSBZSHIBB COUR'W. 

[John HotdkUn, Eiq. Lenox, Tr.] 

Z)a2lofi, Individuals, in part 23 88 
Groat Barritif ton, IndlTidoala, throng Dr. J. 

W. Couch 40 06 

HLtuddU, Mr. Emmeni 3 00 

Xiafwcboro', Individual! 16 68 
lAnox, Individuali, of which A40 ia to couiL 
Rev. Sam'l Shepard, D.D. a L. M. of 

Am. Ed. Soc 64 83 

Lf, IndiTiduals III 31 

Nmik Adamu, Individaali 18 00 

Nov Marlboro* t do. 81 44 

Poru. do. 88 00 
PiUtjUH, do. ISS 00 
Ladiea' Temp. Sehol. 75 00-900 00 

i2icAiiiefid,lodividuaIi 87 11 

AhmHcM do. 8895 
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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT WITHERSPOON. 

Dr. Witherspoon was descended from a respectable parentage, which 
had long possessed a considerable landed property in the east of Scotland. 
His father was minister of the parish of Tester, a few miles from Edin- 
burgh. He was lineally descended from John Knox. He was born on 
the 5th of February, 1722. His father was eminent for his piety, his love 
of literature, and for a habit of extreme accuracy in all his writings and 
discourses. This example contributed not a little to form in his son those 
habits of taste, accuracy and simplicity, for which he was distinguished 
through life. He was sent at an early age to the public school at Had- 
dington, his father sparing no pains nor expense in his education. There 
he acquired reputation for assiduity in his studies, sound judgment, and 
quick and clear conceptions. At the age of fourteen, he joined the 
university of Edinburgh. Here he continued, attending the lectures of 
the different professors in the various branches of learning, with much 
credit and advantage to himself, until the age of twenty-one, when he was 
licensed to preach the gospel.' He acquired a high character for taste in 
sacred criticism, and for precision of ideas, and perspicuity of expression. 

Immediately on his leaving the university, he was invited to be assistant 
minister to his father, with the right of succession to the charge. But he 
chose rather to accept an invitation from the parish of Beith in the west of 
Scotland. Here he was ordained to the work of the ministry, with the 
universal acquiescence, and even fervent attachment of his people. His 
character as a preacher, and his assiduous labors as a pastor, rendered him 
very acceptable and popular. From Beith, he was transferred, after a few 
years, to Paisley, a large and flourishing manufacturing town. During his 
residence in Paisley, he was invited to assume the charge of a numerous 
congregation in Dublin. He was also called to Dundee in Scotland, and 
Rotterdam in Holland. No considerations, however, could induce him 
to leave the sphere of his usefulness at Paisley. 

On the I9th of November, 1766, Dr. Witherspoon was unanimously 
chosen president of the college of New Jersey. This appointment was 
not at first accepted. Such representations of the state of the college had 
been made in Scotland, as were calculated to induce Dr. Witherspoon to 
decline the presidency, until his misapprehensions were removed by an 
agent of the board. He was, however, induced in the final decision, to 
decline his first appointment not in consequence of the misrepresentations 
in question, but from the reluctance of Mrs. Witherspoon to leave her 
native country. She was afterwards perfectly reconciled to the idea of his 
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removal, and with the affection and piety for which she was eminently 
distinguished, cheerfully accompanied her husband to a foreign country, 
with no expectation of ever returning to ** the land of her fathers* 
sepulchres." 

The second application to Dr. Witherspoon by the trustees of the college 
was successful. Warmly urged by friends whose judgment he most re- 
spected, and whose friendship he most esteemed, and hoping that he might 
repay his sacrifices by greater usefulness to the cause of the Redeemer, 
and to the interests of learning in this new world, and knowing that the 
college had been consecrated from its foundation to those great objects to 
which he had devoted his life, he finally consented to cross the ocean ^ and 
assume his new and important trusts.* 

Dr. Witherspoon arrived in this country in August, 1768, and on the 
17th of that month, he was inaugurated. He was the sixth president of 
the college from its foundation in 1746. His predecessors, Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Davies, and Finley, were deservedly celebrated for their 
genius, learning, and piety. The fame of his literary character, which 
had preceded him to this country, brought a great accession of students to 
the institution. This influence was increased by the circumstance of his 
being a foreigner ; but his reputation was widely extended, and he enjoyed 
an additional advantage by introducing the more recent improvements in 
the system of education. At the period of Dr. Witherspoon's accession, 
the college had never enjoyed any resources from the State, but was 
entirely dependent on private liberality and zeal. The reputation of Dr. 
Witherspoon excited fresh generosity in the public, and his personal ex- 
ertions which extended from Massachusetts to Virginia, rapidly augmented 
its finances, and placed them in a flourishing condition. The principal 
advantages, however, which it derived, were from his extensive knowledge, 
his mode of government, his example as a model of good writing, and the 
tone which he gave to the literary exercises of the college. He endeavored 
to establish the system of education upon the most extensive basis that the 
finances of the college would permit. The course of instruction pre- 
viously, had been rather limited ; and its metaphysics and philosophy 
somewhat tinctured with the dry and uninstructive forms of the schools. 
This, however, was not to be imputed as a defect, to the excellent men 
who had previously presided over the institution ; it arose rather from the 
recent origin of the country, the imperfection of its social condition, and 
from the taste of the age ; — some of the British universities not being 
emancipated for a long time after from the bondage to forms. Since his 
presidency, mathematical science received an extension that was not 
known before in the American colleges. He was the first individual who 
made known in this country the principles of the philosophy which Dr. 
Reid aflerwards taught. He laid the foundation of a course of history in 
the college, while the principles of taste and of good writing were happily 
explained by him and exemplified in his practice. ** The style of 
learning," says the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, " has been changed by him. Lit- 
erary inquiries and improvements have become more liberal, extensive, 
and profound. An admirable faculty for governing, and exciting the 
emulation of the young gentlemen under his care, contributed to give 
success to all his designs for perfecting the course of instruction. The 
number of men of distinguished talents, in the different liberal professions 

* Not long before Dr. Witherspoon left Scotland, and while in saspense respecting his duty, a relotivo 
of the familj, and poMWueU of considerable property, promised to make Dr. Witherspoon his heir, if he 
would not go to America. 
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in this country, who have received the elements of their education under 
him, testify his services to the college. Under his auspices have been 
formed a large proportion of the clergy of the Presbyterian church ; and 
to his instructions, America owes many of her most distinguished patriots 
and legislators."* He introduced a system of public voluntary exercises 
among the students, in the various branches of study pursued by them. 
One of these consisted in translating any given phrase of English into 
Latin, on the spot, and without previous preparation; and in an extempo- 
raneous exercise in writing Latin, for the completion of which a short 
specific time of a few minutes only was allowed. The exercise in Greek 
consisted in reading, translating, and analyzing the language. 

" Perhaps his principal merit," says Dr. Rodgers, " appeared in the 
pulpit. He was, in many respects, one of the best models on which a 
young preacher could form himself. It was a singular felicity to the whole 
college, but especially to those who had the profession of the ministry in 
view, to have such an example constantly before them. Religion, by the 
manner in which it was treated by him, always commanded the respect of 
those who heard him, even when it was not able to engage their hearts. 
An admirable textuary, a profound theologian, perspicuous and simple in 
his manner, an universal scholar, acquainted deeply with human nature ; a 
grave, dignified, and solemn speaker, he brought all the advantages derived 
from these sources to the illustration and enforcement of divine truth. 
Though not a fervent and animated orator, he was always a solemn, 
affecting, and instructive preacher. It was impossible to hear him without 
attention, or to attend to him without improvement. He had a happy 
talent at unfolding the strict and proper meaning of the sacred writer, in 
any text from which he chose to discourse ; at concentrating and giving 
perfect unity to every subject which he treated, and presenting to the 
hearer the most clear and comprehensive views of it. His sermons were 
distinguished for their judicious and perspicuous divisions— for mingling 
profound remarks on human life, along with the illustration of divine truth 
— and for the lucid order that reigned through the whole. In his dis- 
courses, he loved to dwell chiefly on the great doctrines of divine grace, 
and on the distinguishing truths of the gospel. These he brought, as far 
as possible, to the level of every understanding, and the feeling of every 
heart. He seldom chose to lead his hearers into speculative discussions, 
and never to entertain them by a mere display of talents. All ostentation 
in the pulpit, he viewed with the utmost aversion. During the whole of 
his presidency, he was extremely solicitous to train those studious youths, 
who had the ministry of the gospel in view, in such a manner, as to secure 
the greatest respectability, as well as usefulness, in that holy profession. 
It was his constant advice to young preachers, never to enter the pulpit 
without the most careful preparation.! It was his aim, and his hope, to 
render the sacred ministry the most learned as well as the most pious body 
of men in the republic. One remarkable quality and highly deserving 
imitation in him, was his attention to young persons. He never suffered 
an opportunity to escape him of imparting the most useful advice to them, 

* ** More than thirty nembera of the eong^reii of the United States have heen sons of the college of New 
Jersey; and amoi^j^ these, some of their first characters for reputation and osefuhiess." Among the 

Krsons educated by Dr. Witherspoon, were Dr. Smith, (his successor in the college,) Japaes Madison, 
muel Spring, Aaron Burr, William S. Livingston, Uenry Lee, Brockholst Livingston, Isaac Tichenor, 
Jonathan Dayton, Richard Stockton, William B. Giles, Edward Livingston, Robert O. Harper, Smith 
Thorapeon, Mahlon Diekerson, David Hosack, and John H. Uobart 

t Dr. Witherspoon never read his sermons, nor used so much as short notes, in the pulpit. He wrote 
bis sermons at full length, and committed them to memory ; but did not confine himself to the precise 
words ha had penned. 
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according to their circumstances, when they happened to be in his com- 
pany. And this was always done in so agreeable a way, that they could 
neither be inattentive to it, nor was it possible to forget it.'' 

Faithfully and perseveringly he continued to guide the course of 
education in the institution o?er which he presided, until the Revolu- 
tionary War suspended his functions, and dispersed the students. He 
then found himself introduced to a new field of labor. On coming to 
this country he threw aside his foreign prejudices, and embraced with 
facility the ideas and habits of the people of a new country. In 1776, he 
was elected a delegate to the State Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey. Afler having taken an active part in the revolu- 
tionary committees and conventions, he was elected on the 21st of June, 
1776, a delegate to Congress, with instructions to unite with the delegates 
from other colonies, in declaring them to be independent of the mother 
country, should such a measure be considered necessary. Dr. Wither- 
spoon took his seat in Congress, a few days previous to the fourth of July, 
and assisted in those important debates which resulted in the declaration 
of independence.* During the sessions of 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, 
and 1782, he continued to represent the State of New Jersey in the 
general Congress, with unyielding zeal and perseverance. It is recorded 
as an evidence of his devotion to public affairs, that he sometimes attended 
in his seat, without the least intermission, during the whole period of his 
annual appointments. In November, 1782, he finally retired from Con- 
gress, after a long series of important services. The energy, promptitude, 
and talents, which he displayed in every branch of public business which 
required his attention, and the political wisdom and experience with which 
he enriched the national council, attracted the confidence and admiration 
of his colleagues, and quickly elevated him to a high rank among the 
sages of that illustrious body. He was always firm in the most gloomy 
aspects of public affairs, and always discovered great pow'er and presence 
of mind in the most embarrassing situations. He seldom entered fully into 
any debate at first, but reserved himself for a concentrated effort. Having 
made himself master of his subject, he methodically composed a speech, 
committed it to memory, and delivered it in Congress. Being a ready 
speaker, and possessing a remarkable talent for extemporaneous discourse, 
he prefaced his written orations, by replying to some previous speaker, and 
dextrously proceeding with his prepared speeches, surprised the whole 
house by the regular arrangement of his ideas, his command of language, 
and his precision on subjects of importance. His powers of memory were 
of great importance to him in Congress. He often remarked that he could 
accurately repeat a speech or sermon written by himself, by reading it 
over three times only. His talents as a statesman had been thoroughly 
tested, while leader of the orthodox party in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. On many of the most important 
committees of Congress, Dr. Witherspoon was called to serve ; in some of 
them as chairman. It is known that the admirable publications of Con- 
gress calling the people to seasons of fasting and prayer, came from his 
pen. 

While serving his country in the character of a civilian, he did not lay 
aside his ministry. He eagerly embraced every opportunity of preaching, 

* What amount of agency Dr. W. performed in relation to tins great event, we do not know. Possibly 
the expected wurk of Mr. Madison will throw light on the subject. Wiien a distinguished meoiber of 
Congress said that " we were not yet ripe for a declaration of i&dependeoce;' Df. W. replied : "* lo my 
judgment, sir, we are not only ripe, but rotting." 
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and of discharging the various duties of his station as a Christian minister, 
which he considered as his highest honor. Nor would he ever consent, as 
some other clerical members of Congress did, to change, in any particular, 
the dress which distinguished his order. 

In December, 1779, he resigned his house on the coUege-grounds to 
Vice President Smith, and retired to his country seat, situated about one 
mile from, and in full sight of, Priuceton ; but his name continued to add 
celebrity to the institution, and it rapidly regained its former reputation. 
He, however, served his country again in the years 1781 and 1782, as a 
delegate to Congress. In 1783, he was induced, contrary to his own 
judgment, to cross the Atlantic, to endeavor to benefit the college. The 
expectation of obtaining funds from a nation with which we had just been 
at war, was altogether visionary. The result of his mission accorded with 
his expectations. On his return he withdrew, in a great measure, except 
on important occasions, from the exercise of those public functions that 
were not immediately connected with the duties of his office, as president 
of the college, or as minister of the gospel. 

Bodily infirmities began, at length, to fall heavily upon him. For more 
than two years previous to his death, he was afflicted with the loss of sight, 
which contributed to hasten the progress of his other disorders. He bore 
his sufferings with exemplary patience, and even cheerfulness ; nor would 
his active mind, and his unabated desire of usefulness, permit him, even in 
this situation, to desist from his ministry and his duties in the college, so 
far as his health would permit. During his blindness, he was frequently 
led into the pulpit, both at home and abroad ; and always acquitted himself 
with his usual accuracy, and not unfrequently with more than his usual 
solemnity and animation. 

On the 15th of Nov. 1794, in the 73d year of his age, he retired to his 
eternal rest, full of honors and full of days, there to receive, through the 
mediation of the great Redeemer, the plaudit of his Lord, '* Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
he thou ruler over many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.'* 
His remains were interred at Princeton. A neat Latin epitaph is en- 
graved on his tomb. 

Dr. Witherspoon was twice married. He was united to his first wife, 
named Montgomery, in Scotland, at an early age. She was eminent for 
her piety and general excellence of character. His children, at the time 
of his removal to this country, consisted of three sons and two daughters. 
James, the eldest son, held the rank of major in the revolutionary army, 
and was killed at the battle of Germantown. John, was a physician of 
good talents and attainments ; David, applied himself to the study of the 
law, and settled in North Carolina, where he became a respectable practi- 
tioner ; in 1780, he acted as private secretary to the president of Congress. 
President Smith, the successor of Dr. Witherspoon, married Ann, the 
eldest daughter; and Dr. David Ramsay, the historian of the revolution, 
married Frances, the youngest daughter. Dr. Witherspoon's second wife 
was an American lady. In all the relations of husband, father, master, 
and friend, Dr. W. was faithful and affectionate. 

Dr. Witherspoon's works have been published in four volumes octavo, 
(second edition in 1802,) with the sermon preached at his funeral by the 
Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New York. Among the most important of his 
publications are, " Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Stage ; " *' Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men ; " ** Justifi- 
cation by Free Grace, through Jesus Christ;" *'The Nature and Necessity 
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of Regeneration;" '^The Importance of Troth in Religion;" ''The 
Connection which subsists between Sound Principles and a Holy Practice;" 
" Essay on the Nature, Value, and Uses of Money ; " " The Druid," a 
series of periodical essays ; " Lectures on Divinity ; " "Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy ; " and " Lectures on Eloquence." His works are still in high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. It is understood that a new collection 
of them, with a Memoir, is in preparation, by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, 
of Philadelphia, the successor of Dr. Smith in the presidency of the college 
of New Jersey. 
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SEABORN COTTON. 



1651. Seaborn Cotton was son of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, one of the 
ecclesiastical fathers of New England. He was born on the Atlantic Ocean in 1633, 
while his parents were on their voyage to this country, and was baptized in the First 
Church in Boston, on the 6th of September, of the same year. From the circumstance 
of his birth, he was named Seaborn, which is latinized in the college catalogue, 
Marigena. Enjoying the advantages of his father's instructions until he was nineteen 
years of age, he was well prepared to enter on a course of theological studies at the time 
of his leaving college ; but the death of his father the next year deprived him of those 
stores of learning and experience for which the former was so eminently distinguished. 
With whom he completed his studies we know not. After preaching several years, he 
was invited to settle at Hampton, then in Massachusetts, but now in New Hampshire. 
He was ordained in 1660, as successor to Rev. Timothy Dalton, who died the next year 
at an advanced age. Here he remained in the peaceable enjoyment of his ministry, with 
but one interruption, which will be noticed at the close of this article, until his death, 
which occurred 19th April, 1686, in the 53d year of his age. 

Of the ministerial life and character of Mr. Cotton, we have but little information. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any thing found in contemporary historians respecting him. 
His nephew, Dr. Cotton Mather, in the biography of Mr. Cotton's father, speaks of the 
son as being " a thorough scholar, and an able preacher," and as < condemning the errors 
of his namesake Pelagius,' a celebrated heresiarch of the fifth century, whose real name 
was Morgan. The Artillery Election Sermon for 1673, was preached by Mr. Cotton, but 
it appears not to have been printed, nor is it probable that any thing by him issued from 
the press. Tliere is a petition to the Council of New Hampshire from him in 1685, of 
which the original is in the office of the Secretary of State. It is as follows : 

To the Honorable his Majesty's Council for the Province of JVeW' Hampshire. 
The Petition of Seaborne Cotton, of Hampton in the Province abovesaidt 
HuMBiiY Shxweth, 

That whereas by an act of his Majesty's Council in this Province, bearing date as I 
€oiiceive» Dec. 10, 1688, the people in the several towns, were left at their libeKy 
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whether they would pay their ministers, or no, after the first of January ensuing that act, 
unless their ministers would administer baptism and the Lord's supper to such as desired 
it, accordiDg to his Majesty's letter to the Massachusetts', which was never denied by me 
to any that orderly asked it ; yet too many people have talcen occasion thereby, both to 
withhold what was my due before that act, for the year 1683, as also for the year 1684, 
and are likely to do so for the year 1685, except this Honorable Council see cause to 
pass an act, and order the trustees of Hampton, that I may have my dues according to 
the town's compact upon record, and their agreement with myself many years since ;— 
the time also drawing nigh, when ibr this present year, I should have my rate made, 
doth hasten me to present this address, and to request your Honors' favor therein : if 
your Honors send an order to our trustees, your Honors may possibly see cause to omit 
the naming myself as requesting it, all which I leave to your Honors' generous accept* 
ance, and am your Honors' 

Humbly devoted, 

SEABORNE COTTON. 
Hampton, Sept. 5, 1685. 

In answer to this petition, the Council ordered that ** the petitioner be left to the law 
to have his remedy against the persons he contracted with for his dues." 

The year before this petition was presented, and during the persecution of Rev. Joshua 
Moody of Portsmouth, of which an account will be given in the memoir of that gentle- 
man, Lieut. Governor Cranfieid, the chief magistrate of New Hampshire, in a profane 
bravado, sent word to Mr. Cotton, that ** when he had prepared his soul, he would come 
and demand the sacrament of him as he had done at Portsmouth." Upon receiving this 
notice, and resolving not to comply with Cranfield's request, Mr. Cotton withdrew to 
Boston, where he remained several weeks. While there, he preached a sermon in 
reference to the imprisonment of Mr. Moody, by Cranfield, from the words, " Peter was 
therefore kept in prison ; but prayer was made without ceasing of the church to God for 
him." — Acts zii. 5, which gave great offence to Cranfield and his friends in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Cotton however, suffered no molestation on this account. He returned 
to his charge at Hampton, and there closed his days in peace. 

Mr. Cotton was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy Bradstreet, daughter of 
Gov. Simon Bradstreet. Her mother was a daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley, and was 
the lady so highly esteemed for her poetical powers. By her, who died 26ih February 
1672, Mr. Cotton had the following children : Dorothy, who married Col. Smith of 
Hampton, and died leaving no issue; John, born 8th May, 1658, graduated at Harvard 
College 1678, and succeeded his father ; Ann, born 23d April, 1661 ; Sarah, born 2d 
July, 1663 ; Eliza, born 13th September 1665, married Rev. William Williams of Hatfield, 
and left sons, William, H. C. 1705, and Elisha, H. C. 1711, who was rector of Yale 
College ; Mercy, born 3d November, 1666, married Capt. Peter Tufts, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, and was mother of Thomas Tufts, H. C. 1701, and Rev. John Tufts, H. C. 
1708 ; Maria, born 22d April, 1670, married Mr. Atwater, and afterwards Mr. Samuel 
Patridge, and had sons. Cotton and William, who graduated at Yale College 1729, and 
probably some others. The secood wife of Mr. Cotton was the widow of Dr. Anthony 
Crosby, of Rowley. By her, he had one son, Roland, who was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1696, who was a physician. Ann and Sarah were both married, one to Mr. 
Richard Pierce ; the other to a Mr. Carr. — Johnson, HUt. JVew England, 36. Belknap, 
Hist JV, H, 107, 479, 481. Mather, Magnolia, i. 259. Coll. JV. if. Hist, Soe. u. 204. 

ISAAC CHAUNCY. 

1651. Isaac Chauncy was son of Rev. Charles Chauncy, who became the second 
president of Harvard College. President Chauncy was son of George Chauncy, Esq. of 
Hertfordshire, England, a descendant from Chauncy de Chauncy, who went to England 
with William the Conqueror, in 1066. He was baptized according to the family gene- 
alogy, in the church at Yardley, 5th November, 1592 ; was educated at Trinity College, 
in the University of Cambridge ; was settled in several places in England, but suffering 
much persecution, came tn this country in 1638 ; preached at Plymouth and Scituate 
until 1654, when he succeeded President Dunster, at Cambridge, where he died 19th of 
February, 1672, aged 82. 

Six of President Chauncy's sons were educated at Harvard College, of whom Isaac, 
the subject of this article, was the eldest. He was born in England, on the 23d of 
August, 1632, and was in his 6th year when his father arrived at Plymouth. He and his 
brother Ichabod, entered the same class, and both were graduated the same year. It is 
probable that they both returned to their native land at the same time, having both of 
them received a thedogical education. Isaaa was settled in the parish of Woodborougb^ 
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in Wiltshire, from whence he was ejected by the Bartholomew act in the reign of 
Charles II. After the year 1062, he was pastor to a CongregatioDal church at Andover, 
In the same county. His society worshipped in the same place with the people under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Samuel Sprint, and it was proposed to unite the two congrega- 
tions, but it being opposed by some of Mr. Chauncy's people, the union was not effected. 
Soon after this Mr. Chauncy applied himself to the study of physic, and having removed 
from Andover to London, resolved to establish himself in that profession. But after the 
death of Rev. John Owen, D. D. in 16S3, he was chosen to succeed this eminent divine, 
and continued to officiate to the church in Berry Street, in London, for many years. 

" At length,*' says Dr. Calamy, " finding the society decrease and decay, he took up a 
resolution wholly to quit ministerial service, and no entreaties could prevail with him to 
the contrary. Though he was no popular preacher, yet Mr. Sprint, who was a good 
judge of learning, and knew him well, always gave him the character of a learned man ; 
which will scarce be denied him by any unprejudiced persons, that were well acquainted 
with him." He died in London, 12th February, 1712, in the 80th year of his age. 

His publications mentioned by Dr. Calamy, are. The Divine Institution of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Ministers and Ordinances, as has been professed by those of that persua- 
sion, asserted and proved from Scripture, 8vo. ; An Essay to the Interpretation of the 
Angel Gabriers prophecy, delivered by the Prophet Daniel, Chap. iz. 24 ; Christ's 
Ascension to fill all things, in a Sermon at Horsely-down, 8vo. 

Mr. Chauncy married in England, and left a number of descendants. The name of his 
wife was Jane. His children were Isaac, Uzziel, who died Slst August, 1696 ; Charles, 
who came to New England, and was a merchant in Boston, and died in 1711 ; and 
Elizabeth, who married 10th December, 1689, John Nisbet, of London, and died in 1727. 
Charles was father to the celebrated Rev. Charles Chauncy, D. D. who graduated at 
Harvard College in 1721, and was minister of the First Church in Boston from 25th 
October, 1727, to his death, 10th February, 1787, in the 83d year of his age. — Calatny, 
Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 761. Contmuation of the same, ii. 877, 878. 
Deane, Hist. Sciiuate, 177, 178. 1 CoU, Mass, Hist. Society, x. 171. MS. Gene- 
alogy of the Chauncts. 

ICHABOD CHAUNCY. 

1661. IcHABOD Chaunct, brother of the preceding, was born in England, in 1635, 
and was three years old when brought to America. He studied divinity, probably with 
his father, and it is supposed he accompanied his brother to England, where he was 
appointed chaplain in Sir Edward Harley's regiment, and was at Dunkirk in France in 
1662. He afterwards was a physician " of good note" in the city of Bristol. Dr. Calamy 
says, " He was prosecuted on the 35th Elizabeth, and upon that act suffered banishment. 
In 1684, he was compelled to abjure the realm ; and removed himself and his family into 
Holland. But upon King James' liberty he returned to Bristol in 1686 ; and died there 
25th July, 1691." He was 56 years of age. There had been published in 1684, a work 
entitled, •• Innocence Vindicated, by an Impartial Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Court of Sessions in Bristol, against Ichabod Chauncy, Physician in that city." 

The wife of Dr. Chauncy was Mary King, who, after marrying a second husband, of 
the name of Guillim, died in 1736, at the age of 90. His children were Staunton^ who 
died unmarried in Nevis, in 1707; Charles, who died in infancy, in London; Charles, 2d 
of the name, born 14th March, 1674, married 1708, and died 3d January, 1763, aged 89 ; 
leaving a son Charles, born 30th Sept. 1709, who was M. D., F. R. S., and F. A. S., and 
died 25th December, 1777, aged 68 ; Elizabeth ; Mary ; Nathaniel, born 14th February, 
1679, who was minister of Devizes nearly fifty years, and who died in May, 1750, aged 
71; Henry and two others, who died in infancy. — Calamy, Account of Ejected Minis- 
ters, ii. 610. Ibid. Continuation, ii. 756. .^iS^. Genealogy of the Chauneys, 

JOSEPH ROWLANDSON. 

1652. Joseph Rowlandson, son of Thomas Rowlandson, one of the early freemen 
of Massachusetts, who settled at Ipswich, but died at Lancaster, 17th November, 1657, 
was born betbre his father came to New England. 

While a member of College, and during his last year, he committed a youthful misde- 
meanor, for which he was sentenced 30ih November, 1651, by the Court of Essex 
County, to be ** whipt, unless he paye 5 lb. by Wednesday come 3 wcekes, or be whipt 
the next Thursdaye, and 5 lb. more, when the Court shall call for it, and to paye all 
charges 30s. for the marshall's goeing with atachment for him to Cambridge and Boston, 
and fees of Court." The judges who gave this sentence were Gov. John Endecott, 
Simon Bradstreet, Samuel Symonds, Daniel Denison, and William Hathorne. The crime 
for which he received it is called a ** scandelous lybell," which was pasted up on the 
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m^etiog-houBd tn Iptwieh. The libel ooniivted of seTenil artleles, of which tho moft 
prominent is the following, copied from the Appendix of the Sixth Editioo of Bin. Row- 
landflon's Narrative of her Captivity. 

*< Gentlemen I beseech you loolie heere and tell me truly haye I not discharged mj 
duty very well. I pray bee pleased to be informed further in a long tale of enuie puU 
me not doune I pray til all ye people have sene and then tume me. 

O God from heaven looke tbou doaoe 

Do not thy servants wonder 
To see thy honour so abased 

Thy truth so trodeii under. 

The feete of proud malignant ones 

That love to give despight 
And of those that are innocent 

To tume aside the right. 

What could not enaie stopped bee 

Before it had thus gained 
Over the truth and what may bee 

By right of iawe mayotayoed f 

What were not rulers able to 

It totally expell 
Or had not they some might at least 

Its strength somewhat to quell T 

O blessed God why didest thou 

Thy rulers all restraine 
From seeing emiie fully bent 

Its will for to mayntayne T 

O enuie hast thou thus prevayld 

And is thy hand so high 
That now God's ordinance must bee 

Frociaim'd a nullity 7 

Did ever enuie thus prevayle 

In any generation 
Was ever such an act as this 

Heard of in any nation 7 

Were ever those that God made one 

Devided thus in sunder 
Did ever enuie thus proceede 

Good hearers stana and wonder T 

What men doe joyne it graunted is 

Men may araine dissever 
But what the Lord conioyoes in one 

Disioyned may bee never. 

Whence comes it Enuie then that thou 

Doest this day triumph make 
And io the publick eares of all 

This funaamenlall stake 7 

Tartarian sulphur had ezpeli'd 

Or tolallv obscured 
The light that long time half was quelld 

In her conscience so impured. 

And hence I enuie got the day 

Her conscience so to seare 
Till I at length had found a way 

To put her out of fear. 

And so did I cause her to say 

Even what it was I lyst. 
Nor care beeing had unto the truth 

Whether it hit or mist. 

VOL. IX. 15 
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If eimie bath tbtif deceived thee O womaD, iod the alloremeBts ef thy pretended 
friends conspiriog therewith, so brought thee to belye thy conscience as it is credibly 
reported here in this towne wr I live that am so indiferent to the thing as indeed cannot 
bee otherwise being so remote from wr you live : then I do profess that ye Court did 
well to free the poore man of his burthen, and if I knew htm 1 would certainly tell him 
so. More over me thinks I would tell him he hath indeed done very ill to keepe her so 
long from performing her promise to that same young-man so long agoe ; which if I had 
knowledge of I couid inform him punctually cuncerning. I pray you therefore that 
reade this writing inform him of my name and direct him to the towne where I live and 
I hope I may give him a little something for his further ease since I heare the Court hath 
proceeded so farre in that way already. In the mean-time I have made bold to send tliis 
writing, which least it should miscarry his hands I did desire the bearer to set it up in 
publicke, that so he might not bee altogether un-ioformed of our iudgment heere in this 

toune. 

By mee. Justice Pleader in the Toune 

of Conscience, 3000 miles distant from any place well 

neere in Ne we- England." 

Mr. Rowlandson afterwards sent a letter of submission to the Court, in which he says^ 
" As concerning the writing which I so rashly affixed unto the Meeting-house I do 
desire to abhorre myselfe for my extreme folly in so doing, and I hope the Lord hath 
opened my eyes to see that in myselfe thereby that otherwise 1 might too late have 
lamented, but not timously repented of." At a Court holden at Ipswich, 25th March, 

1656, " Joseph Rowlandson upon his petition the Court remitted the remainder of his 
fine." 

Before this time, (1656) Mr. Rowlandson had engaged in the ministry, and was 
employed as a preacher at Lancaster. He went to that place in the summer or fall of 
1654. In February following, he subscribed the town covenant and received his allot- 
ment of land. In 1656, his salary as minister was fixed at ** fifty pounds by the year," 
taking " wheat at sixpence per bushel," under the usual price, " and as God shall 
enlarge their estates, so shall they enlarge therein answerably," &c. In September, 

1657, the Commissioners ordered the Selectmen " to take care for the due encouragement 
of Master Rowlandson, and also for the erecting a meeting-house." In compliance with 
these orders, a house for worship was erected soon after. Mr. R. continued to preach 
there several years without beinfj^ ordained, but at length, being probably discouraged as 
to the prospect of receiving an invitation to settle there permanently, gave out his inten- 
tion of removing from town. The report of his determination caused a meeting to be 
holden (14th March, 1658) by the inhabitants, who invited him " to settle among them 
in the work of the ministry," by a unanimous vote. He complied with the wishes of 
the town ; a church was organized in September, 1660, and he was ordained at that 
time or soon afterwards. No particulars in relation to his ordination or ministry were 
known to Mr. Willard, the historian of Lancaster. The early records of the town are 
lost, and those of the church were probably consumed when the town was destroyed by 
the Indians. " There is reason to believe," says Mr. Willard, that Mr. R. was " a man 
of good talents and a faithful minister." Cotton Mather and all traditions are in his favor. 
He is mentioned by this writer as an " author of lesser composures." What these com- 
posures were, it was not the good fortune of Mr. Willard to ascertain, and it may be 
doubted whether they can ever be recalled from their oblivion, and if they were in style 
like the " scandelous lybell," or his retractation, they had better remain with '* the lost 
things of the earth." 

In the peaceful valley of the Nashaway, among an industrious and sober people, and 
in the enjoyment of freedom, Mr. Rowlandson remained more than twenty years, when 
on a sudden, and while absent on a journey, all his fond expectations in regard to the 
growth of the settlement and the prosperity of his flock, were forever blasted. On the 
. 10th of February, 1676, the Indians to the number, as was computed, of fifteen hundred, 
invested the town '* in five distinct bodies and places." There were at that time more 
than fifty families in Lancaster. After killing a number of persons in different parts of 
the town, they directed their course to the house of Mr. Rowlandson. The house was 
pleasantly situated on the brow of a small hill, commanding a fine view of the valley of 
the north branch of the river, and the amphitheatre of hills to the west, north and east. 
It was filled with soldiers and inhabitants to the number of forty-two, and was guarded 
only in front, not like the other garrisons, with flankers at the opposite angles. 
« Quickly," says Mrs. Rowlandson in her Narrative, *Mt was the dolefullest day that 
ever mine eyes saw." The house was defended with determined bravery for upwards 
of two hours. The enemy after several unsuccessful attempts to set fire to the building, 
filled a cart with combustible matter, and approached in the rear, where there was no 
fortification. In this way the house was soon enveloped in flames. The inhabitants 
finding further resistance useless, were compelled at length to surrender^ to avoid 
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Mrishinff in the rains of the building. No other garrison was destroyed bat that of Mr. 
RowIandsoa*8. One man only escaped. The rest, twelve in number, were either put to 
death, or killed on the spot. No less than seventeen of Mr. Rowlandson's family and 
connection, of whom was his brother Thomas, and Mrs. Kerley, a sister of bis wife, were 
put to death or taken prisoners. Mrs. R. was taken by a Narraganset Indian, and sold to 
Quannopin, a Sagamore, and connected with Philip by marriage ; their squaws being 
sisters. 

Mr. Rowlandson, at the time of this dreadhil calamity, was at Boston, with Capt. 
Kerley and Mr. Drew, two of his parishioners, soliciting military aid from Gov. Leverett 
and the Council. The anguish they felt on their return is not to be described. They 
knew not the calamity which had befallen them ** till their eyes beheld it." Their 
dwellings had been destroyed : the wife of one was buried in the ruins ; the wives of the 
two others and several of their children, were in the power of the savages, treading their 
way through the trackless forest in the severity of winter ; with no comforts to supply 
(heir necessities, no friends to cheer them, and nothing but the unmingled dread of a 
hopeless captivity in prospect. 

Deep distress and incessant anxiety were the attendants of Mr. R. for a season. His 
wife however, did not undergo a long captivity. She was redeemed, and returned to her 
husband after traversing the wilderness with the Indians eleven weeks and five days. 
Twenty pounds were paid for her redemption, which sum was raised by the ladies in 
Boston and Mr. Usher, whose bounty she acknowledges in her Narrative. Her children, 
excepting the youngest, who was wounded at the capture, and died in a few weeks after 
she was taken, were also redeemed. After living on the charity of his friends, and 
preaching in several places in Massachusetts, Mr. R., with his family, removed from 
Boston to Wethersfield, in Connecticut as early as May, 1677. He was installed there 
the same year, and it is believed, as a colleague with Riev. Gershom Bulkley, who about 
that time retired from the ministry. But his continuance here was but short, as he died 
24th November, 1678, leaving a wife, who was daughter of Mr. John White, of Lan- 
caster. His children were, Mary, born 1668, died 1661 ; Joseph, born 7th March, 1661, 
was captured by the Indians, and was returned to Major Waldron, at Dover, 1676, 
married and settled at Wethersfield, where he died 22d January, 1712, aged 51, leaving 
a son Wilson, born 8th January, 1703, died 3d July, 1735, aged 32; Mary, bom 12th 
August, 1665; Sarah, born 15th September, 1669, and died among the Indians, within 
nineteen days after Lancaster was destroyed. The name of Rowlandson continued at 
Wethersfield about one hundred years. — fViUard^ HtBt. of Lancastert 87 — 89, 59—62. 
IHd^ MS. Communieatiim in me from JVetherafield, Ibid^ in Preface to the 5th and 
9th JBdiHone of the JVarrcUive of Mrs, MotolandBon^s Captrntv^ vii., viii. Hubbard^ 
Indian Wars, 60. Increase Mather, do. 22. Mather, Magnalta, ii. 20, 28. HbtmeSt 
Annals of America, i., 378. Harrington, Ceniury Sermon, 1753, p. 14. WhitfU^t 
Met, Co, Worcester, Art, Lancastbr. Trumbml, Hist, ConnectietU, i. 494. 

THOMAS SHEPARD. 

1663. Thomas Shepard was son of Rev. Thomas Shepard, minister of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who arrived in New England 3d October, 1635, and died 25th August, 
1649, aged 49. He was born in London, 5th April, 1635, consequently was not five 
months old when he crossed the Atlantic. His mother, who was Margaret Fowteville, 
of Buttercranbe, in Yorkshire, died at Cambridge the next winter after her arrival. His 
imther died when Thomas was fourteen years of age, leaving him a manuscript containing 
his *' birth and life,'* with a particular account of his dangers and suflRsrings in his first 
attempts to come to New England in 1634, which he wrote in 1647, being apprehensive 
that bis earthly eareer would be terminated before his son should arrive at mature 
age. Thomas completed his college course at the age of eighteen, and in pursuance 
of the wishes expressed in his father's instructions, devoted himself to the study of 
theology. He began to preach before he was twenty-one, and after officiating a short 
time, he was invited to settle as a colleague with Rev. Zechariah Symmes, who had 
been the minister at Charlestown twenty-four years. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained 13th April, 1659. He fulfilled the high expectations which were raised 
respecting his piety and talents, and continued until his death, which was occasioned by 
the small- pox, a faithful and highly acceptable minister. He died 22d December, 1677, 
in the 4.3d year of his age. That infectious and alarming disease prevailed among his 
people at that time, and numbers of them died. The Middlesex county records state, 
that ninety^one persons died at Charlestown, of the small-pox in the years 1677--8. 
Inoculation was then unknown. Mr. Shepard received the infection from visiting m 

Serson who much desired to see him. ** But he went," says Dr. C. Mather, <* with his 
fe in his hand, and which he courageously and undauntedly expected the contagious 
distemper arresting of him, did put an end to his life, and therein surely after some sort, 
entitled him unto the crown of martyrdom." Such temerity in these days would hardly 
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be tfioaght aafficient to entitle one tD the rank of a martyr. The Magnalia contaiui the 
following copy of bis epitaph : 

D. O. M. S. 

Repositae sunt hie Reliquiae 

THOM£ SH£PARDI, 

viri Sanctissimi, 

EraditioDe, Virtute Omnigenft, Moribosq ; Suaviasimis Ornatissiini 

Theologi Consultissiini 

Concionatoris Eximii : 

Qui filius fuit Thome Shepardi Clarissimus, 

Memoratissiroi Pastoris olim Ecclesiae Cantabrigiensis ; 

£t in Ecclesia Caroliensi Presbyter docens ; 

Fide ac Yitd. verus Episcopus : 

Optima de Re Literaria meritus : 

Qua Curator Collegii Harvardini vigil antissimus ; 

Qua Municipii Academic! Socius rrimarius ; 

ra rov Iijoev Xqiotov ov ra iavtov ^rirmv. 

In D. Jeau placidi obdormivit Anno 1677. Dec. 22, 

JEtalis Sue 43. 

Totius Novangeliae Lachrymis Defletus; 

Usq ; et Usq ; Deflendus. 

President Oalces in a Latin Oration delivered at the Commencement of 1678, represents 
Mr. Shepard as distinguished for his eruditioo, prudence, modesty and integri^; as a 
strenuous defender of me orthodox faith, and as holding the first rank among the ministers 
of the day. His Election Sermon preached in 1672, was printed in 4to pp. 66. His 
instructions to his ton Thomas, while a student at college, contain good counsel, and are 
here introduced. They were written about 1674. 

HfutrueiianB of Bev. Thomas Shepard, JUtmster of Cfutrlestoum, Mass. 

to his son, vjhile a member of College. 

I. To remember the great end of his life even the elorifying of God through Christ, 
and the end of thii turn of life even the fitting him for the roost glorious work of the holy 
ministry. For this end, your father hath set you apart with many tears, and hath given 
you up to your God that he might delight in you. And I had rather see you buried in 
your grave, than grow light, loose, wanton or profane: God's secrets in the holy 
Scriptures are never made known to common and profane spirits ; and therefore be sure 
to begin and end every day wherein you study, with earnest prayer to God ; reading 
some part of the Scripture daily, aod setting apart some time in the day (though but one 
quarter of an hour) for meditations of the things of God. 

II. To remember that these are times of much knowledge, and therefore one almost as 
good be no scholar, as not to excel in knowledge ; wherefore abhor one hour of idleness, 
as you would be ashamed of one hour of drunkenness. Though I would not have you 
study late in the night usually, yet know that God will curse your soul, while the sin of 
idleness is nourished, which hath spoiled so many hopeful youths in their first blossoming 
in the college. Hence don't content yourself to do as much as your tutor sets you 
about, but know, that you will never excel in learning, unless you do somewhat else in 
private hours, wherein his care cannot reach you. 

III. To make your studies as pleasant and as fruitful as can be, first by singling out 
two or three scholars, the most godly, learned and studious, and such as you can love 
best, and such as will most love you, of any that you find among your equals, as also 
some that are superiors, and often manage discourses with them on all subjects which 
you have before you ; and mark diligently what occurred remarkable in every one's 
conferences, disputations and other exercises, but by no means letting too much leak 
away by visits. Next by having a variety of studies before you, that when you shall be 
weary of one book of theme, you may have recourse with another. Then, by prose- 
cuting of studies in some order and method; and therefore, every year at least, if not 
oftener, fixing the course thereof, so as you may not allow yourself to be ordinarily 
therein interrupted. Fourthly, by giving of difficult studies the flower of your thoughts, 
and not suffering any difficulty to pass you, till by industry or inquiry, you have mastered 
it. Fifthly, by keeping an appetite for studies, by intermixing meditation, and at fit 
seasons recreation, but by such as might moderately stir thee, and render the spirit more 
lively to its duties. Sixthly, by making of choice collections from what authors you 
peruse and having proper indices to your collections, and therewithal contriving still how 
to reduce all unto your own more particular service in your exercises or otherwise. 
Seventhly, by taking pains in preparing for your recitationsi declajaatioas, disputations. 
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and not upon any pretence whatever, hurry them off Indigestedly. Reading without 
meditation ia useless ; meditation without reading will be barren. But heie I would not 
have you forget a speech of your blessed grandfather to a scholar, that complained to him 
of a bad memory, which discouraged him from reading. Lege, Uge, aliquid herebit. 
That sentence in Proverbs xiv. 23, deserves to be written in letters of gold on your study- 
table, <* Ih all labor there is profit" But, lastly, by praying much not only for heav- 
enly, but also human learning : for remember that prayer at Christ's feet, for all the 
learning you want, shall fetch you in more in an hour, than possibly you may get by all 
the books, and helps you have otherwise, in many years. 

lY. To be grave in your carriage towards all Uie scholars ; but be watchful against 
the two great sins of many scholars, of which the first is youthful lusts, speculative 
wantonness, and secret filthiness, for which God blinds and hardens young men's hearts, 
and his Holy Spirit departing from such unclean sties. The second is malignancy and 
secret distaste of holiness, and the power of godliness and the professors of it Both of 
these sins you will fall into, unto your own perdition, if you be not careful of your 
company : for there are, and will be such in every scholastical society, as will teach you 
how to be filthy, and bow to jest, and scoff, and to scorn at godliness, and at the 
professors thereof; whose company I charge you to fly as from the devil, and abhor : aad 
that you may be kept from these read often that Scripture, Proverbs ii. 10 — 12, 16. 

v. Remember to entreat God with tears before you come to hear any sermon, that 
thereby God would powerfully speak to your heart, and make his truth precious to you. 
Neglect not to write after the preacher always in handsome books, and be careful always 
to preserve and peruse the same. And upon Sabbath days make exceeding conscience 
of sanctification ; mix not your other studies, much less vain and carnal discourses, with 
the duties of that holy day, but remember that command, Leviticus xlx. SO — ** Ye $haU 
keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: lam the Lord." 

YI. Remember that whensoever you hear, read, or conceive any divine troth, you 
study to affect your heart with it. Take heed of receiving truth into your head, without 
the love of it in your heart, lest God give you to strong delusions. If God reveal any 
truth to you, be sure you be humbly and deeply thankful. 

Mr. Shepard left but one son, Thomas, to whom the foregoing instructions were given, 
and two daughters. The son was born 5th July, 1658, graduated at Harvard College 
1676, and succeeded his father at Charlestown in 1680, where he died after a short 
ministry of five years, on the 8th June, 1685, aged 27. One of the daughters, after 
marrying a Quincy, was the second wife of Rev. Moses Fiske, of Braintree, now Quincy. 
— MS. Birth and Life of Rev. Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge. This work has been 
within a few years published by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. Mather, Magnolia, ii. 100. 
JiUen, Amer, Biog. Diet. Jlrt. Shxpabd. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 

[Prepared by Profeuor Caldwell, at the reqaeit of the Editor.] 

{The fortune of Dickioion Colleee has been so various; and its vicissitudes so numerous and 
of such a character, that it not only becomes difficult but inexpedient to detail the minute cir- 
cumstances of every part of its history. In consequence of the frequent changes which have 
taken place in its administration, but few names have become identified with that of the college ] 
and to this, rather than any thing else, is probably to be referred the solution of the fact, that its 
history, except for a period of about nine year»— from 1821 to 1830— has never been given to the 
public, lo making out the following statistical sketch, therefore, the writer has had little to 
depend on besides the Minutes of the trustees, and answers given lo a few doubtful questions by 
some of the early friends of the institution.] 

Carlisle, the seat of Dickinson College, is situated in the great Cumber* 
land Valley, and is about one hundred and twenty miles, nearly west from Phil- 
adelphia, and eighteen from Harrisburg. This valley lies between two ranges, 
known in the State by the names of the North and South Mountains, and 
throughout its whole extent is distinguished for its healthful ness, the richness 
of its soil, and the picturesque beauty of its neighboring mountain-scenery. 
The great western route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, formerly passed 
through the borough of Carlisle, but recently the travel has become somewhat 
divided* 
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It appears by a correspondence which the trastees held in 1784 with a gen* 
tleman in Europe, subsequently president of the college, << that the idea of the 
propriety and importance of a seminary of learning, to be located on the western 
fiide of the Susquehannah, had long been entertained by some gentlemen in the 
State." This subject was agitated before the revolutionary conflict ; but the 
difficulty of obtaining a charter under the colonial government, with other cir- 
cumstances of embarrassment, delayed an organization, for this purpose. Imme- 
diately after the close of the war, the plan of establishing such an institution 
was again revived, when the subject was prosecuted with vigor and success. 
The considerations that urged to the establishment of the college, and which 
had determined its location in Carlisle, may be gathered from the following 
extract from the correspondence before referred to. " The fitness of the situa- 
tion — appearing not only as central to the State, but to the other States of the 
Union — and the healthfulness, fertility, and pleasantness of the country around, 
recommended the place. The great embarrassments which learning lay under 
during the war, and was still laboring under from its effects, pointed it out as a 
virtue, peculiarly commendable and necessary at the time, to use our best 
endeavors to revive the drooping sciences. Gratitude to the Author of our 
deliverance, in the prosperous conclusion of the war, laid ns under obligations 
to exert ourselves in support of Ma2, which had been, under God, the means of 
our happy and unexpected success. Our new connection with, and relation to, 
the other nations ; the management of our own peculiarly complicated form of 
union and government, and especially the important interest of religion and 
virtue in this growing empire, — these were the motives which gave rise to this 
institution." 

Stimulated by these high and generous considerations, the friends of the 
establishment immediately made application to the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, and obtained a charter, establishing a college in the borough of 
Carlisle, this being then " near one hundred miles more to the westward of the 
Atlantic ocean than any of the other American colleges." Its location has ever 
been considered a fortunate one. Removed from the attractions and dissi- 
pating influence of a large town, and at the same time enjoying the advantages 
arising from a connection with a beautiful village, which has grown up with the 
college, till it now contains about 4,000 inhabitants. No situation could have 
been more favorable to the prosperity and success of a literary institution. By 
the charter which established the college, it was among other things deter- 
mined, *' That in memory of the great and important services rendered to his 
country by His Excellency John Dickinson, Esq. President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal donation to the 
institution, the said college shall be forever hereafter called and known by 
the name of Dickinsou CoLiiEOE." Here is presented the origin of the 
name of the college, at the same time that His Excellency John Dickinson, 
Esq., then residing in Philadelphia, is pointed out as one of the roost distin- 
guished benefactors of the institution. It was also provided by the charter, 
^ That the head or chief master of the college shall be called and styled Hie 
PaiNCiFAii of the college^^* which is the name the president bears in all legal 
instruments, up to the present time. 

The first meeting of the trustees was held in Philadelphia, September 15, 
1783, when there were present of those named in the charter, His Excellency 
John Dickinson, and the Hon. James Ewing, President and Vice President of 
the Supreme Executive Council of the States Henry Hill, Robert McPherson, 
William M'Clay, Michael Hahn, Alexander McClean, Stephen Duncan, Wil- 
liam McCleary, Esquires ; and Doctor Benjamin Rush. These gentlemen, after 
being qualified according to the provisions of the charter, proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a president of the board, to which oflice Mr. Dickinson was called by a 
unanimous vote, and which he continued to fill, by the repeated solicitations of 
the board, till the time of his death, in 1808. Thus we find the trustees organ- 
ized under the charter of the State, entering upon the duties of their high trust, 
with little to sustain them besides the consciousness of " pure intentions directed 
to the accomplishment of worthy purposes." Sustained and cheered by this, 
the president of the board, in an address to his associate trustees, very appro- 
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priately says, ** We may withont presumption believe that the oblation of our 
endeavors will not be unacceptable before the greatest and best of Beings;" 
and adds, '*May His goodness deign to bless the exertions of us, and our suc- 
cessors, so that all our efforts may be agreeable to his will." 

Being without funds, the first efforts of the trustees were directed to secur* 
ing the means of carrying their designs into execution. For obtaining these, 
considerable reliance seems to have been placed on contributions from the 
friends of learning in Europe ; and William Bineham, Esq. was sent out aa 
agent for this purpose. He however did not succeed so well as was anticipated, 
nor so well as such agents had usually done previously to the war. Indeed, he 
informed the trustees by letter, soon after his arrival in London, that ** from the 
present circumstances and dispositions of the people, he had no hopes of obtain- 
ing subscriptions for the college then, but must wait some more favorable 
time." The trustees, however, did not depend entirely on aid from abroad, bat 
made arrangements, at this their first meeting, to send agents into every part of 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. They also, at this meeting, appointed 
a committee, *Ho make inquiry for a proper lot, not less than twelve acres, in 
the borough of Carlisle, for erecting the college — shaving a particular reference 
to the health and pleasantness of the situation ; to prepare a drawing of the 
college, and to make an estimate of the expense of purchase and building." It 
will subsequently appear that this lot was not procured till more than fifteen 
years had elapsed, and that the college building was not erected till several 
years later. 

The next meeting of the board was held at the court-house in Carlisle on the 
6th of April, 1784. *< Being met at 5 o'clock P. M.," say the minutes of the 
board, *^ his Excellency, the president, addressed the board on the importance 
of the business which came before them, informing them of the original motives 
of founding the institution." By a reference to these motives, he urged upon the 
board the importance of diligence and perseverance in the prosecution of their 
objects ; and confidently infers, that such a course will ensure to them the aid of 
their fellow citizens. " When," says he, ** the inhabitants of this and the neigh- 
boring counties observe your faithful labor, for communicating to their youth the 
treasures of science, collected by the wise and good of all ages and nations, what 
father can be so cruel as not to strive, that his child may partake of the distribu- 
tion. Miserably will he deceive himself by supposing, that any inheritance he 
can bequeath, is to be compared to a well -cultivated mind. It is betraying 
posterity, to leave them wealth, without teaching them how to use it ; and thus, 
too frequently, all the cares and toils of a parent's life prove to be utterly 
thrown away, by his neglecting the great article of instruction." Fortunate 
would it have been, not only for the interests of this college, but for the cause 
of learning in general, if the correctness of the views here so well expressed, 
had been, thus early in our national history, generally appreciated. 

At this meeting, a committee was appointed, *' to whom was referred the 
consideration of the present state of the funds, or amount of subscriptions for 
Dickinson College, and to devise ways and means for increasing the same." 
They report the amount of subscriptions, in cash, certificates and land, to be 
£2,839 12s 6d ; and that so much of this sum was immediately productive, as 
would raise about £130j9er annum. In view of this low state of the funds, it 
was deemed expedient to renew the exertions for obtaining private subscrip- 
tions ; and to present a petition to the legislature of the State, praying an 
endowment, — which petition was prepared and presented at their next session. 
The next business of the board was to organize a faculty. This was done by 
the unanimous election of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, S. T. D., of Montrose, in 
Scotland, as principal, and of Mr. James Ross — favorably known among clas- 
sical scholars as the author of a valuable Latin grammar — professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Mr. R. at once took charge of the grammar school, 
which was opened in ^ the school-house of the borough," — a small two-story 
brick building, which still occupies its place in an alley a little southeast of 
what is now the public square. On the 30th of September, the number of stu- 
dents was eighteen, when a small appropriation was made by the trustees to fit 
up an apartment on the upper floor of the building, for the use of the mathe- 
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matical classes ; and by the 15th of the next June, the number had increased 
to thirty-five. Mr. Ross was assisted in their instruction by Mr. Robert John- 
ston, who was subsequently elected professor of mathematics. 

It was at this time that the Rev. Dr. Nisbet, having accepted the appoint- 
ment of principal of Dickinson College, arrived in this country ; and the state 
of things when he took charge of this then infant institution has been in part at 
least described. The trustees were as yet without a college edifice — without 
apparatus, or books, or even funds in any degree adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. And the legislature had already passed silently over the 
petition they had presented for aid ; so that they yet seemed to have nothing on 
which confidently to rely for success, but their own persevering zeal. These 
circumstances must have seemed rather discouraging, as well to the trustees as 
to him who had so recently exchanged the pastoral care of a church, where he 
enjoyed an association with the scenes of his native country and with the most 
learned men of Great Britain, for the guardianship of an institution, which gave 
so little immediate promise of success — ^far away in the interior of a new 
country. 

Dr. Nisbet brought a great amount of talent and learning to the discharge of 
the duties of his station, to which they were devoted with the greatest fidelity. 
He was an admirer of liberty, to which he exhibited his attachment by espous- 
ing the cause of America during her struggle with Great Britain ; yet it has 
been said by some, (and perhaps it would be strange if it were otherwise,) that 
he did not enter into the spirit of our institutions with so much zeal as did many 
of those who had taken a part in our revolutionary conflict, or as his peculiar 
circumstances, as the president of an American college, seemed to them to 
require. An attachment to the newly-formed institutions and government of 
his adopted country seemed the more necessary for his popularity and success, 
as we find that his duties were not confined to the domestic arrangements of 
the college ; but at the next meeting of the board after his arrival at Carlisle, 
he was by a resolution of that body requested 'Ho undertake a mission into such 
of the neighboring States as shall be thought proper, to solicit subscriptions for 
the college from the friends of literature ; and likewise to visit the city of Phil- 
adelphia and every part of Pennsylvania, where there is a prospect of success 
in his undertaking." To what extent, or with what success, this mission was 
prosecuted does not appear. At the same meeting at which Dr. Nisbet received 
this agency, the Rev. Robert Davidson, S. T. D., was elected to the ^ profes- 
sorship of history, geography, chronology, rhetoric, and belles-lettres." The 
board of instruction now consisted of the president, professors Ross and David- 
son, Mr. Johnston, teacher of mathematics, and a Mr. Jait, who had been 
appointed ^ to teach the students to read and write the English language with 
elegance and propriety." 

To sustain the operations of the college as now organized, the trustees, in 
addition to their other eflTorts, determined to renew their application to the 
legislature for aid, which resulted in a grant, at their next session, ''of £500 in 
specie, and 10,000 acres of the unappropriated lands of the State." On the 18th 
of October, while this application was pending. Dr. Nisbet sent in to the trus- 
tees a resignation of his ofiice, alleging the very bad state of his health and that 
of his family, with the confidence Uiat the climate did not suit his constitution, 
as the considerations which had induced him to this measure. His resignation 
was accepted, and the llev. Professor Davidson, who was at the same time 
settled over the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, was appointed principal of the 
college, pro tempore. This station he filled to the entire satisfaction of the 
trustees, till the May following, when Dr. Nisbet — his health having been 
restored — was re-elected to the office, and entered on the discharge of its 
duties. The state of the funds of the college was now improving ; but as yet 
they consisted principally of lands which could not be made immediately availa- 
ble. The trustees, however, exhibited a commendable zeal in providing the 
means of instruction, by procuring, as they did this year, a set of philosophical 
apparatus, and by making arrangements for giving additional instruction in the 
English department. 

On the 27tli of September, 1787, was held the first public commencement. 
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when the honors of the colleg>e were conferred on nine yonng men, who were 
adjudged by the president qu&lified to receive them. There was not, up to this 
time, nor till the year 1796, any regular course of study established by the trus- 
tees, or any classification of the students; and consequently there was no regu- 
lar time of holding the public exercises, or of conferring the degrees. The 
next year, on the 7th of May, was graduated a class of eleven ; on the 3d of 
June, 1789, another, consisting of the same number, and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1790, another of twelve. The minutes of the board give no account of 
any graduates the next year ; but on the 2d of May, 1792, was graduated a 
class of thirty-three — ^the largest ever sent out from the college. The opera- 
tions of the college were, during all this time, circumscribed within the limits of 
the small school-house, of which mention has been made ; except that some 
classes had received instruction in rooms in the town, temporarily procured for 
their use. In April, 1787, provision had been made by the board to open nego- 
tiations with the Congress of the United States, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purchase of the public works in the immediate vicinity, erected 
before the revolution as winter quarters and a recruiting station for the troops 
then employed in defence of our frontier ; with a design of appropriating them 
to the use of learning, and converting them into abodes for the candidates of 
other honors than those purchased on the battle-field. In January, 1788, they 
even went so far as to give private instructions to their committee, to offer the 
sum of $20,000 in purchase of this property ; and in 1789, the subject was again 
called up before the board, and letters were addressed to the representatives 
and senators of the State in congress, soliciting their aid in bringing the busi- 
ness to a conclusion. Fortunately, however, this arrangement was never 
accomplished ; and thereby a much more beautiful, as well as more healthful 
location was secured. In 1791, an act passed the legislature, granting to this 
institution the sum of £1,500, which led to the appointment of a committee ''to 
negotiate with the agents of the Messrs. Penn, for a lot of ground in the borough 
of Carlisle to build a college house upon ; to prepare a plan for the building, to 
make an estimate of the expense, and to adopt such other measures as they 
shall deem expedient, to give effect to this resolution." In consequence, as is 
presumed, of the embarrassed state of the funds of the college, this subject was 
permitted to slumber in the hands of the committee, and no efficient measures 
were adopted in regard to it In 1798, another committee was appointed **to 
report to the board, at their next meeting, a proper site for the proposed col- 
lege building, with a plan thereof, and an estimate of the probable expense." 
Meantime, anotiier grant of $3,000 had been received from the legislature. 
This committee selected the spot now occupied by the college, which was 
approved by the trustees ; and arrangements were immediately made for build- 
ing. The college edifice was not however ready for use till the spring of 1802. 
The college seems not to have enjoyed at this time a degree of prosperity, 
equal to what might have been expected from the efforts of Uie trustees. The 
fact is alluded to in the minutes of the board, while the causes are generally 
left to be inferred. In 1801, there was no graduating class ; and in the minutes 
of the board, we fiud allusion made to ''the great decrease in the number of 
students,'' and at another time, "the determination of the board" expressed, 
" to persist in tho support of the college." The course of study, which had 
been adopted, up to this time, and even till the year 1814, occupied only three 
years — the classes being called Freshman, Junior, and Senior. The requisi- 
tions for admission, in the Latin and Greek languages, were nearly as exten- 
sive as at present. Nothing else, however, was required ; and the prosecution 
of these, with the study of arithmetic, occupied also the first year of the college 
course. The instruction was principally given by lectures, in the departments 
which would admit of them, as we learn from repeated resolutions of the board, 
in which they recommend both to the principal and professors more frequent 
exercises in private recitation and examination of the classes. It might be 
interesting to inquire, how far this, with the labor of writing out the lectures of 
the principal, which was at this time practised, together with the almost exclu- 
sive attention given to the Latin and Greek languages, to the neglect of the 
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more practical branches of leamibg, contribnted to reduce the histitutioD to the 
state in which we now find it. 

Scarcely had the operations of the college commenced in the new building, 
which ^ had been erected by the trustees, at an expense of many thousand d(^- 
lars, for the accommodation of the classes," and which, indeed, was not yet 
entirely finished, when it was destroyed by fire. This event, in the existing 
state of the college, would have discouraged any but a very energetic board of 
trustees ; especially as the funds of the college were in a depressed state. But 
we find that a special meeting of the board was immediately called, to adopt 
measures for rebuilding. This they did, in the appointment of a committee, to 
procure materials for a new edifice ; and in appointing agents to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose. Before its completion, however, the institution was 
called to experience another loss, in the death of Dr. Nisbet, who had presided 
with so much talent over its operations, from their commencement* The office 
of principal being thus vacated, the Rev. Dr. Davidson, who had been con- 
nected with the college in some of the departments the greater part of the time 
since its operations commenced, was a second time called to superintend its 
afiTairs, as president pro tempore. This office he filled for more than five years ; 
and on his resignation, the manner in which he had discharged its duties was 
honorably referred to in a resolution of the board. The new building was 
ready for use in September, 1805^ though it was not at this time fitted up for 
the occupancy of students. It contained suitable rooms for the library and 
apparatus, as also for lecture rooms. Further than this, it was left unfinished, 
and the students lodged in the town as before. They were, however, few in 
number, and the graduating classes were but small. The only circumstance 
which occurred during Dr. Davidson's superintendency, particularly affecting 
the interests of the coUege, was a grant from the legislature, early in 1806, of 
$4,000, of which sum, $S)0 was, by the trustees, appropriated to the purchase 
of philosophical apparatus. 

On the 14th of February, 1808, died the Hon. John Dickinson, who has 
already been named as the founder of the college. He had generously bestowed 
both land and money for its support, and retained his place, as president of the 
board of trustees, till the time of his death, f This office the Rev. Dr. John 
King, who had also been a member of the board from its first organization, was 
now called to fill, by the unanimous vote of that body. 

On the 29th of September, 1808, pursuant to resolution, the board proceeded 
to the election of a principal ; and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, of New York, 
was chosen, but did not accept the appointmenL A second election, held on 
the 29th of the following June, resulted in the choice of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Atwater, D. D., president of Middlebury College, Vt. He arrived at Carlisle 
in season to be present at the public commencement, held on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, when he delivered his inaugural address, and entered on the 

* Dr. ChariM Niibet received hit education at the University of Edioburgh, and •ubaeqaentlr wai 
fettled aa a pattor over a large church in Montrose, from which place he was called to the charge of Dick- 
inson college. He was a man of vast acquirements, and of that practical turn of nf)ind, that enabled him 
to tnrn them all to account. The facility with tvhich he acquired a knowledge of any language, or other 
branch of teaming, was traly astonishing; and what he learned he never forgot. Thus, in addition to his 
other attainments, he was intimately conversant with all the languages necessary to a critical knowledge 
of the ancient aathors, sacred and profane ; and had such an acquaintance with the French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Low Dutch, and Spanish, as to ^ive him ready access to all the celebrated works in these modern 
tongues. To the most profound learning and extensive reading, be added a lively imagination, keen wit, 
and fluent diction, which made him one of the most entertaining and agreeable companions, as well as 
one of the most interesting correspondents. After a short illness, arising from a violent pulmonary attack, 
be died in peace, at his rosidence in Carlisle, on the 14th of February, iSm, aged ^ years. 

t John Dickinson was born in Maryland on tbe 2d of November, O. S., in the year 1733. The late Chan- 
cellor Killen, of Delaware, then a young man, was one of his earlv tutors ; and he studied law ander John 
Moland, Esq., of Philadelphia. He first entered upon public life in tbe year 1764, as a member of the 
A«semb]y or Pennsylvania; and in 1765, be was appointed a delegate to the general congress, which as- 
sembled at New York. After taking a very active part in the pabiic measures, which followed tbe meet- 
ing of this body, he took his seat in congress, as a deputy from Pennsylvania in 1774, where he remained, 
excepting about two ;rears, till 1780. In 1783, he was elected president of tbe supreme execative eouncil 
of Pennsylvania, which oflice he continued to fill till Ctetober, 1785. In 1787, be met tbe convention, as a 
delegate from Delaware, for forming a constitution for the United States ; and in 1793, was a member of 
the convention which formed a constitution for that State. As the author of the ** Farmer's Letters," 
of the Petition t« tAe iTinf, of the Declaration of Congress of July 6, 1775, and maay other choice pro- 
ductions, as well as by his inflexible political integrity, and devotion to the cause of human happiness, 
be holds a conspicuous place even among the illustrious men of the age in which bp lived. 
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daties of his office. James McConnick was at this time professor of mathe- 
matics aod oatoral philosophy, and Henry R. Wilson, of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Liberal appropriations were now made to complete the philo- 
sophical apparatus, and valuable additions were made to the library of the col- 
lege. A department of chemistry and mineralogy, as also of modern languages, 
was established ; and the board of instruction was increased by a professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy, a professor of Greek and belles-lettres, and two 
tutors. The college edifice was also separated into apartments for the occu- 
pancy of the students, and they were now, for the first time, collected into a 
building by themselves. Measures were also taken to regulate the price of 
board in the town, and to reduce the expenditures of the students. By such 
measures the confidence of the public was secured, and the number of students 
increased, so that the graduating class of 1812 was the largest which had left 
the college for twenty years. The Bachelor's degree was Siis year conferred 
on twenty-six; the next year on fifteen, and in 1814, on twenty-three; oa 
which year, likewise, the course of study was extended, so as to embrace a 
period of four years. 

Meantime, difficulties had arisen in the administration of the government ; 
and the practice, which in other institutions as well as in this has proved so 
detrimental to their best interests, had here crept in ; to wit, the constant inter- 
ference, on the part of the trustees, with the internal affairs of the college. 
This doubtless had its origin in a defect of the charter, which, however, was 
never supplied till the year 1834. By the original charter, the faculty had the 
power of enforcing the rules and regulations adopted by the trustees for the 
government of the students, only ^ by rewarding or censuring them, and finally 
by suspending such of them, as, after repeated admonitions, shall continue diso- 
bedient and refractory, until the determination of a quorum of trustees can be 
had ; " while at the same time they had no representation in the board of trus- 
tees. To such an extent had the internal government of the college fallen into 
the hands of the trustees, under the action of this provision, that on the 12th of 
June, 1815, we find the following entry on their records ; — " Resolved, that the 
principal and each of tiie professors be required to report on the Saturday of 
every week, in writing, to the Secretary of the board of trustees, for the inspec- 
tion of the board, (by causing the same to be personally delivered, or left at hts 
house,) all delinquents or absentees, not satisfactorily accounted for to the prin- 
cipal or professor in whose class the delinquency takes place ; and in case the 
delinquent has been proceeded against before the faculty, to report the judg- 
ment of the faculty thereon, and how far the sentence has been enforced." 

This act of the board was followed, within about three months, by the resig- 
nation of Dr. At water, and of professors Shaw and Cooper, the only professors 
then in the college. Mr. Eugene Nulty, who had been the teacher of mathe- 
matics in the college for the past year, and who has since so greatly distin- 
guished himself in that department of science, was now raised to the rank of 
professor ; and the Rev. Dr. John McKnight was appointed to discharge the 
duties of principal, and Mr. Gerard £. Slack, of professor of languages, pro tem- 
pore. Under this organization, the operations of the college were continued 
one year after the resignation of Dr. Atwater, and closed with conferring 
degrees on six young men, comprising tlio Senior class, September 26, 1816. 

One or two reminiscences connected with the period, the history of which 
has just been given, it may be worth while to preserve. — Immediately after the 
examination of the Senior class of 1814, an alarm was given, that Philadelphia 
was in danger from an invasion of the English troops, when several of the can- 
didates for graduation, to the number of seven, offered themselves as volunteers 
for the public defence. Their term of service not having expired, when the 
degrees were conferred on the rest of the class, they were permitted to receive 
them out of the usual order. — Another incident of a more painful character is 
the fall of a member of the Junior class in a duel with one of his fellows, in 
December, 1815. He is said to have been a worthy young man and the only 
son of highly respectable parents. Five other students were so deeply involved 
in the affair, that they immediately absconded, and never again returned to the 
college. 
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The available funds of the institution were now expended ; and loans to meet 
some of the most pressing demands against the trustees were obtained on a 
mortgage of the real estate belonging to the college. Under these circam- 
stances, subscriptions in aid of the college were opened, and petitions were 
sent up to the legislature for assistance, and for a permanent endowment of the 
college. On the 14th of December, 1816, the following resolution passed the 
board ; — ^ Resolved, that a petition and memorial be presented to the legislaf 
ture, stating the causes of the suspension of the collegiate courses of this col- 
lege ; and praying them to propose such modification of the charter as they 
may think most effectual to promote its interests ; and to take the college imme- 
diately under the protection, patronage, and government of the State." This 
petition was not granted ; and thus the results of a modification of the charter, 
in conformity with the views of a State legislature, and of placing the coHege 
under the immediate guardianship of the State, were reserved to be exhibited 
ten years after. There was consequently a recess in the operations of the 
college, till near tho close of the year 18*21. Funds were then obtained for 
putting it again in action, by an- arrangement entered into between the trustees 
and the legislature of the State ; in which the trustees proposed to convey to 
the State, in exchange for ready funds, such of the lands which had been 
granted to the institution in 1786, as had not been disposed of, and the secu- 
rities which had been received for the remainder. This proposition of the trus- 
tees was acceded to, and they received in exchange for these, by an act of 
February 20, 1821, $6,000 in hand, and $10,000 to be received in five annual 
installments. 

Afler appropriating $4,000 to the payment of the debts of the institution, 
and $2,000 to repairing and finishing the college building, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to organize a faculty — relying for their support on the annuity of the 
State, and the proceeds of the recent subscriptions. A narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the trustoes, published by them in 1830, referring to this period in 
the history of the college, says; — '* A faculty consisting of a principal and three 
professors was organized, and a preparatory school established. In organizing 
this faculty, the board proceeded on the following principles. They thought, 
that by employing gentlemen of acknowledged tdents, reputation, and erudi- 
tion, and by securing their services exclusively to the college, its interests, and 
those of literature and science in general, would be most effectually advanced. 
This required liberal salaries, and it was agreed that such should be given ; tho 
principal's being put at $2,000, one of the professor's at $1,250, and the other 
two at $1,000 each." The first two efforts to obtain a principal proved unsuc- 
cessful, — the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Romeyn, of New York, having successively declined the appointment. The 
successful choice fell on the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D., also of New York. 
He was an alumnus of Columbia college, in which institution he had also for a 
number of years filled the office of provost. The professorships were soon 
filled by accomplished men, the salaries being much more liberal than ever 
before, and even higher than they were at first fixed. One received $1,500, 
another $1,200, and the third $1,000. The president and professors were 
inducted into office on the 15th of January, 1822 ; the college classes having 
been formed a short time previous. The number of students almost immedi- 
ately became very respectable ; and the numbers in the graduating classes 
indicate a good degree of prosperity. The class of 1823 consisted of nineteen, 
and that of 1824, of twenty-four students; from which time the two or three 
next classes were smaller. 

This temporary diminution in the number of students is accounted for by the 
trustees, in the narrative before referred to, in the following manner. Some 
whispers had got abroad, that the influence of the college was made to subserve 

Eolitical purposes. **From suspicions thus excited, that the college and its 
card of trustees might acquire an influence favorable to the advancement of 
their political schemes, if they had any, and thus deprive it of legislative 
bounty ; and from the severe afflictions which befell the very learned and justly 
admired principal, disqualifying him for the discharge of his duty towards the 
college, it was apprehended by some parents, that at the end of five years. 
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when the State's installments on the sale of the pablic lands shonld cease, the 
institution would not be able to support itself, and must sink. Parents were 
deterred from sending their sons to Dickinson college, through the fear that 
they would have to send them elsewhere, before the expiration of their course. 
Not a few of the students themselves became uneasy, through such anticipa- 
tions. The consequence was, that the number of students began to diminish, 
and the institution was evidently on the wane, as the period arrived at which 
the State's installments were to cease." At the time, however, at which we 
have arrived in tracing the history of the college, May 1, 1824, Dr. Mason 
resigned the presidency of the college, which was immediately offered to the 
Rev. Alexander McClelland, then professor of belles-lettres and mental philoso- 
phy, afterwards of rhetoric and moral philosophy. This honor he declined ; and 
the trustees proceeded to the election of the Rev. William Neill, D. D., then of 
Philadelphia, who entered on his duties in the September following. Subscrip- 
tions were again opened and circulated, ** with reference to the endowment of 
professorships, adding to the library and apparatus, and erecting additional 
buildings." Indeed, the erection of additional buildings now began to be con- 
sidered as necessary ; and the subject was almost constantly before the board, 
till the operations of the college closed in 1832. But at no time were the funds 
of the institution deemed in a state to authorize it During the next year, a 
committee was appointed, to draft and present a memorial to the legislature, 
praying for aid to the college ; and this committee was ^ vested with general 
powers to pursue any course they might deem necessary, to advance the inter- 
ests of the institution." This application to the legislature resulted in a law, 
which was passed on the 13th of February, 1826, granting an annuity of $3,000 
for seven years, provided, as the condition of its going into effect, that the board 
of trustees should accede to certain changes in the charter of the college. 
The two most important provisions of the law making this appropriation, were, 
**That not more than one third of the trustees shall at any time be clergymen," 
and ^* That the trustees shall exhibit, annually, during the seven years, to the 
legislature, a statement of the financial situation of the college." The embar- 
rassments, therefore, which had arisen out of the decayed health of Dr. Mason, 
and of the presumed reluctance of the legislature, to aid the college, were now 
obviated. 

Difficulties about this time arose, as we Learn from the published statement 
of the trustees, before referred to, in the administration of the government of 
the college. Disorder and insubordination were exhibited on an extended 
scale ; while the power necessary to restore order and compel obedience to the 
laws, was by the charter divided between the faculty and the board. Conflict- 
ing opinions brought these two bodies too frequently into collision with each 
other ; and the harmony of feeling and of action, called for by the existing state 
of things, was thus broken up. Meantime, an investigation of the doings of the 
trustees was entered into by the senate of the State, on the vague charge of 
sectarianism, and the undue influence of political feeling ; which, though it 
resulted in acquitting them of the charge, yet did not entirely remove the 
unpleasant feelings which gave rise to it, and which it had in its turn tended in 
some respects to produce. This investigation took place in December, 1827. 

On the 1st of August, 1829, a committee was appointed *Ho inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the salaries of the members of the faculty." This 
committee reported in favor of the measure; and on the 18th of September, a 
reduction was commenced, which resulted in fixing the salary of the principal 
at $1,200, that of the professor of languages at $l,dOO, of the professor of math- 
ematics at $800, and of the professor of chemistry at $600, with an understand^ 
ing, that when the number of students should increase to seventy-five, $200 
should be added to each of the last two. This graduation took place on the 
30th of March, 1830. Meantime, Dr. Neill and all his associates had resigned ; 
the resignation of the principal having been handed in on the 13th of August, 
and subsequently that of the four professors. Efforts were immediately made 
to obtain a successor to Dr. Neill, and the choice of the board fell successively 
on the ^.ev. Alexander McClelland, who had filled the belles-lettres chair from 
the opening of the college in 1821, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., president 
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of the Univenitj of Nashville, Teoo^ and on the Rew Dr. Bemani of Troy, 
N. Y., all of whom declined the appoiDtment On the SIst of January, 1830, 
the Rev. Samuel B. How, D. D., of New Jersey, was elected, and was formally 
inducted into office on the 30th of March. The chairs of mathematics, of the 
ancient languages, and of chemistry, were also filled, and the incumbents sever- 
ally took the oath of office on the 26ih of May. Between the time of the resig- 
nation of the old faculty, and the organization of the new, the duties of princi- 
pal were discharged, so far as the duties of such an officer were called for, by 
the Rev. Joseph Spencer, who had been professor of languages from the year 
1822, and who had during the same time officiated as clergyman in the Episco- 
pal church in the town. 

Thus a faculty was again brought together, as the result of a determined 
effi:>rt on the part of the trustees to sustain the college ; and this effort for a 
time seemed to promise success. A new course of study was made out ; and a 
code of statutes adopted for the regulation and discipline of the college, more 
full and perfect than had ever before been published. It was during this year, 
that the trustees, by committee, prepared and published '* a statement, setting 
forth the history of the college from the organization of the faculty in 1821, to 
the organization of the new faculty, in l&O." The narrative thus furnished 
has been before referred to ; and was expressly designed to exculpate the board 
from various charges which had been alleged against them, in connection with 
the circumstances which immediately preceded and accompanied the investiga- 
tion by the legislature. A quotation from the closing part of this pamphlet will 
exhibit the circumstances under which Dr. How took charge of the college, and 
the high hopes at that time entertained by the trustees, of the success of their 
exertions. ^ The disappointments attending the efforts of the board to obtain a 
principal,'' says this narrative, ** produced the impression on the students and 
public, that the institution must sink. At the time of Dr. How's acceptance of 
the office, but a very small number of students remained." *' The institution, 
however," it continues, *^ has survived the opposition of its enemies ; a faculty of 
superior talents and attainments has been organized ; public confidence is again 
returning ; a new and more salutary and efficient system of instruction and dis- 
cipline has been devised and adopted ; the annual expenditures have been 
reduced nearly one half; two professors are resident in the building; the stu- 
dents will be insulated from the place ; and the college recommences its opera- 
tions, with fairer prospects of success, than it has ever had." The general 
feeling that at this time existed towards the college, may likewise be inferred 
from a circular prepared by a committee of the Alumni Association of the col- 
lege, September 22, 1830, and addressed to the Alumni of Dickinson College 
throughout the Union ; in which information is given, ^ That the college has 
again commenced operations under auspices and prospects altogether flattering. 
Dr. How, the president, and the rest of the faculty, in their learning and other 
qualifications, and in their zeal for the mental, as well as the moral advance- 
ment of their pupils, have afforded the most gratifying earnest of their future 
eminence and distinguished usefulness." This communication closes with the 
remark, ** That upon the whole, we feel amply warranted in tendering to the 
alumni generally, the assurance, that their alma mater possesses, at the present 
juncture, new and additional claims upon their patronage and encouragement." 

Difficulties, however, almost immediately arose. The resignation of the 
professor of chemistry soon took place, and a lecturer was appointed in his 
stead. This case seems to have suggested to some of the trustees, perhaps for 
the first time, the defects in the organization of the two boards ; and we find at 
the meeting of the trustees held on the 7th of March, the following resolution : 
*' Resolved, that a committee be appointed to confer with the faculty on the 
expediency of applying to the next Legislature, so to amend the charter of the 
institution, that the principal of the college shall be ex officio^ a member of the 
board of trustees ; and that the faculty shall have power to inflict all punish- 
ments which may be prescribed by the statutes of the college, provided that in 
case of expulsion, there may be an appeal to the board of trustees, on the appli- 
cation of the parent or guardian of the student expelled." This suggestion met 
the full approbation of the faculty ; and the principal, as appears by the report 
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of the committee of conference, stated, "that every session afforded additional 
evidence of the necessity of making the alterations contemplated ; and that he 
was satisfied the amendments proposed were essential to the permanent pros- 
perity of the institution." A resolution was therefore reported in favor of an 
application to the legislature to alter and amend the charter of the college in 
these respects ; but ^ the report and resolution were laid on the table for the 
present,'' and were never again called up* 

In 1830, a class of six had been graduated, and in 1831, a class of five, — 
the number of students in the college being but twenty-one. When the gradu- 
ating class of this year lefl the college, there were none to be advanced to the 
rank of seniors, while the number that entered freshmen was very small. 
Added to this, there remained to be paid but one of the State's installments, by 
which almost alone the institution had been for several years supported. 
Under these circumstances, the board passed a resolution on the 18th of Feb. 
1832, " inviting the principal of the college to meet the board, to consult with 
them on the subject of suspending the operations of the college." The prin- 
cipal having ** expressed to the board his decided conviction, that it is impos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, that the institution can prosper," and having 
recommended the measure suggested by the trustees, the course was deter- 
mined on, and the operations of the college ceased on the 26th of March, 1832. 

On the 12th of March, 1833, a special meeting of the board was called, " to 
consider a letter which had been received by the president, from the Rev. 
Edwin Dorsey, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, stating that the Baltimore 
Annual Conference bad appointed a committee to take into consideration the 
propriety of establishing a college within its boundaries, and asking whether 
Dickinson College could be obtained for that purpose, and on what conditions." 
The idea, thus suggested, of resuscitating the college under the auspices of a 
new board was favorably received^ and a general meeting of the trustees was 
called, to be held on the 18th of April, to consider the subject further. A 
committee of the conference met the board at this time, and, by presenting the 
doings of the body which they represented, relating to this matter, showed that 
every thing had been done on their part, necessary to the foil execution of the 
proposed arrangement A committee of the board, after conferring further with 
this committee, made a report favorable to the measure. In this report is 
expressed ^ the decided conviction, that any effort, within the power of the 
existing board of trustees, to resuscitate the college, would prove utterly una- 
vailing. This inability," the report goes on to sav, " effectually and directly to 
act for the promotion of the original design of the founders of the college, 
would naturally induce a desire on the part of every friend of literature and 
science, to adopt any proper expedient by which the same end may be attained." 
The objects proposed by the contemplated arrangement, were thought to be in 
perfect accordance with the design and spirit of the charter ; and the ability of 
the conference to carry the design into effect, was inferred from the conditional 
pledge given in one of their resolutions, ^to the establishment and support of a 
college," and from '*the exertions now making by the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in the cause of science, and the zeal which they have already evinced in 
the subject ;" together with the general remark, " that those colleges in the 
United States, which have been conducted by, or under the patronage of, some 
prominent Christian sect, have been more flourishing in their operations, and 
useful in their influence, than others that have not had these advantages." 
From these and other considerations, it was determined that the college edifice, 
and all its appurtenances, should be placed under the control of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference ; and the mode selected for doing this, was that of substi- 
tuting other trustees, to be named by the Conference, in place of those who 
then filled the board, and who were recommended to resign their places, as the 
new members might be elected. 

This arrangement was entered into with the most perfect harmony of feeling ; 
and in a spirit which indicated that all concerned had in view the public good 
alone. This meeting of the board was adjourned to the 6th of June ; and in 
the interim, the Philadelphia Conference became associated with the Baltimore 
in this enterpcise. Thia union of the conferences was recognized by the board ; 
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and an election was made of such trastees as the conferences had named, to fill 
the places of sach as had resigned. Eighteen were now elected ; and the late 
Rev. Bishop Emory was appointed to preside over the deliberations of the board, 
whose new organization may from this time be considered as complete, though 
the seats of all the old members were not vacated for about a year. 

In entering on the discharge of the duties of their trust, the newly organized 
board had of course to assume all the embarrassments arising from the past 
misfortunes of the college, as well as some trifling pecuniary responsibilities. 
For these, however, they considered that they received more than an equivalent, 
in the college edifice, libraries, apparatus, and mineralogical cabinet ; especially 
as these were accompanied with a little bank stock, and a claim on the State 
for the last installment arising from the act of F^b. 13, 18i26, which were found 
sufficient for the payment of the debts of the institution, and to aid considerably 
in the repairs on the building and in the improvement of the grounds. The 
property of the institution therefore, at this time, consisted entirely in real 
estate, valuable only when considered as permanent fixtures. The obtaining of 
funds was consequently the first thing that occupied the special attention, both 
of the conferences and of the board. With reference to this object, an address 
was made by the trustees to the public ; and agents were appointed by the two 
conferences, to solicit subscriptions in aid of the college. By the recommenda- 
tion of the conferences, the trustees determined, that the college should not be 
opened till the sum of $45,000 should be secured for its support; yet at the 
same meetiug at which the board was organized, they went into the election of 
a principal, to assure the public of their expectation soon to be able to open the 
college, and also to ensure the influence and services of their principal, in aid 
of the college, previously to its opening. The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. then 
of New York, was unanimously elected to this office, the acceptance of which 
he signified at the next meeting of the board, in September. At this meeting, 
a department of law was established, and placed under the care of the Hon. 
Judge Reed — the duties to be discharged for the fees obtained from the classes, 
without any salary from the funds of the college. The studies peculiarly 
belonging to the college course, were divided into six departments, two of 
which were filled prospectively — the others remaining to be filled, as the wants 
of the college might demand. The grammar school, the studies of which were 
principally designed as preparatory for admission to the college, was also at this 
time regularly organized. That this might be an efficient department, it was 
determined that the principal of this school should be a member of the faculty ; 
and that the school should be under the joint control of the principal, and the 
president of the college. It was commenced under the care of Mr. Alexander 
F. Dobb, in one of the lecture rooms of the college ; and though small at first, 
at the close of one year it numbered fifly. 

Through the agency of a committee appointed by the board in September, an 
act was passed by the next legislature, making certain changes in the provis- 
ions of the original charter, among which, those making the principal ex officio 
president of the board, and vesting the government of the college more exclu- 
sively in the faculty, were the most important At the next meeting of the 
board, held on the 9th of May, 1834, it appeared that the sum of $48^000 had 
already been obtained, on subscription, for the college ; and it was therefore 
resolved, that the college should be open for the reception of students on the 
10th day of the next September; and the principal and professors elect were 
notified accordingly. Thus, under an amended charter, funds having been 
secured to the full amount previously determined on, the college grounds 
having been greatly improved, and the building itself repaired — the trustees 
and faculty met at Carlisle on the day appointed. On this day, the principal 
and two professors were regularly inducted into office ; and thus, after a recess 
of two and a half years, during which time the libraries, cabinet of curiosities, 
and apparatus, had suffered much for want of careful superintendence, the 
operations of the college were commenced, by the admission of twenty students 
to the college classes ; — ^the pupils of the grammar school at the same time 
increasing in number to seventy. 

The building which was erected in 1804^ and which is now entirely occupied, 
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is of stone, 150 feet long, by 45 broad. This contains a capacious hall and 
gallery, fitted up as a chapel ; the college and society libraries ; the mineralog- 
ical cabinet; four large lecture rooms ; two halls for the societies, and eighteen 
rooms occupied by the students and professors ; besides a fine laboratory in the 
basement, as well as a commodious dining room and other apartments for a 
steward. A building of brick, was the last year purchased, on the opposite side 
from the coUege-campus, in which the grammar school is kept, and which fur- 
nishes ample accommodations. Also, a new college edifice of stone is erecting 
on the college square, — 130 feet long, by 42 broad, four stories high ; to contain 
three lecture rooms, and rooms for the occupancy of 84 students ;— one end of 
the same being designed as a house for the president, and the basement of the 
other part, for the use of another steward. A part of this building is now ready 
for the occupancy of students ; and it is to be completed early next spriog. 

It will be perceived, that the college, as now organized, is only in its forming 
state, having but just entered upon the third year of its operations. The num- 
ber of students, however, in the college, is 102, and in the grammar school 
130 ; and it is expected that a few more will yet be added to the classes this 
year. During the last year, the institution was visited with a very interesting 
work of grace, in which about forty individuals made a public profession of 
religion ; and about one fourth of the whole number at present connected with 
the college are professedly pious. The apparatus is as yet incomplete ; and the 
library of the college, which contains about 3,000 volumes, though valuable, is 
very deficient in modern works. The collection of minerals is extensive and 
choice. The conferences under whose patronage the college now is, have 
obtained subscriptions for its support, to the amount of about $80,000, of which 
$25,000 have been collected, or secured on bond. This fund is designed 
exclusively for the support of the professorships. For the erection of the new 
building, $10,000 have been obtained on loan, confidently relying on the Legis- 
lature of the State, which has hitherto been so liberal in the support of the 
college, still to furnish the funds necessary for erecting the permanent buildings. 
This the trustees have twice asked, and it is all they have asked ; but owing pro- 
bably to the peculiarly embarrassed state of the public treasury, it has as yet 
been withheld. The course of study at present pursued is ample, having been 
made out with reference to those of the leading New England colleges. At a 
suitable period in the course, each student has the privilege of attending a 
course of lectures by the professor of law, embracing the general principles of 
the law as a science, with the various modifications which the laws receive from 
the peculiar construction of political institutions ; a knowledge of which is so 
eminently useful to every American citizen, and so indispensable to every 
finished scholar. The text-books of the college, are in general the same with 
those used at Yale. 

The board of instruction, at present, consists of: 

The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. President and Professor of Moral Science. 
Merritt Caldwell, A. M. Professor of Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, 

and the Exact Sciences.* 
Robert Emory, A. M. Profesdor of Ancient Lanp^uages. 
The Rev. John McClintock, A. M. Adjunct Professor of the Exact Sciences. 
Wm. H. Allen, A. M. Lecturer on the Nat. Sciences, and Instruc. in Mod. Lang. 
Stephen A. Roszel, A. M. Principal of the Grammar School. 

JVbf Members of the Faculty, 

Hon. John Reed, Professor of Law. 

John L. Gary, A. M. First Assistant in the Grammar School. 

The Rev. John F. Hey, Second As:>istant. 

The Rev. James Bunting, Third Assistant. 



* The union of the department of mathematics with that of mental and political science, is but a tem- 
porary arrangement, in coaiequence of the failure of the gentleman elected to that department la Jnljr 
last. 

TOL. IX. 17 
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HIGHBURY COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 

Cqmpi*xtk List of the Students educated at Highbury College, from 
ITS foundation in 1783, to the present tixe. 

[ Wb here iDwrt a list of the students who have been educated at this instKution, with the residence 
of tlkoee now living. It will be a convenient document for reference. Some eztracta from the report of 
kite Oommittee of Highbury College may be found in vol. viii. of this work, p. 36L] 

HioHBURT College, first instituted at Mile-End, in the year 1783, removed 
to Hoxton in 1791, and from thence to Highbury in 1826, has for its object, to 
bestow a liberal education, for the Christian ministry, on young men whose 
views of Christian doctrine and church order agree with those of Congregational 
churches in general. 

The management of the Institution is by a Committee, chosen from the 
Contributors, which meets on the second Friday of every month, or oftener, if 
necessary, and of which the Treasurer and Tutors are members ex officio. 

Candidates must be single men, eighteen years of age and upwards, with such 
preparatory education in Latin as will enable them to read Virgil, and with 
some knowledge of Fractional' Arithmetic and the Elements of Geography ; 
whose piety and ministerial talents are attested by the pastor and church to 
which they belong, or by some evidence satisfactory to the Committee. From 
themselves is required an account, in writing, of their religious experience, their 
doctrinal views, and their motives for desiring to enter the ministry. If their 
statement and testimonials be approved, they are subjected to an interview with 
the Committee, on whose recommendation they are admitted on a probation of 
three months. 

Applications in reply to printed queries are received at any monthly meeting. 
The time for admission is at the close of the Midsummer vacation. 

The Academical Session commences at the beginning of September, and 
closes at the end of June in every year. 

The course of education comprises the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages ; the Belles Lettres ; Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; the 
Elements of Mathematics ; Church History ; Biblical Criticism ; Composition of 
Sermons ; Theology, &c. 

After the first year, the Students have frequent opportunities of preaching, as 
occasional supplies to various congregations in the metropolis and its vicinity. 



Tmtora, 
Bev. Ebsrsksr Hswosasoir, Ph. D. 
Bev. fioBXET HAia.CT. 

TVeuwer. 
Thomas Wiuok, Esq. Highbury Place. 

Secretary. 

Mr. Samusl Plumbs, Congregational Lihrary^ 
BloomfieUL street^ Finsbury. 

Collector, 

Mr. JoHlf RUOHALL. 

Committee. 
The Tutors, Trsasursr, and 
Ber. B. F. Burdxb, d. o. Mr. Thos. M. Coombs, 
Bev. J. Clattor, Mr. Thomas Fishbr, 

Bev. T. LjBwis, Mr. R. J. Kitchrnsr, 

Bev. Wm. & Palmrr, Mr. JoHif R. Mills, 
Bev. HxiTBT TowKLRT, Mr. Edward Swairx, 
Mr. Thomas Bicxham, Mr. Joshua Wilsow, 
Mr. JosxFH Blowkr, Mr. Josxph Wohtnxr. 
Mr. Johh Chxap, 



Statione of Ministers 
Educated under the Tuition of the 
Bev. STSFHxir ADDiiforoif, d. o. JUiie End, 

1783. 

Deptfordy dec. 
WUharston^ dee. 
Mansfield^ dec. 
Swaxo^s, dee. 

1784. 



J. T. Barker, 
George Bullock, 
Joseph Mil ward, 
W. Sedcoie, 



Samnel Doajrla«, 
Thomas Gibbons, 



John Smith, 
William Bishop, 

P. S. Charrier, 
Areh. Donglas, 
Benj. Daviliis, 



Thomas Gritton, 
Benj. Pine, 
W. Priestly, 
John Sibree, 



Chelmsfsrdj dee. 
Homton^ doc 

1785. 

ffirkswartk, dec. 
OUmcesteTf dec. 

178a 

Liverpool^ dee. 
Reading. 
Ttrpskam^ dee. 

1787. 

Keswick^ dec. 
Duxford, dec. 
Fordingiridge, dee. 
'7*91X0, dec. 
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John Ball, 
Antbooj Kidd, 

John Godwin, 
Thomu HopkiM, 
Honrj Knight, 

B. Crncknall. d. d. 
Daniel Fleming, 
Samuel Torr, 



1788. 

London, dec. 
CoUingham^ dec. 

1789. 

Wolverhampto%f dec. 
Linton. 
YelverUfft, dec 

1790. 

Weymouth, dee. 
Bradford^ dec 
Bt$bbing^ dec. 



Ber. RoBBET Smraoir, a d. Tutor, ffoxton, 

1791. 

late at Medham MarkaL 
London^ dec 
JSalenworth, 
London^ dec. 

1793. 

fVohum^ Beds, 
Avleahtury. 
Chatham. 
Alsw Miiford, 

1793. 



Arthur Bromiley, 
CherleiBuck, 
John Oennant, 
ThomoeStollery, 

Mie. Caetleden, 
William Ounn, 
Jof. Statterie, 
Wm. Warlow, 



Wm. Hopkine, 
Thomai Low, 
Tbomai Mark, 
John Mamn, 



George (Volition, 
JohnMilli, 
John Gore, 

WllJfam Judaon, 
William Laxou, 
Dan. Ty reman, 
Eben. White, 

Thomas Denny, 
David Smith, 
Thomai Weaveri 



T'it&itry, dec. 
Barkmay. 
WeatherejMd^ dec. 
MortAon* 



1794. 

Wackney^ (Tutor.) 
Terling^ dec. 
Stratford on Jivon* 

1795. 

High Wfcomht, 
Ouemseff. 
MadagaaeaTf dec. 
Chester f dec. 

1796. 

JTareham, (varloui.) 

Brentwood. 

Shrewebuty, 



Bev. R. SiHFioir, d. d. and Rer. G. Colliioit, 

Tutort. 



Charlei Dewhirat, 
Thomaa Da rant, 
William Hordle, 
William Kent, 
William Podmore, 
John Thornton, 
John Vincent, 



Ingram Cobbin, 
Richard Cope, ix. o. 
John Foxelf, 
Jamea Oawthorn, 
William Harris, ll. d. 
Samuel Hartneli, 
John Hodion, 
Richard Keynei, 



Isaac Allen, 
George Clayton, 
James Dawson, 
Samuel Haekett, 
J. H. Hopkins, 
fiph. Jncksoo, 
Joseph Johnson, 
John Mitchell, 
John Philip, D. o. 
John Richards, 
John Styles, ». o. 



1797. 

Bury 8L Edmund'e, 

Pool 

Harwich, 

Oraveeendf dec. 

Biackmore. 

Billerieay, 

Deal. 

1796. 

Camberwell. 

Wakefield, 

Penzance. 

Derby. 

Stoke ^Tewington^ dec. 

^Tun Eaton. 

West Bromwich, 

Blandford, 

1799. 

Ijwan^ (111 health.) 

WalwoHh, 

Dudley. 

Hampton, dec. 

JWi0part, Eeeez, 

Torrington^ dec. 

Famkam, 

Canada. 

Cape fl/ Oood Hope. 

near BimUngkam. 

kU$ at Brixton, 



1800. 

Hackney, 
London. 

EzetcTf (varlooi.) 
London, 
Ledbury. 
Haotingif dec. 

1801. 

JVoHh Wdleham, 

MiU HUl. 

St. Albania. 

Sowerby, 

Coventry. 

Sheemeee, 

Salieburyt 



Joseph Berry, 
Thomas Russell, a. m. 
James Davison, 
E. A. Dunn, 
John Grav, 
Richard Simmons, 

James Browne, 
William Clayton, 
John Harris, 
James Halton, 
John Jerard, 
James Prankard, 
Samuel lileigh, 

Rev. R. SiMFsoir, d. d. and Rev. J. ATxiirioir, 

Tutors. 



lliomfts Fisher, 
Don. Morrison, 
Ooorge Pavnn, ll. d. 
Thomas Pinehbaok, 

George Brooks, 
H. P. Burdor, d. d. 
John Clunie, ll. o. 
William Dryland, 
Joseph Flotehnr, o. o. 
Richard Harlley, 
William Hayward, 
John Hooper, a. m. 
Thomas Humpage, 
Robert Morrison, n. d. 
Mark Robinson, 
Thomas Sleigh, 
James Spurgeon, 

Stephen Johnson, 
James Knight, 
John LeirchUd, 
William Salt, 

T. B. Browne, 
John Gleed, 
Joshua Harrison, 
William Jones, 
J. W. Percy, 
O. Bedford, ll. d. 
Richard Slate, 



George Betts, 
John Burder, a. m. 
Thomas He ward, 
Benjamin Jeanes, 
Thomas Scales, 
Thomas Stenner, 

Thomas Adkins, 
James Cope, 
Thomas Dix, 
William Bvenett, 
George Harris, 
John ilasloch, 
E. H. May, 
William S. Palmer, 
Stephen Percey, 
Thomas Spencer, 
Joseph Turnbull, », 
I. F. West, 



1803. 

late at HmiHmt, 
Dancanetown. 
Exeter, ^Tutor.) 
Woodbndge. 

ma, 

Leyden, 
Hackney, 

Mancheeter^ (Tutor.) 
M^ewbury. 
Stepney, London, 
Plymouth. 
Rendham. dec. 
London^ dee. 
Bristol^ doc. 
China, dec 
Bumpetead. 
Jirewea»tle^nd9r4ine. 
Stambourn. 

1804. 

Wiekham Brook, 
Sandwich, 
London. 
Erdington, 

1805. 

Buntingfbrd, dec. 

Lower Tjanada. 

Wooburn^ Bucks, dee. 

Bolton, 

Warwick, 

Worcester. 

Preston. 

1806. 
FoleshiU. 
Stroud. 
Clare. 
Charmauth. 
Leeds. 
Dartmouth. 

1607. 

Southampton. 

West Cowes, (various.) 

Bedworth. 

Whiulesea. 

Rechford. 

Kentish Town. 

Saratoga, JV. Amorita, 

London. 

OuiUford. 

Liverpool, dec. 

Brighton, (various.) 

Keniiworth, 



Rev. RoBBET SiMrsoir, o. d. Johb Hoopbe, a. m. 
and Hb BET Foestbe Bcedbe, d. d. Tutors. 

i8oa 

Walworth. 
Stowey. 



Ed. Andrews, ll. d. 
George Cave, 
Wiliram Miles, 

R. S. M'All, LL. D. 

J* Sanderson, 



Ford^ near Detrtmouth, 

Manchester, 

South Petkirtmit Am* 
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Robert Bolton, 
John Carter, 
William Gilson, 
Leman Hall, 
Walter Scott, 

William Whillani, 
J. Whitehoiue, 



W. P. Davis, 
Jamei Hemiiey, 
John Wills, 
John Bodington, 
Thomas Green ball, 
R. W. Hamilton, 
John Briitow, 



Joseph France, a» m. 
John Ely, 
George Wri^bt, 
John Petherick, 
Thomas Searle, 
John Blackburn, 
Robert Philip, 
John Morisoo, o. d. 



Samuel King, 
Mason Anderson, 
Henry Towniey, 
Thomas James, 
Nathaniel Pugsley, 
John Hall, 
Joseph J. Freeman, 
James Stratton, 
William Urwick, d. o. 



Darid Davies, 
J. M. Clack, 
R. Fairbrother, 
R. W. Newland, 
Thomas Edkins, 
C. Townley, ll. d. 
George Flocker, 
J. WT Mayhew, 
Samuel Bell, 



A. Bromiley, Jnn. 
Samuel Spink, 
XSdm. Jinkings, 
John Morris, 
John Alexander, 
Robert T. Hunt, 



Thomas Evans, 
James Oavies, 
William Davis, 
William Holmes, 
Algernon Wells, 
William Lothian, 
Enoch Barling, 
George D. Modie, 



John A. Coombs, 
Henry B. Jeula, 
Benjamin Byron, 
John Tennant, 
William Snell, 
Thomas Haynes, 
Thomas Stratten, 
Henry Bromley, 
J4mes Monro, 
John Sibree, 
James Blatbeson, d. d. 
William H. Cooper, 
Henry Weltibrd, 



1809. 

IleiUey on Tkamu, 
Brainiree, 
Eversden. 
Colnbrookt 
Bradforiy Torkshire^ 

(Tutor.) 
Bier JllHon. 
Dorkings deci 

1810. 

^shburton, 

Wharton, dee. 

Bridport. 

London, 

Burnley. 

Leeds, 

Exeter, 

1811. 

HaiHy n»ar RUkvumd, 

Leeds. 

Stamford, 

late at Totness. 

Stoney Stratford, 

PentonviUe. 

Kmftsland, 

London. 

1812. 

Bothy dec. 

Ckurch qf England, 

London, 

fVooltoick, 

Stockport, 

Chesham, 

Madagascar. 

London, 

Dublin. 

1813. 

Church of England. 

Hastings^ dec. 

Dereham, 

Hartley. 

Jfailsworth. 

Limerick. 

Market Weighton, 

WalpUe. 

Lancaster, 

1814. 

Leamington^ dec. 

Wimboum, 

Maidstone, 

Olney. 

Norwich, 

London. 

1615. 

I^afteshnry, 

HaverhilL 

Hastings. 

Wisheaeh. 

Coggeshall. 

St, Jlndrew% JV. B, 

Buckingham^ dec. 

Farekam. 

181& 

Manchester, 

Oreentoieh. 

Jfewporty Monmouthshire, 

Wells, JVorfelk^ dec 

Lynn, 

Boston. 

HulL 

(^vering. 

PeUrhoad^ JV*. B, 

Coventry, 

Durham, 

Dublin, 

Tewkesbmry. 



John Griffin, 
William Low, 
John Forsaith, 
Matthew Jeula, 
John Dayies, 
Richard Boper, 



1817. 

Exeter, dec. 
^orwoody doc 
late at Frome, 
Bury Sl Edmund's, 
Bristol. 
Orantham, 



Rev. William Hab&is, ll. d. Johw Hoofxb, ▲. u. 
and HxiTET FoasTxa BuaosB, o. d. Tutors. 

1818. 

Melton Mowbray, 
Bradford, Wilts, 
Stanstead, 
Leominster, dec. 
HomcastU. 
Dorking, dee. 
Plaistow. 
MaUock, Bath. 
Wymondhani, dee. 
Jamaica. 
Dorchester. 
Oravesend, 
Tamworth, 

1819. 

JV. tafnertcA. 

Stanstead, 

Shaldon. 

Cannock. 

Warminster, 

Mitcham, 

DubUn, (ill health.) 

Birmingham, (yariout.) 

Swanage, 

Hackney. 

18S0. 

Hadham, Herts. 

BameL 

Wolverhampton, 

Salisbury, 

Wymondham, 

Croydon, 

1821. 

London. 
Lutterufortk. 
Stiffron Walden. 
Darwen, 
Brompton. 

1822L 

TardUy, Hastings, 
Epsom. 
C^hester, 
Teignmouth. 
Axminster, (varioos.) 
late at Halifax, 
Tisbury, 
Petworth. 

1883. 

Bethndl Qrten, 
Bristol, (III health.) 
Weymouth. 
SL J^eoVs. 
Harlston. 
TolUsbury, Essex, 
THverton, dec. 
Newark, 

Totton,near Southampton. 
Alford. 
Wareham, 
South Sea Mission, 

1824. 

Southend. 

late at Soham. 

South America, dec. 

Ellesmere. 

Bristol, dee. 

SL Helier% Jersey. 

EdwunUen^ d»G. 



James Roberts, 
William Gear, 
Josiah Bedford, 
James Elborougb, 
John Pain, 
Alfred Dawson. 
William Temple, 
Robert Littler, 
William Evans, 
John Wooldridge, 
John Anderson, 
John Tippetts, 
Peter Sibree, 



Day id A. Jones, 
Robert E. May, 
William Clulow, 
Charles Greenaway, 
Robert Ashton, 
John Vart^, 
George Shilling, 
Henry Pemble, 
Robert Chamberlain, 
Thomas Hughes, 



William Foster, 
Alexander Stewart, 
John Roaf, 
Charles Williams, 
Obadiah Atkins, 
John Bnnter, 



Robert Ainslie, 
John G. Hewlett, 
Luke Forster, 
Joseph Hague, 
Jesse Hopwood, 



Henry J. Bonn, 
John Harris, 
William Maiden, 
Henry Isaae Roper, 
John Hill, 
John Barling, 
William Powell, 
Thomas Wallace, 



James Robertson, a,. 
Thomas C. Everett, 
H. J. Crump, 
James G. Miall, 
William E. Buck, 
Thomas B. Barker, 
William F. Bailey, 
Henry L. Adams, 
George Stevens, 
Thomas Harris, 
Richard Harris, 
Aaron Buzacott, 



Richard Fletcher, 
Charles Hickman, 
Luke Matthews, 
William Roaf, 
Simon Binks, 
William Forster, 
John L. Dariea, 
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John Wfttwm, 
William Wheeler, 
Robert Bayley, 
Henr^ Ureaswell, 
Barzillai Qruaife, 
Samuel Bellamy, 



John Rennie, a. m. 
Alfred Pope, 
William LeggSf 
Cathbert R. Blacket, 
Jamee Griffin, 
David Blow, 
William P. Boarne, 
Joieph Wall, 



late at Cork. 
JVelU, Somertet, 
Lovth. 
Canterkarji, 
(▼ariona.) 
Ckelieooa^ naar Brutal. 

fneky near HumUeff. 

Leamington. 

Fakenham. 

Soutkminster, 

Manekeeter, 

Brecon, 

Leek. 

Middleton,near Bakewell 



HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 

Rer. W. Babbis, li.. d. H. F. Bdbdbb, d. d. and 
B. Hallbt, Taton. 



Henry Winzar, 

Edmnnd T. Proat, 
Henry Rogera, 
George Taylor, 
John Kelsey, 
Henry EUiwards, 
Ebenezer Prout, 
Jonathan Clyde, 
Bamnel B. Eiergne, 
Benjamin Johnson, 
Thomas Coasins, 
John Bramall, 
William Ford, 
John Titley, 

Alexander C. Reid, 
Patrick Thompson, a. m 
William Woodward, 
James Callaway, 
William H. Drew, 
John Uoxley, 
James Sibree, 
John Raven, 
Bamoel Davis, 
John Whitby, 
John Harrison, 
James Savage, 



Frederick Miller, 
Benjamin Slight, 
John Stoughton, 
William Tarbotton, 



18S& 

Roxton Park, Bedford- 

ekire. 
M'ortkampton. 
Orarious.) 
Manekeeter. 
SlenfoTd. 
Long Sutton. 
Oundle. 

Exeter , (Tator.) 
Lincoln. 
HaUiead. 
Porieea, 
Patryeroft 
Alresford. 
Skorekam. 

1837. 

J^wcaetU-vpon- T^Be. 

Ckatham. 

Hinckley. 

West Bremwiek. 

Madrae, 

Skerbome. 

Hull. 

HadUigk. 

JiTeedkam Market. 

Jpewiek. 

Stretlon under Foeee. 

Ilkeeton, near MUtingkam. 

Hobart Toum. 
Tunbridge Welle. 
Windeor. 
Tetneee. 



1839. 



William Campbell, a. k. 
George l^f S^i *- >^ 
Charles Price, 



Ckeltenkam. 

BrietoL 

Port Stepken'e, JV. S. 
Walee. 

William J. Unwin, a. m. Woodbridge, 
John Pulling, Deptford. 

John Button, WkiUkurek, 

Thomas Rees, Reigate, 

James Lozton, &wiA Seae^ dee. 

Rev. Ebbrbzbb Hxifoxasoir, Ph. D. and Robbrt 
Haulxt, Tutors. 

1830. 
Ckeeter, 



Samnel Luke, 
David Thomas, b. a. 
James Haroer, 
John Flower^ 
Thomas Atkms, 
Henry Richard, 



James Penman, a. v. 
JoiepbGibb, 



(various.) 
Sutton Valence. 
Beedee. 
Hczkom. 
(various.) 
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Peterborougk, 
CunadaM 



Samuel DjraD, 
John L.tyhe, 
Adam S. Niven, 
William Revan, 
John Taylor, 
John Theodore Barker, 
Charles Fox Vardy, 
Charles B. Gibson, 
Isaac Watts, 
Joseph Sherrin, 
Stephen Martin, 
Jacob Roberts, 



9ta^feTd Rntn. 
LiverpooL 
Ckatkam, dee. 
Well ingborougk. 
Leieeeter. 
WeUe, JfierfaUt. 
Hereford. 
MaUeie, 
Rowell, 
Dettiekam. 
M'ewbury. 
Heme Sain. 



1833. 
John Crombie Brown, Peteraburgk. 

1833. 
John Obery, OUugow Univereitf. 



Stmdente. 



lesL 



Henry Rees. 

1833. 

Richard Connebeo, 
George J. Pillgrem, 
Richard Gould, 
Robert Goshawk, 
Matthew Poole, 
Percy Strutt, 
Frederick Neller. 

1833. 

Joseph Augustus Miller, 
Morgan Lloyd, 
James T. Pattison, 
John H. Godwin, 



Julius Mark, 
Thomas Jamee. 

1834. 

William Smith, 
Alexander Smith, 
William Skae, 
William Wright, 
Jonah Reeve, 
David Hewitt, 
John S. Pearsall, 
Edward Jukee, 
Robert Hamilton, 
John Bright, 
Thomas Mann, 
Joseph Field, 
George J. Tubbe, 
Thomas Aveling. 



There are in addition to the above, fourteen 
Candidates for admission. 

Mieeienary Student. 
John Coz. 



BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY. 

T^utere. 
Rev. G. Wabdlaw, a. if., Tkeelogical Tutor. 
Mr. D. B. Hatwabd, Claeeieal Tutor, 

TVeaeurer. 
Mr. Gbobob HAorixu>. 

Secretary, 
Rev. J. Cluwib, IX. o. 

Oeneral Committee. 

Rev. T. RArrLBs, ix. d. Mr. J. Ecclbs, 
Rev. R. S. M'All, u.. d. Mr. S. Flbtcmbb, 

Rev. J. A. Coombs, Mr. T. Habbottlb, 

Rev. R. Flbtchbb, Mr. O. Hbtwobth, 

Rev. J. Kbllt, Mr. R. Robbbts, 

Rev. J. J.Cabbutrbbi, Mr. W. Kat, 

Mr. T. Blacxbubit, Mr. J. Pbibstlt, 

Mr. E. Dawsob, Mr. L. Williams. 
Mr. B. EccLXS, 

£zamtntn^ Committee, 
Rev.T.RAFFLBi, Lu D. Rev. W. Jobbs, 
Rev. R. S. M'All, ll. o. Rev. S. Nichols, 
Rev. J. Clubib, ll. o. Rev. T. Pabbt, 



Rev. @. Bbll, 
Rev. D. T. Cabbsob, 
Rev. J. A. Coombs, 
Rev. S. Ellis, 
Rev. J. Gbiffib, 

Rev. J. GWTTHBB, 

Rer. J. Hagub, 



Rov. R. Slatb, 
Rev. G. Tatlob, 
Dr. Bbll, 
Dr. J. P. Kat, 
Mr. E. Dawsob, 
Mr. W. HowLB. 
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Dvnd T. GarnMMi, 
William Burdekin. 
Richard RobinioD, 
W. H. Stowell, 



John Jeffrey!, 

William Raine, 
William Wild, 



Benrj Birch. 



£i«C ^f JnmUUrs and StrndmOi. 

1816. 
Preston, 
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Robert Elliott. 



[Nov. 



John Thor 
John SmitI 



r 



Jamei Kennedy, 
Henry Hope Leigh, 
John Cook, 



Daniel B. Hay ward, 
James Dean, 
Cfaarlei Baatano, 



David Moeee, 
John Mardocc, 



£dward Gdwarde, 
WUIiam Lyhall, 



WitkatHjEssez, 
Tkeol, Tutor of Rotker- 
kam College, 

1817. 

{lots Mioa'ff to JUadagaB" 

ear^) dec. 
dee. 
Market Harhorougk, 

1818. 



1819. 

H1ldder^field, 
Madras^ (Minionary.) 

18SS0. 

Bury. 

OUham. 

Uttoxeter. 

18SI. 

Claesical T\a. tfthis Aead. 

Ckelmrfard. 

dec. 

1823. 

Twyford, Berks, 
Jinstruther, 

1834. 

OarsUtng, 
jStlloa, 



John Wyld, 
James Gwyther, 



Richard Jonea 



'? 



William WilUami, 
Francis Evans, 



William Willitts, 
Robert Roberts, 



Burtonr«i^Trent, 
Hulme, 

1825. 

MUntkorpe* 
dec. 

1830. 

Uherston, 

1828. 

Riekmond^ Torkakire, 



BootlOt Cumberland, 

1830. 

Samuel Barton Sohofield, Bvrslem^ Stajbrdskire, 

1830. 

Staindrop^ Durkam, 

1830. 
Lane Ends^ Staffardskire. 



Robert Thomson, 



Samael Jones, 
Daniel Kenyon, 



Berbiee^ (Missionary.) 



Students, 
1831. 



Tobias Garlile, 
Thomas Newnes, 



John Brown, 

Robert Wolstonholme. 



1833. 



Wm. Murphy O'Hanlan, John Baker, 
John Morris, James Oevine. 



1834. 



George Rees. 



SCHLEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY. 

The Philosophy of History ; in a Course of Lectures delivered at Vienna, 
by Frederick Von Schlegel, translated from the German^ with a 
Memoir of the author, by James Burton Robertson, Esq. In two vols, 
London : Saunders & Otley. 1835. pp. 454, 336. 



The character of these volumes may be inferred, in some respects, from 
incidents in the life of the author. Frederick Von Schlegel was born at 
Hanover in 1772. Though destined for commerce, he received a classical 
education ; and, in his sixteenth year, prevailed on his father to allow him 
to devote himself to the belles-lettres. After completing his academical 
course at Gottingen and Leipzig, he rejoined his brother William, and 
became associated with him in his literary labors. ** In my first youth/' 
says he, " from the age of seventeen and upwards, the writings of Plato, 
the Greek tragedians, and Winkelmann's enthusiastic works, formed the 
intellectual world in which I lived.'' He commenced his literary career 
in 1794, with a short essay on the different schools of Greek poetry. Two 
treatises were composed in 1795 and 1796; one entitled '^ Dotima," and 
which treats of the condition of the female sex in Greece ; the other a 
parallel between Caesar and Alexander, in which he examines their re- 
spective merits as men, as generals, and as statesmen. In 1797, he 
published his first important work, entitled, <' the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans." This was followed, two or three years after, by the " History of 
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Greek Poetry." In the sew edition of Schlegel's works, these productions 
have been incorporated together. It was his intention to have given a 
complete history of Greek poetry, bat the execution of this task was 
abandoned from some circumstances which were then occurring in the 
world of letters. The literary skepticism of Wolf was ably contesting the 
purity of the Homeric text, and the unity and integrity of the Homeric 
poems themselves. Schlegel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt to draw 
public attention to any aesthetic inquiries on the elder Greek poetry. 

In 1802, he repaired to Paris, which had long been celebrated for her 
professors in the eastern tongues, and for her national library, invaluable 
to the oriental scholar. Here, by the assistance of de Langles and Ch6zy» 
he made considerable progress in the study of Persian and Sanscrit litera- 
ture. In the mean time, he studied the Provencal poetry, undertook 
researches into the history of the middle ages, lectured in metaphysics in 
the French language, and wrote a series of articles on the early Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Provencal poetry. He also addressed to a friend 
in Germany, a series of letters on the different schools and epochs of 
Christian painting. 

On his return from France, in the year 1805, Schlegel was received 
into the bosom of the Catholic church. The motives, which led to this 
extraordinary step, will, perhaps, never be fully known. Probably, it was 
in part owing to the character of his mind. In the cherished unity and 
universality of the Romish faith, there may have been something con- 
genial to his modes of thinking on literary subjects. The opposition 
which he experienced from some Protestants in Germany, particularly 
those of the Rationalist school, was not without effect. He might also 
have hoped to awake a new literary energy in the dormant Catholic mind 
of Europe. The Catholics hailed his accession to their ranks with great 
enthusiasm. After several years spent in the study of Sanscrit literature, 
Schlegel, in 1808, published his celebrated work, entitled the '< Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians." The first part is occupied with a compara- 
tive examination of the etymology and grammatical structure of the 
Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, and German languages ; the second part 
treats of the filiation and connection of the different religious and philo- 
sophical systems that prevailed in the ancient, oriental world ; and the 
last consists of metrical versions from the sacred and didactic poems of the 
Hindoos. 

In 1810, Schlegel delivered at Vienna, a course of lectures on ** Mo- 
dern History." These lectures were published in two volumes, 8vo., but 
they have long been out of print. Previously, he had edited in conjunc- 
tion with Tieck, Novalis, and his brother, a literary journal, called the 
" Athenaeum ; " and afterwards successively conducted political and 
philosophical journals, such as the " Eiiropa," the " German Museum," 
the ''Concordia;" also liberally contributing to the ''Vienna Quar- 
terly Review." He, at the same time, published various fugitive pieces in 
prose and poetry. 

In the spring of 1812, Schlegel delivered before a numerous audience 
in Vienna, his lectures on Ancient and Modern Literature. This may, 
perhaps, be regarded as his great work. An English translation appeared 
in 1818. For a number of years, subsequently to 1808, he was employed 
in editing the Austrian Observer, as Secretary to the Archduke Charles, 
and in diplomatic missions under the auspices of Metternich. He finally 
received a pension, letters of nobility, and the office of Aulic counsellor. 
In 1827, be delivered a course of lectures in Vienna, on the Philosophy of 
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Lifek They are composed of a variety of observations, psychological, on- 
tolofpcal, ethical, political, and aesthetic. In 1828, he delivered his 
lectures on the ** Philosophy of History," which are embodied in the 
volames translated by Mr. Robertson, and which was his last work, with 
the exception of nine lectures on the '' Philosophy of Language," delivered 
91 Dresden in 1828, and 1829. 

Schlegel died at Dresden, on Sunday, Jan. 11, 1829. It was said that 
he had for some time before his death been more than usually fervent in 
his devotional exercises. He had commenced writing a sentence, when 
sickness arrested his pen, and in four hours terminated his earthly 
existence. 

Schlegel married early in life a daughter of the celebrated Jew, Men- 
delsohn. She followed her husband in his change of religion. A com- 
plete edition of Schlegel's works was announced in 1822. Ten volumes, 
oat of fifteen, the proposed number, have appeared. To these fifteen 
▼olames, four are to be added, which were published in the last years of 
his life. 

The first two lectures in the Philosophy of History, along with the 
introduction, embrace man's relation to the earth — the division of mankind 
into several nations — and the twofold condition of humanity in the primi- 
tive world. The subjects discussed in the seven succeeding lectures are 
as follows : — the antiquity of China, and the general system of her empire — 
the mental culture, moral and political institutions, and philosophy of the 
Hindoos — the science and corruption of Egypt — the selection of the 
Hebrew people for the maintenance of divine revelation in its purity — the 
destinies and special guidance of that nation — account of those nations 
of classical antiquity, to whom were assigned a paramount influence 
over the world, such as the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The next 
five lectures treat of Christianity, its consolidation and wide diffusion — of 
the emigration of the German tribes, and its consequences — and of the 
Saracenic empire during the first caliphs. Then follows an account of the 
establishment of the German empire — the great schism of the West — the 
struggles of the middle ages, and the period of the crusades, down to the 
discovery of the new world, and the new awakening of science. The 
three following lectures are devoted to the religious wars — the period of 
iliuminism — and the time of the French revolution. The eighteenth and 
concluding lectures, turn on the prevailing spirit of the age, and on the 
universal regeneration of society. 

The most marked characteristic of these volumes, is the power of ex« 
tensive survey and wide generalization, which is every where prominent. 
The author delights to look at men in masses, and at the great influences 
which are at work in the world. In some of the lectures, there is 
hardly enough of circumstance and detail to diversify the current of 
general speculation. This passion for generalities, is not entirely owing 
to the nature of the subject. It is partly to be ascribed to the structure of 
the author's mind. 

Another striking characteristic, is the mixture of a religious spirit, in 
oppo^tion to all iliuminism, rationalism, indifferentism, etc. Reverence 
for the Bible is very conspicuous. There is no inconsiderable degree of 
correct religious sentiment, both Protestant and scriptural. This may be 
attributed, in part at least, to the revulsion which the author's mind expe- 
rieaced in relation to the doctrines of the French infidels, the German 
' and the present rationalist sect His return to the '' mother 
might have been in part owing to the inward need of something 
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better than the shallow waters of Protestant Germany could famish at the 
beginning of this centory. At the same time, the author is vague in mapy 
of his statements. He wanted an infusion of English point and honesty. 
He does not deal enough in personal beings and tangible doctrines. He 
frequently alludes to the existence of a fallen spirit ; but we are at a loss 
whether or not he considered him to be a personal agent. In one place 
he calls him (or it) the spirii of the times. 

The book abounds with very valuable philosophical criticism. To use 
two favorite German terms, the author looks from a very commanding 
stand-point on the various great developments of thought and feeling in 
nations and worlds of men. What can be more strictly philosophical and 
true, than such positions as these ; — '' All things should be deduced from 
God, and God himself should be considered the first existence — nature the 
second." " When man had once fallen from virtue, no determinable 
limits could be assigned to his degradation." '' So far from seeking with 
Rousseau and his disciples for the true origin of mankind, and the proper 
foundation of the social compact, in the condition of even the best and 
noblest savages, and so little disposed are we to remodel society upon this 
boasted ideal of a pretended state of nature, that we regard it, on the 
contrary, as a state of degeneracy and degradation." '' If Christ were not 
more than a Socrates, then a Socrates he were not." ** The soul pre- 
viously distracted, can regain its unity, or become again whole, only by a 
divine illumination." The discussions are conducted, almost without ex- 
ception, in a calm, serene, and unimpassioned manner. The literati in 
Germany of other schools, who stood aloof from him, or vilified him, are 
not the objects of railing accusation on his part. Some of them are inci* 
dentally noticed with commendation. 

Schlegel's residence in the Austrian capital, his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and his relations to Mctternich, will account for 
some of the erroneous, if not ** hard speeches," which he employs in the 
last volume in relation to Luther, Calvin, the reformers, and the Protestant 
nations. With considerable candor on these subjects, yet it is not difficult 
to perceive that he writes with a prejudiced pen. The last volume must 
be read with much more abatement on the score of praise than the first. 
The tenderness with which he speaks of the Jesuits, would be not a little 
remarkable, had he not lived in " the old Catholic kingdom of Austria/' 
and under the eye of Metternich. 

On the whole, the work is worthy of careful perusal, though it is ob- 
viously inferior to Schlegel's Lectures on the History of Literature. We 
have only one fault to find with the translator ; he is too zealous, or his 
zeal is not always according to knowledge. His discipleship to Schlegel 
is too thorough-going. He overflows with superlatives. He would seem 
to be anxious either to make amends for the disparagement which Schlegel 
received at the hands of many of his learned countrymen, or to magnify 
the wisdom of his own choice as a translator. He says that the Catholics 
" have produced the two greatest biblical critics of the age. Hug and 
Scholz ; " he speaks of the profound exegetists, Alber and Ackermann ; 
of Molitor, who has created a new era in biblical literature ; of Count 
Stolberg, pre-eminent for genius, erudition, and celestial purity ; and of 
others, of vast acquirements, and colossal intellects, etc. etc. The trans- 
lator must certainly be a young man. At the same time, we do not doubt 
the general excellence and fidelity of his translation. 

VOL. IX. 18 
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POPULOUSNESS OP ANCIENT NATIONS. 

We propose to collect a few scattered facts, which we have drawn from 
various sources, in relation to the population of certain portions of the ancient 
world. It is a subject which does not admit of any thing like certainty. 
Nothing similar to the modern census existed, if we make a partial exception in 
reference jto Rome. Rival nations, opposing generals, hosUle armies, had many 
temptations to exaggerate or to underrate the numbers and power of each 
other, while in general, no impartial historian was at hand to rectify conflicting 
statements. Besides, no part of the recorded memorials of antiquity has suf- 
fered so much in transmission to modern times, as numbers or facts reported by 
definite figures. Here is a peculiar liableness to corruption or alteration, often 
through the carelessness or ignorance of transcribers, while no means of re- 
storing the correct number by collation or otherwise exist 

On the question of the comparative populousness of ancient and modem 
nations, there has been a wide divergency of opinion ; it being argued on the 
one hand, that the ancient world was comparatively a desert ; and on the other, 
that its population swarmed in all quarters. In this discrepancy of opinion, it 
may be worth while to glance at the causes which operated in ancient times to 
promote, or to hinder, the increase of population. This we must do very 
briefly. 

I. Causes favorable to the populousness of ancient nations. Some of these 
causes exist at the present time in the oriental world, though it may be, with 
diminished force. 

1. A greater simplicity in the general style of living. The recollection of 
the render of the Pentateuch, and of Homer, will supply many illustrations.* 
The efiects of vegetables as food, and of water as drink, must have contributed 
greatly to the duration of human life. Animal food and wine, were, it is true, 
made use of, but to a comparatively inconsiderable extent. Alcohol^ ^ with its 
millions at a meal," was happily not discovered. Luxuries of various kinds 
were, however, known to the Romans in the latter ages of the empire, and 
contributed to open the gates of the city to the temperate Goths. The revival 
or the invention of the arts of cookery, is to be ascribed to the Italians. The 
French now give laws to the civilized world in this respect, — laws more arbi- 
trary and extensive in their application, than those of Napoleon. 

2. The absence of certain diseases, which have, in modem times, consigned 
millions to an untimely grave. It may be sufficient here to name the small- 
pox, the Asiatic cholera, and certain diseases connected with licentiousness. 

3. The great mass of the people of ancient nations were engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral labors. Very few were employed in manufactories, which, 
in modern times, especially in relation to children, have been a fruitful source 
of disease and death. To this it may be added, that but few, comparatively, in 
former times, perished by shipwreck, by hazardous experiments in mines, etc. 

4. The disgrace attached to the memory of those who died without posterity, 
and the universal custom which made the marriage of children a principal 
concern of fathers and mothers. There was, throughout many large tribes, a 
strict observance of filial duty, while, on the other hand, the preroga^ves of a 
father made a son his most valuable property. 

II. Causes unfavorable to the populousness of ancient nations. 

1. The institution of domestic slavery. At Rome, it was a custom not un- 
common to expose old, useless, or sick slaves in an island of the Tiber. 
The ergastula, or dungeons, where slaves were confined and compelled 
to work, were common all over Italy. There was a perpetual flux of 
slaves to Rome. Yet the number of people in Italy did not in- 
crease. Demosthenes inherited from his father a large number of slaves, 

* It if roentiooed by Madame Dacier, that Homer makes no mentioD of boiled meat in any of hit wnriu, 
from wbteh it is inferred that the Greeks had not as yet discovered the mode of mekiof ?esseb to beer 
lire. 
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among whom were thirty-two sword-catlers and twenty cabinet-makers. Not a 
word is said of any wives, children, or family, which they would have had, if it 
had been a common practice at Athens to breed slaves. Of course the slaves, 
being recruited from foreign lands, would be liable to much mc^e cruel treat- 
ment. It will be found that slavery was disadvantageous to the happiness and 
populousness of the ancient nations in many ways, and that its place could have 
been much better supplied by hired servants. Whether ancient slavery was 
more active in destroying human life than modern slavery, we do not profess to 
determine. The effects in both cases have been decided and mournful. Mo- 
dern Europe has, however, become free from involuntary servitude in its worst 
forms. 

2. The practice of exposing children. Plutarch mentions it as a merit in 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, that he exposed all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the son of his brother, fiumenes. Solon gave parents per- 
mission to kill their children. Seneca approves of exposing infirm children. 
Mount Taygetus, near Sparta, was renowned as the slaughtering place of 
infants. We learn in the Scriptures, that the heathen nations around Palestine 
bad the habit of sacrificing their young children to idol-gods. The practice of 
infanticide in some form, prevails among most uncivilized nations at the 
present time. Formerly it existed among civilized nations also. 

3. Wars. Ancient battles were very bloody on account of the nature of the 
weapons employed in them. The ancients drew up their men, sixteen or 
twenty, sometimes fifty deep, which made a narrow front; and it was not 
difficult to find a field, in which both armies might be marshalled. As each 
man was closely buckled to his antagonist, great slaughter was made on both 
sides, especially on that of the vanquished. The long, thin lines, required by 
firearms, and the quick decision of the contest, render many modern battles 
but partial encounters. The battles of ancient times, both by their duration, 
and by their resemblance to single combats, were wrought up to a degree of 
fury, unknown for the most part to modern times. Nothing could then engage 
the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of making slaves of their pris- 
oners. In civil wars, as we learn from Tacitus, (Hist. ii. 44,) the battles were 
the most blt>ody, because the prisouers were not slaves. Instances are fre- 
quent, in ancient history, of cities besieged, whose inhabitants, rather than 
open their gates, murdered their wives and children, and rushed themselves on 
a voluntary death. The ancient Israelites, the ancient Greek republics, and 
Rome, were in almost perpetual war. Probably the same was the case in 
respect to other nations of whose history we have less information. Chris- 
tianity has, without doutt, contributed greatly to soilen the ferocity of wars, if 
Botto diminish their number. 

4. The prevalence of factions in ancient nations, resulting from the want of a 
good government or an efficient police. Where one party prevailed, whether 
nobles or people, the conquerors frequently butchered all of the opposite party 
who fell into their hands, and banished such as had been fortunate enough to 
escape without form of law or trial. The copiousness and energy of Thu- 
cydides, seem to sink when he attempts to describe the disorders which arose 
from faction in all the Grecian commonwealths. Think also of the blood which 
was poured out like water in the violent changes which took place in the 
Persian government Think of the Gracchi, of Sylla, of Marius, in Roman 
history,* of Dionysius the elder, who murdered, in cold blood, above 10,000 of 
his fellow citizens ; of the thirty tyrants at Athens, who murdered 1,200 of the 
people without trial ; of Agathocles, who, in conjunction with the people, 
killed 4,t)00 nobles and banished 6,000 ; of the inhabitants of iBgests, who to 
the number of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and child, for the sake of their 
money* fiut it is unnecessary to cite further examples. 

Su The ancients were subject to some fatal diseases, while they were igno- 
rant of the remedies. It is not to be doubted but the progress of medical 
science has done xmich to strengthen and prolong human life, Rome, Athens, 

* Tktt^mdent «f nradern history will here Mil to mind the Pttriiian manacra oa St. Baitho1oBM«*8 
4ajr ; iha pmnecmtinn of tha Jawi over tha whole world ; the azpolaioa of the Moori ftom Spaia, ete. 
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and the Egyptian cities, might have heen spared some of the pestilences, which 
horribly desolated their dwellmgs, if they had been under the control of an 
efficient municipal govenunent, aided by practised and scientific physicians. 

6. The ancients were ignorant of many of the improvements of modern times, 
by which labor is sobdividedf — diversified demands for labor created, — new 
kinds of food discovered, and a vastly larger population supported on small 
territories. 

Before proceeding to detail facts in regard to particular nations, it may be 
well to say that the present condition of some portions of the eastern world is 
no criterion of the ancient state. Palestine was once the glory of all lands ; 
it has long been cursed by a wretched government and a wretched people. 
The vast regions watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, are full of the vestiges 
of perished cities and nations. Civilized and mighty nations once flourished 
along the Oxus, in the valleys of the Hindoo Koosh, on the plains of Hin- 
doostan. The sands of the desert have for ages been encroaching on Egypt 
Under the inflaences of a high degree of civilization, thousands swarmed 
where hundreds are now found. All northern Africa was formerly filled with a 
civilized and Christian population. Ten millions now live where once was the 
abode of fifty millions. There is no question but that Mohammedanism has 
been a most prolific cause of depopulating the finest portions of the globe. 
The Ottoman government is not to be compared with many of the ancient 
heathen States, in the protection which it has afforded to life and property. She 
has been to Africa and Asia, not so much a wise and paternal government, as 
an organized system of extortion and robbery. 



Moses has left ns accurate enumerations of the Israelites. The men able to 
bear arms, somewhat exceeded 600,000 ; and, including the Levites, to nearly 
620,000. li^ according to a common principle of cidculation, we admit the 
whole people, women and children included, to have been four times as many, 
we shall then have nearly 2,500,000. But we must include an additional 
number, resulting from the institutions of polygamy and slavery, and '*the 
mixed multitude," who followed in the train of the camp. Moses could not 
have conducted through the desert a much less number than 3,000,000. A 
question now arises, Was it possible, within the limits of Palestine, to find 
support for 80 large a number? No doubt, if we include all the country be- 
tween the Jordan and the Euphrates, there was room enough for 3,000,000. 
But the first object of Moses was to bring the whole people into the country 
west of the Jordan, and to leave the nations on the eastern side unmolested, if 
they granted him free passage into Palestine. After the two and a half tribes 
were provided for on the east of the Jordan, there would remain 2,500,000 to 
people the western side. Was this possible ? * When it was first occupied by 
tlie Israelites, the land of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of the Jordan ; the breadth 
at no part exceeding fifty miles, while the length hardly amounted to three 
times that space. Canaan, it must be admitted, could not be compared to 
Egypt in respect to corn. There is no Nile to scatter an inexhaustible fer- 
tility. Still it was not without reason that Moses described it as '^ a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills ; t land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegra- 
nates ; a land of oil-olive and honey ; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.^ 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy of this picture. 
Near Jericho the wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, which 
give the finest oiL In places subjected to irrigation, the same field, after a 

* 860 UkrkmfSiie* L««« of Moaea, i. 100. Soom wriien choote to Mmit the wboh IsnAlitisfa popula- 
tioo at tliia Ijuw i»9;/W9JMNl 
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crop of wheat in May, prodaccs pulse in autamn. Several of the trees are 
continually bearing flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is festooned by the tendrils 
of the vine. If the vegetation seems to languish or to become extinct, during 
the extreme heats ; if in the mountains it is all seasons detached and inter- 
rupted, such exceptions to the general luxuriance, are not to be ascribed to 
the general character of all hot climates, but also to the state of barbarism in 
which the great mass of the present population is immersed. Some remains 
are now to be found of the walls which the ancient cultivators built to support 
the soil on the declivities of the mountains ; tbe form of the cisterns in which 
they collected the rain-water; and traces of the canals by which this water was 
distributed over the fields. These labors necessarily created a prodigious 
fertility under a burning sun, where a little moisture was the only requisite to 
revive the vegetable world. The flocks of the Arabs, still find in Canaan a 
luxuriant pasture, while the bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their deli- 
cious stores, which are sometimes seen flowing down the surface. The 
opinions just stated receive an ample confirmation from the Roman historians. 
Tacitus says, ** The soil is rich and the atmosphere drv ; the country yields all 
the fruits which are known in Italy, besides balm and dates." Hist. v. 6. In 
the eye of the Arabian, Abulfeda, the vines, the fig-trees, and the olive-grovea, 
with which the limestone-cliffs of Judea were once covered, identified them- 
selves with the richest returns of agricultural wealth, and more than compen- 
sated for the absence of those spreading fields, waving with corn, which are 
necessary to the mind of a European, Qie ideas of fruitfulness, comfort, and 
abundance.^ But we may fairly admit the testimony of Moses. He had him- 
self sent spies into the country, and was at pains to obtain satisfactory in- 
formation as to its nature ; and these spies, not excepting those who excited 
the Israelites to mutiny against him, gave their testimony to its extreme 
fertility. 

Besides, the promised land was more extensive than our maps make it A 
part of Lebanon with its fruitful vales, ought to be included in it ; and the ten 
tribes and a half on the west of the Jordan, extended their settlements south- 
ward into Arabia. Again, every Israelite could enclose and use his land as his 
own, except in the seventh year. As the herds were driven into the deserts, 
common pasturage occasioned no damage to individual proprietors. Palestine 
could thus sustain a greater population than a country equally good, in which 
from the rights of common, the best possible use of the fields cannot be made. 
In Palestine, very little ground was required for wood, or for raising flax and 
sheep. The Israelites, probably, had more wool than they could consume ; and 
of course could manufacture and sell it to strangers, (Prov. xxxi. 24,) and with 
the money thence arising, purchase articles which their own country did not 
produce in sufiicient abundance. People in southern climates are also satisfied 
with less food than those in northern. Finally, we mav conclude that God in 
his providence, particularly favored tlie land of Israel. It was a land which 
he emphatically cared for. 

In the time of the Judges, we find in all Israel, only 426,700 men able to 
bear arms ; and during a short war carried on with great fury, they became 
66,000 less. Judges xx. 2, 15, 17. Saul could not collect more than 390,000 
men. 1 Sam. ii. 8. But whether, on either of these occasions, those residing 
in the more distant parts, were included, is uncertain. The tribe of Judah 
seems not to have furnished her full number at Saul's command, as only 32,000 
men appeared. The numerous unsuccessful wars had, doubtless, diminished 
the population of the tribes, many of the people having been made prisoners 
and slaves. The next enumeration was the celebrated one undertaken by 
David. From the command issued by him, from the time of nine months al- 
lotted to carrying it into effect, and from the words, 2 Sani. xxiv. 1 — 8, we see 
that this enrolment comprehended the people in the most remote places, even 
in the Syrian and Arabian deserts ; only that the tribes of Liovi and Benjamin, 

* RuMell*! Palestine, p. 96w Also the Essay of H. E. Warnekros on the Ferlilitjr of Palestine, eonUioed 
an the 7th and 8th vols, of EiefalM>rB*s Repertoriam. 
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the two weakest of all, are said to have been spared. 1 Chron. zxi. 6. The 

Sreat amoant of the nambers need not appear incredible, because between the 
iediterranean and the Euphrates more might have found room. It does not, 
however, seem credible that the whole people should have increased, by births 
alone^ from 330,000 to more than 1,000,000 ; or that the tribe of Judah, which in 
Saul's time could muster only 32,000 men, should now, by births alone, have 
amounted to 500,000. Probably, however, many who had retired to foreign 
lands, in the unsettled state of the times in Saul's reign, had returned when 
David ascended the throne. Besides, many proselytes from the conquered 
countries might be included. According to the book of Samuel, Joab found 
800,000 in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah; total, 1,300,000. According to 
Chronicles, there were in Israel 1,100,000 ; in Judah 470,000 ; total, 1,570,000, 
making a difference of 270,000. It is difficult to reconcile these statements. 
If there be no error in the copying, it is possible that some districts were in- 
cluded in the account in Chronicles, which are omitted in that of Kings. 
According to the least number, the people of Israel, women and children in- 
cluded, amounted to more than 5,000,000. David had in addition, 150,000 
tributary Canaanites, with their wives and children ; as also the conquered 
nations, at least those among them who had not become Israelites by circum- 
cision, and the slaves, who might, however, chiefly belong to the conquered 
nations. 

The number of the Israelites under Jeroboam and Abijah, which is men- 
tioned 2 Chron. xiii. 2, is nearly the same with that under David, if we only 
suppose that all who could bear arms were present in one battle. For the ten 
tribes mustered 800,000, and Judah and Benjamin 400,000. The list of fighting 
men, 2 Chron. xvii. 14, 18, belonging to the kingdom of Judah alone, under 
Jehoshaphat, reaches the great amount of 1,160,000. In the reign of Uzziah, a 
century later, only 307,500 men, able to bear arms, could be mustered. 

Josephus informs us, that in his time, tliere were in Galilee, two hundred and 
four cities and towns ; that the largest of the cities had 150,000, and the small- 
est towns 15,000 inhabitants. Hence we can account for it, that Josephus 
himself, in this small province, short of forty miles long and thirty broad, col- 
lected an army of nearly 100,000 men.* At the Passover, A. D. 65, when Ces- 
tius Gallus was president of the province of Syria, 3,000,000 Jews were presentf 
The number of those who were carried captive during the war with the 
Romans, was 97,000. The number who perished during &e whole siege, was 
1,100,000; the greater part of whom did not belong to Jerusalem, but had 
come up from the country to attend the Passover.): The whole number of 
Jews who were destroyed during the entire seven years before the actual 
taking of the city, is summed up by archbishop Usher, from Lipsius, out of 
Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. 



Sparta, — ^There were present in the battle of Platflea, 5,000 Spartans, 35,000 
Helots, and 10,000 Perioeci. The whole number of Spartans that bore arms, 
amounted, on another occasion, to 6,000, which, according to the same propor- 
tion, would give 56,000 for the number of Helots capable of bearing arms, and 
for the whole population 224,000. If then the State of Sparta possessed 9,000 
lots, there were 20 male Helots to each, and there remained 44,000 for the 
service of the State, and of individuals. The account of Thucydides, that the 
Chians had the greatest number of slaves of any one State after the Lacede- 
monians, does not compel us to set the amount higher, because the great 
number of slaves in iBgina disappeared when that island lost its freedom; and 
Athens, during the Pelopennesian war, certainly did not possess 200,000 slaves. 
The number of Periceci, able to bear arms, would, accordiug to the above pro- 
portion, amount only to 16,000 ; but we must suppose that a large portion of 

• Jowph. BelL Jod. IL xx^ 6L f lb. IL ziv. 3. X JoMph. B«1L Jud. VL x. 3. 
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them remained behind in the Pelopennesas ; for since the PericBci were poe* 
sessed of thirty thousand lots, (thoagh of less extent,) there mast have been 
about the same number of families, and we thus get at least 120,000 men ; and 
upon the whole, for the 3,800 square miles of Livonia, a suitable population of 
380,000 souls * 

Mka. — According to the map of Barbie da Bocage, the area of Attica, with 
the two islands of Salamis and Helena, amounts to about 874 square miles. 
The whole population of Attica would be known, if we could separately ascer- 
tain the number of the citizens, resident aliens and slaves, together with their 
wives and children. On an occasion of a distribution of corn, which, like all 
other distributions, was made according to the register of the adult citizens of 
18 years of age and upwards, a scrutiny was instituted in the archonship of 
Lysiniachus, Olymp. Ixxxiii. 4, into the genuineness of their birth. There 
were then found, according to Philochorus, only 14,240 genuine citizens ; and 
4,700 who bad assumed Uie rights of citizens unjustly, were in consequence 
sold as slaves. Previously, therefore, there were 19,000 persons, who passed 
for citizens. After the breaking out of the Pelopennesian war, besides 13,000 
heavy armed infantry, there were also 16,000 others in Athens, who consisted 
of the oldest and youngest citizens, and a certain nnmber of resident .aliens ; 
the number of citizens must therefore at that time have been higher. An 
enumeration of the people was effected by Demetrius Pbalereus, when archou 
at Athens, in Olymp. cxvii. 4, and yielded, according to Ctesicles, 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 resident aliens, and 400,000 slaves. .From this very important 
statement, the whole number of the population of Attica has been variously 
estimated. In accordance with the usual rule of statistics, the adults have been 
generally taken as a fourth part of the population. This would give for the 
citizens 84,000, the aliens 40,000, and the slaves 400,000. St Croix errone- 
ously adds 100,000 children to the number of slaves ; the children were, doubt- 
less, reckoned in the 400,000. It will be sufficient to estimate the slaves, 
including women and children, at 365,000 ; and the whole population at 
500,000 ; of whom the larger proportion were men. If 180,000 are reckoned 
for Athens and the harbors, and 20,000 for the mines, there then remain 
300,000 souls for the other 608 square miles in Attica, which gives something 
less than 493i to a square mile, which with the numbers of small market-places, 
villages, and farms that were in Attica, is not to be wondered atf **The 
fruits of the earth, and native products of our soil,"8avs Xenophon, "are a proof 
of the temperature of our climate and the mildness of our seasons ; for we have 
plants which bear in great abundance in our country, which will never grow in 
others ; and our sea, as well as land, abounds in all things necessary for life or 
luxury ; add to this, that all the blessings which the ffods have made peculiar to 
the different seasons of the year, begin earlier and end later with us, than in 
any part of the world." X 

Baotia. — Xenophon says that the number of the Athenians was equal to all 
the Bceotians ; that is the citizens of the one country to the citizens of the 
other. Of course, from 80 to 90,000 included the whole free population of 
Boeotia. Of the number of slaves we have no information. Thebes had 6,000 
citizens able to bear arms, when it was besieged by Demetrius. 

Corinth, — Timaeus asserts that Corinth had 460,000 slaves, in early times, 
before Athens had obtained possession of the commerce of Greece and the 
sovereignty of the seas. There were eight tribes of free citizens who dwelt at 
Corinth. In the Cynophali we discover a class of Corinthian Helots. 

Sicyon, — In this city there were four tribes of free citizens, and also bonds- 
men, of whom the names Corynephori and Catonacophori have been pre- 
served. 

JEgina. — Aristotle mentions that this island, at one time, contained 470,000 
slaves. This statement seems to be correct, though it has been called in 

* C. O. Maeller't Hiit. and Antiquitios of the Doric Race, ii. 45. 

t Boeekh, Public Economy of Atbeni, i. A3. 

X X«nophon*» Dlacoane on Improving the iUvenoe of the State of Athens, p. L 
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qnestioii by Hume. C. O. MtiUer has accurately determined the area of 
iCgina, from Cell's map of Argolis, aod made it 42 square miles, English ; thus 
increasing the possibility of a large slave population, especially, if we assume, 
as is probable, that ^gina, in early times, had possessions on the coast of 
Argolis. 

Syharis. — ^Tbe free citizens of Sybaris, able to bear arms, and actually drawn 
out into battle, were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra, with 100,000 
citizens of Crotona, another Greek city, contiguous to them, and were defeated. 
This is the account of Diodorus Siculus, and also of Strabo. 

•^gr^en/um.— -Diodorus says that this city, when it was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, had 20,000 citizens, 200,000 strangers, besides slaves. The 
women and children are not included. On the whole, this city must have con- 
tained nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants. They were industrious cultivators of 
the neighboring fields, and traded with their wine and oil to Africa. 

Syracuse, — Diodorus gives to Dionysius the elder, an army of 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and a feet of 400 galleys. The distinction of the people at 
Syracuse, was first the Gamori, viz. the old Corinthian colonists, who had taken 
possession of the large lots, and divided the land ; secondly, a Demus ; and 
thirdly, slaves on the estates of the nobles, whose number became proverbial. 
These were without doubt native Sicilians. The Sicilian and Italian towns 
were very large in comparison witli those of the Peloponnesus. 

HeracUa, — This city situated on the Pontus, possessed a great number of 
slaves, who were often employed as sailors. 

The births and deaths of the citizens of Rome were duly registered ; and if 
any writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the annual amount, or the 
common average, we might produce some satisfactory calculation. The most 
diligent researches have collected only the following circumstances ; which 
slight and imperfect as they are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the 
question of the populousness of ancient Rome. 1. When the capital of the 
empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty-one 
miles. It should not be forgotten that the form of the city was almost that of a 
circle; the geometrical figure which is known to contain the largest space 
within any given circumference. 2. The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in 
the Augustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight 
and authority, observes that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city ; and 
that the want of ground, which was probably contracted on every side by 
gardens and villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient practice of 
raising the houses to a considerable height in the air. But the loftiness of 
these buildings, which often consisted of hasty work and insufficient materials, 
was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted 
by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices, within the 
walls of Rome, should not exceed the measure of 70 feet from the ground. 
3. Juvenal laments, as it should seem from his own experience, the hardships 
of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, 
without delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in the little 
towns of Italy, a cheerful, commodious dwelling, at the same price which they 
annually paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House-rent was, therefore, 
immoderately dear; the rich acquired at an enormous expense, the ground, 
which they covered with palaces and gardens ; but the mass of the people were 
crowded into a narrow space ; and the different floors and apartments of the 
same house, were divided, as is still the custom of Paris and other cities, 
among several families of plebeians. 4. The total number of houses in the four- 
teen regions of the city, is accurately stated in the description of Rome, com- 
posed under the reign of Theodosius, and they amounted to 48,382. The two 
classes of domua and of tnsti/^B, into which they Are divided, include all the 
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habitations of the capital of every rank and name, from the marble palace of the 
Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofly and 
narrow lodgingr-house, where the poet Codrus and his wife, were permitted to 
hire a wretched garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the same 
average, which, under similar circumstances, has been found applicable to 
Paris, and allow but twenty-five persons to each house of every degree, we 
may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 1,200,000; a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty empire.* 



RUSSIAN SLAVERY. 

'* The ancient Slavonians and Russians," says Karamzin, " saffered 
neither despotism nor slavery to exist among them, and considered unfet- 
tered liberty the chief happiness of man. The landlord was the head of 
the family ; the father ruled over his children, the husband over his wife, 
the brother over his sisters ; every family built its hut apart from all others, 
in order that they might live peaceably and in security ; hence each 
family found a kind of miniature republic, in which ancient usages had 
the force of a code of laws.'' But as their acquaintance with the civilized 
and luxurious Greeks increased, and they learned something of the advan- 
tages of social life, they gradually became willing to forego part of their 
savage liberty, in order to secure new sources of gratification. 

The Russian popalatioa from the earliest ai^es, appears to have been 
divided into three classes — Buiars or nobles, similar in rank to the ancient 
Scottish Barons ; Ludi, consisting of warriors and freemen, and classified 
according to their occupation and service ; and lastly, Rubi or slaves. 
The latter were prisoners taken in war, their descendants, and persons 
who had forfeited their freedom by breaking the laws. Such, however, as 
had conditionally sold themselves or their children into slavery, were called 
Halops ; for, according to their usages, fathers, in their free condition, 
had power, by a deed called kahaln^ to sell their own children into slavery, 
either for a certain number of years, or during the life of the purchaser. 
Debtors, also, who could not satisfy their creditors, became their slaves 
until their debts should be discharged by their labor. Others, again, being 
unable to support their families, and desirous of living under the protection 
of a boiar^ enrolled themselves among his vassals. These conditional (slaves 
were also styled yakuprice^ " purchased," or knhalnie litfii, ** vassals by 
contract ; " and they differed from the rahi in this, that they could not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of; for they, like bondmen for a limited time 
among the Jews, had the prospect of again returning to freedom ; whereas 
the rnbi possessed no rights whatever, and were in all respects, the prop- 
erty of their masters, who had over them the power of life and death. 

The Russian historians say, that this distinction between partial and 
complete slavery continued to be respected until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that, with the exceptions above specified, the great 
body of the Russian peasantry were free ; the proprietors of the lands on 
which they were settled had no power either to sell them, pawn them, 
leave them by will to their posterity, or give them in dowry, as is done at 
the present day. , They were at full liberty to remove from the lands of 

• Gibboa^s Decline aad Fall of the Ruman Empire, iii. S51. Brutier*i tdiliun of Tacitus, ii. 380. 
VOL. IX. 19 
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one lord, and settle on those of another, after having paid the rents agreea- 
bly to law and usage. In 1550, however, the time of this change of resi- 
dence was limited to the week before and the week after St. George's 
day, in the autumn. But in the year 1597, Tzar Theodor.Ivanovitch 
issued a ukaz, prohibiting the free migration of the peasantry, and com- 
manding them to be registered and kept upon the lands which they had 
occupied. This statute was, however, revoked in 1602, and the peasantry 
regained their former freedom. The deliverance, nevertheless was of short 
duration. The power and turbulence of the minor nobles were such as to 
oblige Tzar Gudonoff to renew the enslaving act by which a great part of 
the people were deprived of their right of free migration. In 1(507 this act 
was cohfirmed by the Tzar, and sanctioned by both the civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

In 1()22, Tzar Michael Feodrovitch, by ukaz, commanded all the 
peasantry to be registered on the lands belonging to the crown and nobles ; 
and the latter were strictly forbidden to receive such as had been already 
inscribed on the rolls of their neighbors. In Chap. ii. of the Code of the 
father of Peter the Great, it is enacted, "That the peasantry shall be 
judged according to the register-books ; and in case any man be found to 
have removed from the place where he has been enrolled, he shall be com- 
pelled to return.'' From this same chapter it is also evident, that the 
peasantry were already sold with the lands which they cultivated, yet still 
these edicts, which gradually reduced the poor peasants of Russia into 
bondage, did not describe the extent of the landholder's power over his 
vassals, until, in the succeeding reign of Peter the Great, the following 
enactments were made. 

In the census, taken in 1718, by order of this emperor, all the existing 
degrees of vassalage were set aside, and the people were reduced to one 
common rubric, that of ra6t, (slaves). By two other edicts, he commanded 
the lord of the manor to pay the capitation-tax for the peasantry living on 
his lands, and to furnish the required levies of recruits. In executing these 
decrees, the lord of the soil necessarily assumed unlimited power over his 
tenants, and at this time the practice was tolerated of selling them not only 
in families but also individually. 

"From this period," says the Russian historian, Boltin, "the nobles 
began to exercise the same power over the lives and property of their 
halnps and peasants, as had been exercised, in ancient times, only over 
prisoners taken in war. There is, indeed, no law by which the peasant, as 
an individual, is made the slave of his landlord. Custom introduced them 
by degrees to serve in the palaces of the nobles, in direct opposition to the 
laws on this subject ; and under the denomination of domestics, they came 
to be sold individually ; and this, being tolerated at the commencement, 
has, by length of time and usage, obtained the power of law." Thus, with 
one hand, Peter did much to civilize the Russians, while, with the other, 
he counterbalanced this benefit, by riveting the chains of slavery. 

The emperor Alexander felt deeply for the degraded state of the com- 
mon Russians, and by various edicts, sought to meliorate their condition, 
and to ease the weight of their chains, but such was the power and influ- 
ence of the nobles, that his autocratic power was nearly powerless. 

At the present time, the Russian slaves compose the most numerous 
class of subjects. They may properly be divided into two orders — slaves 
belonging to the crown, and slaves belonging to the nobles. In the former 
division, are included, first, the peasants who are settled on crown lands. 
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and therefore considered national property. Next, the slaves who formerly 
belonged to the bishops, monasteries, and churches, but were appropriated 
to the use of the government in 1764. These enjoy greater privileges than 
those belonging to the nobles ; because they have full power over the fruits 
of their own fields and labor, and can dispose of their movable property as 
they please. By an edict of Alexander, in 1801, they are permitted to 
hold lands, but not slaves ; and with the consent of their stewards, to carry 
on trade of any kind, to become merchants, manufacturers, etc. They 
generally live in large villages, and are governed by their own elders or 
starostiy who collect the taxes, ballot for recruits, and regulate the common 
affairs of the village community. But though, in this division, the great 
body are possessed of superior privileges, yet the lot of vast numbers is very 
severe ; for, of the peasantry belonging to the empire, many thousands 
belong to the mines, others to the government manufactories, many even 
to those of private individuals. All the various establishments in Russia, 
known under the name of fabrics and zavods, are worked by slaves. For 
instance ; two or three hundred are sent to some cloth manufactory, to 
become weavers and dyers ; an equal number to some foundery, to become 
engineers, smiths, carpenters, etc. ; though totally unacquainted with these 
trades. Nor is it uncommon to make grants of the labor of the crown- 
peasantry to foreign speculators in different branches of foreign manufac- 
tures, which the government are desirous of encouraging among their sub- 
jects. Frequently the vassals experience unfeeling treatment. In these in- 
stitutions, they and their children are compelled to labor for a sorry subsist- 
ence in order to enrich some needy foreigner whom the government thinks 
proper thus to favor. The greater number of the manufactories belonging 
to the crown are likewise under the direction of foreigners, each of whom 
has for workmen, his troop of slaves ; varying in number, from a hundred 
to many thousands, according to the extent of their works. The merchants, 
who have manufactories, are generally supplied with workmen from the 
slaves of the nobility ; as few of them are permitted to hold slaves on any 
condition themselves, and free workmen are not to be obtained. The 
slaves attached to the mines, manufactories, and public works of govern- 
ment, or of individuals, have scanty means of subsistence, are subjected to 
hard labor, and the almost total neglect of their moral and religious im- 
provement. But the desire to promote commerce, the revenues of the 
crown, and the political influence of the nation close up both eyes and ears 
to the miseries endured by more than 250,000 slaves thus employed 
throughout the empire. The English operative is a freeman ; has his 
choice both of labor and master, and a full power over his earnings; the 
Russian workman is a slave, and is deprived of these invaluable blessings. 
Catharine II. gave tens of thousands of these poor creatures, not only as 
rewards to the able men who had served her armies, and in her councils, 
but to enrich her favorites I The usual method adopted by Alexander 
was, to limit his grants from the crown lands and peasantry, in reward of 
services rendered to the country, to twelve years. This kind of benefice 
is called arende. The person receiving such grant has the revenues of 
the villages for the period specified ; after which they revert to the crown, 
though sometimes the time is prolonged by a renewal of the grant In 
writing to a nobleman, to whom he had granted an arende^ the emperor 
says: '* The peasants of Russia are for the greater part slaves; it is 
unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the degradation and misery of such a 
atate. I have sworn, therefore, not to increase the number of these 
wretched beings ; and have laid it down as a principle not to dispose of 
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peasants as property. The estate is granted to yourself, and to your pos- 
terity, as a tenure for life ; which is a tenure differing from those generally 
granted in this point alone, that the peasants cannot be sold or alienated, 
as beasts of burden. You know my motives ; I am convinced you would 
act in the same manner, were you in my place." 

We come now to speak of the slaves belonging to the nobles. Those 
belonging to the crown are not nbove fovrteeti millions, while those belong*- 
ing to the nobility are estimated at more than twenty-one millions, male 
and female. 

A nobleman's property is not estimated by his land, but by "the number 
of souls he possesses." According to Alexander's ukazes of 1808 and 
1812, they are not in future to be individually sold, or separated from the 
lands they cultivate, yet there are, practically, many ways of frustrating 
these edicts. By an ukaz of 1782, the slaves may be removed, with their 
families, from one part of the empire to another ; which kind of coloniza- 
tion has been much practised since the conquest of the Crimea, Besarabia, 
and the northern parts of the Caucasus, where numerous villages of peasan- 
try, from the interior of Russia are now settled. 

Uspenskoy further affirms, that, according to the 2d and 22d chapters 
of the Russian code, and the ukazes of 1767 and 1797, the slaves have no 
right in law against their masters ; for every complaint of the slave against 
him is considered an act of rebellion. Consequently, such of the nobles 
as employ their own slaves in their manufactories, etc., work them as they 
please, being under no restrictions. Until 1811, the nobles had power to 
send their refractory slaves into exile to Siberia ; but this power was taken 
from them by Alexander ; and at present they can only be exiled after 
judgment has been regularly passed upon them in the common courts of 
justice. 

The Russian slave has, strictly speaking, no rights, and can possess no 
property ; himself, his wife, his children, and all he possesses, are the 
property of his lord ; on whose will, also, his entry into the matrimonial 
state entirely depends. And though the laws of the church do not allow 
marriage unless with the willing consent of both parties, yet it frequently 
happens, that marriage is brought about by the interest of the lord, or the 
caprice of his stewards, and not by the mutual affection of the parties 
chiefly concerned. How can agriculture, or any other national interest 
prosper, where the laborer has, in law, no personal possession, no personal 
freedom, no excitement to industry? 

Many of the nobles are very ingenious in inventing apologies for the 
system. ** The slaves," say they, ** are as free as we are ; for the Tzar 
has as much power over us as we have over them ; we, our children, and 
our property, are as entirely at his disposal as the persons and property of 
our vassals are at ours." Some of the nobles, however, earnestly wish to 
see the peasantry restored to their ancient freedom, and to have an equi- 
table system of law introduced for all classes. Dr. Pinkerton remarks, that 
he is acquainted with many noblemen who govern their peasantry upon 
truly paternal principles, and take great pains to promote the prosperity, 
health, and comfort of their slaves. Certain advantages are, doubtless, 
connected with the system, but what we complain of is, that an irrespon- 
sible power should be lodged in the hands of so many over the great body 
of the subjects. In point of law and privilege, there is a very great dif- 
ference between these slaves and the poor in some other countries. A 
plentiful supply of what is required to mere animal subsistence is not to 
prejudice us in favor of bondage. 
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Alexander had a great desire to see the poor Russian mujik raised from 
his servile vassalage into the rank of a freeman ; but his plans for bringing 
this about met with the determined resistance of the principal boiars. 
Since his death, nothing effectual has been attempted to accelerate the 
event. Alexander restored liberty of migration to the serfs of Esthonia 
and Courland, and placed them, with the consent of the nobles, in the 
condition of freemen. 

The slaves of rich nobles generally enjoy a much greater degree of free- 
dom than those of the poorer nobles. The former are lefl to cultivate their 
own land, to engage in traffic, and to follow trades in the towns ; though 
others are obliged to work for their masters three days in the week, and 
have only the remaining days to cultivate their own fields, and gain a sup- 
port for their families. But the peasantry belonging to the poor nobles are 
compelled to work for their masters the greater part of the time. In con- 
sequence of these petty lords possessing little property, or living above their 
income, their agricultural peasants are burthened while their domestic 
slaves drag out a life of idleness, scanty subsistence, and misery. The 
number of these petty nobles is constantly increasing, first, from the subdi- 
vision of the Russian property in every generation, by the Russian law, 
the estates of the father being divided among his children ; and, secondly, 
from the constant augmentation of the nobility, through rank obtained in 
the civil and military services ; as every one, on attaining the rank of 
captain is thereby ennobled. 

Many of the nobles pass a great part of the year on their estates, and 
themselves direct the agricultural employments of their vassals. But the 
great majority entrust the government of their villages to stewards, who 
live among the peasantry, superintend the cultivation of the estate, sell the 
corn at the neighboring market, and remit the revenue to the family resi- 
dent at Moscow, or some other town. The estate is often let a certain 
number of years to farmers, who are lefl at full liberty to work the peas- 
antry and land as they please. 

The greater part of the dnmesiic slaves, male and female, are unmarried, 
and form a distinct class of themselves. Their numbers are so great, that 
free scope is given to idleness, and to habits which ruin their constitution, 
and vitiate their morals. It is not unusual to find in a single family of the 
nobility, thirty or forty females, from sixteen to thirty years of age, all 
unmarried, most of them employed the whole year in embroidery and other 
needle work ; while as many more men-servants, under the name of coach- 
men, grooms, etc., are spending a life of sloth and sin, a great part of 
whom might be advantageously employed on the farm. But the family 
would suffer were the number of these slaves retrenched. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find two hundred or five hundred of these domestics attached 
to the residence of the principal nobles, forming bands of musicians, actors, 
singers, dancers, etc. At a tournament acted and prepared by the nobles 
of Moscow in 1811, there were 100,000 spectators present, and a vast 
multitude of slaves, in the capacity of riders, whose horses and trappings 
were of the most splendid description. 
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IMPORTANCE OP EMINENT PERSONAL PIETY. 

The importance of eminent personal piety might be shown in many 
ways. It is beneQcial to health, and the general condition of the human 
body. It strengthens and enlarges the human mind. ** A good under- 
standing have all they who do his commandments." It promotes benevo- 
lence of feeling and purity of manners. It greatly increases individual hap- 
piness in life and in death. Those who are eminently pious, God guides 
by his counsel, and opens for them an abundant entrance into heaven. 
We wish, however, in this place, to show the importance of eminent 
piety, upon society at large, or upon the state of the country in which we 
live. We cannot be good without doing good. We cannot be decidedly 
pious, without inducing others to become so. In other words, a pure 
church is one of the greatest blessings to a country. Pious men are the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world. 

1. In the first place, eminent piety is important in its influence on a 
small community, like that of a town. A country or a large community is 
divided for the sake of convenience into towns. A town is a republic on a 
small scale. The great difficulty in managing the affairs of a town, arises 
firom the selfishness of some of the inhabitants. They will not relinquish 
any personal advantage for the good of their neighbors. Hence proceed 
ill-will, contention, lawsuits, settled enmity. But eminent piety would 
be a corrective of all this. It enlarges and liberalizes the mind, teaches a 
man to love his neighbor as himself, and to regard all men as his neighbors. 
It makes him kind and condescending. In other words, it is constantly 
diminishing his selfishness. 

The support which is rendered to schools, and other important objects, 
the relations of one town with another, and the general character and 
influence of a town, all «re greatly dependent on the state of religion in 
that town. Nothing will be a substitute for eminent piety. Wealth, r^ 
spectability of connections, ancestors, schools, morality, are no safeguards 
without piety. This hallows and blesses all the rest. It sends its pure 
influence every where. Righteousness exalts a town as well as a nation ; 
and a low state of religion is a reproach to any town as well as to any 
nation. It is well that the organization of a church is entirely distinct from 
that of a town, and the condition of membership in one, distinct from that 
of citizenship in the other. Nevertheless, their interests are the same. 
A large and spiritual church is the greatest blessing to a town. A well- 
managed, educated, moral, religious town, is an unspeakable benefit to a 
church. Their influence is mutual and strong, and ought to be, and can 
be decidedly salutary. 

2. In the second place, the need of eminent piety grows out of the 
great extent of territory embraced in this country, and the consequent 
danger of division and disunion. Our country stretches literally from 
sea to sea, and includes several varieties of climate. Products of soil and 
articles of commerce are widely diverse ; different ancestry, associations, 
local interests, neighbors, and many other causes and occasions of vari- 
ance and ill-will. Notwithstanding, there is no indispensable necessity of 
civil war, or of secret enmity. Real religion, prevailing through the whole 
<x>untry, would be a sufficient safeguard. It would nourish kind and 
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liberal feelings, large and ' comprehensive views. The man, who comes 
under its influence, would break away from the shackles of ancestry, of 
aristocracy, of territorial division, and of every other thing which hinders 
the exercise of the most generous patriotism. There are no fetters in the 
gospel but those of love ; no bounds but the outermost limits of human 
existence. Wherever there is a being made in the image of God, there is 
our brother and sister and mother. The prevalence of such a spirit would 
cause our public men in all parts of the country, to unite on those points 
in politics and political economy, which are known and settled. There 
are such points. This government has not gone on for forty or fifty years 
at random. There are fixed starting points, there are guiding principles. 
The word of God contains such principles. The book of Proverbs is full 
of them. The wisest rulers in every age have perceived them, and have 
tried to bring them into operation, but their efibrts have been counteracted 
and opposed by the ignorance, caprice, passion, or malice of those with 
whom they were called to co-operate. The prevalence of such a spirit, 
would cause our public men to discover and arrange those principles or 
points, which are now unknown or unsettled. They would give thero* 
selves to patient attention and investigation. Their object in writing and 
in discussion, would be to elicit the truth. The great object of meeting 
in congress or in a State legislature, would be to consider those topics har- 
moniously, which are not yet determined, but which are necessary for the 
adjustment of the interests of the whole country. It would lead men from 
all parts of the land, to dwell on the things in which they are agreed, 
rather than on those on which they differ. They would not aggravate the 
misfortunes or disadvantages of the less favored parts of the country. 
They would act on the noble principle, that if one member suffers, all the 
members should suffer with it. 

3. In the third place, there is an excessive worldly-mindedness in this 
country. It may be said with truth, that the besetting sin of the great 
body of our people is love of money. It is the master passion which is in 
danger of swallowing up every thing else. Other nations have other 
general characteristics. It is love of title, or rank, or equipage, or con- 
quest, or political power, or literary honor ; but with us it is a boundless 
selfishness, an insatiable cupidity, a restless desire to amass riches. It 
meets us wherever we go. The ways to employ and increase the wealth 
of the country, are the subjects of hourly conversation and of grave legis- 
lation. Now we do not mean that industry, commercial enterprise, and 
the accumulation of wealth, are to be condemned. No man would wish 
to live in a community which was not prosperous. But the danger is that 
we shall go too far, and make that to be an obfect, which ought to be the 
only means for the attainment of something else. Are not many men in a 
prosperous commercial or agricultural community, in danger of prosecut- 
ing their worldly business to such extent as to abandon, or greatly neglect, 
infinitely more important interests ? A powerful weight should be thrown 
into the opposite scale. This universal passion should be counteracted. 
We are ruined, if we become too prosperous. It is not wealth which will 
save us. It is not the richest communities which are the most happy. 
Venice, and Genoa, and Spain, were once exuberantly rich ; but this did 
not prevent their decline. Affliction is as necessary for nations as it is for 
individuals. Uninterrupted prosperity hardens the heart, nourishes pride, 
destroys sensibility of conscience, and prepares the way for utter ruin. 
The only safeguard for a prosperous nation or a prosperous man is eminent 
piety ; nothing else will keep them humble. Nothing else will make them 
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grateful. Rich men are sailing over a sea \vhich is covered with wrecks. 
A rich and prosperous nation is of)en weaving its own winding sheet. The 
loftier its height the more signal its overthrow. Short was the time when 
that city which called herself *' Perfect Beauty/' which sat as a sovereign 
of the seas, which said in her pride, ^^ I am' a God/' ** I sit in the seat of 
God/' short was the period, when all her glory had passed away, and 
Tyre was like the top of a rock, a place for fish^men to spread their nets. 
Now these things were written to teach us, that we might take warn- 
ing. Perhaps no nation on earth is more liable to fall into those very sins 
which ruined Tyre, than our own. It was pride, arrogant presumption, 
overbearing haughtiness, a desire to amass riches so unappeasable, that 
she traded in the souls of men. Let our nation learn the solemn lesson 
which comes from the ruins of many a proud city, not to trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God ; to be rich in good works, ready to distri- 
bute, willing to communicate. 

4. In the fourth place, our schools and literary institutions, without 
piety, will not save us. Our statesmen and orators, and some of our reli- 
gious men, place too high a value on simple education. But human 
passions wUl not be restrained by mere knowledge. It may change the 
current of depravity, but it will not dry it up. It may diminish in a man, 
the love of mere sensual pleasure, but it will not lessen his pride, or vanity, 
or ambition. It will not bring him a whit nearer to the meekness and 
humility of the gospel. The universal education of the people of this 
country is not desirable, unless religious instruction can go along with it. 
We sometimes hear it stated that the inmates of our jails and prisons 
cannot read ; and the inference made is, that if they had been taught to 
read, they would not have been vicious. But the fact is, that their reli- 
gious education had been also and equally neglected. The great majority 
of convicts either had no parents when they became vicious, or they had 
irreligious parents, who tempted them to sin. It is not the excellent 
parish schools of Scotland and New England, which have preserved the 
people of these countries comparatively pure and happy. It is the parish 
schools in connection with the parish churches. Our colleges cannot 
prosper for any considerable period, without being pervaded by a religious 
influence, either in the body of students themselves, or in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. The flame of human intellect must be fed from the great 
source of all intellect. The mind must not be cultivated at the. expense of 
the conscience and the heart. 

A notion is gaining ground among us, which inculcates a sort of sflf- 
education, distinct from reltgiouvS influence. It is said that you can teach 
a child to feel that he has an immortal nature, that he has noble powers of 
intellect, and that reason has been given to him, by which to guide his 
appetites and passions. Leaving out of view the simple truths of the 
gospel, you can make Aim a pure child of nature, taught by his own in- 
stincts and by the works of God, to love and adore the Author of nature. 
We do not deny that considerations like these do have some eflect on a 
few persons, and perhaps on a few families. But we can never influence 
the mass of men with such sentiments as these. The great majority of 
people are engaged nearly all the time in manual labor, and they always 
will be. When they do think, they need the few simple plain truths of 
the gospel. Nothing else will reach them. We may talk to them with- 
out end about our fine theories, and when they go away they will forget it 
all. Besides, what is the use of Christianity, if we could do without it. 
The heathen have every thing else — conscience, reason, immortal minds, 
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God speaking to tbem from his works on every side ; why do they not 
attend to this self-education ? The fact is, there is no dispensing with the 
gospel in education. If we do not teach our children a religious creed, 
they will get it somewhere else. Our community is full of religious 
creeds. If the minds of our children are not pre-occupied with good 
things, they will be with bad. They will have some kind of a religious 
belief. There is no such thing as keeping their minds like blank paper, 
on which they may record the religious belief, which they have thought 
out themselves, when they «ome to years of maturity. We have no right 
to cut off religious instruction from other kinds of instractioii^ and there is 
no reason for doing it, if we had the right. 

5. We have need of a much stronger sense of accountability to God 
than now exists. It is of immense importance to the temporal well-being 
of any community, that there should be spread through it a deep sense of 
responsibility to the Judge of the world. It is not too much to say, that it 
is impossible to hold society together without it. The little measure of 
quiet which the heathen nations enjoy, is drawn very much from the 
belief that some of their gods will punish sin in the future world. The in- 
dividual, who makes it his aim to weaken a feeling of responsibility in the 
minds of the young men of our cities, would deserve a far heavier execra- 
tion, than the man who should set a city on fire that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing it burn. In the one case property is destroyed ; in the 
other case, that on which the value of property depends, on which society 
itself depends, and without which we might abolish all our courts and 
abrogate alt our laws. 

A proof of this assertion is found in the habit of prof eme stotaring. We 
might with as much reason as the ancient prophet, utter the exclamation, 
because of swearing the land mourneth. 

We do not know that there is any reason to believe that this vice is at 
all diminishing. It is painful in the extreme for a person of any religious 
sensibility, to pass through some of the streets of our cities. Yet it does 
little good to talk against it, or to enact laws against it. We cannot reach 
it with enactments, or with speeches, or tracts. We must bring before 
the whole community, the fact that there is to be a particular judgment ; 
that there is a righteous God, omniscient, whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, who does not hold them guiltless who take his name in vain. By all 
means in our power, we must impress every class in society with the cer- 
tain expectation, that that man's perdition slumbers not who tramples 
under foot his Maker's name. We can extend this belief where there is 
no Christian principle. That God is a righteous and an avenging Gov- 
ernor of the world, is a truth which he has written on the conscience of 
every man. We need to wake it to intenser life; The manner in which 
the names and agency of fallen spirits is frequently mentioned, is another 
indication of an unfavorable kind. They are spoken of with levity, as 
though they were a harmless sort of beings, or with a lurking skepticism 
about their real existence. This habit is sometimes countenanced by pro- 
fessing Christians, certainly with great inconsiderateness and impropriety. 
The Bible plainly reveals the fact that there are hosts of evil spirits, of 
great strength, cunning, and malice, whose only object is mischief, and of 
whose influence we are in constant danger. If we deny their existence, 
we must on the same principles deny the existence of good angels, or even 
of the Bible itself. Because we do not know the manntr in which the 
devil can influence us, we have no reason to doubt the reality of it. We 
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do not know the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates on our minds^ 

shall we, therefore, doubt his existence ? 

6. There is need of augmentation in the piety of Christians, in order to 
convince unbelievers of the truth of Christianity. No new miracles are 
wanted, no clearer fulfilment of prophecy, no more perfect harmony be- 
tween the different parts of the Bible, no other historical proof. All these 
things are clear as the light of day. Not a book in the world has one half 
the evidence, of its being what it professes to be, as the Bible. Every 
objection has been met a thousand times, every slander has been refated, 
every cavil has been silenced. But notwithstanding all this, great num* 
bers of our countrymen remain unbelievers. Irrational as the thing is, 
they continue to reject that only religion by which they can be saved. 
On any other subject, which is accompanied with a tenth part of the 
evidence which blazes around the sacred volume, they would consider it to 
be a disgrace to their understandings to continue in doubt and impeni- 
tence. Let, therefore, the light of evidence, be thrown upon them, strong 
and clear, from the lives of Christians. Show them what Christianity 
really is. Ye who are enlightened with light from above, reflect it all 
around you. If you have been guilty of any conduct, which will not bear 
the eye of your fellow man, be guilty of it no more. Utterly avoid all 
deceit, dishonesty, equivocation, taking advantage of the ignorance of 
others, every thing which the most scrupulous integrity would condemn. 
Every member of the church of Christ, should recollect that he is the 
representative of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in his character is to embody 
his religion. The churches are greatly deflcient in this respect. How 
often is their religion blasphemed, because they do not come up to their 
standard. Their deficiencies are taken for a trvie representation of Chris- 
tianity. There are more than a million of professing Christians in this 
country. What might they not do, if they followed near their great Leader ? 
What might they not do, if they really felt that they were the salt of the 
earth, the li^iht of the world, cities set on a hill? Here is need for 
fasting and prayer. On this point the most bitter tears of repentance 
should be shed. The Christian's own happiness is greatly diminished ; he 
is preparing for himself a doubtful death-bed, and a doubtful eternity ; he 
is depriving his country and the world of a most happy influence, because 
he is not that in practical holiness which he ought to be. 

The main reason why Christians are so much divided in this country, 
is want of eminent piety. A man, who lives entirely devoted to God, lives 
in a purer atmosphere than other men. Holiness is as inconsistent with 
hatred to man as it is with hatred to God. From the nature of our civil 
institutions, from the boundless freedom of inquiry which exists on almost 
all subjects, from the number of rival religious denominations, some of them 
differing in so slight a degree as to produce from that very fact, occasions 
of strife and enmity, from) all these circumstances, and from many more 
which might be named, there is great danger of endless controversy, and 
bad passion, and bitter animosity among the different sects. The grand 
corrective of all these things is eminent holiness. Bring a man near 
to the Saviour, and he will bring near to himself all whom the Saviour 
loves. Fill the human soul with love to Christ, and there will be no room 
for angry passions. If it be necessary for any Christians to contend in 
controversy with their fellow Christians, let them first engage in a special 
season of prayer for them, and then contend for what they think to be the 
truth, a^ they imagine holy angels would. 

When shall the whole church of Christ in this country, move on as the 
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Macedonian phalanx did — compact, unbroken, one spirit, and but one 
reigning in the dense mass — fidelity to their leader. 

We stand on commaoding ground. The Christians of other countries 
are looking to us, as the patriots of other countries look to the patriots of 
this. Destitute of eminent piety, we cannot fulfil the great duties which 
are assigned to us ; we cannot answer the end of our existence in this part 
of the v?orld, and in this age. Why have we this prominent station in the 
centre of North America, in a temperate latitude, under pure and healthful 
skies ? Why are we placed in connection with so many half-civilized and 
savage tribes in other parts of the continent ? Why such a spirit of adven- 
ture and foreign enterprise in our merchants and seamen ? Why such 
facilities for carrying the lights of learning and Christianity to all other 
nations ? Why all this, but that God intended us to be the almoners of 
bis bounty, the dispensers of his grace, the blessed bearers of his salvation 
to countless multitudes of our perishing fellow' men. He intended that if 
we were disposed to set a noble example of public justice, of regard for the 
rights of others, of large-hearted benevolence, he would take care that our 
opportunities should be equal to our disposition. 



STATISTICS OF DENMARK, 1834. 

The Danish government has recently promulgated some statements concern- 
ing the progress of the population of Denmark in the year 1834. According to 
the latest census, which, it is believed, was taken in 1830, the population of 
Denmark Proper, to which part of the monarchy the following figures relate, 
was 1,2^,000 souls. The total number of marriages, in 1834, was 10,774, or 
in the proportion of 1 to 1 13.61 of the population. This proportion is much 
greater than that of England, where the annual average of marriages in each 
of the quinquennial periods that preceded the enumerations of 1801, 1811, 1831, 
and 1831, was as follows : ^ 

1796, 1800, 1 in 123 1810, 1820, 1 in 127 

1806, 1810, 1 in 121 1826, 1830, 1 in 128 

The average proportion in France, during 17 years, 1817 to 1833, was 1 to 
131. The average number of children bom to each marriage in Denmark, is 
stated to be 3.G2 about 3 5-8. The total number of births within the year 
amounts to 43,366 (22,109 males, 21,157 females). In this number were 
included 1,810 still-born children, (1,024 males, 768 females.) The proportion 
of births to the population, including those still-born, is thus, — 1 in 28.27 ; if 
only living children are considered, the proportion will be reduced to 1 in 529^. 
The proportion which the still-born children in Denmark bore to the whole 
number of births in 1834 was 1 to 22.90 ; in Copenhagen the proportion was 
much higher, having been 1 to 16. 

The proportion, of illegitimate births is very great in Denmark, being, in 
1834, 4,077 ooft of 43,266, or 1 illegitimate to 9.16 legitimate children. The 
f>roportion in Copenhagen is even much greater than this, being 864 in 3,671, 
'or 1 in 4.25. Though this proportion is not so unfavorable as that experienced 
in the city of Paris, it appears that the laxity in this particular branch of moral 
•conduct is greater throughout Denmark than it is in the entire kingdom of 
France, and greater than thi9t ascertained with regard to most other Euiopeajn 
'Countries. 

The number of deaths throughout Denmark, in 1834, was 31,294 ; of whom 
16,296 were males, and 14,998 females. The proportion to the whole popula- 
4ion is therefore 1 to 39.11. The number of deaths being taken from the aain- 
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ber of the births^ leaves 1\J972 as the increase of the popnlatioa durisg the 
particular year onder examioatioo. This increase on a population of 1,224,000, 
is a small fraction short of 1 per cent. (0^8 per cent.), and at this rale of 
progression, the population of the country would double itself in about seventy- 
four and an half years. 

STATISTICS OP SAXONY. 

The present kingdom of Saxony, which, previous to 1806^ was simply an 
Electorate, is situated towards the North East of Germany, being hounded on 
the South by Bohemia, and on the North by the Prussian States. Its limits 
were greatly reduced by the Congress of Vienna in 1814. Its length is about 
140 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 75. The present administra- 
tive divtnon of the Saxon dominions consists of four great circles, the localities 
of which are — Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen. The total population, 
on the first of July, ]a')2, was 1,558,15:), (756,554 males, and 801,599 females ;) 
and on the first of December, 1834, 1,595,668 persons, showing an increase 
between the two periods of 37,515 individuals, which would double the popu- 
lation in about sixty-nine and two thirds years. 

The following summary may be given. 



CmtUs. 


Toiong. 


nUngu, 


Houtu. 


JiaUt. 


FInuUs. 


Tout 


Dresden, 


32 


998 


53,407 


198,012 


213352 


411,864 


Leipzig, 


38 


1,001 


46,109 


174,953 


186,298 


361,251 


Zwickau, 


58 


873 


66,656 


265,576 


284,235 


549,811 


Bautzen, 


13 


629 


42,950 


123,779 


133,665 


257,444 


Military and 
their families, 


J 






12,924 


2,374 


15,298 



Totals, 141 3.501 209,122 775,244 820,424 1,595,668 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, forms nearly one third 
part of the whole population. The total number of householders is 351,723 ; of 
married pairs 277,812; of married persons living separate, 11,213 ; of unmar- 
ried persons, 1,028,831. The number of married persons of all descriptions is 
about one third of the whole population. Of every 100 widowed persons, there 
were 29 males to 71 females. 

The following table exhibits the population by religions persuasions : 

Luth. Rtf. Catk. Qr^atek. Jttoa. TatoL 

Circle of Dresden, 404,882 505 5,673 60 684 411,864 

«• <• Leipzig, 358,291 861 1,920 27 152 361,251 

** " Zwickau, 548,074 100 1,624 3 10 549,811 

«« •• Bautzen, 239,073 65 18,302 4 257,444 

l^lUitary, 14,859 ^ 29 419 15,298 



Totals, 1,565,170 1,620 27,938 90 850 1,595,668 

Resident in towns, 496,188 1,422 9,987 88 848 508,473 

Villages, 1,054,187 169 17,532 7 2 1,071,897 

The proportions borne by the individuals of different religious persuasions to 
the entire .population, were respectively, for every 100,000 persons : — 

Lutheran, 98,091 ^ 

Reformed, 101 

Catholic, 1,749 V 100,000. 

Greek church, 6 | 

lews, 53 J 

Since tiie third of July, 1832, the increase in the number of-^ 



Lutherans was 37,017, or 24 per 1,000. 
Reformed, 230, 165 " " 

Catholics, 241, nearly 9 •* " 

Greek church, 51, 1,307 •< *< 

The Jews had decreased by 27 " '* 
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The total number of deaf and dumb was 1,009, or 1 to 1,579 individuals. The 
number of blind was 324, 1 to 4,924. The number of communicants in the 
Lutheran church in 1&34 was 1,639,262, of persons confirmed 33,449 ; of 
Catholic communicants 39,842 ; of persons confirmed, 304 ; Reformed 85 com- 
municants, and 33 confirmations. 

In 1834, the births exceeded the deaths by 13,122 individuals; being an' 
increase of 426 on the excess of births over deaths, in 1833. There are annu- 
ally born more male than female children. The excess of males, in 1834, 
amounted to 1,999. The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate birtbs, for the 
whole country, is shown on the average of four years, (1831 to 1834) to be 1 in 
6.6. The greatest average number of births takes place in January, and the 
least in June. The greatest mortality occurs among children under one year. 
The greatest average monthly mortality for both sexes, is in May ; the least in 
September. 

The average number of pupils in the schools to one teacher is 102; of 
scholars to each school, 134. The whole number of children frequenting the 
national schools is 274,305, whilst, on the other hand, the proportion of children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years is only 273,535. Hence there were 770 
children attending the schools above the number of those whose ages were 
between 6 and 14 years. If to these be added the 4,397 children frequenting 
private schools, the aggregate in round numbers is 5,200. 

A comparison of the whole number of persons receiving education, with the 
entire population, shows the average proportion of the former to the latter, to 
be about 1 in 6, or 178 in 1,000 individuals. 



STATISTICS OP PRUSSIA. 

In the elementary schools of the Prussian Dominions, in 1831, the proportion 
of scholars to every 1,000 inhabitants was 147, or about 1 in 7 ; the aggregate 
of scholars being 1,937,934 ; and that of the population 13,038,960, the average 
number of inhabitants to the German square mile being 2,766. The number of 
teachers, of all description, male and female, was 24,919, and the number of 
schools, 21,889. 

The middle schools amounted to 823, besides the gymnasia and other supe- 
rior schools, 140 in number. The number of pupils receiving instruction in the 
middle schools was 103,477, while the number of pupils receiving instruction in 
the gymnasia was 26,041. The aggregate of children attending school in the 
Pruasian Dominions, between the ages of 6 and 14 years was more than 
2,000,000. 

STATISTICS OP SPAIN. 
The territory and population of the Spanish monarchy are as follows : — 

Sq. league*, Inhabitanta. Ink. per »q. league. 

Spain and the Balearic Islands, . 18,890 14,660,000 850 

Canary Islands, 836 200,000 240 

Cuba and Puerto Rico 6,010 856,000 171 

Pbillippine Islands 13,162 2,525,000 200 

Coast of AMca, 4 4,000 1,000 

37,902 18,245,000 500 

The Spanish monarchy under Charles V. contained 525,444 square leagues, 
450,000 of which were in America. Part of a statistical account of Spain, 
drawn up by order of Philip IL, and which has been preserved, states that there 
were ait that time 80,083 civil functionaries, and 367,000 magistrates and subor- 
dinate officers, 58 archbishops, 684 bishops, 11,400 abb^s, 9S^ chapters, 127,000 
parishes, 7,000 religious hospitals, 23,000 monastic orders and congregations, 
and 59,500 convents, of which 46,0Ck) were for men, and 13,500 for women. 
The number of secular clergy was 312,000, of monks and nuns 400,000, and of 
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lay^brothere 900,000, altogether 912;000 ecclesiastics. At that time one person 
in every 40 was an eccbeiastic, which gives for the total nomber of the popu* 
lation 36,480,000, or 676 for each square league. 

The land now under arable cultivation in Spain, is 15^)00,000 of English 
acres. One half of the kingdom is in pasturage, supporting 400,000 horses, 
3,000,000 homed cattle, and 18,000,000 ^heep. The forests occupy one twelfth 
part of the kingdom. The remainder consists of sterile mountains and rivers. 
In 1723, Spain contained 7,500,000 of people ; so that, the present number of 
its inhabitants being very nearly 15^000,000, it has taken 111 years to double 
its population. From 1803 to 1826 the increase was 30 per cent, in unequal 

Sroportions, as regards different provinces. Grenada has increased 58 per cenU 
*he Asturias only 27 per cent. Agricultural productions have increased verv 
raindly during the last twenty years, in 1B03, the population, then much 
smaller than now, was fed in part with foreign produce ; the quantity of grain 
now (1834) harvested suffices for the increased numbers. The namber of 
bushels now produced is stated to be 2*2,000,000^- nearly double what was 
yielded at the end of the last centary. The consumption of all kinds of meat 
IS not more than 22 pounds per annum for each inhabitant The consumption 
of Great Britain is 92, and of London, 143 pounds per annum for each iodi* 
vidufd. The flocks furnish yearly nearly 40,000,000 pounds of wool. The 
present annual produce of Spain is estimated as follows : — 

Gross value of agricultural produce, £73,886,400 

Netvahie 27,267.600 

Gross value of manufactures, I6,I26,00O 

Net produce 14,073,600 

Rent of buildings 7,023,680 

Other sources of revenue, .... * 4,394,280 

Total net revenue £48,759,160 

The total value of imports and exports, in 1784, amounted to £5,727,040, and 
in 1829 to £5,867,760. The present trade of Spain is in great part made up of 
smuggling transactions, which do not appear in the accounts from which the 
last amount was taken. 

PvhUc Revenues, 1833. 

Duties on consumptioDa 130 millions of reals. Stamps, 20 

Tithes, ...... 40 « ** House duty, 60 

Customs and Tobacco duties, 90 " ** Various taxes, 200 

Salt duty, 60 « •* — 

Total, 600 millions 
of reals, or about six millions sterling. 

Ezjtendiiure. — Foreign department, 62 millions of reals ; interior, 8 millions ; 
judicial, 18; finance, 80; war, 240; marine, 42; interest on foreign debt and 
sinking fund, 208. Total, 658 millions of reals, or about £6,580,000. 

Education, — The census of 1803 gave 1^,900 students for the whole king* 
dom ; or one for 346 inhabitants. The proportion of the population of sufficient 
age to require instruction must amount to 1,500,000; so that only one child in 
35 now receives that benefit 

STATISTICS OF VENICE. 

The accounts are not stated in Austrian Lire, which is the present Venetian 
currency, but in Italian Lire, each of which is equivalent to the French franc, 
of 9lid. English at the usual exchange. The superficial measures are given in 
Tomature, a Tornatura being identical with 'the French Are^ ^7 of which 
nearly equal 15 imperial acres. The mile spoken of is the geogratphical mile of 
60 to a degree. 

Topography. — The Venetian territory consists of eight provinces, divided into 
93 districts, which contain 814 townahipsj again subdivided into -3,488 seotions. 
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It comprises 6,902 geographical square miles: its longest diameter is 125 mile8» 
and its shortest 112. The country is distributed in the following divisions : 

f Arable 74T,2«1 Tornature. 

j Meadows, ; 136,704 

Flat Lands.-/ Pastures, 62,296 

I Rice grounds, . 17,821 

L Woods • , 37,671 

Vaiioi7. C Capable of cultivation, 61,274 

^ ^"^y'*- i Marshes, 63,202 

Hills, . . 186.831) 777 OQR 

Mountains, 591,164 5 in,W9 

Barren wastes 486,947 

Total surface, .... 2,371,071 Tornature. 

Roads. — There are 723 miles of Royal roads, maintained at an annual expense 
to the state of 890,000 lire. There are besides 1,922 miles of main township 
roads, and 3,806 inferior township roads, whose length is not stated, which are 
maintained by the townships chiefly benefited by them. These do not include 
2,108 streets in Venice. 

Bridges. — The State maintains 77 bridges of wood and 401 of stone : there 
are also 369 main township stone bridges, and 263 wooden, besides 3,833 
smaller ones. Venice in addition contains 36 wooden and 270 stone bridges, 
besides 80 private ones. The annual township expenditure on the roads and 
bridges is 370,000 lire. 

Popvlaiion. 

Intlie8chiefciUes, 242,456 

In the 87 chief district towns 382,984 

In the rest of the country 1,268,997 

Total, 1,894,437 

In 1812 the population was 1,913,986. 

The average number of inhabitants to a square mile is 274. There are 
397,098 families dwelling in 362,854 houses, which gives 477 persons to every 
100 families, and 522 persons to every 100 houses. 

Every male between 14 and 60 not afflicted with habitual disease and living 
without the city, pays a poll-tax. The number so taxed is 409,118. The city 
inhabitants are taxed separately. There are 3,222 nobles, or 1 in 587 inhabi- 
tants ; 14,955 persons officially employed, or 1 in 120 persons : of these 3,581 
or nearly one-fourth are paid nothing. There are 6,506 pensionaries, or 1 in 
291, more than half of whom belonged to suppressed monasteries. The students 
at the public schools and universities are 70,149, being one-twenty-seventh 
part of the whole. 1* he legal profession reckons 765 members, the medical, 
2,044, the clerical, 8,770, being respectively 1 in 2,476, 1 in 926, and 1 in 216. 

There are 51,651 merchants and dealers, 97,991 artisans, 800,512 agricultur- 
ists, and 16,288 boatmen, mariners and fishermen. The poor amount to 70,961, 
or one-twenty-seventh of the population ; of these, 5,894 are foundlings, being 
1 in 321 ; but this number probably requires modification, as it is suspected that 
the Tyrol furnishes some of the foundlings. In 1823 there were 1,718 found- 
lings, and 85,161 births, being in the proportion of 1 to 48. 

There are 2,329 persons in prison, or 1 in 815 : this number has fallen off by 
one-third since 1818, when it was 3,699, or 1 in 515. 

The average excess of births above deaths in the 5 years from 1819 to 1824, 
was 17,048; but the famine and pestilence of 1816 and 1817 caused the deaths 
to exceed the births in the former year by 11,904, and in the latter by 67,221. 
In the 5 years from 1814 to 1819, the population decreased 89,029 persons, 
being one-twenty-second part of the population. 

The rural population of 1,268,997 contains 823 more males than females, and 
the town population of 625,440, gives 22,272 more females than males. The 
average of 5 years from 1619 to 1824, makes 1 birth- in 23 inhabitants, 1 death 
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in 29, 1 marriage in 108. The register of deaths inclades the still-born. The 
least annual number of marriages was in the famine year of 1817, when they 
were 1 in 176, and the greatest in 1819, when they were 1 in 93 persons. One- 
eighth of all who are born, die on the day of their birth ; one-fiflh within the 
month ; one-third within tlie year, and one-half before their tenth year. 

STATISTICS OF ODESSA. 

General Description. — Odessa has two ports, one of which is 12 feet in depth, 
and the other, which is devoted to quarantine purposes, 16 feet. The depth of 
the roadstead is 22 feet. The navigation is annually interrupted by the ice for 
a period of 39 days on the average. 

The city contains, according to a return made in 1832, 

22 Houses three stories high. 
444 - do. two do. 

4,076 do. one story. 
1,962 Offices and Cabins. 

Total, . . 6,494 Habitations. 

There are 17 places of worship, 3 charitable institutions, 546 corn stores, 900 
shops, 4 chief hotels, and 1,535 cellars. 

Population, — ^The census of Odessa and its environs, for 1833, gives the fol- 
lowing results : — 

Males. Female*. 

Nobles, whether officially employed or otherwise, . . . 1,79S 1,729 

Other penwns officially employed, 299 864 

Clergy and their families, 133 142 

Merchants and (heir families 1,741 1,461 

Citizens, 16,876 16,178 

Country people, 2,067 1,677 

Colonists, 216 134 

Military of inferior rank, and their families, ...... 666 1,030 

Foreigners, 2,749 2,176 

Total 26,632 23,780 

In the above total of 50,312 persons, are included 6,668 Jews, of whom 3,457 
are males, and 3,211 females. In 1804 the population was only 15,000, and in 
1820, 36,000. 

Education, — ^Odessa contains 18 schools, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars ; — 

Boys^ School. 

Pupile. 

Richelieu Lyceum, 470 

Greek School, 236 

Oriental do., 6 

Evangelical do., 107 

Jewish do., 267 

Orphan Asylum, 86 

Six Private Schools, 203 

Total, 1,874 

Girls' School. 

Institute of Young Ladies of Noble Birth, 79 

City School, 132 

Four Private Schools, 186 

Total, 897 

Total attending the schools of both sexes, . . 1,771 

Thus one person in every 28 inhabitants is at school. 
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lAUraturt and Seiet»ee.-^S,WO volnmea were imported into Odessa in 1831, 
and 40,000 in 1833. 

Odessa possesses two public sad four circulating Jibrsries, of wbicb Istter 
two are French, one Rassisn, and one GermiD ; reading rooms sre attached to 
these, the HubHcribers to which, in 1833, amounted to 175 in the French, and to 
55 in the Russian and German libraries, making altogether 230 aubacribers. 
There is hIbo a museum of antiquities which were collected in New Russia, 

The periodical pubtications of Odessa are, — 

The "Journal of Odessa" (in Russian) and its supplement 

The "Peoille Litteraire." 

The "Bulletin of Odessa "(in French). 

The "OdeBsa Calendar." 

In 1833, ten works were published in Odessa, and in 1833, six. Of these 
sixteen works, six were scientific, four elementary for edacation, and six on 
miscellaneous literary subjects. 
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1832. 


1833. 
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8M 




368,994 


368,136 


13,364 
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2.397 
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Terra di Lstdto, . . . 


21.119 


17.8BS 


4.391 






876,349 


679,109 
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492,228 


496,138 
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18,991 


11.272 
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468,242 
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PriDcipato ulleriore, . . 
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374,396 
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296,793 
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;; 




867,208 


360,102 
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14,864 


9,'r57 


2310 






386,860 


390.487 


Calabria ulterioro, 1, . 


8,721 


6,ft72 


2.042 






260,802 


262.981 


Calabria ulteriore, 2, . 


12,387 


6,.'il2 


2,627 






388,017 


836,882 


Moltse, 


14,446 


8.075 


3.391 






331,321 


837,698 


Abbruzio cileriore, . . 


10,743 




2.S71 






268,948 


271,213 


Abbruzzo ulleriore, 1, . 


6,388 


3,640 








186,144 


187,842 


AbbruEzo ulleriore, 3, . 


9,248 




43,865 


868 


1(2:615 


283,694 
6,868,138 


6,919321 


Total 


2ie,l32 


I. '13,445 



It is thus seen that in 1833, the births, deaths, and marrisges were respec- 
tively, in proportion to the whole population, as one in 27, one in 36, and turn in 
135 inhabitants. 

In 1839 the births were 20(;,344, the deaths 165,75,3, the marriages 43,933— 
the proportions to the population being, therefore, one in 28, one in 35, and one 
in 136 inhabitants. In 1831 the births were as ooe in 152— being respectively 
213,031, 192,038, and 37,901. 

Henoe, in 1B31, (be population had an excess of births over deaths of 35,992 
individuals ; in 1632, of 40,591, and in 1833, of 61,687. 
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[Not. 



BAPTISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

From the statements presented, it will appear that we have, in England 
and Wales, about 802 churches in association; 663 of whom have reported 
4^261 baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 2,275 members. In 
498 churches, we have 40,763 members. In 136 of our Sunday schools, there 
are instructed 19,480 scholars. These are numbers which may excite our 
devout gratitude, and which should call forth the most lively effort and earnest 
supplication in reference to the future. 4f the 500 of our churches not at 
present associated have prospered in the same degree, they, with the churches 
whose numbers we have not ascertained, must contain not less at present than 
106,000 members ; and their Sunday schools upwards of 180,000 scholars. 
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Baptist Missionary Society, 
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Baptist Home Missionary Society, 1797 
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2,052 18 6 


Baptist Irish Society, 
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General Baptist Missionary Society, 1816 
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1 H 
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Serampore Missionarjf Society, 
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9 7| 
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Baptist Continentai Society, 
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Bristol, 


1770 


16 
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6 


1,446 1 4 


Wisbeacb, 
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6 


248 2 
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Bradford, 
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18 
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Abergavenny, 
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7 
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Baptist Magazine, 


1809 


Relief of Ministers' Wi- 
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Bath Society, 


1816 


Support of Superannuated 
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8 286 13 6 


Baptist Building Fund, 


1824 


Erection of Chapels, 


910 18 10 808 9 11 


New Selection of 


1829 


Relief of Widows and 






Hymns, 




Orphans of Ministers 










and Missionaries, 


136 3 


6 100 



♦ It is important here to remark, that the ordinary income of the society Axn\ng the past year wasabont 
£10.S00. The remaining portion nrojte from contributions of abnut £14,000 from the pnblicfor rebuiliUnff 
the chapels in Jamnica, and n jfrant from the Government for the name purpose, of £ 11,705. In addition 
to this income, stock to the amount of upwards of £5,000 hat beeo traoaferrad to tiie tmiiMa of iIm 
society, andtr the will of the late H. Cock, Esq. of Colchester. '»>««> »> ^ot 
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Scotland and Ireland. 

Mr. McLean is the acknowledged foander of the '< Scotch Baptists." Their 
leading pecaliarities, in the early part of their existence, were a plurality of 
elders or pastors in each church, and weekly communion. A considerable 
number of Baptist churches exist in Scotland, some of which are large and 
respectable, that are constituted on the same principles as the English Baptist 
churches. 

The churches in Ireland are also constructed on the same general form. The 
probable number of churches in both countries is 130— members 10,000. 



BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Wx find the following summaries in vol. ii. of the Rev. I. M. AUen^s ez* 
cellent Triennial Baptist Register. 

From the statements presented in the preceding pages, it will appear that we 
have in the United States 365 associations, 252 of which reported 25,224 
baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 27,718 members. In 6,319 
churches we have 452,000 members. The Free Will Baptists are not included 
in this enumeration. In 750 churches they have 33,882 members. In British 
America, we have 172 churches with 25,195 communicants. In 1,038 of our 
Sunday schools, reported by unions or associations in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, we have 62,333 scholars. This enumeration is very imperfect 
Many of our churches in these States and throughout the Union have flourishing 
Sunday schools and Bible classes in operation, whose numbers have not been 
reported. The whole number may be safely computed at 3,000 with upwards 
of 170,000 scholars. 

It is probable that we have not less than 50 churches in association and 
about 200 unassociated, whose numbers we have not ascertained. The number 
of their members may be computed at 10,000. Including these, we have in 
the United States and British Possessions in America 7,549 churches^ and 
537,533 members. 

Meome and Expendihtre of some of the jirtn^^poi PubKe Jnetitmtism connected with 
the Baptiit Denomination in the United JSftatee, during the poet year. 

Societies. Formed. Income. Eependiture, Jlnnu^l Mutinge, 

Triennial Convention, 1814 $60,000 $70,000 Lut Wednesday in April. 

Baptist General Tr. Society, 1824 8,000 8,000 First Wedoeaday in Jan. 

Northern Education Society, 1814 9,404 9,848 Last week in May. 

Western Education Society, 1834 First week in November. 

Home Mission Society, 1832 * 16,910 First week in May. 

New Eni^iand Sab. S. Union, 1836 

Baptist Bible Sodtfly, 1836 

• 189S. 
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CLAIMS OP FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

OommuDieated by a Foreign Minioaary. 

It has beed said from high authority, that the missionary question, in 
whatever way decided, is momentous. Should the verdict of Christendom 
be favorable, results will ensue without delay, and instead of the limited 
experiments now making, a few more years may witness the stupendous 
spectacle of Europe and America transplanting their religion into Africa 
and Asia, and the islands of the deep ; baptizing the savage in the bosom 
of Australia ; erecting churches in the valleys of Himmaleh, or rearing the 
cross upon the mountains of the Moon. If, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment be adverse, what resources will be husbanded, what efforts will be 
saved for the successful furtherance of wiser plans? * 

And why should not all Christendom speedily decide this question, and 
act without delay, according to the dictates of truth ? It is admitted that 
it is momentous. Every man, then, is called upon to examine the claims 
of missions on his attention. He who proudly turns away from it has no 
claim — I do not say to the character of a Christian — he has none to the 
character of a candid and unprejudiced mind. In this paper, I propose to 
examine the grtnind of sending miHsions to the heathen ; the necessities of 
the unevafigelized ; and the encouragement to engage in this work. 

To all who acknowledge the authority of the Bible, I need scarcely say, 
that in the commission of Jesus Christ to his disciples, we have ground 
for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations. 

Sin interrupted the intercourse which man once maintained with his 
Creator. In approaching God, afler the violation of his holy law, there 
was a constant and striking allusion to the necessity of a propitiatory sa- 
crifice. Altars, smoking with the blood of victims slain to atone for guilt, 
indicated that without the shedding of blood there could be no remission. 
At length Jesus Christ appeared to take away sin, or to lay the foundation 
of its being forgiven by the sacrifice of himself. That the design of his 
mission was to benefit the worlds is evident from the annunciation of his 
nativity. '* Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.'! That all should be benefited by his death, the Saviour plainly 
declared, '' And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me." ** By the grace of God," declares an apostle, *' he tasted death for 
every man." " He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world." 

The death of Christ opened a medium of intercourse between heaven 
and earth. God can now be just while he extends mercy to the 
penitent. Nor is there any other method by which sinners may obtain 
the divine favor. *' There is no other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby any may be saved." Jesus ascended the mediatorial throne, 
and being at the right hand of God, exalted to give repentance and remis- 
Mon of sins, he is ready to shed forth the Holy Spirit. While he holds 
the mediatorial throne, there is ample ground for proclaiming the gospel to 
every creature. 

Nor is this all. In consequence of the atonement, Jesus Christ has a 

* 8m Aouirioaa duarierly R«vi«w, 1831. 
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special title to the affections and service of the heathen secared to him by 
the promise of the Father. This prerogative of the Messiah was propheti- 
cally announced long before his advent. " When thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin/' declares the prophet, " he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hands. 
He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied." " I have 
set my king upon my holy hill Zion. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession." The apostle Paul declares, that in consequence of the hu- 
miliation and death of Christ, " God hath exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of the Father." Thus having redeemed the world by the blood 
of his own cross, and having the nations secured to him by the promise of 
the Father, as the reward of his sufferings, there is laid the broadest foun- 
dation for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations. It is exceedingly 
painful to look back and trace generation afler generation of men, who 
lived before the advent of Christ, and to reflect that with a single excep- 
tion, all nations lived and died without religious instruction. All who 
would become proselytes to the Jewish religion, were indeed circumcised, 
and taught the knowledge of the true Grod ; but we hear of no command 
given to the Israelites to afford instruction to their neighbors, nor do we 
read of a single effort made beyond the limits of their own country, to 
scatter the darkness of idolatry, and to give perishing men the means of 
raising them from the degradation and ruin of sin. The wall which sepa- 
rated the Jewish from all other nations, reached to heaven, and seemed to 
preclude all hope to the latter.- The providence of God, which thus aban- 
doned to the darkness of paganism, so vast a majority of the human 
family, is exceedingly mysterious. 

But it was very different when Christ appeared. With his expiring groan, 
he sapped the foundation of that wall which separated the Gentiles from 
the Jews. No sooner had he risen, than he inculcated the duty of universal 
philanthropy. '* Go ye into all the world and preach, the gospel to every 
creature." He declared that it " behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead, and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, beginning at Jerusalem." He assured his disciples 
that they should be " witnesses unto him, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth." To 
remove their prejudices to the work of preaching the gospel to the despised 
Gentiles, a vision was disclosed to the apostle Peter, assuring him of God's 
design of extending mercy to them ; and while the commissioned heralds 
of the cross still lingered, the scourge of persecution drove them from the 
borders of Judea, and scattered them among the nations of the earth. 
What ample ground in the mediation of the Son of God ; in the right of 
universal possession vested in his hands ; and in his ascending command, 
for preaching the gospel to pagan nations. 

But why preach the gospel to the heathen ? Do the necessities of pagap 
nations require, on the part of Christians, so great a sacrifice as is im- 
plied in the act of carrying to them the gospel ? Must educated and re- 
fined men, and delicate females, go and live and die among pagan stran- 
gers t Let us contemplate their condition, examine their necessities that 
we may determine this interesting question. Men exist as physical, social, 
and moral beings. In respect to each of these attributes^ it can easily be 
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shown that wherever the gospel has not been proclaimed, the state of the 
heathen is exceedingly degraded, — their prospects fearfallj dark. Go and 
examine the physical condition of those nations which know not the true 
Ood. The picture of their degradation, which should be true to the ori- 
ginal, must be drawn in disgusting colors. Destitute of motives sufficiently 
powerful to elevate their character, they sink to the level of the brutes. 
This shade of native character, I freely admit, is less worthy of notice 
than that of others; yet who does not know that there is a connection 
between all the attributes of the man 7 that the mind is influenced by 
the pority of the body 1 and that the happiness and usefulness of men 
depend upon the right direction of their physical energies 1 When, 
therefore, we look upon men imbedded in filth, and averse to labor, let us 
consider, not merely what a loss of rational enjoyment we contemplate^ hot 
how many avenues we see thrown open to guilt, disease, and death. 

Again, man is a social being. The power of interchanging thought, is 
one of the richest gifts which God has conferred on men. Hence arise 
the sweet intercourse of life, — the joys which cluster about our path, and 
yield the most delicious fruits. The proper use of this attribute, confers 
on man the highest dignity, and renders society on earth a type of the 
society of the upper world. 

But what is the social character of pagan nations 7 In most cases, the 
ties which bind in sweet union, husbands and wives, parents and children, 
are exceedingly feeble. Often do they seem destitute of natural aflection. 
Children are sacrificed to appease the anger of idol gods. In case of sick- 
ness or age, often is the parent abandoned by his ofispring to a lingering 
death, or consumed on the funeral pile. Even in less barbarous societies, 
what is the character of social intercourse ? Listen to the language of 
this intercourse for a single hour, and tell me what is its tendency ? Has 
it a tendency to ennoble and reBne? Is it harmless even ? No ; it may 
not be repeated. It shocks the ear — taints the mind — is utterly debased 
and ruinous. 

There is among pagan nations a great waste of mind. Indications of 
intellectual strength frequently appear, and occasionally there seems to be 
something like an ei^Mrt made to break the spell by which muid is holden ; 
bot ignorance rivets her chains, and thus deprives the world of efiicient 
power. And what a loss is this. I do not say of individual happiness 
merely, though I ask. Is the besotted Hindoo, or the wandering savage, 
as happy as the Scottish peasant, poor, but cleanly, industrious, and intelli- 
gent? But what a loss to the world. Would it have been no public loss, 
had Bacon, and Newton, and Edwards, been placed in circumstances 
where they could not have developed those powers of mind which aston- 
ished the world, and enriched almost every department of science 1 And 
does not the amazing waste of intellect which the world sustains in conse- 
quence of withholding instruction from heathen nations, show that their 
circnmstances are exceedingly wretched ? 

Bot man has a much more important character than physical or social. 
He is a moral being, and as such we must contemplate him, would we 
ascertain his real condition. Now it is the concurrent language of facts 
that pagan nations are exceedingly wicked. Those who have been most 
intimately acquainted with their character, have acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the catalogue of their crimes — the picture of their degradation 
as drawn by the hand of Paul. They are the slaves of superstition, 
passion and appetite — are revengeful, deceitful, bloody — utterly disqualified 
for heaven. The father teaches his lisping son to bend the knee to gods 
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which his own hands have made^ The mother, the friend who should 
guard her charge with the utmost care from all pollution, for a contemptible 
trifle, leads her daughter to the temple of lust, and witnesses without 
emotion, her degradation, crime and wretchedness. Thus is the fountain 
of society tainted, and the streams which flow from it are bitter, polluted, 
deadly. Such are the necessities of the heathen. And are they not 
sufliciently great to call forth the deepest sympathy of every friend of his 
species 1 — and do they not fully justify all the sacrifices which have ever 
been made ? — and do they not demand a great increase of effort, and a 
perseverance in labor till those necessities shall be fully removed ? 

But' what encouragement exists to labor for pagan nations? I answer 
great, both from the promises and providence of God. 

The promise of God to his servants, who in bis name go forth to evao- 
gelize the heathen, is very precious. ^* Lo I am with you always.'' The 
honor of the Saviour is pledged to afford them aid. The heathen are Jiis 
possession. With his blood has he purchased them; and in respect to their 
condition as physical, social and moral beings, he is dishonored by withhold- 
ing from them evangelical instruction. The body he has fitted up for the 
residence of the Holy Spirit— to become the temple of the living God ; and 
shall it be occupied by foul spirits — be a den of thieves without displeasing 
him? The social powers were given to assimilate men to angels; and 
shall they be perverted to the worst of purposes? — shall the immortal mind, 
endowed with the noblest faculties, capable of vast enlargement, of receiv* 
ing and imparting happiness, be suffered to lie utterly waste? — especially, 
shall that homage which is due to the living God, be paid to dumb idols, 
and that atonement which has been made at infinite expense, be slighted 
by the fruitless efforts of men to obtain the same end by self-inflicted 
penances, and the Saviour not be dishonored and offended ? His honor then 
is pledged to render effectual the efforts made to scatter the darkness of pa« 
ganism — to shed the light of life on the benighted nations. And who is he that 
hath pledged his honor to sustain and bless his people in their labors? The 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, who was dead, and is alive, and behold 
he liveth forevermore, and hath the keys of death and hell — to whom all 
power is committed, and who will reign till he hath put all his foes beneath 
his feet. 

And do not the providences of God afford encouragement to send the 
gospel to pagan nations? Has not success attended missionary efforts in 
a sufficient degree to inspire hope in the hearts of Christians ; to call forth 
their warmest thanksgivings to God, and to strengthen their hands for in- 
creased action ? No one Who ha? candidly read the record of missionary 
labors among the heathen can for a moment doubt it. Look we to the 
east, and to the west, to the north and to the south, among the sottish 
Greenlandcrs, the licentious Islanders of the Pacific, the haughty Asiatic, 
or the bloody savage of the wilderness, we see the most unequivocal evidence 
that no well-directed efforts to bless bewildered nations, have ever been 
made in vain. The Bible translated into the languages of the heathen ; 
the thousands of every age and condition gathered into mission schools 
and instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, and taught also 
the arts and sciences ; the churches formed, and the Holy Spirit shed down 
upon heathen congregations, all, all show the hand of God, who in his 
good providence is encouraging his people to go forward in their benevolent 
work of reclaiming a vicious, and saving a dying world. 

So plainly has God indicated his designs of mercy to the heathen, so 
e?idently is a redeeming process going on which promises at no very distant 
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period to oonVert a vast monas to a fimitfbl field, that no man who claims 
a heart of benerolence can stand back from bearing a generous part in the 
work of extending to the earth's remotest bounds, the benefits of the gospel. 
All, all are called opon in the most impressive manner to come up to the 
" help of the Lord against the mighty," to spread the knowledge of the 
Saviour among every benighted tribe of men. 

Happy they who find a heart to engage in selMenyingeflbrts, in bringing 
back to its allegiance to God, a revolted world. What though they be a 
little band, engaged almost single-handed against a mighty host, and well- 
nigh sundered from human sympathy and aid ; they need not despond, they 
that be for them, are more than they who be against them. What though 
their toils and suflerings be severe and exhausting. They toil and suffer 
for Jesus, who for the sake of raising from the degradation of sin, polluted, 
dying men, left the throne and society of heaven, tabernacled on earth, 
endured shame and reproach; and that they might wear an immortal 
crown, suffered the agonies of the cross. What though their honest and 
well-directed efibrts awaken the dislike, and call forth the opposition of 
wicked ment Shall they therefore abandon their work t Let them not 
fear. The Son of God, long dishonored by the sins of men, oflfended that 
the world which he has redeemed should so long be a theatre of idolatry, 
and lust, and blood, is on his way to universal dominion. Wo, wo to those 
who attempt to arrest the progress of his triumphal car. They shall 
submit, and bemoan their folly, or be crushed beneath it ; for he shall go 
forth fiom conquering to conquer till it shaU be said, "The kingdoms of tUs 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and he shall reign forever." 



PERSEVERING EXERTION CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 

William Caret, the distinguished missionary, was bom in the vUlage 
of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, England, August 17, 1761. His edu- 
cation was such as was commonly acquired in country villages at that 
time. From about seven years of age, he was afficted with a very painful 
cutaneous disease, which, though it scarce ever appeared in the form of 
an eruption, yet made the sun's rays insupportable to him. This unfitted 
him for earning his living by labor in the field, or elsewhere out of doors. 
His parents were poor, and unable to do much for him ; but being pain- 
fiiUy aflfected by his condition, they, with great difficulty, apprentice him 
to a shoemaker at Hackleton. When he had served two years, his 
master died. He then engaged to pay the widow a certain sum, for 
the remainder of the time for which he was bound, and from that 
time wcurked as a journeyman with Mr. T. Old, of Hackleton, till the 
death of Mr. O. He was accounted a good workman, Mr. Old keep- 
ing a pair of shoes, made by Carey, in his sIh^ as a model. He was 
obliged, however, to work for lower wages than usual, on account of 
his not having served the full time in the business. This compelled 
him to labor very hard, and kept him very poor. On one occa- 
sion, without a penny in his pocket, he went to OIney to hear Dr. 
Ryland preach. He fasted all day because he could not purchase a din- 
ner. After Mr. Old's death, he took the stock and business. Trade at 
that time being very good, his prospects seemed promising, but he soon 
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after failed. A ]arge order, Mr. Old had engaged to supply, was returned 
on Carey's hands, just afler it was executed ; so that he felt considerable 
embarrassment from it, and was obliged to dispose of the goods to great 
disadvantage. AAer his marriage, he settled in a small house at Hackle- 
ton. Here he was attacked with a violent fever. After that was removed, 
an ague followed, which, for more than a year and a half, could not be 
removed. Often he travelled from place to place to di.-<pose of his stock. 
His brother, then quite a youth, had so great anxiety for him, that he 
saved, out of his own earnings and from little trifles which he possessed, 
considerable sums, which he presented to William, who received them 
with sentiments of tenderness and gratitude. The ague was the cause of 
his hair coming off, which never grew again. It was likewise attended by 
a severe cough, which never wholly left him while he was in England. 
The scorbutic disorder he had when a boy, he always felt while in Eng- 
land, if he was for a short time exposed to the sun. Afler he removed 
to Moulton, there was a prospect of his obtaining a good school, while he 
was occasionally called to ** exercise his gif\s *' of preaching among the 
Baptists. His prospects were soon, however, blasted, by the return of the 
former schoolmaster. He had, probably, much less faculty for communi- 
cating knowledge, than for acquiring it. He could never assume the 
carriage, nor utter the tones, nor wield the sceptre of a schoolmaster. He 
would frequently smile at his incompetency in these respects ; and used to 
say facetiously, " When I kept school, the boys kept me." To compen- 
sate for this failure, he had recourse to his business, working to some 
extent with his own hands, and giving out work to be done for others, for 
a gentleman residing at Kettering. 

On his removal to Leicester, his temporal circumstances were some- 
what improved ; yet here he also found it necessary to increase his income 
by again teaching a school. He thus writes to his father, in November, 
1790. ** On Monday, I confine myself to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and oblige myself to translate something. On Tuesday, to the study 
of science, history, composition, etc. On Wednesday, I preach a lecture, 
and have been for more than twelve months on the book of Revelation. 
On Thursday, I visit my friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord's day ; and the Lord's day, in preaching the word of 
God. Once a fortnight, I preach three times at home ; and once a fort- 
night, I go to a neighboring village in the evening. Once a month, I go 
to a neighboring village, on the Tuesday evening. My school begins at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and continues till four o'clock in the winter, 
and five o'clock in the summer. I have acted for this twelvem<mth, as 
secretary to the Committee of Dissenters ; and am now to be regularly 
appointed to that office with a salary. Add to this, occasional journeys, 
ministers' meetings, etc., and you will rather wonder that 1 have any time, 
than that I have so little." 

On the llth of November, 1793, Mr. Carey arrived at Calcutta, the 
capital of the British possessions in Hindoostan, in the \icinity of which 
city, he spent the remainder of his life as a missionary. On the 9th of 
June, 1834, he slept in Jesus. 

" The first of the Indian tongues,'* says Mr. H. H. Wilson, Sanscrit 
professor at Oxford, '* to which the attention of Dr. Carey was directed, 
was naturally that of Bengal. He soon found, however, that a thorough 
knowledge of Bengali was unattainable, without a conversnncy with 
Sanscrit, which he always regarded as ' the parent of nearly all the col- 
loquial dialects of India/ and Uhe current medium of conversation among 

yoL. IX. 22 
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the Hipdoos, uolil gradually corrupted by a number of local causes, so as 
to form the languages at present spoken in the various parts of Hindoostasi, 
and perhaps those of some of the neighboring countries.' He commenced 
the sludy of Sanscrit, therefore, at an early period of his residence^ and 
his labors in it have placed him high amongst the most distinguished of 
our Sanscrit scholars. It appears also, that he was early induced to 
acquire a knowledge of Mahratta. Upon the first establishment of the 
college of Fort William, in 1800, the known attainments of Dr. Carey, 
pointed him out to the government of India, as a fit person to be attached 
to the new institution ; and he was accordingly engaged to give tuition id 
the Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta languages, with the title of teacher ; 
his own humility disclaiming the more ambitious designation of professor, 
at least until the year 1807, when he submitted to be so entitled. He 
continued to occupy this station, until the virtual abolition of the college, 
by the discontinuance of European professors in 1830-1. He then retired 
on a pension, far from adequate to the length and value of his services, and 
the character for ability, industry, regularity, and judgooent, which ke had 
uniformly sustained.'' 

One of the first works published by Dr. Carey, was his Grammar of the 
Sanscrit language. '* It is a work/' says Professor Wilson, ** of immense 
extent aad lab^. It forms a quarto volume of more than 1 ,000 pages. 
It is divided into five books ; the first treats of letters and of tbeir eupho- 
nic combinations; the second, of declension; the third, of conjugation ; 
the fourth, of the formation of derivative nouns ; and the fi&h, of syntax." 
" Notwithstanding sooie drawbacks, his grammar is a work of very great 
merit ; and in the immense accumulation of useful examplesi and illustra- 
tions which it affords, especially in the paradigms of tb^ verbs, and in 
the development of derivative nouns, it is of invaluable assistance^ both to 
the beginner, and to the more advanced student." 

Dr. Carey never engaged, to any considerable extent, in the piosecution 
of Hipdoo literature, unconnected with philological research. The only 
published work in which he is known to have been concerned, is the text 
of the epijC poem, the Ramayana, which he edited, and to which he sub- 
joined a translation, in concert with Dr. Marshman. IMr. Colebrooke has 
acknowledged his assistance in conducting the Amara Kosha through the 
press at Serampore. Dr. Carey was also the editor of the Hitopadesa. 
It seems probable that he assisted Mr. Ward in his account of the Hindoos. 
It was not his n^Lture to volunteer a display of his erudition. It may be 
added, that Dr. Carey spoke Sanscrit with fluency and correctness. He 
left the students of the Beugali language, not only well supplied with ele- 
mentary books, but furnished standard compositions, and laid the founda- 
tion of a cultivated tongue and flourishing literature throughout the country. 
A highly competent native authority, Baboo Ram Comol Shen, says, ** I 
must acknowledc[e that whatever has been done towards the revival of tbe 
Bengali language, its improvement, and, in fact, the establishment of it as 
a language, must be attributed to that excellent man. Dr. Carey, and his 
colleagues, by whose liberality and great exertions, many works have been 
carried through the press, and the general tone of the language of the 
province of Bengal has been so greatly raised," Several editions of his 
Bengali Grammar, and of his Dialogues in Bengali, have been published. 
The first volume of his Bengali and English Dictionary, was published in 
1815. It was reprinted in 1818; the second and third volumes appeared 
in 1825. The whole comprehend above two thousand quarto pages, and 
eighty thousand words; a number that equally demonstrates the 
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copioasness of the language, and the industry of the compiler. An abridg- 
ment, in one octavo volume, was printed in 1827. 

Of a less prominent, but equally useful character, were the labors of 
Dr. Carey in other Indian dialects. He reduced the rudiments of the 
Mahratta language for himself He published a Grammar of this language 
in 1805, and a Dictionary of ten thousand words in 1810. His Telinga 
Grammar, was the first published grammar of that tongue in English. 
For the Kurnata Grammar, also, no model existed, nor was there any for 
the Punjabi. These works are all characterized by succinctness and 
perspicuity. 

Dr. Carey was an early associate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
furnished one or two instructive papers to the Researches. He was a 
diligent contributor to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, of which he 
was one of the founders, and for some time president. Besides a valuable 
catalogue of the plants of the Company's Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
which he printed in 1814, he was engaged for several years, in the publi- 
cation of a Flora Indica, in concert with Dr. Wallich ; two volumes of it 
have appeared. He also bore a considerable part in the periodical publi- 
cations of the Serampore press. 

These various pursuits were all, however, secondary to the main end of 
multiplying and disseminating translations of the Holy Scriptures. He 
commenced his labors in this department in 1794. He completed his 
Bengali New Testament, and a part of the Old, in 1796. His next un- 
dertaking was a Sanscrit translation. This was completed in 1816. 
Revised editions of both the Bensrali and Sanscrit translations have been 
published. " They are," says Professor Wilson, " performances of real 
merit, and have been very extensively serviceable in diffusing accurate 
notions of gospel truth amongst the millions of Bengal." Shortly af\er the 
establishment of Dr. Carey and his brethren at Serampore, they devised 
and carried into execution a comprehensive scheme for the translation of 
the Bible into all the languages of India. Accordingly they published, in 
the course of about five and twenty years, translations of portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, more or less considerable, in forty different 
dialects.* 

* The facts ia the preceding sketch are drawn from the very interesting and Taiuable Life of Ur. Carej, 
by Eustace Carey, republished in this city by Gould, Kendall A; Lincoln, in one Tokinie of ISS pagee, witk 
a |K>rUait, and a weU-writtea introductory assay, by President Wayland. 
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NOTICES Of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Matnmdn; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
John Harris, author of tite Great Teacher. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1836. pp. 230. 

Mr. HAtiRis is a glowing and spirited Writer, with no inconsiderable claims to origi- 
nality of thought and of expression. Covetousness, in common hands, Would be a 
jejune and threadbare topic. It is a favorite theme for schoolboys, and third-rate 
public teachers. Mr. Harris, however, brings to the consideration of it, a logical mind, 
the stores of extensive illustration, and a heart warm with love for perishing men — 
deprived of the gospel of Christ through the penuriousness of its professors. We do 
Aot think the author's style and manner faultless ; neither do we accord with every 
Bentiment which he propounds. Yet no Christian, we should thmk, could read it, 
without deriving much benefit, and feeling stronger desires to correct in himself and 
in others all tendencies to that covetousness, which is, in the sight of God, idolatry. 
The essay received a prize of 100 guineas, given by a Dr. J. T. Conquest, and awarded 
by Rev. JDr. John Pye Smith and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. The number 
of essays offered in the competition was 143. Mr. Harris considers, 1, that selfishness 
is the antagonist of the gospel ) 2, covetousness as the principal form of selfishness — 
in its nature, forms, prevalence, particularly in Britain — disguises, tests, evils, doom, 
pleas ; and, 3, an explanation and enforcement of Christian charity. 

2. The Philosophy of Benevolence. By Pharcellus Church, A. JW., Rochester, 
JV. Y. New Vork : Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. pp. 855. 

This volume comes highly recommended by the Rev. Drs. Spring, Brownlee, Peters, 
Milnor, Going, Proudfit, Davis, Professors Bush, Caswell, and others. It seems to us 
to be composed strictly in conformity to its title. It is a thorough, temperate and fair- 
minded discussion of some of the more important principles and modes of procedure of 
our benevolent associations. The subject has evidently not attracted the attention of 
thinking and practical men, to the extent which its importance demands. No conside- 
rate Christian can, for a moment, suppose that the directors of our benevolent associa- 
tions have reached the ultimate point of sound wisdom and of the greatest efficiency in 
the management of the interests intrusted to them. They, as well as others, ought to 
be thankful for many of the suggestions of Mr. Church. His opinions^ however, on 
some topics, for instance those on permanent funds, we could not admit without decided 
qualifications. Foundations, we suppose, are absolutely necessary to ensure the con- 
tinued prosperity of our literary institutions. The expediency of an entire exclusion 
of them in the support of charitable societies, is not a self-evident proposition. 

3. Ciceronis Select(B QutBdam Epistolae, accedunt JSTotultB et lUustrationes JlnglittR. 

Cura M, L. Hurlbi^ In usum scholarum. Philadelphise : Sumptibus H. 
Perkins. 1836. 

" During the whole of his career,** remarks Mr. Hurlbut, " Cicero was in the babit of 
frequent and full epistolary intercourse with the principal men of the time, of all parties 
and characters. To some of them he was in the practice of pouring out his thoucrhts 
and feelings on all kinds of topics, as the passing events of the day suggested them, 
without reserve." ** The letters of Cicero are history, in its truest and best sense. 
They are history in its elements. They are instinct with the spirit of life and. reality. 
They form, as it is well known, the basis and substance of one of the most valuable 
historical biographies in our language — Middleton's Life of Cicero." We have only to 
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add that the selection Beems to have been jadicionely made. A number of iUuttratir* 
notes are added. We have not observed any fault in the typography. The letters of 
Cicero certainly claim a very high rank in respect to Latinity, grace, flow, good sense, 
and the valuable information which they furnish. 

4. Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Sanford. By the Rev. Robert Baird. Philadel- 

phia: Henry Perkins. 1836. 

Mr. Sanford was a faithful and affectionate Presbyterian minister, first of a chnrch in 
Brool&lyn, N. Y. and afterwards of a chorch in Philadelphia. The memorials compiled 
and edited by Mr. Baird, exhibit him to us in a very amiable and attractive point of 
view — as supremely desirous to commend himself to his flock as a good steward of the 
manifold grace of God. 

5. The Stability of the Church of God^ independent of PoliHecA Changes : a 
Discourse delivered at Orange Street Chapel^ Leicester Square, London, Feb. 
7, 1833, before the Monthly Meeting of the Congregational Pastors and 
Churches. By John Blackburn, pp. ^. 

The text of this sermon is Psalm xlvi. 5 : *^ God is in the midst of her; she shall not 
be moved.*' That the stability of the church of God is certain, is proved, 1, in order 
that the immutable purposes of Jehovah may be accomplished ; 2, that the express 
declarations of Scripture may be fulfilled, and, 3, that the moral glory of the Creator 
may be maintained. Conquest may destroy its local influence, but cannot extinguish 
its spiritual life. Spoliation may destroy the temporal distinction of the church, but 
cannot lessen its moral dignity. Controversy may destroy its social tranquillity, but 
cannot obliterate evangelical truth. Some practical remarks close the discourse. 

6. Th^ Third Address of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, held at the Congregational UJbrary, London, May 10, 
1836. 

This address is mainly confined to the discussion of the following topic : *' Great 
attainments in personal piety are absolutely indispensable to the effective operation of 
the voluntary system among the churches of the Congregational order.** The bearings 
of this subject are pointed out in relation to ministers, deacons, and private members of 
churches. Various exhortations are then addressed to Christians, in respect to provid- 
ing and recommending individuals as suitable persons to be educated for the Christian 
ministry; to pious dissenters, who are members of the colleges; to the churches, on the 
importance of providing for each church a stated ministry ; to ministers, in relation to 
the watchfulness required in setting apart others to the office of the ministry ; and to 
all the followers of Christ, in relation to the importance of procuring an increasingly 
efficient ministry. Some closing remarks are offered on the signs of the times, as illus- 
trating and enforcing the preceding considerations. 

7. The Salvation of Britain, introductory to the Conversion of the World: a 
Discourse delivered before the London Missionary Society, at the Tabemade, 
Moorfields, on Wednesday evening. May 13, 1835. By John Blackburn, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, FentonviUe, London, With JVotes and lUua-' 
trations. London : Jackson & Walford. 1835. pp. 65. 

This is an elaborate and valuable sermon, well-reasoned and abounding with striking 
facts. The text is Zech. viii. 13: ** And it shall come to pass, that as ye were a curse 
among the heathen, O house of Judah, and house of Israel ; so will I save you, and ye 
shall be a blessing : fear not, but let your hands be strong." The author justifies his 
assertion, that Divine Providence is about to make the British nation a blessing to the 
heathen, 1, from the fact that her national position renders this possible. Her gigantic 
poMessions are inhabited by nearly 150,000,000 of the human family, or one sixth part 
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of tlie race. 2. From Uie national reformation of Britain. Reference is here made to 
the prevalence of better books for general reading, to a considerable reform in respect 
to profiine swearing, Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, etc. to the abolition of West 
Indian slavery, Hindoo infanticide, etc. 3. The national conversion of Britain will 
render it certain. The author then proceeds to discuss the Christian obligation resting 
on Britain. She ought to seek the conversion of her countrymen by diversified efforts, 
and for the sake of the world. We heartily commend this sermon to all who may 
have the means to procure it. It breathes a truly Christian spirit, is written in a 
glowing style, and is crowded, especiaUy in its appendix, with highly imp<»tant and 
well-authenticated facts. 

8. 7%e Eleventh Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Ingtruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity, presented at the General Meeting, May 3, 
1836. pp. t>a 

This, together with a number of other valuable pamphlets, has been forwarded to us, 
by one of the secretaries of the Christian Instruction Society, the Rev. John Blackburn. 
The design of the association is to advance evangelical religion amongst the inhabitants 
of London and the vicinity, by promoting the observance of the Sabbath, the preaching 
of the gospel, the establishment of prayer meetings and Sabbath schools, the circulation 
of religious tracts, accompanied with systematic visitation, etc. During the past year 
there have been connected with the society in London and its environs, 83 associations, 
1,867 gratuitous visitors, 46,448 families, and 115 prayer meetings; being an increase 
during the year of 8 associations, 237 visitors, 5,907 families, and 24 piayer meetings. 
A great number of facts are stated, showing the usefulness of the society's labors. 

9. The Signs of the Times : a Sermon delivered before the Pastoral Associaiion 
of Massathusetts^in Park Street Meeting-house, Boston, May 24, 1836. By 
John Codman, D. D. Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston : 
D. K. Hitchcock. 1836. pp. 24. 

The text on which this sermon is founded, is Matt. xvi. 3 : " Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times ? *' The author, in the first place, states some of the peculiarities of 
the times in which we live. It is an age of excitement ; of moral reform ; of cen- 
soriousness and denunciation ; of innovation and love of novelty ; of restiessness and 
uneasiness in the churches ; and, of religious controversy and separation. In the second 
place, Dr. Codman considers some of the appropriate duties, which the peculiarities of 
the times impose upon the pastors of the churches in our connection. There are 
demanded in pastors, great firmness and steadiness; independency of mind and action; 
great circumspection and prudence ; a conciliating and affectionate spirit ; faithful and 
discriminating preaching of the doctrines of the gospel ; particular attention to pastoral 
duties ; increasing zeal in their appropriate work ; deep piety, and humble and per- 
severing prayer. Churches should exercise mutual forbearance, a spirit of prayer, and 
of confirmed union. It will be easy to see that in the hands of Dr. Codman, the dis- 
coaaion of topics important and interesting as those now enumerated, could not fail to 
fumish rich instruction to the hearer and reader. Sound judgment, careful diacrinuna- 
tion and good sense, are conspicuotts throughout. 

10. An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod^ of 
South Carolina and Geor^, By George Howe, Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Theological Seminary, Columbia, S, C. 1836. pp. 48. 

This is an able and efiective appeal, based on undeniable ftcts, and sustained by 
earnest reasoning and affectionate remonstrance. ** On diligent inquiry ," says Prof. 
Howe, *' there are not found within the bounds of this synod more than 40 young men 
in ally in any stage of preparation for the ministry. In our semuiary there have been 
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but 16 thU prewnt jtax, and in the other 

■eminarieB of Ihe United States, but 6 more 
who beloDg within the bounds of our synod. 
Of these aa, onlj 18 sre natives of our 
soil." "Half our population only can 
fumiah candidates for the oiiaiatrj. Still, 
though this ia the case, the numbei of our 
minialcTS iliould not be Iebb when compared 
with the whole population, than in the free 
State*. Our ataiea must have the gospel, 
and as they are m«re bliad and BCedj, they 
require mare labor to leach ihem the re- 
ligion of Christy and where l^ labor is 
greater, more men are required lo perlbrui iL 
So that if one man in 500 ought to enter 
the miniaUy where all an bee, two among 
eveiy 5O0 freemen ought to enter it where 
half of the population are slaves." " In 
1800, the population of South Carolina and 
Georgia was 508,277. In 18.35, the popula- 
lion was about 1,300,000. In lt«3, there 
WBB 1 Preabylerien minister to about everj 
15,883 of the population, and I PresbyleriaD 
church to about every 8,611. In !B35, 
tliere was 1 Presbyterian minister to about 
every 9,353, and 1 Presbyterian church to 
about 7,831." "The number of ministera 
aod licentiates, in 1835, in the synod of 
Soulb Carolina and Geor^, was 19S ; of 
communicoBta 13,346." 

II. HamiUon I/hrary and TTuolof^al 
Instil uU, Madison Couiilu, Aetc ybrit. 
1835-C. 
Resident graduate 1, theological depart- 
ment 9, collegiatn tiS, aaademic 61, total 
154. This seminary, in all its departments, 
appears (o be in a very prosperous stale. 
The schedule of studies Is well selected, 
and is of a faigh orden. 

13. Addrett to the Medical Graduate* 



Georpre B. Wood, M. D. Profit, 
of Materia Medica and Phannaey i 
theVnietnUy. 1836. pp.36. 



QUARTBRLV LIST 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



This addre 



liable hii 



torieal sketch of tlie medical departmcj 
of the univeraily, and some notices of Dn 
Shippen, Morgan, Rush, Bond, Barloi 
Wistar, Physick, Doraey, and Deweea. . 
large amount 'f valuahli; itulistics is found 
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DEATHg OF MINISTERS. 



[Nov. 



B. W. DICKINSON, Bapdit, ord. putor, Poa^keeiMta, N. 
T. Sept. 8. 

lOHN H. RMALTZ, trnne. Ref. Ch. iiut. paator, Tfentoo, 

New Jeraev. July 26, 1836. 
ASAHKI. BRONSON, Ref. Dutch Ch. iniL paator, Fairfield, 

N. J. Aug. 'M. 
THOMAS B. GReaORT, Ref. Doleh Ch. iniU poitor, Pntla* 

TiUe Tillage, N. J. Oct. 6. 

THOMAS T. KEETCHIN, BapOrt, ord. poitor, New Britain, 

Penntylvanla, June 38, 1836. 
A. M. BKITaN. Pret. inat. paator, Pittaboivh, Pa. SepL 8. 
WILLIAM N. DIEHL, Epk. admitted pneat, Kingaeasinf, 

Pa. Sept. 1 1. 
T. J. ADDISON MINES, Praa. iniL paator, Philadelphia, 

Noxtham Libertiea, Pa. SepU 15. 

RICHARD T. AUSTIN, Conr. ecd. paator, Maryland, Sept. 
88, 1836. 

▲. L. WATTS, Proa. ioit. paator, Uucolnton, North Care 
Una, Juljr 80, 1836. 

GEORGE WHITE, Epia. ord. priest, Charkaton, South Caro- 
lina, Sepu 6, 1896. 

E. THORNTON McLAINE, Ptea. ord. paator, Muhlenbarg, 
Keotuckjr, Sept. 3, 1836. 

JOSEPH BRirCE ADAMS, Cong. inat. paator, New Hope 
and Hebron, Aiahama, June 19, 1836. 

8. W. BURRIT, Prea. inat. paator, Auathibarg, Ohto, Sept. 
1836. 

SAMUEL A. MeCROSKRT, Epia. conaeerated Uahop, 
Michigan, Jnlj 7, 1836. 

PHILSTUS MONTAGDB, Cong. ord. paator, Hull, Lower 

C«nad&, Aiiir- 1 1. 1836. 
OTHO BARTHOLOMEW, Baptist, oid. paator, Aagaata, 

Aug. «4. 
SILAS TttOTTER, Eifa. admitled prieat, Aug. 88^ 1836. 

WhoU numbtr in tkt oftoM Uat, 68. 



SUMMARY. 



Ordtaatloiis.. 

Inatallatlona.. 
Ceoaecfation. 
Adroiaaiona... 
Notapocified. 



STATES. 



TMal. 



OFFICES. 

PaatoiB 

EmageUau... 

1 iicau. ...... ........ 

Dvaoona. 

MMoDaiiea. 

Biahop. 

NetapeeiAed 



TMal. 



OENOAHNATIONS. 



SS 
88 
1 Maine 4 

8 New Hampahire 8 

I Yennont. • 1 

— Maaaaehoaetta 15 

•8 Rhode Island 3 

Connecticttt.... 

New York 

8S New Jeraey.... 
6 PennayWania .. 

3 Maryland 

10 Noith Carolina 
8 South Carolina. 
1 Kentucky...... 

I Alabama. 

— Ohio 

9i Michifiin 

Notapecified... 



Total. 



63 



PnaJhytMlaa , 

Epiaeopalian , 



Dmsh Reformed 

KvaAgeUcal Reformed. 
Unltariaa 



IT 
10 
H 
II 

3 
1 
I 
5 



DATES. 



1836. June.............. 8 

July 18 

August 17 

September IS 

i 



l^nd. 



fi Total. 



QUARTERLY LIST 



or 



of Clergymen and Student* in Theology. 



JOSEPH W. HENDERSON, mL 84, Dee. 18, 1836. 

SAMUEL GTLE, D. D. cL 66, Cong. Milton, Maaaaehoaetto, 
Oct. 16, 1836. 

ASA MF.SSER, D. D., LL. D., aeL 68, Baptiat, Ploridence, 
Rhode laland, Oct. 11, 1836. 

AMBROSE ED60N, mi. 88, Cong. Somen, Coonactfeat, Aug. 

17 1836 
JESS^ FISHER, at. 68, Coog. Windham, Coon. Sept. 

28. 

RUFUS STODDARD, mL 86, Phtckney, New York, July 30, 
1836. 



WILLIAM R. BURROUGHS, at. 86, New JerMy, July 88, 
1836. 



JOHN WALTER JAMES, EpiMopal, FhUadelphia, Pemi^l. 
Tania, Aug. 14, 1836. 

J. Y. BARTON, Eiteopal, BaJtiBoie, MaiylMd, Joly 
14, 1836. 

BENJAMIN HOLMES, Epia. Oimnga, Angiiit 4, 1836. 



WILLUM PHILLIPS, mi. 81, Ja\y 4, 1836. 
JOHN HOWARD, Mcth- Epb. Aug. 88, 1886. 
PALMER BROWN, mi. 49, Epia. Sept. 19, 1886. 



WhoU numbtr in the o&oa* Kat, 13. 



SUMMARY. 



AGES. 

PiDmS0to3D 1 

30to40 3 Maaaaehoaetta. 

40 60 1 Rhode laland.., 

50 60 8 Coauecticuu... 

60 70 1 New York..... 

80 90 1 NewJeraey.... 

Notapecified 4 Penoaylvania . 

— Maryland..... 

ToUl 13 Notapecified.. 

Sun of all the age* aped. 

lied 4SB TotaL 

Avenge age......... .. 50 8-3 



STATES. 



13 



DENOMINATIONS. 



ConfreinKtional ..... 
Melho Jst Episcopal. 

Baptkt 

PrMestant EpiHopal. 
Noi specified 



DATES. 

8 1835. Deoember. 1 

I 1836. Joly 4 

1 Augnal 4 

4 September 8 

4 Odaber 8 



Total. 



13 Tetai... 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE REVIVALS OP RELIGION IN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 

By Hxnar Wood, Putor of the Church at Dartmouth College. 



The pervadins interest which has been 
awakened in the Christian community 
within a few past years, for the conver- 
eion of the young men connected with our 
colleges, is not only an indication of an 
excellent spirit and judicious views in the 
churches of our land, but is itself both the 
promise and the earnest of that higher aim 
and wider range of Christian enterprise, to 
which, we are assured, the piety of the age 
Is advancing. Too long for the glory of the 
gospel, has the skeptic taunt been heard and 
endured, that evangelical religion gains a 
credence for its doctrioes only in the minds 
of the undisciplined and unthinking, and 
shows its converting power only upon the 
hearts of the weak and vulgar. Even good 
men are not exempted from a share in the 
euilt of the existence of such an opinion, 
from the secret suspicion they have har« 
bored, that the gospel could not reach the 
class of cultivated minds, through the 
pride, and sufficiency, and skepticism which 
environed them, or from the absence, the 
heartlessness, or the feebleness of all efforts 
for their salvation, which that suspicion had 
induced. The humble inmates of the 
kitchen, the operatives of the manufactur- 
ing village, and the untutored backwoods- 
man, over whom superstition tyrannizes, are 
regarded as the hopeful subjects of religious 
conversion, by men who are ever renewing 
the question of their early brother in doubt: 
" How can these things be ? '* whilst light, 
intellect, and cultivation, are thought to be 
so many effective repellencies to the fanati- 
cism of orthodox revivals. The many and 
piire refreshings from the presence of the 
Lord, which have visited our colleges, and 
sanctified the most vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, since prayer has been offered and 
effort made for the conversion of the young 
men they are educating, is a glorious 
confutation of the calumny; the highest 
cultivation and the widest intelligence are 
found to be no impediment to the belief of 
the doctrines, or obstruction to the most sig- 
nal exhibitions of the power of the gospel ; 
the most splendid triumphs it has won 
since the time Peter preached his revival 

VOL. IX. 



sermon on the day of pentecont, have been 
seen in those seasons of awful interest, 
when the seriousness of eternity gathered 
at once upon the minds of congregated 
hundreds of young men, ardent, cultivated, 
ambitious, and the voice of praise and 
prayer was heard ascending from every 
chamber in college. Then have been 
broken up the purposes of a worldly ambi« 
tion and selfish enterprise ; from the fruits 
of these revivals, our colleges and semina- 
ries have been supplied with presidents and 
professors ; our churches with intelligent 
and earnest ministers of the word, and the 
heathen world with able and devoted mis* 
sionaries of the cross ; the course of thought 
and feeling has been so changed and di- 
rected, in these institutions thus favored of 
Heaven, that for years the holy influence 
has been transmitted from class to class, in 
diligence of application, a high moral de- 
portment, the formation of worthy designs, 
and consecration to the cause of humanity, 
of patriotism, and of God. We cannot, then, 
too much encourage a spirit which has 
taken so strong a hold upon the hearts of 
Christians, and been so conspicuously ap» 
proved of Heaven ; a spirit which is des- 
tined to widen its circumference of desires, 
and prayers, and efforts, till it shall encircle 
in its benevolent embrace, all the intellect, 
and learning, and talent, in our world, and 
achieve their consecration to their Crea- 
tor and Lord. The promotion of this object 
is the design of the following historical 
notice. 

Dartmouth College was originated in 
the warmest spirit, and established in most 
elevated principles of Christian piety. The 
remote cause of its organization lies back In 
the great revival of religion which pervaded 
nearly the whole of New England in the 
year 1740 and following: the spirit and 
principles of a truly primitive and apostolic 
religion were awakened and called forth 
from the grave in which they had slept for 
nearly half a century, in an expansion of 
views, a warmth of zeal, a self-denial, a 
boldness and enterprise for the glory of God 
and the enlargem^t of Zion> both in the 

23 
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bosoms of individuals and churches, sach as 
had not been witnessed since tlie days of 
Eliot and the Mayhews. The labors and 
success of David Brainerd had also an im- 
portant influence in arresting public atten- 
tion, and correcting the public sentiment, 
forcing upon the Christian community not 
only the conviction of duty, in respect to 
efibrts for the conversion of the Indians, but 
holding out the most encouraging assurances 
of a favorable result. Among the ministers 
who caught the spirit of that exciting day, 
was the Rev. Eieazer Wheelock, of Leba- 
non, Conn., then young, ardent, eloquent, 
not only assiduous in discharging the duties 
he owed to his own parish, out extending 
bis labors to other and distant congregations. 
The character of the first president Ed- 
wards, then residing at Northampton, Mass. 
is so generally understood and justly appre- 
ciated, that we may safely (brm our estimate 
of Mr. Wheelock as a Christian and a min- 
ister, from the views he entertained. In a 
letter addressed to Mr. .Wheelock, in 1741, 
he writes thus : — " Another thing that I 
desire of you is, that you would come up 
hither and help us, both you and Mr. 
Pomeroy. There has been a revival of 
religion amongst us of late ; but your labors 
have been much more remarkably blessed 
than mine ; other ministers, as I huve heard, 
have shut up their pulpits against you ; but 
here I engage you shall find one open. 
May God send you here with a like bless- 
ing, as he has sent you to other places ; and 
may your coming be a means of humbling 
me for my barrenness and unprofitableness, 
and a means of my instruction and enliven- 
ing. I want an opportunity to concert 
measures with you for the advancement of 
the kingdom and glory of our Redeemer." 
Commendation like this from Jonathan 
Edwards, whilst it confirms our highest 
opinion of the talents and piety of Mr. 
Wheelock, presents that great man to us, 
the autlior of the commendation, in the light 
of the artlessness of a child and the meek- 
ness of a saint, in addition to that peerless 
reputation he has long sustained, as " the 
Prince of New England divines." Besides 
his parochial labora, Mr. Wheelock had 
been occupied for years in instructing classes 
of Indian youth, together with other young 
men designed for college. As the school 
increased in numbers, and advanced in 
attainments, and his views enlarged in re- 
spect to his ultimate objects, he saw the 
necessity of giving his seminary a higher 
character, and larger accommodations, and 
of securing for it a wider influence ; he 
wished to mould it into an institution, in 
which all the branches of a liberal educa- 
tion could be pursued, from the simple ele- 
ments of a common school, up to that high 
finish of professional study which should 
qualify the pious young men to go forth as 
accomplished ministers of the gospel, and 
miflsionaries to the Indians. In concurrence 



with the patrons of the school in England, 
he resolved to obtain a charter embracing 
all the powers and privileges of a college, 
and remove the institution to some central 
point more favorable to its grand object of 
operating upon the Indian race. Hanover 
was eventually selected, to which, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, the president's family re- 
paired in a carriage, and thirty ot his former 
students on foot, pursuing their way for one 
hundred and seventy miles over nearly im- 
passable roads, and through unbroken forests. 
The president had secured the erection of a 
log cabin, as he states in his ** Narrative," 
" without brick, without glass, and without 
a nail," in which he deposited his wife and 
the female portion of bis family, whilst his 
sons and the students addressed themselves 
to the construction of booths and beds made 
of pine and hemlock boughs according to 
each one's taste and skill m this new order 
of architecture. In these savage tents they 
resided for a month, exposed to the cold, and 
rain, and snow of a season remarkably in- 
clement, and furnished with provisions well 
consorting with their rude habitations, till 
about the first of November, the president 
removed his family into a one-story framed 
house, and the students entered their rooms 
in the college edifice, which had been 
roughly and rapidly erected, two stories in 
height and eighty feet in length, and a part 
of which only was completed. The 23d day 
of January, 1771, was observed as a sea- 
son of solemn fasting and prayer, after 
which a church was gathered from mem- 
bers of the school, the college, and the 
family, consisting of twenty-seven indi- 
viduals ; on which occasion, as the presi- 
dent remarks, " they solemnly renewed 
their oath of allegiance to Christ, and entire 
consecration of body and soul, and all en- 
dowments of both, without reserve, to God, 
for time and eternity. And a solemn and 
joyful day it was ; for they rejoiced, many 
of them at least, as having sworn with the 
whole heart. The Lord make us steadfast 
in his covenant, and enable us by his grace, 
on which alone we depend, to perform 
unto him our vows, and never more suffer 
among us an evil heart of unbelief in de- 
parting from the living God, nor any root of 
bitterness resulting from it, to spring up in 
this seminary, to the dishonor of God, or to 
obstruct the progress of true religion in this 
school of the prophets, to the latest pos- 
terity." 

Dr. Wheelock left his parish in Lebanon 
in the midst of a revival in the spring of 
1769, bearing in his bosom a coal which 
was destined soon to kindle up a kindred 
flame in the wilderness he had selected for 
his home. " In February, 1769," he re- 
cords in his Narrative, " there was a special 
season of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God upon my people, and also upon the 
school ; great numbers in the parish and 
school appeared to be under deep religious 
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impressions. The Indian children appeared 
to have a growing concern for their eter- 
nal salvation ; and my hopes were never 
more 'raised, that I should soon see the good 
effects of it in a number of instances." 
With these sentiments in his heart, and 
these scenes in his recollection, he de- 
parted for the wilderness of New Hamp- 
shire, to select the site, and erect the build- 
ings of his future college. Late in the fall of 
1770, he entered his humble dwelling, and 
the students who had followed him, their 
unadorned chambers, " in which," as he 
records, " they find the pleasure and the 
profit of such a solitude ; and since the 
settlement of the affair, all are sufficiently 
engaged in their studies." But God had 
better things yet in store for a servant so 
devoted, both as a seal of approbation upon 
his character and enterprise, and an earnest 
of future blessings of a similar kind upon 
the institution he founded. No sooner was 
order secured after so much toil and con- 
fusion, and the doors of the college opened 
for the reception of the young men, not 
more hardy in body than resolute in spirit, 
than the windows of heaven were opened 
upon the infant school, devised from senti- 
ments of humanity, and consecrated to the 
cause of the Redeemer; and whose appro- 
priate motto would be, " Through him and 
for him." ** That which crowns all, is the 
manifest token of the gracious presence of 
God, by a spirit of conviction and consola- 
tion. For no sooner were these outward 
troubles removed, but there were evident 
impressions upon the minds of a number of 
my family and school, which soon became 
universal; insomuch that scarcely one re- 
mained, who did not feel a greater or less 
degree of it, till the whole lump seemed to 
be leavened by it ; and love, peace, satisfac- 
tion, contentment, and joy, reigned through 
the whole.** The happy effects of this 
revival are seen in the fact which he records 
in the same Narrative. "If God shall please 
graciously to continue the same influence 
upon the minds of the students, there will 
never be need of any other form of govern- 
ment [than the paternal] to the end of time, 
nor any other or greater trouble in the mat- 
ter, than only to point out to the students 
what Is right and well pleasing to God, and 
what is not." The salutary impressions of 
this revival upon the students and the com- 
munity, were not of a superficial and tran- 
sitory nature, but deep and abiding; for in 
the year 1773, three years after, he gives 
the following account of their moral condi- 
tion. " The number of my servants for six 
months past, has generally been from thirty 
to forty, besides tliose employed at the mills 
and as domestics. The number of the stu- 
dents, dependent and independent, the last 
year was about eighty; and the number of 
my family together consequently large; 
and through the pure mercy of God, I have 
been blessed with a peaceable family, diligent 



and orderly students, and faithful laborers. 
1 have not heard a profane word spoken by 
one of my number, nor have I reason to 
think there has been one spoken for three 
years past." 

The year 1776 was distinguished by 
another season of special religious influence 
upon the college and village. The presi- 
dent had been seriously sick, for whose 
recovery the physicians recommended a 
long journey, which occupied about two 
months. On his return he found the insti- 
tution disordered **by gentlemen of profane 
and immoral conversation from abroad;" 
"and traduced," to use his own language, 
" by means of a few malevolent instru- 
ments, who filled the whole country with 
slanders and lies ; which, after passing 
through a number of bandit, and being con- 
firmed by several authorities, gained credit 
with men of the best characters, though none 
more credible than a Gashmu hath said it." 
By dismissing a few disorderly students, all 
returned to their former state of quiet and 
application. " Most of the youth," he adds, 
" seemed to receive such conviction of the 
source of the past calamity, and the chan- 
nel and instruments by which it had been 
introduced, and arisen to such a height, as 
disposed them in their several classes, and 
of their own accord, with a general una- 
nimity, and in some classes entirely with 
one heart, by their resolves to set up a 
standard, so far as in them lay, against 
every thing which might lead to such evils 
in time to come. This conduct of the stu- 
dents seemed most directly to proceed from 
a good cause, and has been evidently 
attended and followed with the blessing of 
God. And to this God seems to hs^ve further 
testified his approbation, by pouring out the 
Spirit of conviction upon a number of the 
students of late, which in the judgment of 
charity, has issued in sanng effects in a 
number of instances; and I hope in God to 
see evidences of the same effectual work in 
many others, which at present seem to 
have some real conviction of their perishing 
necessity of the renewing work of the Spirit 
of grace. Hitherto the work has appeared 
to be very genuine, and the fruits otit very 
good." 

Presidenrt Wheelock deceased in the year 
1779, four years after the second revival in 
the college ; how many were the subjects 
of these works of grace, cannot at this day 
be ascertained, nor the number who united 
with this church at these seasons, as the 
records do not give the dates when the indi- 
viduals were added to the church, whose 
names are found in the catalogue of its 
members; nor hav« we any satisfactory 
means of ascertaining the progress of re- 
Kgion during the remaining period of his 
presidency. The revolutionary war oc- 
curring at this time, though it did not inter- 
rupt the operations of the college, beyond 
doubt diverted the minds of the students. 
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and dissipated that holy influence which for 
years bad hovered over the place. 

In the years 1781 — 2, a revival occurred 
of uncommon purity, extent, and power, 
under the ministry of Prof. Ripley, who 
inherited the spirit, and followed up the 
labors of President Wheelock. For an ac- 
count of it, we are indebted to the Rev. 
William F. Rowland, of Exeter, who was 
at that time a member of college, and pre- 
served among his papers a notice, which 
be wrote at the time and upon (he spot, 
from which we make the following extract. 
** About the latter part of November, some 
happy dawnings of a good work appeared 
among the young people of this town ; they 
discovered a disposition to leave scenes of 
merriment and vanity, and to give a listen- 
ing ear to religious instruction , and to meet 
in conference for that purpose. The stu- 
dents of college, upon the expiration of 
vacation, returned about the same time, a 
number of whom were ready to give their 
attention to matters of the greatest impor- 
tance. Soon the minds of several were im- 
pressed with a sense of their lost and ruined 
state by nature, and their perishing need of 
a remedy. The work advanced by slow 
steps, and for several weeks was like a 
still, small vuice, and sometimes appeared 
scarcely to go forward, although several, 
during thi.s time, were hopefully brought 
into the light and liberty of the go.«pel; 
when, about the first of January, it became 
almost universal ; convicdons were very 
solid, rational, and free from animal pas- 
sion. It was a matter of astonishment to 
those who lived in the time of the reforma- 
tion, forty years ago, [1742,] to see a work 
so powerful, and yet so pure. In the com- 
pass of three or four days, twenty and 
upwards, gained a comfortable hope of their 
good estate. A lart^e number of children 
in the town have been hopeful subjects of 
the work ; in one school two or three and 
twenty, which may appear almost incredi- 
ble, and yet is attested by so many wit- 
nesses am to render the account indisputa- 
ble. The addition to this church within 
the space of four months, amounts to 
upwards of eighty ; in the college and 
school, [Moor's Indian charity school,] be- 
tween twenty and thirty entertain hope, 
that they have obtained newness of life, and 
others who previously had a hope, have 
been much aroused and animated. Hie 
rulers of the college have but little to do, 
by way of government. The work extends 
to all the towns around us in a greater or 
less degree ; upwards of twenty towns have 
shared in this great mercy, which calls for 
high acclamations of praise and gratitude 
to that God, who is sovereign in the be- 
stowment of his grace. I have heard of no 
instance of wildness, or enthusiasm, or that 
savored of party zeal. In short, the alter- 
ation is exceeding great ; iniquity stops its 
mouth ; vice fleea into a corner, and all the 



air is love. This is the Lord's doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes." The year 
1788 was signalized by another season 
of deep and pervading religious interest in 
the college, of the extent of which we have 
no means of judging, excepting the fact, 
that fourteen were added to the church in 
one day. This occurred under the labors 
of Prof. Smith. From that period till 
the year 1805, neither the records of the 
church, nor the recollection of individu- 
alsi, furnish us with information of any 
special religious influence ; in the autumn 
of the above year, under the ministry of 
Prof. Shurtlefl, the college and (he village 
were both visited by a refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord ; -nearly twenty of the 
students and the same number of individuals 
in the village, became the subjects of re- 
newing grace. For the ten succeeding 
years, though there was nothing like a 
powerful and rapid revival, there was an 
abiding influence of the Spirit of God through 
that whole period upon the college and village, 
resulting every year in from five to twelve 
instances of conversion. The year 1816 
is worthy of enduring remembrance, as a 
year of the right hand of the lirlost High. 
A marked solemnity, as well as uncommon 
attendance upon the means of grace, had 
existed during the winter, with such indi- 
cations of interest and feeling in public 
worship upon the Sabbath, as led the pastor 
to expect intelligence early in the week of 
cases of awakening and conversion. During 
the winter, a Saturday evening conference 
had been established for the special benefit 
ot young people, and which was to be con- 
ducted by individuals of their own number; 
this meeting has continued without inter- 
ruption down to the present time. Early in 
the spring term of that year, three young 
persons, of whom one was a member of 
college, were brought under the power of 
divine truth and the influence of the Spirit 
of God ; hope dawned upon the soul of the 
student, of pardon through the cross of 
Christ, upon the last day of the week; 
with a heart glowing with joy and gratitude 
for redeeming mercy, he repaired to the 
social conference on the evening of the 
same day, at which he made a short address, 
and olTered prayer. The effect was instan- 
taneous and overpowering upon the com- 
pany present. On the Sabbath morning, 
the whole congregation in the house of 
God was found under the same influence 
which had pervaded the i^aturday evening 
conference ; the stillness and solemnity 
were such, that the preacher could hardly 
recognize his own voice ; from that time, 
the place seemed to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, like the house in which tlie 
disciples were assembled on thedayof pen- 
tecost; the whole population nearly were 
impressed by divine truth, and inquiring 
the way to Zion ; the conviction of the law 
was so short, as well as pungent, that it 
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could hardly be credited, when any came 
forward and declared ** what God had done 
for them, and how he had mercy upon 
them/' So much was the work carried 
forward apart from human agency, and so 
rapid was the movement, the pastor and 
church could only " stand still, and see the 
salvation of God." In the course of the 
first week, there were more than forty cases 
of hopeful conversion; and within a month, 
about sixty students and as many of the 
inhabitants were rejoicing in Christ, as all 
their salvation, and all their desire. What 
adds to the interest of this revival, is 
the fact, there is not known to be one 
instance of apostasy in all the fruits of that 
work of grace* Three of the presidents 
and three of the professors of our colleges, 
date their hopes as Christians, from that 
pure and powerful revival. In the year 
1819, the college enjoyed another season of 
special interest, though of short duration, 
and limited extent, the result of which was 
an accession of sixteen members to the 
church, of whom a part were members of 
college. An additional visitation of divine 
grace occurred in the year 1821. At the 
close of the spring term, the students had 
returned to their homes and friends without 
any unusual interest on their part in the 
subject of religion, or any indications from 
other sources of a revival ; it is not easy to 
conceive the wild rush of emotion, when, 
unapprised of the fact God was there, they 
entered the chapel upon their return, for 
evening prayers ; where instead of the inat- 
tention, the indifference, the irreverence, 
and trifling, there was nothing, apart from 
the president's voice, but the stillness of 
the grave, the fixedness of statues, and the 
solemnity of eternity. In a retired chamber 
after a season of social prayer, the first 
note of praise for redeeming mercy broke 
out from the lips of a most amiable and 
intelligent young man, who forthwith con- 
secrated himself to the ministry of the 
word ; two others in the same cUss, who 
had been nurtured in the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism, were now reached by divine 
truth, with a conviction of such power as 
seemed to drink up their very spirits ; the 
work advanced till about twenty of the 
students and eighty of the inhabitants be- 
came obedient unto the faith. In one of 
the classes, the most favored in this refresh- 
lag, the practice was begun and continued 
to their last day in college, though it was of 
more than a year's duration, to sing a stanza 
from some familiar hymn, and offer a short 
prayer, at the close of the morning reci- 
tation, at which nearly all the members 
were accustomed to tarry from the im- 
pulse of their own hearts. The year 1826 
was signalized by the occurrence of a similar 
refreshing from the Spirit of God ; about 
forty individuals became connected with 
this church, of whom thirteen were mem- 
bers of college, whilst a number larger still 



united with churches in places where they 
lived. Of the thirteen connected here, 
nine became preachers of the gospel, of 
whom one is a president, and four profes- 
sors in different colleges. In 18.H1, there 
was some special interest, and a few cases 
of conversion in the college and village. 
In the spring term of 1834, a revival com- 
menced in the Sabbath school, under the 
faithful instructions of the teachers, a part 
of whom were young gentlemen in college ; 
it ultimately extended to the college and 
village, resulting in about one hundred 
cases of hopeful conversion, of which from 
twenty to twenty-five were of students in 
the academic and medical departments of the 
college. It is worthy of remark, that for 
a considerable period not a year has passed 
without some individuals of this latter de« 
partment becoming wise unto salvation. 

In accordance with the above statements, 
Dartmouth college has enjoyed no less than 
nine extensive revivals of religion in the 
period of sixty-five years, besides interven- 
ing seasons of more or less interest. The 
church was organized January, 1771, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven members; two hun- 
dred and sixty -four had been connected 
with the original church, when. In 1805, 
for convenience in attending public wor- 
ship, a separation was made, and a new 
church organized ; eight hundred and fiffy 
members have been connected with the two 
churches, whose common stock was planted 
by Dr. Wheelock sixty-five years ago. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that de- 
serves to be made known and understood, 
that not an individual of another denomina- 
tion has been received into the Congrega- 
tional church at Hanover in the period 
of sixty-five years since it was organized ; 
though so much religious interest has 
been felt at Dartmouth college from the 
time of its establishment, it has not been 
directed in a sectarian channel ; though 
unceasing prayer has been offered and 
Christian efforts made for the conversion of 
the young men who come to prosecute their 
education here, it has been, not to make 
them the bigots of a party, but the disciples 
of Christ; it has been thought sufficient 
glory to enlist them into the host of God's 
elect, without prescribing the badge they 
should wear. Thus has it been ; thus may 
it ever be. 

It may be a matter of gratification and 
curiosity, to know who have become min- 
isters of the gospel, since their connection 
with the church at Dartmouth college, the 
most of whom were fruits of the revivals 
we have noticed ; the catalogue, more than 
any argument, will evince the importance 
of these seasons of divine influence, both to 
the interests of learning and religion. Prof. 
Sylvanus Ripley, Ozias Silsby, Prof John 
Smith, Ambrose Porter, Jacob Wood, Jacob 
Cram, Samuel Sargeant, Nahum Sargeant, 
Christopher Paige, John Wilder, Joseph 
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Laogdon, AtaoB Chase, Elijah Brainerd, 
John Sawyer, Joseph Blodgett, Elijah Kel- 
loeg, Nathan Church, Benjamin Chapman, 
Maae Shepard, Noah Miles, William F. 
Rowland, Thomas Grosse, David Porter, 
D. D., Henry A. Rowland, Jonathan Strong, 
D. D., Reed Paige, Timothy Dickinson, 
Ethan Osborn, Azel Washburn, Josiah Car- 
penter, Elijah Parish, D. D., Asahel Hun- 
tington, Grordon Dorrance, A Wan Hyde, 
D. D., Ariel Parish, Elijah Lyman, John 
Webber, Samuel Hidden, John Fisk, EHpha- 
let Gillet, D. D., Seth Williston, Joel 
Baker, Asa McFarland, D. D., David Hardy, 
Tilton Eastman, Sebastian Cabot, James 
Woodward, Jeremiah Noyes, Miehill Blood, 
Asahel Stone, Joseph Richardson, John 
Dutton, Thomas A. Merrill, Samuel Bas- 
comb, Henry Colman, Asa Rand, Charles 
Johnson, Silas Blaisdell, Warren Day, 
£t>enezer Everett, Absalom Peters, D. D., 
Joseph B. Felt, James R. Wheelock, John 
Boardman, Abel Caldwell, Prof. Charles B. 
Hadduck, Prof. Joseph Torrey, Pres. John 
Wheeler, Prof. James Marsh, Prof. Nathan 
W. Fiske, Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Thomas W. 
Duncan, Elijah Demond, Asa Mead, Moses 
Chase, Marshall Southard, Prof. George 
Bush, George Richardson, Aaron Foster, 
John Mlllot Ellis, Jonathan Ward, Roswell 
Tenney, James W. Woodward, George H. 
Woodward, Spafford D. Jewett, Isaac Hos- 
lord, Pres. Benjamin Labaree, Prof. Clem- 
ent Long, Prof. Milo P. Jewett, Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, Prof. Jarvis Gregg, Peter 
P. Oosunkarhine, an Indian recently or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Champlain. 
Total, 96. 

Of these, some have fallen asleep, after 
having served their generation according to 
the will of God, one of whom was the judi- 
cious and indefatigable Dr. Alvan Hyde, of 
Lee, Mass., who gathered more than seven 
hundred souls into his own church, as the 
fruits of the divine blessing upon his 
labors; whilst others in different spheres 
and at distant posts, are honoring their 
college, promoting the interests of educa- 
tion and learning, or conducting to eternal 
glory, a great throng of redeemed sinners. 

In closing this narrative, a crowd of in- 
teresting reflections rush upon the mind, in 
contemplating not only the adaptation, but 
the possibility of a direct and successful ap- 
plication of the gospel to the understandings 
and consciences oi educated young men ; 
in respect to the happy influence of a deep, 
earnest piety, as an aid to discipline and 
government in institutions of learning ; in 
respect to religion, as a means of the most 
perfect intellectual, as well as moral devel- 
opment; in respect to the duty of those 
Christian men and Christian ministers, to 
whom the instruction in our colleges is 
committed, to make direety personal efforts 
for the conversion and salvation of their 
pupils in respect to the relation between 
revivals of religion in colleges and the evan- 



gelizing of the world ; and in respect to the 
measure of interest this object should re- 
ceive in the affections and prayers of the 
people of God ; but we have only time to 
record " the last will and testament" of the 
pious, the heroic, the eloquent founder of 
Dartmouth College, as it is found in one of 
his last " Narratives," with our most earnest 
supplication to Heaven, that his purposes, 
and hopes, and prayers may he realized, in 
respect to the institution he loved so well, 
and for which he did and endured so much. 
" It is my purpose, by the grace of God, to 
leave nothing undone within my power, 
which is suitable to be done, that this school 
of the prophets may be, and long continue 
to be, a pure fountain. And I do with my 
whole heart, will this my purpose to my 
successors in the presidency of tJns semu 
nary to the latest posterity, and it is my 
last wUl, never to be revoked ; and to God 
I commit it ; and my only hope and confi- 
dence for the execution of it, are in Him 
alone, who has already done great things 
for it, and does still own it, as his cause ; 
and blessed be his name, that every present 
member of it, as well as great numbers 
abroad, I trust, do join their hearty Amen 
with me." 



NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

Extracts from the Annual Report, read 
May 25, 1836. 

The whole number assisted by the Parent 
Society, during the past year, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-two ; received, during the 
same period, seventeen ; dismissed, nineteen ; 
leaving the present number one hundred 
and three. Of those dismissed, eight had 
completed their education — ^five of whom 
have since received ordination; one has 
become a teacher; of the other two, we 
have received no information since they left 
our patronage. Five have been dismissed, 
having obtained other means of support; 
one has died ; two have been discontinued, 
for the want of suitable promise ; and three, 
for various reasons, have discontinued their 
studies for a season. 

The whole number upon the respective 
Branches is seventy-two, increasing the 
entire number under patronage, to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Should we, how- 
ever, include the twenty-five young men 
alluded to, the whole number of whom it 
is expected, will be directly brought upon 
our funds; the actual number of beneficta- 
lies, for whom provision is requisite at this 
moment, is two hundred. Of those under 
patronage, thirty-six are in Theological 
Institutions ; sixty-eight are in College, and 
the remaining seventy, are in various stages 
of preparatory studies. 
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JBraneh SoeUHet. 

Each of the several Branch Societies in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, are now support- 
ing, with scarcely a single exception, their 
own beneficiaries. Maine reports thirteen 
beneficiaries, and $856 expended; New 
Hampshire, fifteen beneficiaries and ^621 49 
expended ; Connecticut, thirteen bene- 
ficiaries and ^448 80 expended ; Vermont, 
twenty-five beneficiaries and $631 92 ex- 
pended ; Rhode Island, six beneficiaries and 
$475 35. This efficiency on the part of the 
Branches is the more desirable, as it enables 
the Parent Society to extend its influence 
to remote and destitute regions. 

Plan of the Society, 

The organization of the Northern Baptist 
Education Society is confined to the New 
England States; while its patronage has 
hitherto been extended to young men, 
coming from whatever country, or section 
of country they might. A young man, to 
make a successful application, must come 
recommended by the church of which he 
is a member, as being indigent, and as 
being, in their opinion, designed for the 
ministry. If admitted, be is placed upon 
the funds of the Society, from which he 
draws quarterly, a certain amount per 
annum, varying according to the stage of his 
education ; $48 being the minimum, and $75 
being the maximum. For each appropria- 
tion he gives his note, without security, and 
without interest, payable, one third at the 
end of one year after he shall have com- 
pleted his education, and the other two 
thirds, at the end of the second and third 
years. 

Closing Remarks, 

In closing their Report, the Board would 
express, as well as they are able, their con- 
victions of the comparative value of this 
Society. We regard it as being of indis* 
pensable importance ; as being a kind of 
pre-requislte to the success of most other 
schemes of benevolence ; especially so, to 
the success of Home and Foreign Missions; 
and consequently, as being pre-requisite to 
the evangelization of the world. The object 
of this Society, is to obtain a well-trained, 
holy, and heaven-appointed ministry. Now 
soch a ministry is what is needed, more 
than any thing else, in the prosecution of 
all plans to do good ; and if we mistake not 
such a ministry, this Society is fitted, as a 
means, to procure. Such a ministry the 
Society has been instrumental in procuring. 
The former beneficiaries of this Society are 
found in almost every State in the Union ; 
and are among our most esteemed and 
useful pastors; they are among the Pres* 
idents and Professors in our Colleges, Theo- 
logical Institutions, and other seminaries of 
learning ; and among those who have gone 
forth to heathen landi. God seema to have 



honored the Society, in a special manner, 
as an instrument in raising up missionaries 
for the heathen. A large number now 
under patronage have chosen this foreign 
field as the place of their future labors ; a 
number of whom have already been accep- 
ted by our Board of Foreign Missions; three, 
at least, are expecting to embark early in 
the ensuing autumn. 

The conviction which we have now ex- 
pressed is the result of no sudden impulse ; 
it is our most deliberate opinion, founded on 
a patient examination of facts ; and we now 
utter our voice of supplication to the churches 
to come to our help with renewed energy. 
We have undertaken a great labor, which 
God will not allow us to abandon. Our 
pecuniary responsibilities, are now equal to 
the support of two hundred young men, lo 
meet which will require from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

The Society and this assembly will readily 
unite whh us, we trust, in rendering devout 
and hearty thanks to Almighty God, for 
having enabled the Board to prosecute their 
labor another year, without embarrassment ; 
and in humble supplication to Him, who is 
the giver of every good gift, that He, who 
has guided us hitherto, would guide us still. 



ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 

Connected with the American Education Society. 



New Hampshire Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Exeter, August 30, 1S36. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., President, took 
the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. McGee led in addressing 
the throne of grace. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
Professor Haddock of Dartmouth College, 
and the meeting was then addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Root of Dover, Professor Rood of 
the Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Parent Society. 

We regret that the Report could not be 
obtained in season for this number of the 
Journal. 

We have obtained for insertion the ad- 
dresses of Prof Rood and Rev. Mr. Root. 

On moving the adoption of the Report, 
Mr. Root observed — 

Mr. President, — I love. Sir, eminentiy 
love and admire the Education cause. And 
the more I contemplate its operations and 
results the more is my confidence confirmed 
in its paramount claims upon the Christian 
public. 
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When, however, I say this, I woald not 
be understood to cherish an improper ex- 
clusiveness in reference to other benevolent 
enterprises. 

No, Sir, I love the Missionary cause, be- 
cause to sustain it by our prayers, and 
efforts, and sacrifices, is only to obey the 
command, to follow the example, and cher- 
ish the spirit of Christ. 

1 love (he Bible cause. It is a noble en- 
terprise. It proposes to multiply copies of 
the Word of God ten thousand times ten 
thousand, until every kindred and tribe of 
earth shall read in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

1 love the Sabbatli school cause. It is 
laying the axe to the root of the tree. It is 
a lever whose purchase is tremendous. It 
is rearing a generation of cadets who are 
to supply the army of Jesus Christ. 

Nor am 1 reluctant to say that I love that 
cause, by whatever name you are pleased 
to call it, which proposes to remember by 
prayer and by corresponding effort in their 
behalf, ** those in bonds," the oppressed and 
long neglected captives of this land, who 
have not hitherto often shared our sym- 
pathies and prayers, when we have come 
together to contemplate the wants and 
miseries of the world ; but though neglected 
by us are regarded with interest by Heaven. 

Indeed, Sir, I love all (he benevolent en- 
terprises of the age. Let them have their 
appropriate place in our affections, our 
prayers, and our efforts. 

But, Sir, I am prepared to ask. What 
could we do fur the advancement of the 
Redeemer*s kingdom in any of these de- 
partments of holy enterprise without the 
living Messenger of life ? What one of 
these causes could be sustained without 
living, acting, consecrated agents ? The 
education cause is to the other benevolent 
enterprises of (he age what liberty of speech 
and of the press is to our civil and religious 
institutions. It is the basis, the foundation, 
the palladium, the main spring which im- 
parts life, and motion, and energy to all the 
other charitable operations of our times. 

For, Sir, it furnishes that living ministry 
which God has appointed for thje conversion 
and salvation of the world, and without 
which not one of those enterprises to 
which we have alluded could be sustained. 

Where, Sir, will you find any people dis- 
posed to feel for the heathen abroad, if they 
have not been accustomed to the quicken- 
ing influences of a preached gospel upon 
their own hearts ? Or where will you find 
any people prepared to appreciate the Bible 
and to send it to others, if they have not 
been wont to hear its sacred contents illus- 
trated and pressed upon their own spirits ? 
Or where will you find any people pre- 
pared to move in the sacred cause of human 
rights, unless there be some men of God to 
front the opposition and to stand up and 
plead the cause of the oppressed ? 



And, Sir, did you ever know a Sabbath 
school long sustained wher« there was no 
regular ministry of the gospel to impart 
interest and to form a rallying point? 
Why, Sir, a Sabbath school, morally speak- 
ing, cannot be sustained without the living 
ministry. The experiment has been tried, 
and the fact has been fully ascertained. 

Why, Sir, every thing appertaining to 
the advancement of the great enterpriser of 
the age, every thing appertaining to the 
moral and intellectual elevation and im- 
provement of society depends, under God, 
upon a ministry, a living ministry. If New 
England, in point of morals and religion, 
amidst all her obliquities and degeneracy, 
has any thing valuable, any thing desirable 
in her religious institutions and social char- 
acter and regular habits of public worship, 
any thing lovely and of good report in her 
sober industry and persevering enterprise, 
she owes it to her gospel ministry and to 
the regular support, which, from the begiu- 
ing, she has given to that ministry. 

Look at her colleges and seminaries of 
science. Who originated and reared them ? 
Why, Sir, they have been originated and 
reared under tlie influence of an educated 
ministry, who know how to appreciate the 
advantages of science. And who has con- 
ducted and who now conducts them ? Why, 
Sir, her clergy. About seven eighths of all 
the presidents, professors, and tutors in 
New England are clergymen. 

Who conducts the colleges and semina- 
ries of the West and South ? Why, to a 
grea( degree, clergy men from New England. 
Who are traversing the great Western Valley 
and the remoter regions of the South, and 
planting there the gospel, and rearing lit* 
erary institutions in those extended fields ? 
New England missionaries ; men reared 
amidst our own hills and valleys, and many 
of them. Sir, cheered onward in their high 
and holy calling by the patronage of your 
Society. 

I have often thought what a fearful blank 
would be produced in those regions, if the 
South and West were to give up our sons 
who have gone there and are laying the foun- 
dations of society and of the future destinies 
of that great country. Why, Sir, it would 
be to those incipient institutions as the giv- 
ing up of the ghost. It would be but the 
signal for the sweep of universal and hope- 
less desolation. 

Upon the f:)ct that more ministers, a 
great many more are wanted, I will not 
dwell. I will only say, that whoever will 
carefully consult the moral and religious 
statistics of our country will be presented 
with a most disheartening and frightful pic- 
ture of its desolations. He will see a popu- 
lation of 6,000.000 destitute of the proper 
ministrations of the word. He will see 
4,000 churches and congregations asking 
for ministers and cannot obtain them. He 
will see this destitution increasing with the 
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increase of our population at the rate of 
200 congregations a year ; and a population 
of 200,000 destitute every year more than 
the preceding year. 

But the want of ministers is not more 
obvious than the fact that we want minis- 
ters of the right stamp ; men thoroughly 
educated and trained, and qualified " lo 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ ; '* men pious, learned, efficient. 

The exigencies and peculiarities of the 
times in which we live, demand especially 
such men ; men who have been subjected 
to a thorough course of mental, moral, and 
physical discipline, and who are thus pre- 
pared to encounter hardships and fatigue of 
both mind and body for Christ's sake. 

For, Sir, there is in our land an immense 
amount of error of the most subtle and for- 
midable character, and this error is to be 
met, resisted, and removed. 

There is the pope with all his emissaries 
trained and marshalled for fierce attack 
upon our free institutions; sixty female 
seminaries already in operation, and a pro- 
portionate number of establishments for the 
education of priests. From these establish- 
ments you will presently see a host of 
Jesuits swarming forth to annoy this Protes- 
tant land ; Jesuits, who, by their peculiar 
and thorotigh training, will be prepared, 1 
can assure you, to make the most of a bad 
cause. 

It has been my lot occasionally to meet 
these combatants in theological conflict, 
and I can assure you that they are no 
despicable adversaries. I can tell you from 
actual experience, that such is their 
subtlety, adroitness and confidence, I might 
say impudence, that only men accustomed 
to close thinking and accurate reasoning; 
men of tiied temper, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole field of discus- 
sion in all its extent, can successfully 
encounter them. What could a novice 
do with these belligerent Jesuits, whose 
professed and exclusive business it is to 
defend the Roman church ? 

There, also, is another class of men 
professedly religious, at least fashionably 
so, for I will not judge them, nor name 
them. You know. Sir, what havoc they 
have made of the Scriptures; how, by 
learned criticisms, they have frittered 
away the force and efficacy of God's truth ; 
and bow necessary it is that tliey should be 
met on their own ground and just where 
they choose to make their attack, and with 
their own weapons too. 

And there are skeptics, infidels, of every 
character, grade, and name, and many of 
them by no means contemptible opponents. 
These are to be encountered. 

How plain it is, that nothing short of a 
thorough course of education can fit young 
men to acquit themselves advantageously 
and successfully in these fields of conflict 
and of labor. 

VOL. IX. 



Now the Education Society requires of 
its beneficiaries a thorough course of edu- 
cation ; just such an one as the exigencies 
of the times seem peculiarly to demand. 

Will you allow me to suggest one other 
consideration ? 

We want men, also, accustomed to habits 
of diligence, perseverance, and self-denial ; 
prepared to accommodate themselves cheer- 
fully to circumstances, without repining at 
a hard pillow, or loathing a piece of stale 
bread ; men who have been in contact with 
the realities of life, and can take care of 
themselves, and who, if they should go far 
West, would not be likely to be frightened 
and driven back by the horseflies and rat- 
tlesnakes of that country. 

If the world is ever to be converted, 
it must be done by men of physical en- 
durance and moral courage. For, in the 
first place, they cannot expect, in the 
prosecution of this work, to have all or 
many of the conveniences of life. £ven in 
this favored land of the Pilgrims, their sup- 
port is ordinarily scanty as well as precari- 
ous. They are often obliged, as you know, 
to make many dextrous shifts in tempo- 
ralities to sustain themselves. 

And then, too, if the work of reform is to 
advance against the combined powers of 
darkness, if the sanctity of the Sabbath is 
to be restored, and licentiousness made to 
cower beneath the frown of virtuous indig- 
nation, and intemperance stand abashed and 
confounded, and slavery, that crying sin of 
this land, to be abolished, then great moral 
courage is required. To do good at this 
crisis a man roust take his life in his hand 
and fearlessly breast the dangers of the con- 
flict. Times of primitive suffering have 
returned. The church is to be sifted. 
Satan is loose and gone forth rampant to 
deceive men, and to deceive the church, 
and to gather Gog and Magog together to 
battle. 

How poorly must he be prepared for 
the labors and trials of the times, who, 
without habits of economy, diligence, self- 
denial, and physical exertion ; without 
moral courage, worn down and exhausted 
with mere mental abstraction, feeble and 
nervous, goes forth to this warfare. Why, 
he must hang as a dead weight upon the 
neck of the church. 

The Education Society is adapted to 
obviate, in a great degree, these difficul- 
ties and discouragements. Your bene- 
ficiaries are obliged to help themselves. 
You do not help them unless they are wil- 
ling to help themselves. And from the 
beginning, through the whole course of 
their training, they are inured to habits of 
economy, diligence, perseverance, and self- 
denial. They are made to account for their 
money, time, and opportunities. In short, 
a system of complete supervision is exer- 
cised over both their temporal and spiritual 
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concerns. AH this is adapted to fit them to 
act and to act efficiently. 

Now, Sir, I declare, that if I had a son, 
who was a proper candidate for the minis- 
try, though I were as rich as Crcesus, I 
would place him under this supervision, 
and let him help himself. For it is morally 
impossible, that young men should be 
brought forward through this channel and 
by this moral machinery without being pre- 
pared for signal usefulness. 

Id this world of tangible realities, mind 
will not answer without body any more 
than body will answer without mind. There 
must be physical as well as mental force. 

I once knew a young man, a charity 
student, whose heart had been touched 
with the love of Christ, and who had been 
induced to direct his course for the gospel 
ministry. He walked six miles daily in 
acquiring his preparation for college. And 
subsequently, during his collegiate course, 
in going to and from college, with his pack 
on his back and staff in hand, he frequently 
travelled eighty miles. While in college he 
rang the bell to pay his tuition and boarded 
himself for thirty-seven and a half cents 
per week. Through many privations and 
discouragements, he honorably received his 
diploma and subsequently entered the min- 
Istrv. This training was invaluable. 

Of his onward course I say nothing, for 
the person to whom I allude was the num- 
ble individual who stands before you. 

In conclusion, I will only say, that 
these young disciples taken from the plough, 
the mechanic's shop, from the humblest as 
well as from the most industrious depart- 
ments of life, and by this course of educa- 
tion losing nothing of their original vigor 
and stamina, why. Sir, you may plant them 
on the snowy regions of Siberia, or beneath 
the scorching sun of Hindostan. You may 
send them to the Cape of Good Hope, or to 
the isles of the sea ; to the land of Palestine 
to encounter the hostile Arab, or among the 
wild and fierce Battas, where Lyman and 
Munson fell martyrs to the love of Christ, 
or to the Rocky mountains of the West to 
feed on savage fare, and in all circumstan- 
ces, by their Christian courage and endur- 
ance, they will ordinarily be found worthy 
of being the followers of Him who had not 
where to lay his head, who made the 
glens and mountains of Judea his lodging 
places. 

The Rev. Mr. Rood, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, pre- 
sented the following resolution. 

Kesolvedy That the American Education 
Society, while attempting to raise up a 
competent and efficient ministry, is entitled 
to .the sympathy, prayers, and charitable 
contributions of the friends of the Redeemer 
and mankind. 



On offering the resolution, the Professor 
remarked as follows. 

The Bible, Mr. President, is the charter 
and guide of the church. Our benevolent 
institutions, such as the American Bible 
Society, the American Board of Commis* 
sinners for Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
can Education Society, and other kindred 
institutions, being based on the Word of 
God, are founded on the constitution of the 
church. The Bible authorizes us to form 
these societies, and carry them out into full 
operation. They are simply the way in 
which the church operates to accomplish the 
great ends of her existence. These are for 
the sanctification of the saints, the conver- 
sion of the world, and the glory of God. They 
flourish like willows by the water-courses ; 
they expand themselves like the oaks of 
Bashan ; they are becoming the distinctive 
feature of the age, the moral glory of the 
land, only because the sympathies, the 
treasures, and the prayers of the church are 
clustered around them, and the hand of 
Abraham's God is held over them. These 
benevolent institutions are the voluntary 
cohorts of Ziou's King. They have enrolled 
themselves to stand in the front of the bat- 
tle. They are so well marshalled, shoulder 
to shoulder, they are so skilfully trained in 
the tactics of holy warfare ; their shield of 
faith is so strong and bright, their banners 
so terrible to the hosts of sin, and they 
have withal such implicit reliance on the 
Captain of their salvation, that the strong 
holds of Satan's empire must, eventually, fall 
before them. Joined with kindred institu- 
tions in other lands, they will, if I mistake 
not, preach the gospel to every creature, 
and sound the moral jubilee of earth's re- 
demption. But the moral empire of this 
world will not be yielded without a struggle. 
It has been too long, and too fully in alli- 
ance with the powers of darkness, and Is, 
withal, too fine a field for combat against 
the Lord of hosts. The Christian army, 
that would win it to Jesus, will be long and 
steadily combated. Every branch of it, 
therefore, must march under the banners of 
Prince Immanuel, or it will be attacked, 
and finally overthrown. 

Now, Sir, the American Education So- 
ciety, I regard as one of the most important 
parts of this Christian army. It does and 
will hold a commanding place among the 
great henevolent operations of the church, 
till the world is converted. Its object en- 
titles it to this high rank. This is, to furnish 
captains for the Lord's hosts ; to train and 
equip men who are to marshal the great 
Christian army ; to control its movements ; 
to direct its attacks, and to watch over the 
whole combat, till angels bind the prince 
of darkness and shout victory to the Lamb. 

But can the American Edocation So- 
ciety show that her operations are based on 
the constitution of the church and the wiU 
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of God ? All who believe in a Christian 
ministry, believe that it should be one of 
deep and ardent piety ; that the captains of 
the Lord's hosts, should be men who have 
first conquered their own sins ; that their 
weapons should be tempered, not so much 
with poetic, as with heavenly, fire ; that 
the fountain of holy love in their souls, 
'* should be deep and full as the swellings 
of the broad river and the heavings of the 
mighty ocean," while that love, tempered 
and controlled by great Christian principles, 
should burn with a flame, calm, pure, and 
bright as the beams of the morning star. 

But there is another point, on which the 
opinions of many, whom we trust are lovers 
of the truth and followers of Jesus, are not 
so well settled. It is this. Is the American 
Education Society, while attempting to 
raise up a weU-educated ministry for the 
world, acting in accordance with the divinely 
established order of the church, and the will 
of Heaven ? Has she the sanction of apostles 
and prophets, of the great Head of the church, 
and the God of Israel in this enterprise ? Or 
is it, as some affirm, a mere human device, 
a mischievous invention, a proud reliance 
on philosophy and learning, instead of the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit ? The history 
of the church and the qualifications of her 
ministry, in all ages of the world, may throw 
some light on this point. 

The church has had three distinct forms, 
the patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Chris- 
tian. Under each form, it has had a min- 
istry. The patriarchal form of the church 
was coeval with the patriarchal age of the 
world. This extended from the creation, 
about two thousand years, down to the time 
of Abraham and Moses. The ministers of 
the patriarchal church were the heads of 
households and of tribes. Noah, Melchize- 
dek, and Job, are examples. We have 
proof that some of the patriarchal priest- 
hood were well educated. Every thing in 
their condition favored this. They lived 
from two to six or seven hundred years. 
The world and the operations of the human 
mind were new. Every new object of sight, 
every new development of mind, or charac- 
ter, every new appearance of the shifting 
winds and changing skies ; as well as every 
star hung up in the vaulted heavens, ex- 
cited a thrill of interest and awakened the 
keenest investigation. The book of Job 
has come down to us, probably from the 
patriarchal age. Among other things, it 
has preserved an example of their modes of 
instruction, and a specimen of their priestly 
learning. The fathers, who had lived many 
hundred years, taught their sons in the free, 
animated manner of oral discussion. Job, 
if not his three friends, held the ministerial 
office. Such arguments and illustrations, 
such clear and graphic descriptions of things 
divine and human, such familiar allusions to 
the history of past ages, and the varied 
works of nature, and such quick and pow- 



erful workings of intellect as flowed from 
their lips, can scarcely be found in the 
whole compass of written language. Who 
that has a mind or a heart can read their 
discussion and doubt their learning ? 

Under the Jewish dispensation, the order 
of the church, and the will of God on this 
point, are still more apparent. Schools of 
the prophets were established in many 
places, soon after the Jews became settled 
in the land of Canaan, which continued till 
the captivity. In these schools, many of 
the pious and devoted youth of the nation 
were collected and taught. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Hosea, and all the prophets, were 
probably educated in them. No one who 
reads their writings can doubt, whether the 
schools of the prophets were schools of 
sound learning. Samuel, Elijah, and Eli^ha 
stood succe$>sively at the bead of one of 
these institutions. 

After the captivity, another class of 
schools to educate religious teachers came 
into existence, more resembling our own 
schools of the prophets. They were schools 
to teach men to read and expound the Law 
of God, to make them acquainted with the 
religion of their fathers, and the practical 
duties of piety. True it is, that there was 
not piety enough in the church of that age 
to preserve them from moral corruption. 
They became the sources of wrong inter- 
pretation, false doctrine, and corrupt mor- 
als. Still, as schools of learning, they were 
of great use to the church. Those in- 
structed in them, wrote out copies of the 
Scriptures, invented the accents and vowel- 
points of the Hebrew, translated the sacred 
books into Greek, and preserved many of 
the opinions and customs of the age, which 
help to explain the Word of God. Paul, 
chosen of God, to write nearly all the doc- 
trinal parts of the New Testament, was 
trained in one of these schools at the feet 
of Gamaliel. 

When Christ established his church in 
the world, he appointed for it an extraordi- 
nary ministry. But there is room to doubt, 
whether this ministry were so wholly unin- 
structed as many have supposed. The 
leading apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John, were fishermen of Galilee. It 
was not, however, so much an oriental, as 
an occidental idea, that fishermen were 
ignorant men of low occupation and char- 
acter. Strabo, the geographer says, that 
" many of the fishermen of Galilee carried 
on an extensive trade, travelled abroad, 
were conversant with the markets and the 
business of the large towns, and were alto- 
gether a very active, intelligent, experi- 
enced class of men." That such was the 
character of the leading apostles, when 
chosen to their office by the Saviour, it 
would be easy to show. Their ship, their 
hired servants, their acquaintance with the 
high priest at Jerusalem, their familiar asso- 
ciation with John the Baptist, at Bethabara, 
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are all proof of this. But after the apostles 
were chosen, they were instructed three 
years in the peculiar duties of their office, 
by Him, who was the light and the life of 
the world. They were then fully inspired 
by the Holy Ghost in every thing pertain- 
ing to their office and station. The apostles 
then cannot be adduced as an example of 
an uneducated ministry. 

But were the apostles, while guided by 
the Holy Ghost, or the first Christian min- 
isters, who were taught by them, indifferent, 
or uninstructed about the qualiBcations of 
their successors in the sacred office ; those 
who were to expound the Scriptures, to 
watch over the churches they had founded, 
to contend for the faith, and to preach the 
dying love of Jesus, when the hands, that 
laid the foundations of the church, were 
mouldering in the dust ? Their deeds show. 
The apostles and the first Christian preach- 
ers established schools of sacred learning in 
many places, where those destined to the 
ministry might be well educated for their 
work. The apostle John established such a 
school at Ephesus. Another was founded 
by Poly carp at Smyrna. Others of equal 
or surpassing fame were established at 
Silicia and Antioch. Another of still higher 
repute was founded at Alexandria, and, many 
suppose, by Mark the Evangelist. This 
school was distinguisiied for raising up a 
succession of learned and able defenders of 
Christianity. Pantaenus, Olerneus, and Ori- 
gen stood successively at its head and ren- 
dered it illustrious by their Viiried learn- 
ing and distinguished piety. If then, like 
wise men, honest Christians, and good phi- 
losophers, we are guided by facts, we can- 
not avoid the conviction, tfiat it has been the 
toill of God, and the order of the churchy 
even from its commencement^ that a well- 
educated ministry should be furnished. 

Here, Sir, we may, and I think we ought 
to feel, the very highest satisfaction in con- 
templating the operations of the American 
Education Society. The fact that such a 
society exists ; that the influence and the 
prayers of the church are thrown around 
It; that it now has eight hundred well- 
trained reapers, who are thrusting the 
sickle into the great harvest-field ; that it 
has aided in all two thousand five hundred 
in preparing for the ministry ; that it now 
has nearly twelve hundred in training for 
the same work, is evidence, that the pure 
light of Christianity is breaking through the 
darkness of ages, that the morning star of 
salvation is rising on this world, that the 
church is drawing back to her primitive 
purity, and that the prayers, the alms, and 
the action of God's people, after a perver- 
sion, more or less, for sixteen hundred 
years, are beginning to flow again in those 
sacred channels, marked out for them by 
Christ and his apostles. 

On a full and careful investigation of this 
subject, I feel the most perfect assurance. 



nay, the most solemn conviction before 
God, that the American Education Society, 
while attempting to raise up, not only pious, 
but well-educated men to preach the gospel, 
are executing both the plan and the will of 
God respecting the ministry. It is vain to 
talk of modern improvements in education, 
and of raising up a ministry, competent for 
the services of the church, by short and 
hasty courses. Some may, indeed, thus 
come Into the ministry, may act their parts 
nobly, and save many souls. But let the 
church beware how she sets her hand or 
her seal to such an enterprise. It never 
was blest of God. I solemnly believe it 
never will be. The church is like a great 
ship on the ocean. Piety and prayer are 
the winds and the sails that move her on 
her gallant way. The Bible is her chart 
and compass ; and the well-trained minister 
of Jesus her skilful pilot. The mariners 
may, indeed, set the well- trained pilot 
ashore, and call a zealous tar to the helm, 
who is ignorant of the chart and compass, 
and who only knows how to boast of his 
own skill, to ridicule the pilot, and to pray- 
that the breezes may rise and the winds 
may blow. But before they are fairly out 
at sea, they will find their mistake. The 
first storm that rises, the signal of distress 
will be out, and the minute-gun will tell 
their peril. The pilot sent ashore, must 
man the life-boat, be out upon the dashing 
wave, and reach the helm, or the ship 
will go down. 

A ministry, corresponding to the genius 
of the gospel, the will of God, the exigen- 
cies of the church and the world may be 
described in few words. It should be one of 
deep piety, ofextensive education, of a strong 
hold on great moral principles, of enlarged 
views, ofuntiring enterprise, and one in whom 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the gentle- 
ness of the dove are sweetly blended. Jlclear 
understanding and a strong hold of great 
moral principles is not the least important. 
God shook up the papal church, and sifted 
out of it the men who were to enlighten 
Europe. He then shook up Europe, thus 
enlightened, and sifted out of it the great 
men and the great principles, destined to 
lay the political and moral foundations of 
this nation. The Mayflower, which brought 
our pilgrim fathers, came freighted with 
great principles. Among others, it brought 
the following. That all men are by nature 
free and equal ; that conscience enlightened 
by the word of God, should be our moral 
guide ; that the church should have a pious 
and learned ministry ; that the Bible teaches 
the doctrines of the reformation ; that the 
character depends, under dod, on parental 
and moral training, and that the vote of 
the majority should rule in church and state. 
From the day our pilgrim fathers placed 
their weary feet on the rock of Plymouth, 
till the present hour, we have done little 
else but follow out these great principles. 
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It bas been blest by tbe God of nations, and 
tbe God of armies ; blest on tbe land and 
on tbe sea ; blest in tbe council-chamber 
and in the church. 

Our nation is governed by great princi- 
ples, not by men. But the politicians of 
Europe cannot understand it. They regard 
America as a mighty mass of mind, under 
the strongest excitement, in full and pow- 
erful operation, but without a controlling 
head ; and they look to every star-set flag 
that rides on tbe ocean, and listen to the 
sighings of every Western breeze, to hear 
of political earthqualces, and the bursting 
forth of moral volcanoes in this land of the 
Pilgrims. But America, founded on great 
principles, and guided by the men who 
understand and reverence them, still sits 
enthroned on the lovely hills and expanded 
waters of this Western world, the queen of 
of nations, and the praise of the whole earth. 

Now, Sir, if I mistake not, the American 
Education Society is doing much to bring 
out these great principles, to give them 
influence on the public mind, to extend 
them throughout this whole nation, and 
through the world. She is herself based 
on one of these great principles, and every 
well-educated minister, whom she sends 
forth, is trained in them, and goes forth to 
preach and maintain them.. I bless God 
that the American Education Society was 
raised up just when it was ; that its charac- 
ter was fixed, and its plan of action formed 
ky the great minds, and the pure hearts of 
the church. God has wisely given it age, 
and strength, and manliness of character, 
and fitted it to stand in these times of 
changing opinion, and hold up to the church 
and the world a proper standard of ministe- 
rial qualifications. Henceforth, then, let the 
American Education Society hold a com- 
manding place in the sympathies, the alms, 
and the prayers of the church. Let the church 
stay up her hands, and give her the means 
of extending her operations till the gospel 
trumpet shall be blown on the banks of the 
Amazon and the Nile ; till her blood* stained 
banners wave on the plains of Mexico, and 
float in the valleys over which the Alpine 
eagle soars ; till the Arab, the Persian, and 
the Hindoo shall understand the dying love 
of Jesus ; till tbe standard of the cross shall 
be planted triumphant on tbe mosques of 
Turkey, the war-girt towers of Russia, and 
the battlements of China ; till every nation, 
every kindred, and every tribe of men shall 
exclaim, " How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are tbe feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth." 

The officers of the New Hampshire Branch 
for the year ensuing, are Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., of Dartmouth College, Presi- 
dent ; Professor Hadduck, Secretary, and 
Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 



Vermont Branch. 

This Society held its Annaal Meeting at 
Castleton, Sept. 14, 1836. 

In absence of the presiding officers, the 
meeting was called to order by President 
Bates, of Middlebury College ; and William 
Page, Esq. was appointed Moderator. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. William Mitchell. 

President Wheeler, of the University of 
Vermont, offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by President Linsley, 
of Marietta College. 

Besolved, That an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry is indispensable to the suc- 
cess and to the very existence of other 
means, for the moral improvement and the 
salvation of men. 

The following resolution was presented 
by Rev. Mr. Coleman, of the Burr Seminary, 
and seconded by Rev. Mr. Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society. 

Resohed, That the experience which 
New England has had of tbe blessings de* 
rived from an educated and pious ministry 
of the gospel, should excite her sons to 
earnest prayer and eflbrts, that those bles- 
sings may be perpetuated and extended. 

In support of these resolutions, the meet- 
ing was addressed by the gentlemen named. 
The Report follows. 

The Directors of the North Western 
Branch of tbe American Education Society, 
in presenting their annual Report, regret 
to state that their hands have not been 
strengthened by the usual munificence of the 
churches. But they would express their 
gratitude to the Head of the church that in 
a world where the prominent trait is selfish- 
ness and sin, he has opened the hearts of 
any to devise liberal things for the pros- 
perity of his kingdom. It is the natural 
character of man to seek his own, and not 
the things which are Jesus Christ's. Every 
pulse of holy benevolence, therefore, is 
cause of thanksgiving to God, inasmuch as 
it is proof that the quickening Spirit still 
moves upon the mass of spiritual death. 

Intelligence and moral purity are the two 
only attributes in which we can approximate 
to God. Both of them are unspeakably 
noble attributes. And it is the office of the 
Christian ministry to impart these blessed 
gifts to man. The explicit design of this 
dearest institution of God is first to recal 
the dead to life, and then to promote their 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, till they 
know as they are known, and are pure as 
Christ is pure. The preaching of the gospel 
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by men ordained of Ood»is the grand means 
tor the conyeraion of the world. It is a rine 
qua nan in the work of salvation. It is the 
heart which sends the current of life into 
every benevolent enterprise. Let the heart 
cease to beat, and the whole dependent 
system will be smitten with death. If the 
effiifls, therefore, to answer the demands 
lor a well-educated and godly ministry, had 
availed nothing more Uian to gather and 
eoltivate a solitary flower which otherwise 
had been 

** Born to btot h anfeen, 
And waste iu iweetnon on the desert air,** 

even this would have repaid a thousand fold 
the expended toil and treasure. But many 
such flowers have been gathered from the 
desert, and their sweetness, under the kindly 
hand of the spiritual Gardener, has gone 
fiirth a savor of life unto life. 

But the little accomplished, seems as 
nothing compared with the magnitude of 
the work which yet remains undone. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society, in his 
Beport for 1835, says, from an investigation 
of facts, " There has not been for the last 
80 years so great a demand for ministers in 
New England as at the present time. Many 
vacant churches exist, and their call is. 
Send us pastors. In the South and West 
* there is a famine of hearing the word of 
the Lord.' Between 3 and 4,000 ministers 
are needed to supply the destitute evan- 
gelical churches in tnis country." Add to 
this destitution the need of men for our 
numerous colleges, schools, benevolent so- 
cieties, and the foreign service. Deduct 
the numbers fainting and falling prematurely 
under the burden grown too heavy to be 
borne, and how many ministers are this 
moment needed for the world's conversion ? 
Ader every eflbrt, this want increases un- 
ceasingly. And the times imperatively 
demand not only a pious, but a highly-ed- 
ucated ministry. Knowledge rapidly in- 
creases, and the teacher must surpass the 
taught. Infidelity, licentiousness, error, the 
wide spread profanation of the Sabbath, in- 
crease in enormity, and must be rebuked 
from an eminence that shall overawe and 
restrain. The spirit of innovation must be 
checked and moidified — the nation must be 
turned back to the fountain of truth, and 
persuaded to anoint her eyes with eye-salve 
that she may see — an age characterized 
more by superficial attainments than depth 
of thought, must be taught first to under- 
stand and then to hold fast the form of sound 
words in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus. If the world and the church ever 
needed such lights as Baxter, and Howe, 
and Cudworth, and Leighton, to lead them 
on their perilous way, they need them now. 
God has always had a learned ministry. 
The Levites were such. The apostles were 
such. They were taught in the school of 
Christ. And if they were illiterate Galileans, 



they spake with odier tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. What unlearned man 
now could write such epistles as those of 
Matthew the publican, or Luke the Evan- 
gelist, or the revelation of John ? A pious, 
a learned, a highly-gifted ministry, toe must 
have — a ministry that can compel the 
proudest intellect of the unsauctified to 
learn at its feet 

But how is such a ministry to be ob- 
tained? The Lord of the harvest must 
grant the unspeakable gift, in answer to 
the prayers of the church ; but £xiu cation 
Societies as a means to this end, have a 
great work to do. 

The Directors of the Society whose an- 
niversary has now returned, feel constrained 
from a survey of the past, and the exigencies 
ef the present, to believe that the claims of 
their enterprise have not taken that hold on 
the prayers and sympathies of the churches 
in Vermont, which its importance demands. 
In the second Report of the North Western 
Branch, for 1822, the following statement 
is recorded. " A reference to the Treasurer's 
accounts will show that the donations paid 
into the Treasury during the last year are 
considerably less than those of the year 
preceding. Thus while the number of ben- 
eficiaries has been increasing, the means of 
aiding them are diminished; so that the 
sum now in the Treasury falls more than 
1^200 short of the balance at the last annual 
meeting." For the year 1826 the Treasurer 
reports the amount of donations received 
only $474 65. 

To these confessions of the auxiliary we 
add the testimony of the Parent Society. 
Their Report for 1833 says: "The auxiliary 
society of Vermont, paid into our Treasury 
during the year nearly as muck as has been 
expended within her bounds for beneficiaries. 
This has been effected through the in- 
strumentality of Agents." The Secretary 
adds that agents are indispensably necessary 
for the raising of funds to aid the Society 
in its operations. But can it be necessary 
for the churches to pay a man for the ex- 
press purpose of telling them their duty in 
this matter? Must charity expend much of 
her means of usefulness in procuring those 
means ? Should not the printed documents 
of benevolent societies — their plans — details 
— success — and wants, be sufiicient without 
the cost of sending an agent to record their 
claims ? We leave this commentary on the 
necessity of agents for the consideration of 
the churches, and present another extract 
from the last Report of the Parent Society. 
(1836.) " This auxiliary society (i.e. North 
Western Branch) has abounded in benefi- 
ciaries, but its funds have not increased as 
the importance of the cause required. Within 
its limits 82 young men have been assisted 
the past year. There have been appropria- 
ted to its beneficiaries $4,164 while only 
$2,064 38 have been raised within the 
bounds of the Society. The deficiency of 
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contribations to this object, is probably 
owing to the great efforts which have been 
made in raising subscriptions on behalf of 
the colleges in £at State /' Can the churches 
in Vermont receive this charitable apology 
conscientiously? If they can it is well. 
But if the consolation it affords, is similar to 
that with which Joseph attempted to comfort 
his brethren in Egypt, — ^Now therefore be 
not grieved and angry with yourselves, — 
the validity of this apology needs examina- 
tion. 

But we feel constrained, for the truth's 
sake, to add one thing more. The Treasurer 
of the Parent Society, Mr. Ropes, has for- 
warded the following information, requesting 
it to be laid before the churches. " Vermont 
has drawn nearly the whole of the two last 
appropriations from the Parent Society. 
The amount appropriated to Vermont for the 
two quarters noticed, is more than $2,700." 
We do not know that Vermont is bound to 
support wholly her numerous beneficiaries, 
but so far as furnishing means is concerned, 
she must not have the name of an auxiliary, 
and assume the character of a dependent, 
on the charities of sister churches. The 
amount of funds contributed for the last 
year is not ascertained, as the Treasurer is 
not present, nor is his report forwarded. No 
Report from the Directors was furnished at 
the last annual meeting. This happened 
in consequence of the removal to another 
field, of Mr. Mather, who successfully filled 
the double office of Secretary and Agent. 
That Vermont abounds in men is honorable 
testimony. Men are more valuable than 
money, but funds are also necessary. And 
we humbly submit this statement of facts 
to the churches for prayerful consideration, 
hoping and praying that God, according 
to their ability, will excite them to sustain 
liberally a cause so intimately connected 
with their own good and the conversion of 
the world. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the year ensuing. President, Hon. Samuel 
Prentiss, LL. D. ; Secretary, Rev. William 
Mitchell ; Treasurer, Elnathan B. Goddard, 
Esq. 



Auxiliary Societies. 

Essex JSTorth. 

The Essex North Education Society held 
its Annual Meeting at Haverhill, May 4, 
1836. 

The officers elected for the year, are 
Rev. Gardner B. Perry, President; Rev. 
David T. Kimball, Secretary, and Col. £b- 
enezer Hale, Treasurer. 



Extracts from the Secretary's Report 
follow. 

To trace a majestic river to its source, to 
observe its vanous windings and the rich 
blessings which it pours upon the regions^ 
through which it passes, afi&rds inquiring 
minds vast and sublime delight. What 
pleasure does it give the intelligent traveller, 
to explore our own Mississippi I But there 
is a river, the contemplation of which gives 
the Christian superior delight. Not the 
Nile, the Euphrates, nor the Thames. It 
is a river, strong and mighty, which shall 
overflow all its banks, and fill the breadth 
of ImmanuePs land. 

This river is drawn on the map of the 
Redeemer's kin^om. The smallest stream, 
connected with it, will be traced with high 
satisfaction by every fiiend of God, when 
other rivers shall cease to run, when ** roll- 
ing ocean shall cease to move." 

The name of this river is Divine Good" 
ness. It originates at an everlasting and 
inexhaustible spring, called Love, Who 
can explore this mighty river ? Who can 
number its branches ? Who can survey 
the worlds, which it beautifies and en- 
riches } Who can conceive the happiness 
it communicates ? 

It flows in heaven. Angels drink of its 
waters. Cherubim and Seraphim are re- 
freshed by it. It flows through this world, 
giving subsistence and happiness to all that 
breathe. By it the fowls of heaven have 
their habitations, that sing among the 
branches. By it the wants of man are 
supplied. 

An important branch of the river of Di- 
vine Goodness is Saving Mercy. This 
connects heaven with earth. This wafted 
the Saviour to our world. This conveyed to 
us the book of life.' This has brought im- 
mortal life to millions and millions, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. This has 
borne ransomed myriads to a happy world. 
It will more and more bless the nations. 
Under its influence many a barren waste 
will smile, many a desert become as the 
garden of the Lord. 

The streams, connected with this river, 
are too numerous to be mentioned. Among 
them are the various benevolent societies 
of the present day. These are not to 
be viewed in opposition to each other. 
They are to be regarded as the streams of 
one and the same mighty river. Their 
influence in a moral view is like the natural 
influence of all the rivers and streams, 
which empty into the Mississippi, on our 
western valley. Is every eye delighted in 
tracing on a map the numerous streams, 
which, afler fertilizing each its particular 
valley, commingle their waters, and pour 
them into the same ocean ? Far more de- 
lightful is it to the philanthropist to contem- 
plate the various benevolent societies in 
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this and other Christian countries, concur- 
rine in promoting the happiness of man. 

To the eye of the true philanthropist, 
they present a prospect unspealcably pleas- 
ant and delightful. **The intersection of 
these various streams, is far from exciting 
any unpleasant emotions in him ; for all the 
hills, plains, and vallies are far more bene- 
fited, and rendered more beautiful, than 
they could be by a solitary stream, however 
copious its waters, and however grand its 
meanderings." 

In order that our various benevolent soci- 
eties may effect the most good, each of them 
must receive that proportion of public pa- 
tronagCy which its comparative importance 
demands. Take as an example the four 
following: The American Bible Society, 
The American Education Society, and The 
American Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies. These societies are most inti- 
mately connected. They are all funda- 
mental to the sublime object of sending 
Christianity through the earth. Duly sus- 
tained and balanced, they will effect im- 
mense good. Strike either of them out of 
existence, and you dry up one of the most 
copious streams, that water our country 
and the world. Strike out the Education 
Society, and, to change the metaphor, you 
strike from its sphere one of the most 
essential and one of the mast brilliant plan- 
ets in our system. Withhold from it a 
proper portion of patronage, and you so 
diminish one of those planets, as to disturb 
the centre of gravity, and introduce fear- 
ful disorder into the system. What can 
the Bible and the Missionary fo^^eUes do 
without living men, to expound the bcrip- 
tures, and to preach the gospel m the des- 
titute parts or our country and the world .' 
Is it not as necessary to prepare and furnish 
laborers for the great field, the world, as it 
is to sustain them, when prepared? Is 
there not a loud call from the four winds 
for able and faithful missionaries of the 
cross ? Are not the wheels of our Mission- 
ary Societies retarded through want of a 
number of duly qualified men, sufficient to 
keep them in swift and successful motion ? 
The great deficiency of the present day is a 
deficiency of m^n, to supply the destitute 
churches of Christendom, and to proclaim a 
crucified Redeemer in pagan lands. It has 
been maintained, and the sentiment cannot 
be too deeply impressed — " That the Edu- 
cation Society, considering its relations to 
every other department of benevolent effort, 
is a most essential and important part of the 
system of means, which is, by tlie blessing 
of God, to effect the conversion of the 
world." The sentiment has been pro- 
claimed in our great central valley, and is 
DOW echoing and reechoing from the Alle- 
ganies and from the Rocky mountains. 
"The western world can be saved from 
moral death, and raised to spiritual life and 
vigor, only by an entirely devoted minis- 1 
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try.*' And this is equally true in reference 
to all the destitute regions of the earth. 
Considering the present want of able and 
devoted ministers, is not the Education So- 
ciety fairly entitled to a patronage, equal on 
an average to that of the several benevo- 
lent societies, that have been named i Has 
this equitable claim been practically allow- 
ed ? The proportion, three years ago, stood 
thus: 

The American Board of Commiisionera 

for Foreign Missionn, $138,574 

Americao Bible Society, 84^ 

American Home Missionary Society, . . 68,627 

American Education Society, , . , , S8,18S 

An average of these four Societies, in- 
stead of giving the Education Society 
f 52,185, would have given it $84,111. 
his latter sum, I am happy to state, was 
contributed to it, within about $1,000 in the 
year embraced in the last annual report of 
the Parent Society — the sum for that year 
being $83,062, a sum more than $25,000 
larger than had been contributed in any 
preceding year: a sum nearly approachiog 
the just claims, comparatively speaking, 
which this Society has on the public pa- 
tronage. 

But what shall be done more effectually 
to promote the object of this institution ? 

1. Let informatioa be communicated to 

all the benevolent among us respecting the 

necessity of an increase of miDisters, and 

respecting the operaUons of the EducaUon 

Society. 

2. In order to promote the object in view, 
prayer should be offered to God more fre- 
quently and more fervently for an increase 
of faithful and devoted ministers. The fol^ 
lowing command of Jesus is too much for- 
gotten by his professed friends— Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that )ie 
wouU send forth laborers into his harvest 
Since it is preeminently the work of God to 
prepare men for the Christian ministry; 
since he has the hearts of all the young in 
his bands, and can, by his grace, furnish 
them with the most essential qualifications 
for this holy work, and since he will be 
inquired of for this purpose, all persons of 
piety among us should, as with one heart, 
beseech the Lord of the vineyard, that he 
would thrust forth laborers into his vine- 
yard. 

3. The churches should consecrate their 
young men. Christian parents should conse- 
crate their pious young sons, and young 
men of piety should cheerfully devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. A voice 
comes over the ocean, calling upon the 
pious young men of the United States with 
great emphasis, to devote themselves to 
this work. Let them hear and obey this 
voice. Influenced by a powerful appeal, 
on the ground of patriotisn^, on the ground 
of Protestantism, from regard to the cause 
of Christendom, to the moral condition of 
the world, and to their own highest good. 
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let them turn aside from worldly pursuit?, 
however alluring and however lucrative, 
and devote themselves to the great and 
good work of saving souls from death, by 
the exercise of the Christian ministry. Let 
the appeal referred to, be read and pon- 
dered by all pious young men in our con- 
nection. Let me catch here and there a 
sentiment of it, and echo it in this part of 
the county. 

Young men of Essex North ! I entreat 
you by the present pleasures of piety, and 
by its eternal joys, by your love to your 
race, by the excellence of the gn<)pel and 
by its moral power, by the worth of the 
soul and the price paid for its redemption — 
I entreat you to give your whole hearts to 
religion, and exchange the common pursuits 
of the world for the divine employment of 
saving souls from death, and of preparing 
sons and daughters for glory. Come, using 
your own means for acquiring an educa- 
tion, if you possess them, and receiving 
assistance, if you need it, and tread in the 
luminous paths of King, Perkins, Half, and 
Munson ; one of whom planted the gos- 
pel amid the ruins of Grecian temples, 
another labored with success as a solitary 
missionary in the vast Persian empire, and 
another amid the natives of this land bv the 
lakes of the North, and the other fell an 
early martyr to the cause of Christ in a 
distant and barbarous island. Come, beloved 
youn^ men, and attach yourselves to the 
kingdom of Christ. Come and help build up 
that kingdom — a kingdom founded on the 
Rock of ages — a kingdom embracing all 
the spiritual worshippers of God, all the 
humble and faithful fullowersof the Lamb 
— a kingdom governed by laws of kindness 
and of love — a kingdom which is to appear 
with so much glory on earth, that even the 
sun will be ashamed and the moon con- 
founded on account of its superior splendor; 
and which, in its heavenly state, will be 
rising in beauty and glory forever and ever. 
Come, young men, formed by your Creator 
for active usefulness, come and attach your- 
selves to that kingdom ; come help in its erec- 
tion; come share in its present blessings, 
and in its everlasting felicities and glories. 

Franklin Auxiliary. 

The annual meeting of the Franklin 
Auxiliary Education Society, was held in 
Conway, Oct. 14, 1835, and the following 
officers, who constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors, were chosen. 

Hon. Sylvester Maxwell, Esq. President; 
Joseph Avery, Esq. Vice President; Rev. 
B. F. Clarke, Secretary; Mr. Wm. Elliot, 
Jr. Treasurer; Col. Ansel Phelps, Auditor; 
and Rev. Moses Miller, and Rev. M. G. 
Wheeler. 
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Extracts from the report follow. 



The Directors of the Franklin Auxiliary 
Education Society present in their report, 
1st. A brief history of the society. 

It was organized in Conway, Sept 9, 
1817, under the name of the ** Charitable 
Society, instituted by the Franklin Associa- 
tion of Ministers." The leading object of 
this society, was to raise and appropriate 
funds for the education of pious young men 
of talents and indigence, for the gospel 
ministry. It was supposed that a considera- 
ble fund might be raised by the sale of hooka 
promised by Rev. John F. Schermerhorn ; 
nothing of consequence, however, has been 
realized from that source. The society col- 
lected its funds principally from individuals 
who became members by paying $ 1 00 a 
year, from cent societies, and from con- 
tributions made in several congregations 
connected with the society. 

There was paid into the treasury during 
the 1st year j^34 46; 2d year 182 48; 3d 
year 15 75 ; 4th year 90 26 ; 5lh year 56 93 ; 
6th year 32 93; 7th year 10 28; 8th year 
12 76; 9th year 1100; 10th year 7 94; 
nth year 4 00 ; 12th year 5 00 ; 13th year 
00; 14th year 103 00; I5th year 909 42; 
16th year 101 96 ; 17th year 98 21. Total 
in 17 years $1,076 38. 

The society was unconnected with any 
other previous to Aug. 18, 1830. when ft 
became auxiliary to the American Education 
Society. It had then collected, during 18 
years, $464 21 , n little less than $36 a year ; 
or, if we omit the 2d year, the average 
annual collection!^ made in this county by 
this society, to carry forward this part of 
Christian benevolence, amotints to $23 47| ! 

The money thus collected was appro- 
priated to 12 young men — 7 of whom have 
entered the ministry — 6 are now, or have 
been, settled pastors — some of them occu- 
pying very important posts on the walls of 
Zion. Two of the beneficiaries were com- 
pelled by ill health to leave college — one 
deceased between his classical and theo- 
logical studies, a youth of much promise — 
one now in the study of theology, expecting 
to labor among the heathen, and one has 
already requested the privilege of restoring 
to the society what had been granted him. 

If then, we look at what was done by 
this society while it stood alone and in its 
feebleness, we shall not .say it has labored 
in vain. If only that beneficiary whose 
earthly race was so short, had been cherished 
by this .society, surely Its labors had not 
been In vain. 

We have no doubt that some immortal 
souls will acknowledge him as instrumental 
in their salvation, and a flourishing literary 
institution on the shore of Erie, founded 
chiefly by his persevering and self-denying 
ao;ency, will long cherish his memory with 
tender and grateful affection. To another 
of our beneficiaries is committed the care 
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of a charch numbering about twice as 
many souls as dollars were paid into our 
treasury durins the 12 first years of its 
operations. Of other beneficiaries, located 
in different States of the Union, particulars 
are not known. 

Since the union of this society with the 
American, we have been greatly aided by 
agents sent us by the Parent Society. The 
year previous to that union nothing is re- 
ported as collected — the following year more 
than $100, the next over $300.— The two 
following years, attention was directed more 
particularly to another method of accom- 
plishing the same work, and less was done 
for our society. But we are now permitted 
to rejoice in the substantial evidence, that 
our society has a sure hold on the a£fections 
of the benevolent, as appears, 

2ndly. By the present state of the so- 
ciety. 

And here it should be remarked, that the 
Secretary of our society has been recently 
removed from his connection with this 
county, and the circumstances connected 
with that event, have doubtless prevented 
him from accomplishing so much for this 
society as he otherwise would have done. 
Most of the churches were visited in the 
spring by an agent of the Parent Board ; 
from most of them returns have been made, 
which show that they are taking a deeper 
interest in the cause. They show that the 
fields already white, have been viewed by 
the eye of faith, and that many have resolved 
to send forth laborers to gather in the harvest. 
When men are willing to give their money 
to aid in an enterprise which has been 
obliged to face much opposition, it shows 
that they see duty and feel obligation, which 
assures us of ultimate success. It is be- 
lieved that no religious enterprise now 
before this community is indebted for its 
present prosperity, more exclusively to fixed 
religious principle than that of our society. 
It is believed that most who give to our 
funds, give because they are assured, " It 
has pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save thera that believe;" and they 
feel a deep conviction that there are many 
young jnen whom God has endowed with 
talents and grace, and whom he has com- 
mitted to mem to be educated for the 
service of the ministry. Believing that the 
society is based in the hearts of the friends 
of Christ, we have strong confidence that 
objections against it will have less and less 
innuence. We would notice, 

3dly. An objection which hinders good 
men irom contributing to the funds of- our 
society. 

Jlie course prescribed to beneficiaries, 
some think too lone. They are unwilling 
that young men wnose hearts burn to be 
in the field, should be compelled to consume 
so much time in preparation for labor. 
That some self-taught men have entered 
on the work of the ministry with distin- 



guished success, almost immediately after 
meir conversion, may be true. But these 
are the exceptions, not the general rule. 
There was but one Paul, while the 12 other 
Apostles must be trained under the personal 
instructions of the Saviour during most of 
the time of his ministry, before they were 
commissioned to go and teach all nations, 
and this, too, though they had the gift of 
tongues and miracles for their credentials. 
Young men of right spirit and suitable 
forethought, will not be in haste to enter 
the ministry before they are furnished for 
their work. Prudent and thinking men 
will not encourage them to do it, before 
they have considered well whether the 
amount of labor done, will be proportioned 
to the number of men employed, with 
whatever preparation for service they have 
entered the field. They will pause and ask 
themselves, "Is a seven or a nine years' 
course needful to fit a young man for the 
employment of a mechanic, and is a shorter 
time sufficient for a preparation for the 
work of the ministry ? " they will ask " Shall 
we require more professional knowledge 
to manage our legal concerns and to take 
care of the health of our children, than to 
guide our inquiries about eternity and attend 
to the state of their souls ? " The signs of 
the times surely call for men who can put 
on the whole armor of God, who have 
learned to give not an uncertain sound, who 
have been accustomed to discriminate be- 
tween truth and error, and to make a dif- 
ference between the precious and the vile. 

4th. Collections for the year now closed. 

The Directors are happy to announce 
that $435 92, have been collected during 
the year now closed, the items of which 
may be seen in the Treasurer's report. 
This is a much larger sum than has ever 
before been collected by this society in one 
year. It falls but little short of the whole 
amount collected during the 13 first years 
of the society, before it was connected with 
the Parent Society. We will be grateful to 
God and be encouraged, with the hope that 
future labors in this cause will be more abun- 
dant, and be crowned with more success. 



Strafford County Auxiliary, JV. H, 

The fifth annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Wolfeborough, June 8, 1836. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Joshua Dodge, the report was 
read by the Secretary, and addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Young, Willey, and 
Clarke. 

The officers for the following year are Hon. 
William Badger, I^esident; Rev. Alvan 
Tobey, Secretary ; and William Woodman, 
Esq. Treasurer. 
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Report of Ren. Mr. J^Tash, 

Ta the B eew U iy of the Anwrleui EdacatioB SodMy. 

At the time of preparing my quar- 
terly report in April last, I was employ- 
ed in the county of Berkshire, Mass. 
My labors in this county were ended on 
the first Sabbath in May. Without ar- 
rogance I may perhaps be permitted to 
express the opinion, that they were pro- 
ductive of some little good to our cause. 
A respectable amount of funds was col- 
lected in aid of the good work in which we 
are engaged. What I deem of at least 
equal importance, is, that, so far as I can 
judge, an interest was awakened, which it 
may be hoped will cause the people of God 
in future to feel more and to pi-ay more, with 
regard to the supply of our own country 
and the world with such a Christian ministry 
as the times demand. In furnishing such a 
ministry, there is ground to believe that the 
county of Berkshire will ever be ready to 
do its share. I found the college there in 
a healthful and prosperous condition. On 
this institution, the Head of the church has 
bestowed special favor, having made it the 
place where the spirit of Foreign Missions 
had its origin in our country, and having 
often shed down upon it the renewing 
influences of his Spirit. It was most grat- 
ifying to find a large majority of its mem- 
bers connected with the visible church, 
and setting examples of fidelity and zeal in 
their Master's service. From this fountain, 
we may well hope that streams will con- 
tinue to flow to the ends of the earth, 
which shall make glad the city of our God. 
In one of the churches in Berkshire county, 
ten youn^ men, and in the whole county, 
forty are m a regular course of study pre- 
paratory to the Christian ministry. could 
all the churches in the land be brought to 
imitate the e^tample here before them, we 
might hope to see the want of Christian 
ministers in time supplied ! Would all 
the pared ts who pray that the kingdom of 
the Redeemer may come, devote their sons 
to him and train them up for the service 
-of the sanctuary, the spiritual harvest might, 
at no distant day, be furnished with laborers. 
It should he deeply felt, that every new de- 
gree of interest in the church or this subject, 
is one step towards this all-impartant result. 

During the last six months, I have been 
enabled to continue, with but little interrup- 
tion, in the prosecution of my agency. In 
this time I have attended three annual 
meetings of the larger ministerial bodies in 
New England, and have been present at the 
anniversaries of the State Education Societies 
held at the same time. I have likewise 
assisted at the annual jneetings of five 
County Education Societies, and have usu- 
ally presented the object of my agency in 
two or three congregations on each Sabbath, 
and have occasionally presented it on other 
4ays of the week. Truth however requires 



me to state, that every attempt to assemble 
a congregation to hear an address on any 
day except the Sabbath, has been ao much 
a failure as to discourage its repetition. 
Alas, that so few Christians have yet learned 
that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, and hence most of the spiritual 
family i|re so slow to place themselves in a 
condition to be reminded of their duty to 
the Lord who bought them ! 

On the first of July last, at the request 
of the Directors, I left the former field of 
labor which I had occupied, and removed 
to the State of Massachusetts. The time 
which I have spent in this State has been 
chiefly employed in the county of Essex. 
Hitherto, I have uniformly experienced a 
kind reception and a measure of success 
which is encouraging. But in the midst of 
kindness and success, my heart has been 
often ready to sink, in view of the slow 
progress which we are making in furnishing 
laborers in any proportion to the extent (» 
the harvest — in any thing like the numbers 
in which they must be furnished, before our 
own country can be brought under the 
power of the gospel, or the world be con- 
verted to God. And why is this thing so? 
Why are all the agc^ressive movements of 
the church against the sin and the darkness 
of this world so few and so inefficient? 
Why are the followers of Christ so slow to 
obey )iis commands — so dull and inactive 
in his service? In saying this I am only 
asking in other words. Why it is so difficult 
to engage the youthful talent and piety of 
the community in the woik of the ministry? 
While the other learned professions are full 
to overflowing, and every kind of secular 
business has hands enough to sustain it, 
that office, which is by far the most honor- 
able and the most useful ever sustained by 
man, must be urged on the attention even 
of the friends of the Redeemer, and, in a 
great majority of cases, be urged in vain. 
Godly parents are slow to dedicate their 
promising sons, and pious young men are 
slow to dedicate themselves to the Christian 
ministry. In many instances, the call which 
now comes from all parts of a dying world, 
is by these individuals heard with seeming 
indiflference. But why is it so ? Have these 
individuals any doubt whether in the Chris- 
tian ministry is full scope for all the capacity 
and all the benevolence of the human 
mind? Do they question whether their 
children or themselves can do more for the 
glory of God and the good of the world, by 
preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
than hy engaging in any other employment ? 
In many instances, beyond all doubt, they 
are deterred from this most noble and ne- 
cessary service, by a conviction, that to de- 
vote themselves to it, is to renounce the 
hope of that honor which comes from men, 
and that wealth which perishes with the 
using. But why is it, that to a spiritual 
mind these things seem to possess so great 
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value ? and why is it, that by such a mind, 
peace of conscience and the divine approba- 
tion here, and a crown of glory hereafter, 
are regarded as of so little importance ? The 
.only reply to be made is, that the sph'ituality 
of minds which are thus affected, is far 
below the proper standard. Most certainly, 
minds thus affected, think far too much of 
things seen and temporal, and too little of 
things unseen and eternal. 

The result of my observation and reflec- 
tion up and down the country, is a strong 
conviction, that before we can hope to see 
the world filled with Christian ministers, 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
with the glory of God, the standard of piety 
in the church must be greatly elevated. 
Christians must love their Redeemer more, 
«nd the world less. That sccularity which 
has come so near to annihilating all their 
graces, must cease from their minds. They 
must feel more for the glory of God, must 
live nearer to God, and pray with more 
fervency ; they must feel more deeply their 
responsiibility to Him who has purchased 
their ransom with his blood, and who ever 
lives to make intercession for them. Nothing 
can be more painful, than to obs^erve how 
much greater is at present the int^uence of 
the world upon the church, than of the 
church upon the world. This is only be- 
cause the people of God live so far below 
their duty and their privileges, and there Is 
so little consistency between their profession 
and their practice. Hence it is, that the 
Holy Spirit has been for so long time and 
to so great degree withlioldino; his influences 
from the community ; that revivals of reli- 

§ion have been so few and of so little power; 
lat such multitudes of the enemies of God 
are filling up the measure of their sins, 
and treating even the means of grace with 
entire neglect.* How often have I been 
ready to exclaim with a bursting heart. 
When will these things cease to be ? Not, 
surely, till Christians feel their obligation 
not to live for themselves, and come nearer 
to the standard of their duty. 

The occasion for prayer that religion may 
be revived in the church is indeed most 
urgent. Till such a reviving is experienced, 
we can have but little hope that the work of 
conversion will he again commenced among 
the ungodly. But without this work the 
operations of the Education Society must, 
at no distant day, be impeded, more by a 
want of proper subjects to be educated than 
of funds to educate them, "Whatever view 
we take of the object or the wants of this 
or of any other benevolent institution, we 
must come to the conclusion, that the great 
thing to be desired and sought, is, the in 
crease of true religion among the people of 
God. He who does any thing to effect this, 
contributes most directly and essentially to 
the extens/ion of the Redeemer's cause and 
the conversion of the world. Would all 
the followers of Christ fully exemplify their 



profession, his religion would at once burst 
its present narrow bounds, and a nation be 
bom io a day. Till there is more piety 
and more prayer in the visible church* the 
operations of Christian benevolence roust 
be expected to advance at their present 
slow rate. 

jRev. Mr, MuXKt^t MtporL 

To the Secretary of the Anieikan Edncatfam Sodety. 

Since the annual meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
in June last, I hs^ve directed my labor 
chiefly to the eastern section of the State. 
A short time, however, recently, I have 
spent in the county of Somerset, and in at- 
tending the meetings of several of the coun- 
ty conferences. In visiting the church- 
es in the eastern part of the State, every 
thing pertaining to my agency has been 
pleasant. Most of the churches in that 
region are comparatively feeble : they can- 
not do much ; yet they are willing to do 
their proportion in sustaining the cause of 
benevolence, and to do cheerfully according 
to their ability. The raising of funds has 
been ray immediate object, though not the 
only one which I have had in view in vis- 
iting these churches, nor perhaps the most 
important. Churches which can furnish but 
little money, can often furnish men to be ed- 
ucated. To inquire after young men, and, so 
far as circumstances would render prudent, 
to encourage such as were suitable candi- 
dates for the ministry to devote themselves to 
that work, has appeared to me an object, if 
not of paramount, at least of sufficient im- 
portance to justify constant attention. The 
collection of statistical information respect- 
ing the number, age, qualifications, the 
number who are studying, etc. of the 
young men in these churches, from inquiry 
and examination of church records, has 
received all the attention necessary for 
the attainment of the object, as one of 
considerable importance. One other object 
which I have labored to effect, and by the 
ready co-operation of the pastors success- 
fully, has been a systematic arrangement, 
throughout the State, in regard to the times 
for making the annual collections for the 
Education Society. 

The following is the arrangement made, 
and approved, either by vote of the several 
county conferences, where an opportunity 
has occurred to bring it before them, or, 
where no such opportunity has occurred, 
by the consent of individual pastors. In 
Cumberland county, the months of January 
and February are devoted to this cause ; in 
Oxford and Lincoln counties, March and 
April ; in Hancock and Waldo, Washington 
and Penobscot, July and August ; in York, 
September and October ; in Kennebec and 
Somerset, November and December. The 
months of May and June will be devoted 
to general labors for the Society* and in 
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such parts of the St«te» at clreuiMtaiicM 
may render necessary to be visited, during 
those months. 

The benefits of such an arrangement are 
many and obvious, and its importance has 
long been felt. 

I will only add, that, having visited nearly 
all the churches in the State, and witnessed 
the interest and zeal every where mani- 
fested on the subject of education, I fully 
believe that Maine will not be behind any 
of her sister States of New England, in 
that branch of the cause which relates to 
the training of her pious, indigent young 
men fbr the gospel ministry. 

LETTER 

FROM RKV. PXTER PARKER, M. D. 

Canton, China, April 5, 1836. 

To Um SeereUry of the UmBrioaB EduMUlM tkdeljr. 

Dear Brother in CArisi,— With peculiar 
emotions, on the 14th Sept. 1885, 1 received 
the certificate of the American Education 
Society, releasing me from pecuniary obli- 
gations for the present ; and the few lines 
accompanying it from your hand, dated July 
17, 1834, in which you say, ** Should Divine 
Providence hereafter, place you in a situa- 
tion to aid the Society by refunding the 
whole, or a part, of what you have re- 
ceived » and should you meet with no higher 
claims upon your resources, we doubt not 
you will be as happy to return something 
into our sacred treasury, aa we shall be to 
receive it." Yes, my dear Sir, more so. 
The good providence of God afibrds me an 
opportunity of evincing, in a slight degree, 
that I have not forgotten a Society which 
shall have both my gratitude and prayen 
while I have breath. 

A wealthy Parsee, resident in Canton, had 
for some months been grievously afflicted 
with a polypus in each nostril, which at 
times hardly permitted him to breathe 
through them. He applied to me to remove 
them. I referred him to the physician of 
the residents. He said he had been to him. 
I explained to him my situation ; but said 
that if the resident physician desired, I 
would assist him, or do it myself. It was 
agreed that I should attempt it The fol- 
lowing brief note explains the sequel. 

''Rxv. Mr. p. Parksr, 

^^Ifear Sir, — As I am infinitely indebted 
to you for the speedy cure of my polypi, 
therefore may I entreat the favor of your 
acceptance of the accompanying articles, as 
a trifling token, from 

" Yours, ohediently, 
** Shavuckshaw Rustomjxx. 
*< March 10, 1836.*' 

The articles are as follows: — two half 
pieces of fine grass-cloth handkerchiefs — 
one large piece of silk handkerchiefs — 
twenty pieces of nankeen cloth — and a 
watch-guard «f pure gold. 



I ioforiaed the genUemao that I aelther 

desired nor expected any reward beyond that 
of doing a fellow sufferer good — but, at his 
urgent request, accepted his presents. And 
now, my dear Sir, 1 know of no way of ap- 
propriating theui more agreeable to myself, 
than to forward them to you as a token of 
grai^l remembrance to the Society whose 
favors I have received, with a desire that 
the articles may he appropriatod fbr the 
benefit of her beneficiaries at Yale, or 
Amherst, or elsewhere, as you think best. 
I send you the go^d chain as it is thought it 
may sell ft>r mere at home than here, and 
the avails of it you esA appropriate for the 
benefit of the Society. James Covert, Esq. 
who now returns to New York, kindly 
takes charge of them. 

I have not time to add more. O what a 
cordial is found in the assurance you make, 
"continual intercessions in the churches 
will be offered in your behalf," unspeakably 
do I desire them, (io I need them. May the 
continued smiles of the great Head of the 
church rest upon your labors and the effi>rts 
of your Society. Affectionate remembrance 
to all — and believe me. 

Dear Sir, yours in the best of bonds, 

Peter Parker. 

Another letter, similar to the one above, 
has been received from the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
accompanied with presents like those men- 
tioned, given him for assistance rendered, 
in removing bodily maladies. 



American Education Socistt. 

Quarterly Meding of the Director: 

The usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Edu- 
cation Society, was held on Wednesday, 
October 12, 1836. Appropriations for the 
quarter were made to beneficiaries in va- 
rious institutions, as follows : 

PoTfMT B*m. Mw Bm. 3bM. Am*t Af, 

15Theol. Sem. 118 9 127 92,342 
23 Colleges, 8fi7 23 380 6,854 

55 Academies, 160 45 205 8,212 



93 Institutions, 635 77 712 $12,408 

Of the above, the Presbyterian Education 
Society made appropriations as follows : 

Pormar Bm. Ntm Btm. TbloL AmH Ap. 

7Theo1. Sera. 35 4 39 $ 738 

10 Colleges, 124 9 133 2,.S72 

31 Academies, 90 22 112 1,952 



48 Institutions, 249 35 284 $5,062 

No returns for this quarter were received 
from the Western Education Society at 
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Cindniiati. Rod there been, the amount 
of Bppropriatioiia would haTO been much 
lirger. 

Tbe Rev. Joho K. Young and the Rev. 
JoKph EmeraoD, have been appointed to a 
temporaryageneyinbehalf of the Amorican 
Education Society — the former to labor In 
NeiT Hampshire, sod tbe latter, in Temoot. 
Mr. Young hai been very favorably known 
for aome yean past as a miniater of the 
goipel at Meredith Bridge, S, H. and sevea 
year* unce he performed a Tcry acceptable 
agency for the Society in Connecticut and 
Huaachueetts. Hr. EmeraoD finished his 
theological courw of study at Andover in 
183S, and baa, till within a month been 
preaching to very good acceptance a the 
Middle Slates. Confidence ia enlerta ned 
that both these gentlemen will ably pru 
deady and succeaafuUy accompli^ the r 
•{[ancles. 



[Not. 



Btceipli o/lhc American EduculioB Sanely fnm 
Julg iSth, (0 the Quarterly UtHing, OcL 
11, 1836. 
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Vol. IX. FEBRUARY, 1837. No. 3. 

MEMOIR OP THE REV. SAMUEL AUSTIN, D. D. 

JPRE8IDENT OF THE UNIVERSITT O^ YERMOIfT. 

[By the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, of Glaitenbury, Conn.] 

Samuel Austin, D. D., was born at New Haven, Conn, on the 7th of 
October, 1760. His father's name was Samuel; and his mother's, befbre 

^ marriage, Lydia Wolcot. His parents were persons of reputed piety, and 

of highly respectable standing in life. Their children were two sons and 
a daughter; of whom the subject of this memoir was the eldest. In the 
education of their children, they gave early and strict attention to their 
religious culture ; and, in respect to each of them, realized the faithfulness 
of the divine promise, to such as train up their children in the fear of God. 
Samuel remained with his parents until the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, soon after which, at the early age of sixteen, he took the place 
of his father, who had been drafted as a soldier, and did military service 
in New York. When the British took possession of that city^ he received 
a discharge and returned home ; and was employed for two or three years, 

\ occasionally in the public service, and at other times in teaching school^ 

At length, when about twenty years of age, he decided upon the pursuit 
of a learned profession, and commenced the study of law, with Judge 
Chauncey, in his native town. Soon, however, perceiving the necessity of 
a more thorough education, in order to the attainment of that standard of 
success and usefulness, towards which his aspiring mind was directed, he 
suspended his professional course, and devoted himself, with his charac- 
teristic ardor, to classical studies. Such was his application and the 
rapidity of his progress, that, in the summer of 1781, he was admitted to 
an advanced standing in the sophomore class at Yale College. 

While thus endeavoring to lay a foundation for eminence and influence 
in life, the Saviour, who had chosen him to be a distinguished instrument 
of his glory, laid the foundation, in his religious experience, for his ptib- 
sequent course of Christian zeal and usefulness. From an incidental 
remark in his religious diary, under date of Jul^ 27, 1782, we infer that 
it was during the period of his studies, preparatory to his entering College; 
that he became the subject of that spiritual change, which gave, sd 
decidedly, a new character to his affections towards God, and a new direc* 
tion to his aims and efforts for the good of his fellow-men. In July, of the 
same year that he entered college, he was admitted by president Stiles, a 
member of the church in that institution. Some of the first leaves of the 
diary, above referred to, have fallen out and cannot be found ; otherwise it 
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At length, when about twenty years of age, he decided upon the pursuit 
of a learned profession, and commenced the study of law, with Judge 
Chauncey, in his native town. Soon, however, perceiving the necessity of 
a more thorough education, in order to the attainment of that standard of 
success and usefulness, towards which his aspiring mind was directed, he 
suspended his professional course, and devoted himself, with his charac- 
teristic ardor, to classical studies. Such was his application and the 
rapidity of his progress, that, in the summer of 1781, he was admitted to 
an advanced standing in the sophomore class at Yale College. 

While thus endeavoring to lay a foundation for eminence and influence 
in life, the Saviour, who had chosen him to be a distinguished instrument 
of his glory, laid the foundation, in his religious experience, for his stib-^ 
sequent course of Christian zeal and usefulness. From an incidental 
remark in his religious diary, under date of Jul^ 27, 1782, we infer that 
it was during the period of his studies, preparatory to his entering College; 
that he became the subject of that spiritual change, which gave, s6 
decidedly, a new character to his affections towards God, and a new direC* 
tion to his aims and efforts for the good of his fellow-men. In July, of the 
same year that he entered college, he was admitted by president Stiles, a 
member of the church in that institution. Some of the first leaves of the 
diary, above referred to, have fallen out and cannot be found ; otherwise it 
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[By the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, of Glaatenbury, Conn.] 

Samuel Austin, D. D., was born at New Haven, Conn, on the 7th of 
October, 1760. His father's name was Samuel ; and his mother's, befbre 
marriage, Lydia Wolcot. His parents were persons of reputed piety, and 
of highly respectable standing in life. Their children were two sons and 
a daughter; of whom the subject of this memoir was the eldest. In the 
education of their children, they gave early and strict attention to their 
religious culture; and, in respect to each of them, realized the faithfulness 
of the divine promise, to such as train up their children in the fear of God. 
Samuel remained with his parents until the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, soon after which, at the early age of sixteen, he took the place 
of his father, who had been drafted as a soldier, and did military service 
in New York. When the British took possession of that city,, he received 
a discharge and returned home ; and was employed for two or three years, 
occasionally in the public service, and at other times in teaching school. 
At length, when about twenty years of age, he decided upon the pursuit 
of a learned profession, and corpmenced the study of law, with Judge 
Chauncey, in his native town. Soon, however, perceiving the necessity of 
a more thorough education, in order to the attainment of that standard of 
success and usefulness, towards which his aspiring mind was directed, he 
suspended his professional course, and devoted himself, with his charac- 
teristic ardor, to classical studies. Such was his application and the 
rapidity of his progress, that, in the summer of 1781, he was admitted to 
an advanced standing in the sophomore class at Yale College. 

While thus endeavoring to lay a foundation for eminence and influence 
in life, the Saviour, who had chosen him to be a distinguished instrument 
of his glory, laid the foundation, in his religious experience, for his sub-' 
sequent course of Christian zeal and usefulness. From an incidental 
remark in his religious diary, under date of Jul^ 27, 1782, we infer that 
it was during the period of his studies, preparatory to his entering College^ 
that he became the subject of that spiritual change, which gave, s6 
decidedly, a new character to his affections towards God, and a new direc* 
tion to his aims and efforts for the good of his fellow-men. In July, of the 
same year that he entered college, he was admitted by president Stiles, a 
member of the church in that institution. Some of the first leaves of the 
diary, above referred to, have fallen out and cannot be found ; otherwise it 
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is probable that an interesting account might have been preserved of his 
exercises under conviction, of his reconciliation to God through the Re- 
deemer, and of his public consecration of himself to the service of Christ. 
The first lines of this broken manuscript are the following: — ** Jesus Christ 
to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of all grace to be ray sanctifier ; 
and promise, by the grace of God helping me, without which I can do 
nothing, to walk according to all the precepts of God exhibited in his 
word — to practise all known duty, and avoid all known sin — to adorn the 
doctrine of God my Saviour, and to live as becomes a member of the 
church militant of our Lord and Saviour J^sus Christ." 

From observations of his own, which are recollected by some of his 
acquaintances, it is understood that his convictions of sin were very deep 
and distressing, though not long protracted. The following allusion to that 
part of his religious experience, is all which we find in his diary. " June 
16, 1783, — Spent some of the forenoon, and'^of the afternoon, with Mr. 
Taylor, who is under the most lively and excruciating convictions that I 
ever saw, or could hardly conceive of — seems, many times, to be in the 
agonies of despair. I must confess, I never experienced any such degree 
of affection upon conviction. When I saw my lost state, I was kept from 
despair by a hope in the blessed Jesus." 

Mr. Austin passed through his academic course with distinguished 
reputation as a scholar, and received the highest honors of the college, 
when he was graduated, in September, 1783. The following is the tes- 
timony of one of his distinguished classmates.* '' He was an assiduous 
and thorpugh scholar. Attentive to all the prescribed duties of college, 
sober and discreet, he sustained an unblemished character. An excellent 
linguist, he was a Dean scholar. Regarded always as a very good speaker, 
he received as the reward of merit, the first appointment in the exercises 
of the commencement, when he was graduated. His maturity of years, 
with unremitted attention to his studies, gave him a rank, to say the least, 
among the first scholars of his class." t 

It will be interesting to the readers of this work.; and we may hope 
profitable especially to that important class of them who are, or may be, 
occupied with a course of study, with a view to the sacred ministry, to 
follow this godly man, in his religious history, through that critical period 
which we are now contemplating ; and observe in what manner the seeds 
of grace were cherished and cultivated in connection with the seeds of 
science, with such success that neither were stinted nor distorted, in their 
early growth and subsequent development. It is here that we are to look 
for the origin of that most prominent feature in the character of Dr. Austin 
— his intelligent and ardent piety — his disinterested and glowing zeal for 
God; which gave, through life, a holy impulse and effect to every applica- 
tion of his talents and acquirements; which secured to him, as a minister) 
and as a friend, the sincerest love and veneration of all pious persons, who 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance; and which commanded the 
respect even of those who disliked the doctrines he preached with so much 
point and power, and the plainness with which he rebuked their sins. 
His diary, to which references have already been made, was probably 
commenced about the time of his entering college and uniting with the 
church. It is exclusively of a religious character; and carries internal 

* Hon. David Uaggott, of New Haven. 

t Hit claas consisted of forty-two members. Among them were David Dageett, LL. D., Abiel Holmes, 
D. D. LL. D., Jedidiah Morse, D. D., and John Cotton Smith, LL. O. Of this class thirteen, a la^r 
ptoportion than usual, at that time, became ministers of the gospel ; of whom four are still living. 
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evidence of being an honest record of his spiritaal exercises, and a faithful 
mirror of his penitent and devout affections. His views, in keeping it, are 
thus expressed in the introduction to the second volume. 

*' This diary I propose, in the strength of divine grace, to continue and 
prosecute, as a means to establish and animate me in the course of an holj 
and Christian life. I believe that without holiness no man shall see God ; 
and I rejoice that God can never take complacency in me, or any other of 
his creatures, while destitute of a share in this his best perfection. But 
as I hope in a principle of grace, implanted by sovereign agency from the 
3fost Highf in my own breast ; and as I humbly think that I wish, and 
that it is the ardent and constant desire of my soul, to be like God, and to 
be assimilated to him, I conceive the design of keeping this diary ; hoping 
that God will bless me in it, and that it will tend to teach me my own true 
state and character, lift me above this world, and fix my hopes and hap- 
piness on God and heavenly things. . 

" If at any time, either before or after my death, it should fall into the 
hands of any of my friends, I wish it might be improved to the glorj of 
God, and the good of their own souls. I am not, I think, afraid of any 
critical remarks upon it, to my disadvantage. My sole design, at present, 
is my own spiritual improvement. If, however, it should issue, in the least, 
to the glory of God, aud the interests of one soul, there would be a double 
happiness resulting from it. — At least I humbly pray thee, thou supreme 
Source of wisdom, peace and joy, that it may be happily instrumental, under 
thy blessing, in sanctifying and purifying my heart; in drawing me nearer 
to thee, and assimilating me to 'thy spotless character. To be like God is 
to be all that is desirable, and to be holy as God is holy, should be mj 
supreme wish, and to this, as a pursuit, every thing in life should be sub- 



servient." 



This diary was kept up, with a good degree of regularity, through his 
collegiate course, and until he was settled in the ministry, a period of about 
six years. Aflerwards, through the pressure of public engagements, it was 
resumed only at intervals; and after the author lefl Burlington, nothing 
further was added to it. A few extracts will be given here from different 
portions of it, previous to the time of his leaving college. 

<< January 5, 1782, — I find that 1 am extremely remiss in many duties, 
particularly in self-examination. I therefore resolve , in the strength of 
divine grs^ce, to devote a part of every Saturd&y evening, for takmg a 
retrospective view of the past week ; and making such resolves for the 
regulation of my conduct, as shall be necessary, and placing them at the 
latter end of this book. 

*' And here I cannot but recognize the sweet and ravishing sensations I 
have enjoyed this evening, both in the meeting, and in a private walk with 
my classmate Holmes."* ' 

The resolutions, above referred to, were increased, from time to time, 
until they amounted to eight in number. Those, who have known Dr. 
Austin, will readily perceive the influence of these early, pious resolutions 
upon his religious character; or, at least, the striking correspondence 
between them and several of its most interesting features. 

" 1. Resolved to be more strictly attentive and devotional, when I join 
with others in prayer ; that I may not offer the sacrifice of fools. 

* K«v. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge. Freqaent mention it made, in the diary, of Dr* UoioMf, M **t dav 
Christian brother,** with whom the author enjoyed much religious intercourfe, while in college. 
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" 2. Resolved to contemplate more on the immense nature, and the ia« 
Gnity of the divine attributes ; that I may be enabled to worship with more 
warmth of affection and devotion. 

*' 3. Resolved never to use the great and tremendous name of God, or 
write it, without fear and veneration. 

"4. Resolved to watch strictly over my own heart, that it be not, on the 
one hand, too much captivated by the world and its pleasures, and, on 
the other, that it be daily conversant in heaven, and fixed on God. 

" 5. Resolved that every day, before morning prayer, I will look forward 
into the probable business of the day, and see wherein I shall be exposed 
to temptation, and to determine accordingly ; and to survey the day with 
this idea, that I will live as piously that day as though it were my last. 
And now, though I shall by no means be likely to live so, without divine 
assistance, yet I pray God to enable me, by the assistance of his hol^ and 
blessed Spirit, 

'* 6. Resolved that, in every moral action, I will be more ambitious to 
glorify and please my Creator than any fellow-creature ; because it is my 
duty ; and my happiness does not depend on their approbation, but totally 
consists in the favor of God. 

** 7. Resolved that, in every approach' to the throne of the Most High, I 
will entertain and crowd into my mind as august conceptions as possible 
of the divine greatness, power, omnipresence, spirituality, omniscience, 
jealousy, and infinite hatred of all sin and hypocrisy; and also, to an- 
nihilate myself, as it were, in his presence ; that I may attend on prayer 
with becoming solemnity and devotion. 

"8. Resolved, by the grace of God, to attend secret prayer morning and 
evening, as long as I live ; and at other times as Providence and disposition 
shall direct." 

"Saturday evening, Dec. 19, — I find myself very neglectful of the fifth 
resolve; and, indeed, I am in a great measure incapable of looking through 
the day, to see what temptations I may be exposed to; for I have litUe 
time, being frequently obliged to hasten to my prayers, to improve the 
advantage of time or place. 

" I am convinced of this fault — that I think too well of myself, in com- 
parison with others,^have naturally an itching desire for the first place, 
in respect to a religious, social and literary character. I am selfish; I 
want humility, and am on the whole, an accumulation of depravity; 
ambitious, proud and emulous. But now, do I say these things only, or 
do I also feel them ? ' O, wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ! ' O, that I knew my own heart ! I hope I 
love holiness; but why do I not possess more of it? And shall I despair? 
No; I will constantly apply to God for grace, and beg that these corrap- 
tipDs may be extirpated from my inmost soul.'' 

We may here observe with what jealousy and circumspection this youth 
in. college was accustomed to guard his heart against the moral dangers 
incident to his condition and literary success. 

On reviewing the next week, he writes, 

" fiy God's grace, I think I make some amendments, in respect to the 
complaints which I last wrote. I believe, I thank God for vvhat I am ; 
4Dd rejoice that God has made me exactly what he has ; and lam very happy 
that others are above me, particularly the religious. God has been un« 
i^akably kind to me ; and I desire to bless his holy name^ if to others he 
16 more abutidantly gracious. 
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'' January 11, — The past week, 1 have mended a little, I believe, in my 
first resolve. — In the fifth resolve, I am very deficient, in respect to my 
dependence on God. 1 am rationally convinced of my dependence, but 
feel it too little. I am going to do it myself; am designing to live bolily 
and faultless — but do not. Poor creature ! Selfishness ! I cannot think 
a good thought, nor speak a good word, unless it be derived from God. 
Let me, therefore, lie at his sovereign fbotstool, in humble hope and fear. 
Sin does not, I have reason to think, appear to me with half its ugliness 
and deformity. Give me, O thou omniscient Judge, true evangelical re-* 
pentance — a godly sorrow for sin : and may I loathe myself on account 
of it. 

''March 1, — I have the utmost reason to despise, loathe and abhor 
myself; and verily think that I am totally unworthy of a place on God's 
earth, or even to be among the number of his most contemptible creatures; 
and, therefore, I entirely relinquish and discard every hope from myself. 
If ever I am saved, thine, O Lord, shall be the glory. Though it grieves 
me to my inmost soul to think of it, I perfectly acknowledge the justice 
of God in my eternal ruin ; nay, I am astonished that God did not destroy 
me, at my first sin. Oh, hated sinl But, while I live, I will hope io 
Christ, and in his vicarious righteousness; and rejoice in him, as the 
glorious Saviour of others, if not of myself." 

Under a subsequent date he writes — " Prayed this morning, with much 
of a sacred nearness to God; saw much of my own ediousness and vileness 
in his sight; felt as if I was a defiled wretch, and justly the object of 
contempt, to an obedient universe. Have little taste for any studies but 
divine, — wish to pursue no object, but what will finally issue in the glory 
of the blessed God. O, how sweet it is to hope that so defiled a creature 
as myself, may be washed and made clean in the blood of the Lamb. — 
Feel somewhat desirous to be assiduous in the service of God, while I live, 
and let him do what seemeth him good with my eternal interests ; but still, 
I long, I pant to join the holy throng of saints in heaven ; and to see, and 
be with the blessed God. Sin cleaves to my best services— O, when shall 
I awake in thy likeness! Prayed this evening with a sweet, and, may I 
hope, a holy fervor, — think I never felt so much of the goodness of the 
blessed (rod, in his forbearance — wished to be just that character, and in 
that station, which shall best promote his cause and glory." 

His diary, from the 2d to the 12th of June, 1783, contains some in- 
teresting notices of his spiritual e.xercises, while on an excursion to 
Norwich, to attend the wedding of his cousin D. A. Rarely, indeed, 
has such heavenly experience been joined with such festive scenes ! 

Of the ride to Wallingford, he says: ** Felt cheerful, among the merry, 
but by no means merry. Riding is not very favorable to religious fervency; 
but I thank God I have had many happy reflections and emotions on the 
road." At W., for the want of an opportunity of retirement, at the public 
house, we find him at his evening devotions in the fields, where he " spent 
half an hour with God in as much delight, fervency and true benevolence, 
as is worth all the pleasures of the world. Felt extremely happy in God's 
ubiquity ; though I was alone, at a distance from my usual places of 
religious exercises, yet, I hope I found God graciously present with me." 

The next night, at White's tavern in Hartford — " Retired into the fields, 
for private prayer. Prayed upon a rock, with enrapturing and extensive 
views of God ; felt a sweet resignation to his providence, whether in life 
or death." 
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, " June 5,— -Rose this morning to behold the wedding-day of my coasin 
— could get no opportunity to retire for private devotion, till about half-past 
eleven. Then retired to my chamber, and prayed with some fervency, 
and much pleasure. I love to be in solitude. — Felt the want of humility 
and diffidence; have had many flattering words and things upon the road; 
particularly seeing my Ode to Washington in print, anonymous and said to 
be written by a lady.* I feel that I have vanity, and am weak enough to 
be flattered. O, I pray God to give me humility, and to preserve me from 
those foolish feelings, and those influences. And, on the other hand, I 
pray that I may never be ashamed of any thing of mine, but moral evil 
and guilt. 

** June 7, — Joined, this morning, in family prayer, with uncommon 
fervency and devotion. Enjoyed much of this forenoon in retirement. 
Had a sweet and most affecting season with the blessed God, — had a 
pressing sense of sins, and my vileness in his sight — felt the perfect justice 
of God in condemning me to hell forever. And then, oh how lovely did 
Jesus appear! Oh how ungrateful and unholy my own heart! Oh that 
I could do something for Jesus ! I could not proceed in my prayer, but 
was drowned in tears. This was a sweet season to my soul. 

"June II, — God appears to me a most glorious Being, and seems to be 
all, and in all. Offered up some very fervent ejaculations this morning — 
as I rode along, was in tears most of the way — was in a sweet and heavenly 
frame, all the forenoon. I was, this day, in the midst of merriment. Oh, 
how do 1 fear, lest, while I am becoming all things to all men, I should be 
contaminated with sin! I pray to be washed in that blood, which, I think, 
appeared to me of more value, this day, than thousands of worlds." This 
evening he returned home. 

June 15, — He thus expresses his self-abhorrence and grief, on an occa- 
sion of sore temptation. It was the Sabbath. ^^ Attended public exercises, 
with much spirituality ; but, in the prayer, had in my mind, some of the 
Tilest and most abandoned suggestions conceivable. 1 thought I deserved 
tp be sent immediately to hell, and banished the kingdom of glory. It 
caused tears of lamentation from my eyes. Oh how did I tremble lest I 
should offend the blessed God, and make him angry. My wickedness 
seemed almost too great to And pardon; and so it seems now. Still, I 
believe the world thinks me amiable and good. I cannot believe that ever 
creature had such vile suggestions as I have ; and perhaps I am the worst 
in the universe. Oh lost, ruined and undone, while out of Christ. If 
Satan ever buffets, I must think I am buffeted. Had a sweet religious 
season, this noon-time — prayed with great fervency two or three times — 
full of tears — sometimes tears of joy, in view of the divine perfections, 
and the glories of redemption ; >and sometimes tears of sorrow. Oh how 
do I fear, lest I should be shut out of the holy society of heaven I While 
it thundered, at noon, 1 could not help crying, for joy that God did reign, 
and would reign, in spite of me, and all his enemies. — IVle, I say. But 
how is it possible I should feel so, and yet b^ an enemy to him ? True ; 
but alas, I have much enmity remaining. Attended meeting, with great 
pleasure, and, I hope, improvement. Dr. Wales preached on the decrees 
of God. I thank God that I am now cordially reconciled to those doctrines, 
which once gave me disgust and hatred." 

*Thi8 Ode was written to be saag at the celebration of peace. Ft is preserved, among several specimons 
of the aothor^s poetry; which are characterized by elevation of thought, tenderness of sentiment, and very 
perfect harmonT of numbers. It does not appear that he made any further attempts, in this species of 
composition, aiier he left college. 
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On receiving a letter in which his piety was commended. 

" July 24, — Received a letter, this morning, from a friend, with many 
expressions of respect for my piety and godliness. Oh, how deceived in 
me! I have had nothing so truly humbling this long time — felt quite 
dejected. Alas 1 the hidden corruptions of my wicked heart. Oh, 1 am 
a true pharisee! I wash the outside of the cup; but the inside is full of 
bitterness. Oh that I had a pure and holy spirit! Is it possible that God 
will make any thing good out of such an adulterated soul?" 

Nearness to God in the midst of pressing engagements. 

" July 30, — Engaged this forenoon in scholastic employments — heard a 
lecture — and though oppressed with secular concerns, it was a sweet season 
to my soul. Every word on religion seems to charm me. Oh, the great- 
ness and glory of the blessed God ! Oh, that he was my friend ! Happy 
is that man whose God is the Lord." 

The last communion season with his class in college is thus noticed. 

" Attended on the holy communion table this day. Seven persons were 
previously added to our little, but happy church.* This was a comforting 
and heavenly season to my soul. It was an affecting onej For, since my 
class will soon be dismissed from college, it probably is the last time we 
shall all of us commune together, at that holy supper, in this world. Oh, 
my dear brothers, with whom I have supped before our Lord so many 
times ; may we meet each other at the table of onr Saviour in the upper 
world. May God bless you all ; and whatever his sovereignty does with 
me, I pray that you may be permitted to eat bread together, in yo»r Father's 
kingdom." 

These miscellaneous extracts, though doing but poor justice to the 
author's early experience, as a connected whole, will yet be recognized, 
both in their lights and shades, by those who remember the preaching and 
prayers, the personal and domestic intercourse, of this devoted servant of 
Christ, in maturer life, as giving a lively and true portrait of his manly 
piety. He began, from his conversion, to walk with God on earth; he 
sought to consecrate every faculty of his soul to the divine glory, while he 
was forming and fitting himself for usefulness ; and, by the grace of God, 
he was a burning and shining light, in every station, which he was after- 
wards called to occupy in the church. 

After he received his degree at college, he immediately applied himself 
to a course of theological study, under the instruction of Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards; who, at that period, was pastor of a church in New Haven. At 
the same time, he was occupied in teaching *' an English and Grammar 
school." In this manner he was employed, till the summer of 1784; when, 
afler two urgent applications from the Trustees of the '' new Academy at 
Norwich," (Conn.) he reluctantly consented to postpone his entrance upon 
the work of the ministry, and take the charge of that institution. He did 
not, however, remit his theological studies; and we find him actively 
engaged in all such efforts to promote the salvation of souls, as were 
suitable to one in his situation. In the evening, he sometimes went five 
or six miles to a religious meeting. 

On the 12th of October, 1784, he was licensed to preach the gospel, at 
Lebanon, by the association of New London county. He preached his 

* Th«8e were fraiu of a revival daring bii senior year, which if fVeqaeotly referred to in the diary. 
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for God, and to give to the work, in which he was engaged, the concen- 
trated energies of his mind and heart. Whatever his hand found to do, he 
did with his might. And, though he was liable to be too much dis- 
heartened, at times, by the want of visible success, yet he was always 
active and indefatigable in exertions to 49 good. His eminent gifts in 
conducting the devotional services of the sanctuary, and his earnest and 
pathetic manner in the delivery of his discourses, rendered him deeply 
interesting and universally popular as a preacher. In his eloquence, a 
good degree of perspicuity of thought and force of argument were united 
with much of the tenderness, or vehemence, as the subject required, of 
pure and well-sustained emotion. Thus all classes of his auditors, both 
the intelligent and simple, especially if they loved the truth, hung with 
attention and delight on his lips. 

The light of such an example could not be hid. The influence of his 
character and labors soon began to be felt, not only among the people of 
his charge, but likewise upon the ministers and churches throughout the 
State. When he went to Worcester, the standard of orthodoxy and the 
tone of spiritual religion in the church were exceedingly low. Up to that 
time they had practised upon the half-way covenant^ in the admission of 
members;* and very few were willing to be considered as the decided 
friends of evangelical sentiments. But gradually, there was a very great 
improvement in the soundness and spirituality of the church. This im- 
portant result, so slow in all cases to be gained, was the principal effect 
of his preaching, for the first ten years. But aflerwards, through the 
divine blessing, a more decided influence became apparent. 

For the last ten years of his ministry, a peculiar solemnity almost con- 
stantly pervaded his congregation ; which issued, several times, in a slight 
revival ; and in the hopeful conversion, in all, of about seventy persons. 
There were numbers, also, brought into the church, in a more extensive 
and powerful revival, about a year and a half after he removed from 
Worcester, who ascribed, in a very considerable degree, their religious 
impressions and convictions to the blessing of God upon his preaching. 
It is not easy, however, to estimate the full amount of his usefulness, at 
this period, among the people of his charge. His ministry marks a most 
important era in their religious history. Both the church of which he was 
pastor, and that denominated the Calvinistic church, formed sometime 
afler he went to Burlington, are very much indebted to his faithful labors, 
for what they now are, as churches of Christ. 

But his labors and his usefulness, while at Worcester, were not confined 
to the sphere of pastoral duties. His aid in ecclesiastical councils was 
extensively sought ; and as a preacher, on special occasions, he was highly 
valued and oflen employed. He directed the theological studies of as many 
as ten or twelve young men ; among whom were Dr. Samuel Worcester, 
the first secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; and several others who still occupy prominent posts upon the 
walls of Zion. 

His disinterested and active benevolence prompted him also to devise 
libera] things upon a large scale. He was forward and active in all the 
benevolent enterprises of the day. He was very instrumental in originating 
the General Association of Massachusetts. He was present, and took a 
leading part in the first meeting, which was held in Boston, for the forma- 

* This practice tlio church relinquished at his •oHcitation; he making it an indiapeosable conditioa of 
■ettlement. 
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tion of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. He was a trustee of this 
society, and its first secretary, in which offices he served its interest 
efficiently, as long as he remained at Worcester. His annual reports 
were published in the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. He preached, 
by appointment, before the society in 1<803; and again, about twenty years 
afterwards, while he was minister in Newport. The first discourse was 
published ; and is an eloquent enforcement, from the words of Paul, " I 
am debtor,'' d:.c., of the obligation of all Christians, to do what in them 
lies, for the propagation of the gospel. The constitution of this society 
bears date of May, 1799. It was among the earliest, of the kind, in our 
country; and had, as remarked by another, an important influence in 
bringing forward the present enlarged, national systems of benevolent 
bperation. 

It appears from his diary, November 1, 1805, that about that time Dr. 
Austin performed a short tour of missionary service, himself, in the State 
of Rhode Island. 

In the year 1807, he was honored, by Williams college, with the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 

Another valuable service which Dr. Austin rendered to the American 
churches, while at Worcester, was that of collecting and publishing, in a 
standard edition, the works of president Edwards. This undertaking, 
which cost him no small care and labor, he executed with accuracy and 
good judgment, and so far as we have learned, with peculiar satisfaction to 
the Christian public; and thereby, to use his own words in the preface, 
''gratified his personal attachment to that excellent man, sought the 
advancement of the great doctrines of the cross, particularly among the 
younger clergy ; and the excitement of their zeal by a persuasive 
example." * 

Thus useful and distinguished as a minister of the gospel, Dr. Austin 
was called, in 1815, from his important station at Worcester, to the 
presidency of the University of Vermont. This institution, which was 
established and endowed by the Legislature in 1701, has a most desirable 
location, at Burlington, with reference to the surrounding country ; and, 
although provideutial circumstances, for a number of years, were peculiarly 
unfavorable to its prosperity, it has been raised repeatedly from the dust, 
by the blessing of God upon the exertions of its friends ; and now bids 
fair to become an ornament to the constellation of colleges in New 
England. It was at one of the darkest periods of the history of the 
college, that Dr. Austin was selected, by the corporation, to preside 
over its interests. For three years, during the late war with Great 
Britain, its operations had been entirely suspended ; and the build- 
ings were occupied by the soldiers for barracks. Its whole permanent 
income, at this juncture, scarcely exceeded one thousand dollars. But as 
an important foundation still existed ; and as a spirited attempt was now 

* The tincerUy of thene motivec he afterwards evinced, by placing in the handa of one of tho profesaora 
at Aodover " a large number of copies, to bo sold to the students at a verv great discount.*' The professor, 
who eommunicates this fact, has added, " He was a man of generous, noble heart, and loved to give moaey 
for benevolent objects, and to make uffurts in other ways to do good." 

As a fcrther teittimony to Dr. Austin's liberality, and as a compensation for having omitted to dwell 
Qpon this trait of his character, in the memoir, we give an extract of a letter from Aev. Dr. Pood, of 
Banxor Theological Semmary, once minister of VVariT, near Worcester. 

" Previous to my settlement, and as an inducement tor me to accept the call of the church in Vizard, be, 
ansolicited and in a private manner, pludgod hfty dollars a year, for three years, toward my support ; a 
pledge which he more than redeemed. I mention tiiis as an illuBirution of the silent, unostentatioui 
liberality of Dr. Austin, and for the purpose of saying that this act of his generosity, and the deep interest 
which be manifested in my settlement at Ward, contributed materially to satisfy me that it was my duty 
to settle there; and stands connected, in the providence of God, with whatever of good may have iwultod 
from my residence, of twelve yeara, among that beloved people." 
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to be made to carry the designs of its founders into execution ; Dr. Austio 
was induced to believe that his acceptance of the presidency was a duty, 
which he owed to the cause of religion and science. In obedience to this 
obligation, always supreme in its influence over the decisions and purposes 
of his mind, he separated himself from the embraces of an affectionate 
people, and from the consolations of a large and endeared circle of 
ministerial brethren ; to go am6ng strangers, into a frontier section of the 
country, where at that time, the state of society was peculiarly unsettled, 
and into a situation and employment, entirely new and foreign to the 
habits of his whole life. This was a revolution in his circumstances, 
which, to a constitution susceptible like his, and at a period of life, when 
the buoyant spirits of youth can seldom be fully renewed, might well have 
been thought hazardous. It is believed that he aflerwards doubted the 
expediency of this change himself The regrets of his brethren, in the 
vicinity of Worcester, are thus expressed in the result of the council at his 
dismission. 

** This council cannot but unanimously express their high esteem of Dr. 
Austin, and the sense they entertain of his worth. When invited to leave 
this region, and take the charge of the college at Burlington, they deeply 
lamented, that he felt it his duty to resign his charge of the first church 
and society in Worcester, and accept the appointment; especially, since, 
in the apprehension of this council, he was a pillar in the church, a 
faithful watchman and an able defender of the faith on this part of the 
walls of Zion, where his talents, learning, counsel and pious zeal were so 
much needed." 

He was publicly inducted into office, on the last Wednesday of July, 
1815. The first entry in his diary, after this, is on the 16th of September. 

" Nearly at the close of the 55th year of my life, afler spending about 
twenty-five years in the town of Worcester, (Mass.) as a minister of the 
Lord Jesus, God, in his sovereign and inscrutable providence, has been 
pleased to remove me to this place, for the purpose of presiding over the 
university established here. Here I am, a solitary stranger, without my 
family ; attempting to raise and render respectable and useful this in- 
stitution. There are nine students at present ; the number gradually in- 
creasing. I infinitely need, and most earnestly pray for the guiding hand 
and consoling presence of God. I feel low. O that I might enjoy the 
quickening influences of the Holy Spirit.*' 

Dr. Austin continued at the head of the college about six years. Though 
the period was short, and though his efforts were put forth, under great 
disadvantages, yet the good which he accomplished in this station, was by 
no means small. Of the manner in which he sustained the office of 
president, and discharged its duties, a highly respected fellow-officer thus 
speaks.* 

'' As a president, he was faithful to the trust reposed in him. Sincerely 
devoted to the interests of the college, and untiring in his efforts to promote 
them, he enjoyed the confidence and respect of the public. He presided 
with dignity, mingled with affability and Christian philanthropy. His 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the students was most ardent and 
exemplary. If his knowledge in the physical sciences, in philosophy and 
general literature, was, in any degree, deficient in precision and accuracy, 

* Rer. Dr. Murdock. 
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it was yet various and comprehensive. In the metaphysical sciences, and 
particularly in moral and mental philosophy, he was an able and interesting 
instructor. As a governor of the institution, he was mild and affectionate, 
yet dignified and faithful. All his pupils loved and respected him. To 
his subordinate officers he was peculiarly affectionate and kind." 

To this just and comprehensive tribute nothing could be added. 

Though Dr. Austin accomplished all that could be reasonably expected, 
for the college, yet his own hopes and anticipations were not answered. 
He was unable, beforehand, to appreciate the full weight of the difficulties, 
against which he would be compelled to struggle ; and was led to hope for 
immediate results, which, doubtless, were not practicable. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the college were extreme. He generously lent the 
aid of his own limited resources, for temporary relief; but the derangement, 
to which that part of the country had been subjected by the war, together 
with a general depression, produced by a number of unpropitious seasons, 
were circumstances, which, in this, as well as in other respects, seemed 
indefinitely to defer the day of returning prosperity. Add to this the loss 
of some of his ablest associates in the department of instruction, who 
accepted appointments to other institutions, and it will not be thought 
strange, that he felt that the prospect of enlarged usefulness, which had 
induced him to embark in the enterprise, was not equal to what he had 
suffered himself, perhaps with too much ardor and assurance, to anticipate. 
The ministry, too, he now felt, more than ever, to be his element ; and, as 
a friend has observed, "he panted for its labors and enjoyments." He 
never, indeed, while at Burlington, entirely relaxed his efforts in this 
favorite work ; as several destitute parishes in that region can bear witness. 
He resigned the office of president in 1821. 

Here we may, with propriety, introduce a passage from his diary, dated 
a few months earlier ; which is probably the last record he ever made of 
his private experience. 

•'Burlington, January 1, 1819, 4 o'clock, P. M., — I have set apart 
this day for private fasting, meditation and prayer. In duties of this 
sort, and, among others, in that of preserving a daily register of my 
moral walk, I have been too remiss. This day I have been led to 
reflect with deep consideration, and I hope with some penitent sensi- 
bility, upon my whole moral course, from my childhood to the present 
day. I have nearly entered my 59th year ; and my beloved wife, kind and 
faithful, of^en tender, always assiduous, is preserved to me. My beloved 
mother, brother and sister, with their conjugal partners, are among the 
living, and comfortable. I have been in this place and office upwards 
of three years; smiled upon in most respects, laboring under serious 
embarrassments in others. My life, on the whole, has been unusually 
felicitous. I have generally been blessed with comfortable health ; my 
real wants have all, in succession, been supplied from the bountiful hand 
of my covenant Goo. 1 have been favored with pleasant and useful 
society, the most of it Christian ; which long experience has proved to be 
incomparably the best. I have been active in the best of employments, 
that of the gospel ministry ; and have some reason to hope 1 have generally 
aimed to serve Christ in his kingdom, and that I have not labored altogether 
in vain. I know that, in all things, I have come short of that perfect 
devotedness to God, which his law so reasonably requires. And I this 
day deeply humble myself before him, for the millions of sins of which I 
have been guilty. I know not that any flagrant enormity has hurt my 
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Christian reputation. But I know that I have sunk into spiritual obliquities, 
which render me odious, and very ill-deserving in the sight of God. I 
here record ray grateful testimony to his truth, his goodness and faithful- 
ness. I implore of him the forgiveness of the manifold sins of my past 
life. I unreservedly avouch him for my God; confirm my covenant 
engagements to be forever his; and devoutly ask for his grace, to enable 
me to live more to his glory than I have hitherto done. If a Christian, 
my salvation is now much nearer, than when I believed. The most of 
my life is certainly gone. Probably but little remains. 



" * My life, which thou hast made thy care, 
Lord, I devote to thee.' 

" I hope that the night is far spent ; and that the day is at hand. O, 
that I may live and die in Christ; and reach the goal of all Christian 
hope, the eternal fruition of himself, in his own kingdom.'' 

Our remaining notices of Dr. Austin's history must be brief. 

From Burlington, he removed to Newport, R. I., and took the pastoral 
charge of a feeble and dilapidated congregation, once the parish of Dr. 
Hopkins, the celebrated divine. This was, pre-eminently, a labor of love. 
He selected this people, in his own mind, on account of their inability to 
give him an adequate support ; and, with his characteristic frankness and 
generosity, sent them word that he would come and be their minister, if 
they desired it. His proposition was cheerfully accepted, and he went to 
Newport, with great pleasure, as on a missionary enterprise.* 

The same year he was elected a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

He labored with earnestness at Newport, for a period of four years; 
hoping that he might be instrumental of repairing, in some measure, the 
desolations of that ancient church. Nor were his labors, in this respect, 
altogether in vain. But the approaching infirmities of age, the pressure of 
obstacles to his usefulness, over which he could have no control, and, above 
all, the perceptible failure of his health, at length admonished him, that 
the quiet, so necessary for himself and his partner, in the evening of their 
days, was not to be expected in his present situation. Accordingly he 
resigned his charge, in 1825, and returned to Worcester; to reside, as he 
supposed, for the remainder of his life, in the family of John W. Hubbard, 
Esq., and in the bosom of his former circle of cherished and endeared 
friends. Mr. Hubbard was the son of Mrs. Austin's sister, whom they 
had taken and brought up from a child. He had enjoyed through their 
liberality the advantages of a collegiate and professional education ; and 
was settled in the practice of law, with flattering prospects of success. 
To his roof, therefore, Dr. Austin, very naturally, looked as the retreat of 
bis old age. 

But here he was soon to be overtaken with the severest of all his trials. 
Mr. Hubbard was suddenly attacked with a hemorrhage of the lungs, 
which in a short time terminated in death. By this distressing providence, 
not only were his own domestic arrangements again broken up, but, in 
consequence of undertaking the settlement of his nephew's estate, which 
unexpectedly proved insolvent, he was involved in a tissue of perplexities, 
which he was but ill able to bear, and which, by an oversight, had well- 



* For these, and many other fact*, we are indebted to the sermon, delivered at the funeral of Dr. Austin, 
by Rev. Caleb J. Tenney, D.D., of Wetheisfield, Coon., who had formerly been settled over the same church 
in Newport-. 
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nigh jeoparded the little all which he himself possessed. At the same 
time, his tender sympathies were strongly excited in behalf of the widow, 
and her three children of helpless age, who were now to be scattered 
abroad, without a protector and without means of support.* Dr. Austin 
was constitutionally inclined to look, too intensely, upon the dark side of 
the picture, even where it was far less visible than in the present case. 
Suffice it to say, that under the weight of cares and sorrows, his health, at 
last, gave way, and a cloud of melancholy began to settle down upon his 
spirits. An insidious, incurable dyspepsia was induced, which prostrated 
his mental energies, and, at times, produced manifest aberrations of reason. 
His melancholy was at first confined to a particular train of ideas con- 
nected with the pecuniary affairs, with which his mind had been so 
unfortunately engrossed. But very soon it was wholly transferred from 
this subject to another, which had much longer and more deeply occupied 
his thoughts, that of his own spiritual state and prospects. And then he 
saw nothing but sin in himself, and nothing but darkness in the prospect 
before him. He seemed to himself to have been one of the greatest of 
hypocrites, for whom no mercy could be expected. He would shed the 
bitterest tears, and utter the most heart-rending .lamentations, on account 
of the reproach which he supposed he had brought upon the cause of 
religion. He would sometimes be almost in an agony of distress, under 
an apprehension, to his own mind perfectly real, of a final separation from 
God and from all good beings. It was painful in the extreme, to witness 
these paroxysms of mental anguish. And yet it was most deeply interest- 
ing to notice the difference between them and the terrors of an unhumbled, 
unsanctiiied mind. We can hardly conceive it possible, for a Christian to 
manifest more unequivocal and decisive marks of exalted piety, than did 
this eminent servant of God, during the season of these trials. ** Even 
in that state of partial derangement and melancholy,'' remarks a judicious 
friend, *' in which he closed his days,r-when the darkness of despair had 
settled down upon him, and he had no hope of himself, his piety often 
shone out from behind the cloud, with great lustre and beauty." Every 
spiritual grace, excepting personal hope and joy, appeared in continual^ 
and often intense exercise. ** In that grief which he sometimes manifested^ 
under the mistaken impression that he had always been a hypocrite, and 
that, when he had preached to others, he must himself be a cast-away, it 
was easy to discover the sorrows of repentance, and the meltings of a 
broken heart." No intelligent Christian, we presume to afhrm, during the 
whole of this period, ever went out from an interview with him, in which 
he had disclosed his feelings, without a most lively impression of his pre- 
eminent sanctification. But on this we have no need to dwell, after such 
evidences of gracious experience, and of a life devoted to God, as have 
been furnished in the foregoing pages. 

Dr. Austin continued much in the same state of health and mind, as 
above described, for about four years, until his death. The paroxysms of 
his melancholy varied precisely with the aggravations of his bodily com- 
plaint, and were evidently controlled by it. His relatives deeming it 
necessary that he should be with them, he went, in March, 1827, to spend 
a year with his brother-in-law, Mr. John Hopkins, of Northampton. 



* Dr. Austin lubBeauently acted the part of a father towards these children; particularly the two sons, 
whom be took care or while he lived, and, by his will, made ample provifiiun for their education, on such a 
scale, as might seem, in the view of their guardians, to promise the greatest good, it was his prayer, 
Uiat, when his bead was in the dust, they mi jbt both become ministers of the gospel. 
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One of his most esteemed friends thus writes :— 

"The last time I saw him was in Northampton, after his derangement 
commenced. I spent a Sabbath in that place. When I came out of the 
meeting-house, he took me by the arm, and began immediately to speak of 
his wretched condition ; saying that he was fully convinced that he had no 
religion, and that he must perish with the ungodly world. Instead of 
trying to convince him of his error, (which I knew would be in vain,) I 
told him that he had oflen, in preaching, insisted upon the justice, the 
glorious justice and holiness of God, in punishing the wicked in hell; and 
I hoped he would now remember this, and would feel it to be his duty to 
acknowledge the justice of God in his punishment, and to bow in submis- 
sion to his will. I found this view of the subject produced, for a time, an 
evident composure and peace in his troubled mind. 

" After we arrived at his lodgings, he said to me in reference to my 
sermon : ' You told us, in your preaching, that we must part with sitif or 
must part with God. When I heard this I felt — Oh ! 1 can't part toith 
God — I can't part with God!* — Thus, in the midst of his disordered, 
agitated, desponding state, he showed the workings of a heart that loved 
God, and cleaved to him as the portion of his soul." 

The above may be taken as a fair example of many interviews which 
he had with his ministerial brethren, and his more intimate Christian 
friends, during this dark and painful season. His reconciliation to God, 
in these trying circumstances, appeared uniformly deep and genuine. 
Those views of the divine character and government, which only serve to 
deepen the distress of the awakened sinner, were most manifestly the 
support which kept his soul from sinking. In the striking comparison of 
our Saviour, he might be likened to a man, who built his house upon a 
rock. The rain descended, the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; yet it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. The 
billows of despondency and fear went over him ; but the foundations of his 
faith remained unshaken. 

In the summer of 1828, he went to reside with his nephew. Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Glastonbury, Conn. Here it pleased God, after the 
lapse of a little more than two years, to release him from the tribulations 
of this mortal scene. For a few months previous to his death, his com- 
plaints were, in some considerable degree, alleviated; and hopes were 
even entertained that he might again enjoy comfortable health. The 
greater part of the time his mind would be diverted, by conversation and 
by books, from those gloomy views of his own spiritual condition, which 
had so heavily oppressed it. In- the intercourse of the family, he would 
often forget himself, and appear interesting, agreeable, and even cheerful, 
as was natural to him, in happier days. With indescribable satisfaction 
did those around him observe this perceptible lighting up of the cloud, 
which had so long darkened his moral vision; and looked, with eager 
desire, for the sun of heavenly hope to dart its beams upon his path, fiat 
it was not for human eyes to witness the ecstasies which such an hour 
would bring to his ravished heart. His work, for time, was done. The 
design of his heavenly Father, in his peculiar trial, was answered. And, 
now that the time of his consolation was arrived, why should he remain 
on earth ? 

On Thursday, two days previous to his death, he appeared to be rather 
more unwell than usual. The next morning, he was still indisposed, but 
able to be below with the family. He seemed, however, to be unusually 
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abstracted from the scenes around him ; and once, as though insensible of 
the presence of any person in the room, he uttered aloud this earnest 
ejaculation: "Blessed Jesus! Blessed Jesus! Sanctify me vfhoUy!"'^ 
These were his last words of prayer. Very soon afterwards, it being about 
one o'clock, P. M., he complained of drowsiness, and with some difficulty 
laid himself down upon the sofa, where in a few moments he fell into an 
apoplectic sleep, from which he awoke no more. He lingered, unconscious 
of his sufferings, until a quarter past eleven o'clock, on Saturday night, 
when his spirit, we doubt not, was ushered, *' with sweet surprise," into 
the presence of Him, whom he loved to invoke, and to adore, as the blessed 
Jesus. 

This was on the 4th of December, 1830. He was in the 7lBt year of his 
age. His funeral was attended on the Wednesday following, when an 
appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tenney, of Wethers- 
field, from the words of Christ, John xiii. 7, " What I do, thou knowest 
not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter." 

This subject was chosen by the respected preacher, not so much with 
reference to the death of Dr. Austin, as to the closing scenes of his life. 
Why, we might ask, in our ignorance of the ways of God, was a minister 
of Christ, so able, devoted and beloved ; a child of God, so long, and 
so highly favored, in his intercourse with heaven ; thus laid aside from the 
service of his Master, ere the sun of his active life had fully set; and 
called to walk through the last stage of his pilgrimage, as through the 
valley of the shadow of death? This may at present be a mystery, but 
the solution we shall know hereafter. To the sufferer, himself, it is already 
known. 

There are not wanting, however, sufficient means of explaining this 
dark dispensatioif, so far as physical causes are concerned, without a»- 
cribing it to any extraordinary visitation of Providence. A train of cir- 
cumstances connected with it, has been alluded to above. But the 
physical constitution of Dr. Austin, which rendered him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to an unfavorable influence from these circumstances ; and, above all, 
a hereditary predisposition to the malady under which he suffered ; * are 
considerations, which remove all peculiar mystery from his case, considered 
as an instance of bodily and mental disorder. And in this light, evidently, 
the whole dispensation is to be viewed, unless we go entirely beyond the 
sphere of second causes, to inquire into the reasons, which influenced the 
divine counsels. That he should not have suffered as he did, might not 
indeed have excited any wonder ; but, in reality, when all circumstances 
are considered, this would have been no less extraordinary than was the 
actual event. 

The character of Dr. Austin, both private and public, has been indirectly 
before the view of the reader, in the successive portions of the foregoing 
sketch of his life. Our limits do not admit of any extended analysis. 
Justice, however, to the memory of one so highly esteemed, demands a 
few additional notices. 

His person was above the common stature, well proportioned, and never 
inclined to corpulence. His carriage was erect and manly, uniting dignity 
and ease with elasticity and energy, in its motions. The features of his 
countenance were prominent and strongly marked, and readily susceptible 
of expression from the kindlings of intellect and emotion. His manners 
were dignified and courtly, having the air of gentleness and condescension 

* The mother of Dr. Austin, io her last days, was a subject of the same distressing form of monomania. 
VOL. IX. 28 
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which belonged to his natural disposition. If there was ever, at a distance, 
any thing austere or forbidding in his appearance, it vanished at once 
upon a nearer approach. 

In his social character he was highly affectionate. He united much 
native tenderness of feeling with sincere Christian kindness, meekness and 
humility. In the relations of domestic life, his tenderness and assiduity 
were uncommon, especially in one so much engrossed with higher cares. 
He consulted the feelings, and sought the happiness of his partner and of 
those around him, as his own. In the common intercourse of friends, he 
loved to unbend from severer pursuits, in an affable and truly compan- 
ionable interchange of views and feelings. This, a happy talent of con- 
versation, and an extensive fund of general knowledge, enabled him to do, 
with peculiar edification to others, especially in Christian circles, and 
with his ministerial brethren. 

The powers of his intellect were all of a superior order, and were well 
balanced. Those of conception and imagination, together with comparison 
and association of ideas, were unusually developed. The faculty of logical 
abstraction and pure reasoning, though not manifested, perhaps, in equal 
proportion, had yet a degree of precision and force which is very un- 
common with minds of a siqnilar cast. The operations of his mind were 
marked by a vigor and rapidity, which might sometimes render him too 
incautious in the conduct of an argument. He was inclined to take 
elevated and comprehensive views of the subjects before him, and might, 
occasionally, overlook points of minuter criticism. Yet, as a reasoner, 
whether on moral or metaphysical truths, he was sound and able ; and, in 
general, discriminating and accurate. His choice of language, perhaps, 
was better adapted to the genius of a spoken argument, than of a dry 
disquisition, presented to the eye. 

As a scholar, his success in college is a sufficient testimony, in regard to 
his early course. His reading in after life was various and extensive, 
rather than critical, except on subjects of Christian theology. He is justly 
entitled to a respectable rank among the learned men of our country. 

As a writer, his style was nervous, copious, and unstudied. Its faults 
were those of redundance, diffuseness, and occasional negligence. A 
learned friend has remarked that he fell into the error, too common among 
ministers in his day, of regarding style as unworthy of minute attention. 
Without effort, however, he had an extensive and happy command of 
language, which enabled him to present his thoughts in an impressive and 
glowing light. 

But whatever native genius and diligent mental culture had done to 
form the distinguished character before us, the sacred influences of divine 
grace contributed much more. It was as a Christian, and as a minister of 
the gospel, that Dr. Austin most excelled. He was regarded by all who 
knew him as an eminently spiritual and godly man. His piety was deep, 
discriminating, affectionate and fervent. The grand elements of Christian 
experience, were habitually and strongly evinced, by the fruits of practical 
holiness in his life. His piety was of that description, which, emphatically 
speaking, illustrated and adorned the cardinal doctrines of the Bible. 

A short extract from Dr. Tenney's sermon will be appropriate here. 

"Even among the excellent, he excelled in godly f tar. Greatly, and 
most conscientiously afraid to offend God, and most desirous to please him, 
he seemed strongly to love * whatever God loves,' and as strongly to detest 
^ whatever God hates.' His conversation, example and prayers in his own 
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family, conclusively evinced his deep and unfeigned piety. Having been 
myself, with my family, for six months, during the winter of 1814 and 
1815, a resident in his family, I here speak with great confidence. It was 
a blessing to be in his house, and to listen to his instructive and heavenly 
conversation. It was truly edifying to hear his very spiritual, as well as 
gifted prayers. In the devotions of the family, as well as of the sanctuary, 
and at the table of Christ, he very commonly appeared as though just 
within the vail, freely and with reverence, addressing his Maker and 
Redeemer. Indeed, in this service, * his heart seemed to expand, and 
enlarge and elevate all his views of divine things.' Highly ardent in the 
exercise and enjoyment of gracious affections, he was distinguished by that 
habitual heavenly-minded ness and spirituality, which indicated much devout 
meditation and a close walk with God. His were lofty spiritual aims, high 
attainments in the divine life, and ardent aspirations for the perfect likeness 
of Christ." 

The temperament of Dr. Austin was sanguine. Accordingly, when he 
was conscious of having a worthy object in view, he was ardent in the 
pursuit; and, if not always sufficiently patient and persevering, yet, if 
assailed by the opposition of unreasonable and wicked men, he was 
invariably firm and unflinching. 

These various traits of character eminently qualified him for the work 
of the ministry. As a preacher, he must be ranked among the most able, 
eloquent and popular of American divines. His manner in the pulpit was 
solemn, dignified and commanding. The tones of his voice were full and 
flexible, and his enunciation free and emphatic. In the delivery of his 
sermons, he was always animated, often vehement, and, occasionally, rose 
to strains of the most sublime and impassioned eloquence. His own feelings 
were always impressed with his theme, and were poured forth in all their 
fullness, especially in the devotional parts of the service. In prayer his 
gifts were extraordinary. It has been said, by one who was qualified to 
make the comparison, that his manner of prayer was like that of president 
Davies, of Princeton college. Many, who read this, may remember far 
better than we can describe, how, in the service of prayer, *' his ardent 
soul seemed to take wing, and soar above the vanities of time, and mingle 
with the riches of eternity." From his diary we perceive where he had 
learned to pray. Secret communion with heaven was the element of his 
soul. 

In the best sense of the phrase, Dr. Austin might be characterized as a 
doctrinal preacher. The topics on which he delighted most to dwell, were 
the benevolence, the sovereignty and glory of God ; the excellence of the 
divine law, both in its obligation and its penalty ; the great system of 
redemption, originating in the counsels of eternity ; the character of 
Christ, and his sufferings as a propitiation for sin ; the work of the 
Spirit ; the guilt and dependence of sinners ; the sanctification and final 
blessedness of believers. 

" By him the violated taw spoke out its thunders; 
And by him, in strains as sweet as angels use* 
Tlie gospel whispered peace." 

His doctrinal tenets were thoroughly Calvinistic; in general accordance 
with those of Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins. These names are men- 
tioned for illustration only ; for his was not a mind, to follow implicitly in 
the steps of any human master. There is abundant evidence, that, when 
he was born of the Spirit, he was born into the knowledge and love of 
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thes6 doctrines ; and that his daily delight in them was drawn fresh from 
the fountain of divine truth. " These sentiments," says Dr. Tenney, 
*' contributed to give refinement to his feelings, enlargement to his powers^ 
ardor to his benevolence, elevation to his joys, and eminent usefulness to 
bis life." 

The justice of this brief and beautiful eulogium, both upon the truth and 
its disciple, is fully evinced in the published writings of Dr. Austin. With 
a bare enumeration of these we conclude this sketch. " A View of the 
Church : " ** Letters on Baptism," examining Merritr« seven sermons, 
1305 : '' Reply to Merrill's Twelve Letters," 1806 : *' Dissertations on 
several Fundamental Articles of Christian Theology," 1826 : and the fol- 
lowing sermons: — On disinterested love, 1790: A funeral sermon on the 
death of a Mr. Smith aud a Miss Smith of Exeter, N. H., 1790 : On the 
death of Miss Hannah Blair, 1794: A thanksgiving sermon, 1797: At the 
ordination of Rev. Samuel Worcester, 1798 . Of Rev. Leonard Worcester, 
1800 : Before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1803 : Dedication of 
the meeting-house at Hadley, 1808: Ordination of Rev. Warren Fay, and 
of Rev. J. M. Whiton, 1808: A fast sermon, 1811 : Two fast sermons, 
1812: Dedication of the meeting-hotise at Worcester, 1823: Address, at 
Worcester, on the religious celebration of the fourth of July, 1825 : Also 
numerous contributions to the periodicals of his time. 
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[Cpnniiioicat«d, at the reqnott of (he Editor, hy Rev. Pfof. Fowler.] 

The early settlers of Vermont retained a strong attachment to the civil, 
teligious and literary institutions of the older New England States, from which 
they emigrated. In many an opening in the wilderness, on both sides of the 
Green moantain range, there were those who looked back, with lively regret, 
to the church, the school-house and the college, as to the glories of a New 
f^ngland landscape. Their hereditary love for these institutions, was quickened 
by their privations ; and they carried in their hearts, the habitual determination 
to establish them among themselves, whenever their means should become 
adequate. 

Accordingly, as soon as a sufficient number were collected in a neighborhood, 
a school district was organized, upon the pattern set tbem by their pilgrim 
fathers ; when a village became populous and flourishing, the inhabitants 
began to think of having an academy, or a temporary grammar school. It was 
therefore to be expected, that in due time, a college would be established, that 
would, in its influence, be the same to Vermont, that Harvard and Yale had 
been to Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The actual establishment of such an institution, was, however, from one 
cause and another, delayed for a considerable period. The fierce disputes 
between Vermont and each of the States — New York, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts — involving the question whether, like Poland, she should be 
partitioned ^ the revolutiofiary war, in which she took an active and an honor- 
able part, notwithstanding she was not a member of the confederacy ; and, 
afterwards, the subject of admission into the Union ; so occupied the attention 
of the people, that nothing could be done. But in the course of events, the 
war passed by, those disputes were settled, and Vermont was admitted into the 
Union in January, 1791. In November, the same year, the legislature passed 
an act, establishing the University of Vermont at Burlington. It ought, 
kovever^ to be remembered, to the credit of Vermont, that aa «arly 9a 1785, 
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while disputes existed between her and New Hampshire, she made a grant of 
29,000 acres of land to Dartmouth college and Moor^s charity school ; institu- 
tions which had gone into successful operation. The preamble to the act is 
creditable to the legislature, as showing their liberal views: ^^The legislature 
having a high sense of tlie importance of the institutions of Dartmouth college 
and Moor's charity school to mankind at large, and to this commonwealth in 
particular ; its situation and connections being favorable to diffuse useful 
knowledge through the same ; Be it therefore enacted," &c. 

It appears that, besides obtaining an act of incorporation of the university, 
little or nothing was done at Burlington, for several years. The historian of 
Vermont, Dr. Samuel Williams, gives the following account of the matter. 
*'The encouragement of education and literature was an object that much 
engaged the attention of this assembly, namely, the one in session in A. D. 
1800. The University of Vermont, established in the year 1791, had not been 
in operation, as was expected. The town contained but few inhabitants, and it 
was not in their power to erect the necessary buildings, procure a suitable 
library, philosophical apparatus, or the proper accommodations for professors 
and students. The trustees were embarrassed and seldom met, and a president 
was not appointed for the seminary. The citizens of Middlebury were anxious 
to have a seminary in that place. They erected a small, but convenient 
building, procured books, appointed an instructor, and collected a number of 
students. Their exertions produced more of a literary appearance, than was to 
be seen at Burlington. In tljis state of things, they urged the legislature to 
let them go on and make a college out of the school they had already formed. 
The matter had been suggested to the assembly the year before ; it was now 
urged with more warmth, and the legislature were invited to view and examine 
what they had already done. After much debate and reasoning upon the 
subject, a majority of the house were of the opinion, that the exertions of 
Middlebury ought to be encouraged ; that the most probable way to encourage 
the introduction and cultivation of science in the State, would be to favor those 
who were willing to be at the expense of it, and to make it the interest of such 
societies to endeavor to excel and improve upon each other : And an act 
incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county of 
Addison, was passed by a great majority: yeas, 177; nays, 51." — pp. 303, 303. 

Before the establishment of Middlebury college, great inconvenience was 
suffered from being obliged to send young men out of the State to obtain an 
education. A petition from Franklin county, for a college, presented to the 
legislature in 1800, and now lodged in the office of the secretary of State, 
dwells on this fact in the followmg language. ^ Regretting the want of any 
literary institution in our vicinity, now in actual and sufficient operation; 
viewing tlie great distance between us and Williams and Dartmouth, or any 
other university ; considering that there are numerous young gentlemen in 
the vicinity, anxious and able to procure a public education, and that numbers 
must immediately be compelled to go to older States for this purpose," the 
petitioners urged the establishment of a college in that county. There was 
a public want in the State. And what made some of the inhabitants of 
Middlebury the more sensible of this want, and the more active to supply it, 
was the following circumstance. The father of Jeremiah Evarts, when on his 
way to New Haven to place his son in Yale college, visited some of his friends 
in Middlebury. He mentioned to them his regret, that he was forced to send 
his son to such a distance because there was no college in Vermont. This 
instance occurring before their eyes, and supposed to be one of many, had its 
influence upon some, who were afterwards instrumental in promoting the 
establishment of the college. 

The charter of Addison county grammar school was granted in the year 
1797. Instead of $1,000, which were required in the act for the erection of an 
edifice, more than $4,000 were raised chiefly by the inhabitants of Middlebury. 
Their hopes grew with their efforts. Dr. Dwight was at Middlebury in 1798, 
while the ediflce was in progress of erection, and encouraged them to prosecute 
the plan of establishing a college. Accordingly, it was concluded to make 
application to the legislature, in the hope, on Uie part of some, that the wild 
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lands which bad been granted to the Uniyersity of Yennont, would natorafiy 
be given to Middlebury college, as this institution would go into immediate 
operation. A New England State, with a population of 154,465, ought to have 
a college in fact, as well as in name. And this was the opinion of the 
legislature, if the grant of the charter affords any proof. 

The act of incorporation already referred to, commences in these words. 
<* An act incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county 
of Addison. Section 1. It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the 
State of Vermont, that there be, and hereby is, granted, instituted and estab- 
lished, a college in the town of Middlebury, and county of Addison ; and that 
Messrs. Jeremiah Atwater, Nathaniel Chipman, Heman Ball, Elijah Paine, 
Gamaliel Painter, Israel Smith, Stephen R. Bradley, Seth Storrs, Stephen 
Jacob, Daniel Chipman, Lot Hall, Aaron Leland, Gershom C. Lyman, Samuel 
Miller, Jedidiah P. Buckingham, and Darius Matthews, shall be an incorporate 
society, and shall hereafter be called and known by the name of the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college." 

Immediately afler this act was passed, the corporation held their first meeting, 
Nov. 4, 1800. Rev. Jeremiah Atwater was, by the act of incorporation, made 
president. He had, for some years, been a tutor in Yale college ; and, after- 
wards, principal of the Addison county grammar school. To this latter situa^ 
tion, he had been recommended by Dr. D wight, with a prospective regard to 
the presidency. At that meeting. Col. Seth Storrs was appointed secretary, 
and Joel Doolittle, tutor. On the following day, seven students were admitted 
into the college. At the first commencement, in 1802, one received the degree 
of A. B. ; at the next, three ; at the third, twelve ; at the fourth, in 1805, 
sixteen. 

As in other infant institutions, so in this, the advantages enjoyed were very 
limited ; but there was, on the part of the students, a literary enterprise, a 
readiness to engage and persevere in literary labor, that compensated, in some 
degree, for the deficiencies in the means of instruction. The privileges were 
not numerous ; and, as an offset to this, they were not neglected. The strong 
feeling of individual responsibility, produced vigorous intellectual effort. Many 
of the students were in moderate circumstances, and of mature age ; and hence 
there was an economy in their expenses, and a sobriety in their manners, that 
were favorable to the reputation of the college. And besides this, the tone of 
feeling and conduct, on the part of the more considerate, had an important 
influence upon the younger and the more volatile, in forming their minds and 
their habits. 

The college, from the first, had been supported by a generous spirit of 
benevolence. Besides the charter, nothing had been given by the legislature. 
But, through the good providence of God, it had been blessed with efficient 
friends, who secured for it public favor and private bounty. But it was still 
felt that there was a great want of regular, systematic instruction, in some 
branches of learning usually taught in colleges. To assist in supplying this 
t want, Samuel Miller, Esq. proposed to make a donation to the college, of a 
thousand dollars. This was the more creditable to him, inasmuch as it shows 
that he did not fall into the common error of supposing that a college consists 
chiefly of certain edifices built in a certain form, and fitted up with rooms 
adapted to certain purposes. He even seems to have understood the truth of 
the matter, that a college is a society of men associated for the promotion of 
learning and religion ; and that unless there are the men^ it is to no purpose 
that brick and marble are formed into structures of great convenience and 
elegance. 

This gentleman ought to be mentioned as an early, constant, and efficient 
friend of the college. ^* He was born in West Springfield, Mass. in A. D. 
1764. For his early education, he had only the advantages of the most ordinary 
schools. But diligence and perseverance were his most distinguishing traits, 
and in these he has been rarely surpassed. Of him it may be said more truly 
than of almost any other man, that in all those respects in which he was 
superior to the common rank of men, he was self-made. He was licensed to 
practise law by the Rutland county court, at the March term, A. D. 1787 ; and in 
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the May following, he settled in Middlebary. By his unremitting assidnity, he 
soon gained a standing among the first lawyers of tbe State, and steadily 
maintained it through life. Few men have ever united so much business with 
so much reading ; so much attention to friends, and so punctual a discharge of 
the relative and social duties. He died in the resignation and hope of the 
gospel, in the evening of the i7th of April, 1810, in the forty -seventh year of 
his age." 

In consequence of this offer to the corporation, a successful effort was made 
to raise funds to support a professorship of natural philosophy. Frederick Hall 
was appointed to that office. The reputation of that gentleman, both before 
and after his visit to Europe, and his assiduous attention to his official duties, 
contributed essentially to promote the prosperity of the college. 

In August, 1809, president Atwater gave in his resignation, and was trans* 
ferred to the presidency of Dickinson college. In accepting his resignation, 
the corporation voted, that Col. Seth Storrs ^* be requested to present to him the 
warmest thanks of the board for his faithful discharge of duty ; and his unre- 
mitting exertions, by which this institution has arisen from its infant state to 
its present flourishing condition." 

In the course of his farewell address on this occasion, he remarks, ^ It is 
pleasing to observe the progress of improvement in this new country. Six 
years ago, the higher branches of learning were scarcely taught at all in this 
large and growing State, and those who would obtain an education, were 
obliged to seek for it in neighboring States. But of late years, common school 
education has greatly improved ; the number of academies has increased ; and 
young gentlemen have resorted from other States into this State for education. 
It may be said that tbe state of society in general has improved in Vermont 
very greatly within a few years. Witness the establishment of village libraries, 
the settlement of ministers, and the erection of houses of public worship. At 
our first commencement, we beheld few of the ministers of the gospel ; but 
how pleasing it is to behold the respectable assemblage of them which we 
now annually witness ! While they patronize literature, we need not fear an 
illiterate ministry. The first fathers of New England considered the primary 
design of our colleges to be, to educate young men for the ministry ; and they 
were accordingly anciently styled, the schools of the church." 

After speaking of the origin of colleges, he goes on to speak of their bene- 
ficial effect upon civil government. " Colleges aid the civil magistrate as they 
promote literature, and especially religion. Why else, in the constitution of 
Massachusetts, were the interests of Harvard college, the Alma Mater of all the 
New England colleges, originally incorporated in the oath of office ? Was it 
not, that the legislature might be annually reminded of the intimate connection 
of religion and learning with civil government ? . Are these things true 
elsewhere, and are they not true in Vermont ? " The whole address was a 
valuable, and timely defence of the usefulness of colleges. It exhibited their 
true end and design, viz : the promotion, not merely of human science, but of 
enlightened piety, and of the best interests of government. Men of narrow 
views sometimes err, in supposing that a liberal education should not include 
religious instruction ; whereas the first founders of colleges considered these 
institutions as religious societies of a superior order, established to impart 
religious instruction, and to promote an elevated and intelligent piety, as well as 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences. At this time the number of the students 
was fifty-seven, and the moral and religious condition of the college en- 
couraging. 

At the same commencement, Henry Davis, professor of languages in Union 
college, and formerly professor of divinity elect in Yale college, was appointed 
president. Having accepted the appointment, he delivered his inaugural 
oration in February, 1810. Ordination was conferred on him at the same time. 
In his oration, he spoke of the college in the following terms. *' To the patrons 
of science of every age, great praise is due for our pre-eminent prosperity. 
Among men of this character, you, gentlemen of the corporation of Middlebury 
college, have an honorable rank. Under your auspices, this institution has 
risen to a degree of respectability, which furnishes a sure pledge of future 
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twefblness to mankind. With a single exception, no coUege in oor coantry, of 
the same standing, has been equally prosperoas. And comparing the circum- 
stances in which yon have been placed, and the means which yon have pos- 
sessed, its prosperity hss been withoot a par^leK The government of such 
an institution must be in a high degree a paternal govemmenL It must be a 
government of counsel and persuasion. The authority invested, must, in many 
respects, be an authority of discretion. No pains are to be spared to stimulate 
the indolent, to convince the refractory, and to reclaim the vicious. 

** But when the refractory prove incorrigible, and the vicious will not be re- 
claimed, counsel becomes useless, and forbearance a crime. 

^ But in this case, his inexperience ; his want of discretion ; the intemperance 
of juvenile passions ; the thought of incurring the displeasure of powerful 
connections ; of blasting the hopes and expectations of an anxious and affec- 
tionate family ; and of fixing a stain upon his character, which the tears of 
penitence cannot wash away, are considerations that plead loudly for the 
offender, and address themselves to the tenderest and most deceptive affections 
of the heart. The path of duty in such circumstances, is a path filled with 
thorns and briers ; and much firmness is necessary in order to pursue it. 

^ Unless the fountain be kept pure, the streams will be polluted. Withoot 
discipline, a public seminary, instead of being a nursery of science and morality, 
and a blessing to the community, degenerates into a nursery of licentiousness 
and dissipation, and becomes a curse. It is a sore upon the body politic, 
gradually gangrening the whole system. It corrodes and corrodes, till it affects 
Qie vitals of existence." 

The increasing number of the students requiring more extensive accom- 
modation, it was resolved, at a meeting of the corporation in October, 1810, to 
*^ erect a new college edifice on the ground lately conveyed to the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college by Col. Seth Storrs." It was likewise 
resolved to petition the legislature for assistance. Accordingly, a petition was 
presented, a copy of which was printed in the journal of the house for the year 
1810. In that petition, there were exhibited a concise history of the college, 
its condition and its wants. The petition was respectfully received, and 
referred to a committee. This committee in their report say, that in their 
opinion, ''the report of the president and fellows of Middlebury college is true ; 
and that the said institution deserves the attention and consideration of the 
legislature of the State. Without funds, or public patronage, it has hitherto 
flourished in an unparalleled degree ; and your committee verily believe, that 
the corporation and ofilicers of said college, and those private individuals who 
have made donations to the same, for their meritorious exertions in the pro- 
motion of science and the arts, are highly deserving the applause of this legis- 
lature. But at this time, your committee can devise no means by which the 
legislature can expediently afford relief. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend to this house, to refer said petition to the next session of the legislature ; 
and that the said president and fellows be requested to make report of the 
situation of the said institution at that time." 

This instance is in fact a history of all the various applications for aid from 
the legislature. They have called forth the expression of friendly fiseltng, but 
no pecuniary aid. There has seemed to be but little of that spirit which 
animated the hearts of the fathers of New England, when they laid the 
foundation of those institutions which are, and have been, the glory and sal- 
vation of our land. There has been but little of that spirit which, in 1785, 
prompted the legislature of Vermont to make the grant already mentioned, to 
Dartmouth college, and Moor's charity school. The connection between the 
higher institutions of learning and the prosperity of the State, is but very 
imperfectly understood. Politicians have to spend so much time in settling 
their respective claims to office, that this subject is but very inadequately 
examined by those who ought to take the lead in matters of this kind ; while 
the great body of the people are too much absorbed in some bill or bills of 
local or sectional interest, to feel the importance of legislating for an institution 
'to promote, the welfare of ** mankind at large," and the whole " com- 
b in particular." 
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There were, however, private individuals who subscrihed for the erection of 
a new college edifice, which was commenced and completed under Uie super- 
intendence of Judge Painter. 

In 1811, Oliver Hubbard was appointed professor of languages. He was a 
native of Orwell, Vermont, was graduated at the college in 1806 with the 
highest honors. In 1808, he was appointed senior tutor and librarian. He is 
described as a gentleman of a strong mind, of great application to his studies, 
and of fervent piety. His health becoming impaired, be resigned his office in 
the college in 1812, in order to take up his residence in Georgia, as a parish 
minister. Not long after his arrival there, he died in the midst of his usefulness, 
greatly lamented. 

The Rev. John Hough was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of professor Hubbard. 

In an address to the patrons of religion and science, published about this 
time, it is stated that the *' prosperity of this seminary had more than equalled 
the expectations of its most ardent friends." The number on the annual 
catalogue, was one hundred and twenty.-six ; and the moral and religious 
condition, very satisfactory. 

In August, 1813, was formed the Middlebury College Charitable Society. 
The object of this society is set forth in the ^ Account of its Institution and 
Transactions," published in 1817. *< A number of gentlemen in this vicinity, 
deeply impressed with the importance of furnishing the churches with pious 
and well-educated clergymen, and understanding that many young men in this 
section of the country, of promising talents and of unquestioned piety, were 
prevented, by pressing poverty, from qualifying themselves to be preachers of 
the gospel, feel it to be their imperious duty to form an association, whose 
object should be to encourage and assist such persons in obtaining a liberal 
education. A meeting with this view was held on the 17th of the same montb, 
and a society organized. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. was appointed President ; 
Hon. Gamaliel Painter, Vice President ; Samuel Swifl, Esq. Secretary ; Prof. 
Frederick Hall, Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Rev. John Hough, Rev. Bancroft 
Fowler, Hon. Chauncey Langdon, Directors." To this society Hon. William 
Hall gave $500 ; the Grand Chapter of the State, $50 ; and the Evangelical 
Society, in notes, $442 57. In 1819, $3,606 85 had been given to the society. 
The money received by the students to assist them in their education, was, for 
the most part, loaned ; but in some instances, given. From this society, 
something like fifty or sixty young men have been assisted in obtaining an 
education. It ceased to collect funds about the time of tlie formation of the 
North Western Branch of the American Education Society, in 1820; though 
it still continues to extend aid to some of the students at their graduation. 

The Evangelical Society, just mentioned as having transferred some of its 
notes to the Middlebury College Charitable Society, was organized at Pawlet, 
March 6, 1804. "James Davis proposed to the clergy to establish a society 
for the education of young men, offering to give a certain sum for this purpose.'' 
In consequence of his efforts, this society was formed at that time ; and uhu 
the first JSdiuiation Society established in this country. The officers were Rev. 
William Jackson, President ; Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Vice President ; Rev. John 
Griswold, Secretary ; Ezekiel Hermon, Esq. Treasurer. It was stated that the 
"object of this society was to aid pious and ingenious young men in indigent 
circumstances, to acquire an education for the work of the gospel ministry." 
'* None are to receive assistance but such as are hopefully pious, of orthodox 
religious faith, and members of some regular Congregational or Presbyterian 
church, and desirous to obtain an education with a view to be useful as teachers 
of religion." " The trustees, of which there were nine, are empowered to judge 
of the qualifications and claims of candidates, and to give aid to the extent of 
their funds. They are to direct and superintend the studies and moral conduct 
of the young men ; and when they shall have acquired a competent knowledge 
of theology and other requisite branches of science, shall recommend them to 
some suitable board for examination and approbation for the work of the 
jninistry. Such young men as receive aid from the eocietyi are laid under 
VOL. IX. 29 
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obligations to refund the loans made them, without interest, should their cir- 
cumstances ever after admit" 

In an account of a convention on the subject of a seminary for the education 
of pious young men for the gospel ministry, held in Windsor, in 1812, it is said 
that the " Evangelical Society, most of whose members reside in the south- 
westerly part of Vermont, by loaning money without interest, to be refunded 
after a period of from four or five, to eight or ten years, are essentially pro- 
moting the interests of the church, by bringing pious young men into its 
service." 

In the year 1815, the north college was completed under the superintendence 
of Judge Painter. 

In 1816, subscriptions for a permanent fund, for the benefit of the college, 
were made, amounting to more than fifty thousand dollars. Owing to a change 
of times for the worse, and some misunderstanding which unexpectedly grew 
up, not so much as one-third of this sum was ever collected. Though this 
affair involved the college in a disagreeable and unsuccessful litigation, still the 
amount paid in by the subscribers, was of so much consequence to the insti- 
tution, that without this aid, it could hardly have been sustained. 

At the annual commencement, this year, a professorship of chemistry was 
established; and Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, of Greenfield, Mass. was appointed to the 
office. He never joined the institution. At the same time professor Hough 
was transferred to the professorship of divinity, which was then established, 
and Solomon M. Allen was appointed professor of languages in his place. 
Professor Allen is described as a gentleman of great mental and moral worth, 
and of great energy of character. The circumstances of his death, which 
happened about a year after his appointment, were deeply distressing. They 
are thus narrated by professor Hall, in bis eulogy. ^* Professor Allen, to 
remedy a defect in his chimney, had ascended to the top of the new college 
building, and was standing on a pole, which he had caused to be* elevated 
nearly to the summit of the chimney. He had often been in this situation 
before, but had always, till this time, taken the precaution to secure himself 
from injury, by putting a rope around him, the other end of which was fastened 
to some substantial object. The pole being weakened, by having a large auger 
hole bored through it, gave way, and let him fall first, a distance of eight or ten 
feet, to the roof of the edifice, down which he slid, and was precipitated to the 
ground, which was about forty feet below. In the fall, he struck a stone, by 
which his shoulder was shockingly fractured. He was immediately carried into 
the building, and all the medical gentlemen in the vicinity, were called to his 
aid, but were called, alas ! in vain. His case was soon pronounced to be 
hopeless. He was fully aware of his danger, and said to one who stood near 
him, *I must die.* The melancholy event took place about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. A little before ten on the evening of the same day, he bade adieu 
to his house of clay, and entered the world of spirits." 

To supply his place, Robert B. Patton, now of the University of New York, 
was appointed professor of languages. 

President Davis resigned his situation Oct. 6, 1817, to accept the presidency 
of Hamilton college. On the succeeding day, the corporation made choice of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedham, Mass., as his successor. Having accepted his 
appointment, he delivered his inaugural address on the 18th of March, 1818. 
In speaking of a liberal education, he remarks as follows. ^It is admitted that 
some illiterate men of native energy of mind, actuated by motives of piety and 
benevolence, have undertaken to preach the gospel ; and in places destitute of 
more able teachers, they may have been instrumental of much good. But how 
much more extensive and permanent would their good influence have been, if 
they had been better qualified ; if they had been able to answer the objections 
of learned infidels, and detect and expose the errors of subtle heretics. With 
the same advantages of education, they might have stood upon equal ground 
with Doddridge, and Scott, and Edwards, and Dwight ; might have extended 
the sphere of their usefulness beyond the narrow compass of the human voice, 
and the short period of human life ; might have imparted instructions to suc- 
cessive generations; might have proved a blessing to thousands yet unborn. 
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Besides, how much has the caase of pure religion saffered ; how many have 
heen led to despise the gospel, through the unhallowed influence of ignorant 
fanatics, and false pretenders to inspiration. 

" Liberal education and literary institutions drew forth from the cloister the 
light of life, which had been concealed for more than ten centuries, and gave 
liberty of conscience to the Christian world. The principal actor in the 
glorious reformation of the sixteenth century, was a professor in the aniversity 
of Wurtemburg. From that period, learning and religion became mutual 
coadjutors ; and though sometimes unnaturally divided, they have generally 
maintained an intimate alliance, and united their influence to civilize the world 
and bless mankind." 

The college still continued to prosper under the new arrangement In 1824, 
Prof. Hall, recently president of Mount Hope college, Md. resigned his office in 
the college, which was filled in 1825, by the appointment of Prof. Turner. 

In this last year. Prof. Patton likewise resigned his office, which has since 
been filled by Prof. Hough. 

In 1828, the professorship of chemistry was filled by the appointment of Rev. 
William C. Fowler, of Greenfield, Mass. 

In the year 1833, it was resolved that an effort should be made to raise the 
sum of $50,000, for erecting new college buildings ; for establishing an efficient 
manual labor department ; for sustaining an additional professor ; for creating a 
fund to pay the tuition of worthy indigent students ; for increasing the library, 
philosophical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &c. By the conditions of the 
subscriptions, it was made binding upon the subscribers, if $30,000 should be 
subscribed before the first day of October, 1835, which, after great labor, was 
accomplished. 

In 1836, the chapel was completed, under the superintendence of Ira Stewarti 
Esq. Besides a place for public worship, it contains three lecture rooms, two 
rooms for the college and the philological libraries, six recitation rooms, and 
three private rooms for the officers. It is seventy-five feet in length by fifty- 
five feet in breadth. It is built of stone. The front presents a handsome 
appearance, being built of square, smooth blocks of dark-colored limestone. 

The college edigce north of this, was erected in 1814. It is built in a very 
substantial manner, of light-colored limestone. It is 106 feet in length, and 
40 feet in breadth ; and contains 48 rooms for students. 

The east college, so called, was erected a year or two before the charter of 
the college was granted. It has recently undergone a thorough repair. The 
public rooms have been converted into convenient rooms for students. 

From the first, the college has had to depend upon the charity of individuals, 
having received nothing from the State. As in other States, so in this, the 
legislature never has seemed to understand, that a literary institution, whether 
of the rank of a common school, or of an academy, or of a college, intended as 
it is to confer benefits upon the commonwealth, as well as upon the world, has 
a claim upon the people in their collective capacity through their represen-* 
tatives. At least, this claim never has been recognized by any grant to Mid-> 
die bury college. 

The subscription made for building the east college, has already been men-> 
tioned. A subscription of several thousand dollars was made in 1810, for 
erecting the north college. For the establishment of a permanent fund in 1816, 
something over $50,000 was subscribed; and in money, $11,392, and in land, 
by estimation, $2,850, were paid. The reason why the whole was not collected, 
has already been given. 

In the years 1832 — 5, something more than thirty thousand dollars were 
subscribed for the purposes mentioned above. This is now in the course of 
collection. 

Besides these associated efforts, there are some individuals, both among the 
living and among the dead, who have been distinguished for their liberality to 
the college. Samuel Miller, Esq. has already been, mentioned. Gen. Arad 
Hunt, of Hinsdale, N. H., in 1813, deeded lands in Albany, Vt, to the college, 
amounting* to more than 5,000 acres. These lands are becoming valuable ; and 
their annual rents are already an important portion of the income of the college. 
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Other wild lands, amounting to two or three thousand acres, have likewise been 
given to the college. 

Gamaliel Painter, Esq. made the college his residuary legatee. From his 
estate, something like $13,000 was realized. Judge Painter was born in New 
Haven, Conn. May, 1743 ; came to Middlebury, 1773 ; died May 21, 1819, aged 
76. He was a gentleman of great excellence of character. Besides being the 
firm friend and benefactor of the college, he was regarded as the father of the 
Tillage. On his monument, erected at the expense of the corporation, he is 
described as a patriot of the revolution, faithful in civil office, amiable in private 
life, distinguished for enterprise and public spirit The assistance rendered by 
this last act of kindness to the college, relieved it of embarrassing debts. 

In 1828, Joseph Burr, Esq. of Manchester, lefl a legacy to the college, of 
$12,200, as the foundation of a professorship. He died April 14, 1828, aged 56. 
He was a nativb of Long Island. He is described as a man of great simplicity 
of manners, and of great regularity in his habits and of honesty in his dealings. 
He never made a profession of religion, " but was esteemed by Christian men 
who knew him well, as truly a pious man." 

In 1834, Dea. Isaac Warren, of Charlestown, Mass., left a legacy to the 
college, of $3,000, besides subscribing $1,000 for the support of an additional 
professor. 

Soon after the establishment of the college, the Philomathesian Society was 
formed for the improvement of the students at large. It was incorporated in 
1822, and has a library of about 2,000 volumes. ^ At its meetings, which are 
held on Wednesday of every week during term time, compositions are read and 
a question discussed by members previously appointed." It has an annual exhi- 
bition the day before commencement 

In 1804, the Philadeiphian Society was formed. It includes only professors 
of religion ; and *^ is designed to promote among its members, a knowledge of 
divine things." Its influence has been very salutary. It has a library of nearly 
500 volumes. 

In 1813, the Beneficent Society was formed, for the purpose of providing 
indigent students with text-books. It now furnishes to three^fourths of all the 
students of the college, the necessary text-books. Indigent students thus 
obtain their books free of expense, and other members of the society obtain the 
same privilege, by paying a small sum annually. 

The college library was commenced in 1800, by a number of public-spirited 
individuals, who subscribed something like a thousand dollars for the purchase 
of books. The whole was divided into shares of twenty-five dollars each, the 
payment of which entitled the subscriber to certain rights and privileges. 
These shares have, for the most part, been purchased in, or given to the college. 
The library has, since that time, been increased, principally by the dona- 
tion of books. The whole number of books is somewhat over 2,500 volumes. 
Measures have been taken to increase the library, by an annual appropriation. 
The philosophical apparatus, the most of it, was imported from London in 1817. 
There were a few articles procured in 1801. A valuable air-pump was at that 
time obtained of Dr. Prince, of Salem, Mass., who visited Middlebury on the 
tMisioess. For an increase of the apparatus, the corporation made a handsome 
appropriation at their last meeting. 

The greater part of the chemical apparatus was imported from London in 
1828, when the professorship was first filled. It receives a moderate annual 
increase. For a number of years, the college depended on the valuable cabinet 
of Prof. Hall for illustrations in mineralogy. Some pains have been taken to 
collect minerals for the college, since 1^8, and a cabinet of some value has 
been formed, which will soon be increased by purchases. 

The Associated Alumni of Middlebury College, held their first meeting in 
August, 1824. They annually appoint an orator and a poet to address them at 
commencement They have published several valuable orations. 

A Mechanical Association was formed in 1829, for the purpose of engaging 
in manual labor. A shop was built and tools collected. The experiment thus 
far, has been very much like those tried in other places. A fisw students have 
derived some advantage to their health, from the exercise. 
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The college assumed a decidedly religious character in 1805. At that time, 
a revival of religion commenced, which continued, we are informed, "two or 
three years." Before that time, in 1801, there was a revival of religion, and 
since, there have been several of longer or shorter continuaiice, of temporary 
or permanent power. If, upon examination, it should be found that not as many 
students have become pious in proportion to the whole number, as in some other 
colleges, it should be remembered, that more than in most colleges, were 
already pious when they entered the institution. There has been, at periods, 
an elevated tone of piety, especially of the active kind. 

Of the great usefulness of the college to the church and to the world, it 
would be easy to furnish proof, from the history of its Alumni. But this would 
exceed the limits of our design. The present condition of the institution is 
in most respects encouraging. Its faculty consists of a president, three pro- 
fessors, and three tutors. Another professorship is established, and will be 
filled in due time. The number of students is about one hundred and sixty. 
Its average increase has been ten a year for the last eight years. With the 
smiles upon it of the same God, who has hitherto watched over it, the friends 
of the college may indulge the hope, that it will still continue to be a blessing 
to the church and the world. 
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JOHN WHITING. 

1653. John Whiting, son of William Whiting, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., one of the 
principal men of that colony, who served as a tnagistrale and treasurer, was born a short 
time before his father's emijrratioi) to New En^^tand. He was admitted a member of the 
church in Combridfre not long after he was graduated, and had his residence in that place 
for several years. It is highly probable that he studied theology there. In 1667, he was 
procured by the inhabitants of Salem, Mass., to assist Rev. Edward Norris, whose age 
and in6rniities required the aid of a colleague. He was in Salem between two and three 
years, but was not settled in the ministry, being only temporarily engaged. He returned 
to Cambridge in 1660, and, soon after, went to Connecticut, and was settled over the 
first church in Hartford, which had enjoyed the ministerial labors of those eminent 
servants of the croM, Thomas Hooker and Samuel Stone. His term of service here 
embraced only a few years, as he withdrew from this church and formed a new one, now 
the south church, February 12, 1670, over which be was installed pastor. He remained 
here until his death, which occurred according to Dr. C. Mather's catalogue in the 
Magnalia before the year 1698, although Dr. Trumbull marks the time of his decease in 
1709, and also mistaken in his Christian name, calling him Joneph (Hist. Conn. vol. i. p. 
461,) and Samuel. (Vol. i. p. 492.) That the last named writer certainly mistakes as to 
the time of his death, appears from the Magnalia, the author of which speaks of him in 
connection with Woodbridge and Wakeman, as among those who **will never be 
forgotten, till Connecticut colony do forget itself, and all religion." How uncertain are 
the predictions relating to the future esteem and veneration with which eminent men 
will be regarded I How little is known of John Whiting esceptlng what la gathered 
from thie Met memobr ! 
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From the Cambridge charch records Jeft by Rev. Jonathan Mitchel, (See yoI. viii. p. 142,) 
I learn that Mr. Whiting was married while at Cambridge — that his wife was daughter of 
Deacon Edward Collins of that place, and sister of Kev. John Collins. (See vol. viii. 
p. 335.) Three of his children, Sybil, John and William, were born before he left 
Massachusetts. William was baptized at Cambridge, February 19, 1660, was many 
years a military officer in Connecticut, commanded the troops sent by that colony against 
Port Royal, in 1710, and was an officer in the expedition against Canada, the ensuing 
year. In 1700, he petitioned the general court of Massachusetts for a tract of land 
granted to his father before the year 1679, the original plan of which is in my possession. 
It contained 400 acres, and was situated on Salmon brook, which empties into Merrimack 
river. 

The posterity of Mr. Whiting in Connecticut has been respectable, and it is believed 
somewhat numerous. Thirteen of the name had been graduated at Yale colles^e in 1834. 
TVunibullt Hist. Conn. i. 461, 462, 464, 492. Mather^ Magnalia ^23, 118. Felt, Annals 
of Salem, 195, 200, 202, 205, 635. American Quarterly Register, iv. 307. MitchePs 
Church Records in MS. 

SAMUEL HOOKER. 

1653. Samuel Hooker, son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and of Hartford, Conn., who came to New England in 1633, was bom 
while his father resided in the former place, in the year 1635. He lost his excellent 
parent when he was about twelve years old, and his early education devolved on those 
who were so faithful to their charge, that he was prepared for admission into Harvard 
college, when he was fourteen years of age. He had the advice and counsel of bis 
father's colleague. Rev. Samuel Stone, in his preparation for the ministry, on which he 
entered as early as 1657. He preached early in the colony of Plymouth, where he was 
married in 1658. His wife was a daughter of Capt. Thomas Willett, then of Plymouth, 
but afterwards the first mayor of New York. The next year he was chosen to settle at 
Springfield, Mass. but he declined the invitation. In July, 1661, he succeeded Rev. 
Roger Newton, at Farmington, Conn., where, according to Dr. C. Mather, he was " ao 
able, faithful and useful minister.*' He died October 28, 1697, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Whitman. Mr. Hooker is includeJ in 
the list of authors whose publications were of a brief and limited character. Single 
sermons were all that issued from the press under his name, and the titles of these have 
not been obtained. 

From a MS. journal of Henry Flint, tutor of Harvard college, it appears that Mr. 
Hooker had nine sons. Daniel, one of them, was born March 25, 1679, and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1700. Descendants from the common ancestor, who died at 
Hartford, have been numerous and of distinguished character. The catalogue ot Yale 
college shows a considerable number who have been honored by that institution. 
Mather, Matcnalia, i. 318, ii. 23. Pemberton MS. Chronology. Plymouth Colony 
Records in MS. Sprague, Hist. Discourse at Went Springfield, 18. Amer, Quarterly 
Register, iv. 308, which erroneously places his ordination in 1655. Trumbull, Hist. 
Conn. i. 294, 492. 

SAMUEL WHITING. 

1653. Samuel Whititvo was of very respectable parentage. His father. Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, was son of John Whiting, mayor of the city of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, and vice-admiral, it is believed, of the same county, was born November 20, 
1597 ; was a minister at Skirbeck, came to New England in 1636, and settled at Lynn, 
where he died December 11, 1679, aged 82. His mother was a daughter of the right 
honorable Oliver St. John, a gentleman of considerable note in the time of Cromwell. 
She accompanied her husband to New England, and died at Lynn, March 3, 1678. 
Samuel was born at Skirbeck, while his father was minister there, on the 25th of March, 
1633. He was the eldest of three sons, all of whom graduated at Harvard. He was 
educated for the ministry and commenced preaching about the year 1656. The same 
year he was admitted freeman of the Massachusetts colony. He went to Billerica in 
1658, then a new town, having been settled but five years, and was employed as a 
preacher from year to year, until. November 11, 1663, when he was ordained pastor of 
the church which was organized about that time. Here he remained almost fifty years 
from his ordination, and was esteemed as Dr. Cotton Mather says, *'a reverend, holy and 
faithful minister of the gospel." Although a man of respectable talents, and sometimes 
called to preach on public occasions, I do not find that he published any thing. He 
preached the artillery election sermon in 1682. A manuscript volume of his sermons is 
in the library of bis descendant. Rev. Moses G. Thomas, of Concord, N. H. 1 have in 
my possession part of a folio manuscript, of several hundred pages, containing sketches 
of his sermons on portions of the Assembly's Catechism for a number of years. It was 
written by Capt Jonathan Danforth, his parishioner, and brother of Rev. Samuel Danforth 
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of Roxbury. Mr. Whiting's name appears in Gov. Hatcfainpon'f Hist. Mass. i. 248, 250, 
among the seventeen ministers who bore their testimony against the settlement of Rev. 
John Davenport in the first church in Boston ; and he was one of those who presented 
an address to the general court in vindication of their conduct from the unjust charge of 
innovation, &c., made against them by a committee appointed by the house of deputies, 
in May, 1670. Mr. Whiting died February 28, 1713, being almost 80 years of age. A 
poem published soon after Ijis death, has the following iines : — 

" Wliiting, we Iiere beheld a starry ligiit, 
Burning in Christ's right hand and shining bright; 
Years seven times seven sent forth his precious rays, 
I Unto the gospel's profit, and Jehovah's praise." 

Mr. Whiting was married November 12, 1656, to Dorcas Chester, of Charlestown. 
They lived together fifty-seven years. By her, who died thirteen days before her 
husband, he had ten children, seven sons, and three daughters. Four of the sons 
attained mature age, viz. 1. Samuel, born January 19, 1662, who lived in Chelmsford 
and Dunstable, and died in Billerica, March 14, 1715, a&;ed 53, leaving sons Samuel, born 
in Chelmsford, October 22, 16S7, who was one of Lovewell's men at Pequoaseket 1725; 
Leonard, born August 12, 1693, and Joseph, born December 14, 1695, the last two born 
in Billerica. 2. John, born August 1, 1664, graduated at Harvard college. 3. Oliver, 
born November 8, 1665, and was a magistrate and representative of his native town ; 
married Anna, daughter of Capt. Danforth, January 22, 1690, and had six sons and three 
daughters, of whom Samuel, the fourth son, was born September 6, 1702, resided in 
Billerica, was a deacon of the church, and died November 4, 1772, aged 70. He had 
sons (1.) SamueU born May 18, 1730, father of Samuel Whiting, Esq. of Billerica, now 
living in his 78lh year, and grandfather of Augustus Whiting, M. D., who was graduated 
at Harvard in 1816, and (2.) Timothy^ who was father of Col. Timothy Whiting and 
Gen. John Whiting, late of Lancaster, Mass. 4. Joseph, born February 7, 1669, who, 
it is supposed, was the graduate at Harvard in 1690. He died at Billerica, Sept. 6, 1701, 
aged 32. Mather^ Mognalia, i. 454. Hutchinson^ Hist. Mass. i. 248, 250. Boston 
STcws Letter, dated 1713. Thompson^ Hist, of Boston^ in Lincolnshire, England, 
263. Hist. Memoir of Billerica, 15, 16, 28. Lewis, Hist. Lynn, 127. Town Records 
of Billerica. MSS. belonging to late Edward Farmer, Esq. of BUlerica. Bowen*8 
Boston JVews Letter. 

JOSHUA MOODEY. 

1653. Joshua Moodey was son of William Moodey, who came to New England as 
early as 1634, and resided a short time at Tpswich, Mass., but made his permanent 
settlement at Newbury, where he died October 25, 1673, leaving three sons, Joshua, 
Caleb and Samuel. Joshua was born before his father*s emigration, in the year 1632. 
He received the rudiments of his early education at Newbury, and was probably prepared 
for admission to college by Rev. Thomas Parker of that town, who, besides discharging 
his ministerial duties, generally had twelve or fourteen scholars under his tuition. He 
was undoubtedly well fitted to enter college, especially, if he enjoyed the instruction of 
this eminent classical scholar. After he was graduated, he commenced the study of 
divinity, and very early began to preach. He had, before leaving Cambiidge, made a 
public profession of religion and joined the church in that town. In 1658, he went to 
Portsmouth, N. H., and began his ministerial labors. The people there had been but a 
few years incorporated into a town : no church had been gathered, and Mr. Moodey was 
at first supported by a voluntary subscription, made by eighty-six persons, desirous of 
having regular preaching. On the 5th of March, 1660, by vote of the town, he was 
invited to settle in the ministry, but on some account, his ordination was delayed eleven 
years. At length, in 1671, the town having erected a new meeting-house, and a church 
consisting of nine members being gathered, Mr. Moodey was inducted into office on the 
12th of July. The sermon on the occasion was preached by himself. The services 
were attended by Rev. Thomas Cobbet, of Ipswich, Rev. John Wheelwright, of 
Salisbury, Gov. Leverett, of Boston, and several of the magistrates of Massachusetts. 

In the faithful discharge of liis pastoral duties, and respected and beloved by his 
people, and by the neighboring ministers of Dover, Exeter and Hampton, he continued in 
this place until he was driven away by persecution. In 1684, he was selected by Edward 
Cranfield, lieutenant-governor of the province, as an object of peculiar vengeance. He 
had for some time rendered himself obnoxious by the freedom and plainness of his pulpit 
discourses, and his strictness in administering the discipline of the church, one instance 
of which merits particular notice. Edward Randolph, collector and surveyor of the 
customs in New England, having seized a vessel belonging to one Jeffi'eys, she was In 
the night carried out of the harbor. The owner, who was a meml)er of Mr. Moodey*s 
church, swore that he knew nothing of it; but upon trial, there appeared strong 
suspicions that he had perjured himself He found means to make up the matter with 
Cranfield and the collector; but Mr. Moodey being concerned for the purity of his church. 
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requested of the lieutenant-governor copies of the evidence, that the offender might be 
called to account in the way of ecclesiastical discipline. Cranfietd sternly refused, saying 
that he had forgiven him, and that neither the church nor minister should meddle with 
him, and even threatened Mr. Moodey, if he should. Not intimidated, the conscientious 
clergyman consulted the church, and preached a sermon against false swearing. Then 
the offender being called to account, was censured, and at length brought to a public 
confession. This proceeding gave great offence to Crantield, who then had no means of 
showing his resentment. But malice ever fruitful in expedients to attain its ends, 
suggested a method, which to the scandal of the English nation, has been too often 
practised. The penal laws against non^conformists were at this time executed with 
great rigor in England ; and Cranfield, tiiat he might play off the ecclesiastical artillery 
here, issued an order in council '* that after the first of January, the ministers should 
admit all persons of suitable years, and not vicious, to the Lord's supper, and their 
children to baptism; and that if any person should desire baptism, or the other sacrament 
to be administered according to the liturgy of the church of England, it should be done 
in pursuance of the king's command to (he colony of Massachusetts; and any minister 
refusing so to do, should suffer the penalty of the statutes of uniformity." 

On the 6th of February, the same week in which he dissolved the assembly, Cranfield 
sent Mr. Moodey a written notice by the hands of the sheriff, that on the next Stmday, 
be, with Robert Mason and John Hinckes, intended to partake of the Lord's supper; 
and required him to administer it to them according to the liturgy of the church of 
England. As they riglitiy expected, Mr. Moodey refused to comply with the order. In 
consequence of this refusal, Joseph Rayn, the king's attorney-general, by direction of 
Cranfield, filed an information at the next court of sessions, against " Joshua Moodey, 
clerk, minister of Portsmouth, for refusing to administer the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper according to the manner and form set forth in the book of common prayer ; and 
that in contempt of the laws of the realm, for wilfully and obstinately refusing to ad- 
minister the same to the honorable Edward Cranfield, Robert Mason and John Hinckes, 
and for wilfully using some other form." 

Mr. Moodey, in his defence, pleaded that he was not episcopally ordained as the 
statutes required ; that he did not receive his maintenance according to them ; and 
therefore that he was not obliged to the performance of what had been commanded ; 
that the alleged statutes were not intended for these plantations, the known and avowed 
end of their settlement being the enjoyment of freedom from the imposition of those 
laws; which freedom was allowed and confirmed by the king, in the liberty of conscience 
granted to all Protestants in the governor's commission. He was, notwithstanding this 
defence, convicted, and sentenced to be imprisoned six months, without bail or mainprize ; 
and on the 6th of February, was committed to gaol at Great Lsland, without being 
permitted to see his family. His mittimus was under the hands and seats of Walter 
Barefoote, Peter Coffin, Henry Green and Henry Robie. Two of the justices of the 
court, namely, Nathaniel Fryer and Thomas Edgerly, did not assent to his conviction, 
and were soon afterwards removed from office. Mr. Moodey was kept in confinement 
in the house of Capt. Elias Steleman, (which was occupied -as a gaol,) thirteen weeks, 
with liberty of the yard ; and his benefice was declared to be forfeited to the crown.** 
At the expiration of that time, he was released through the solicitation of some of his 
friends; but with an injunction not to preach again in the province on penalty of further 
imprisonment. This persecution lias been regarded as one of the first cases of the kind 
which happened in this country. Dr. C. Mather, in his sermon on the death of Mr. 
Moodey, says, "as he was exemptarily zealous for a scriptural purity in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, so he submitted to an imprisonment, for that cause of God, and 
this country; wherein like Stephen, he had the honor to be ihe^rs^ that suffered in that 
way for that cause in these parts of the world." 

Mr. Moodey removed to Boston. He had been there but a few days, when he was 
invited by the first church to assist Rev. James Allen in " preaching the word of God." 
He commenced his labors in May, 1684, and remained there until 1692, when be 
returned to Portsmouth. In 1691, the people of Portsmouth having invited Rev. John 
Cotton, afterwards of Hampton, to settle there, Mr. Moodey wrote to the town on the 
29th of May, hiforming them that he would return, if it were their wish ; and at the 
same time expressed his opinion that they had been hasty in giving a call to Mr. Cotton. 
He had previously written to the church, stating his willingness to return and renew his 
pastoral relation with them, if it were thought best, and proposed that a council should 
be called to advise them how to proceed. The selectmen did not think proper to call a 
town-meeting to lay this letter before the town, but wrote to Mr. Moodey, that they 
had consulted many individuals respecting it ; that they did not see the necessity of a 

« (*Thfl laid Moodey is likewise to loee and forfeit to his mojtstv, his heirs and saecessors, the pr<^t of 
all his spiritual beoefioes or promotkms eoninf or arising in ooo wbols year ailer his eaavieiioB.>*— AeeerA 
<tftft#Omirt. 
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coancil ; that his leaving them destitute so many years, especiatly after their repeated 
invitations to him to return, was evideore of his intention of quitting ttiem altogether; 
and that since the town had given a call to Mr. Cotton, they were not at liberty to act 
until they had received his answer. Mr. Cotton advised them to make another applica- 
tion to Mr. Moodey, and if he did not accept this invitation, "they might honestly 
provide for themselves such person as they jud^e fittest to supply the place of the 
ministry here." The town accordingly voted on the 8th of Octobier, to send another 
messenger to Mr. Moodey, and request his return, and to inform him '* that in con- 
sequence of his absence, part of the town had withdrawn and provided themselves with 
a minister, and that they were not able to maintain a minister as they had formerly done. 
Notwithstanding which, they engage, provided he return forthwith, to pay him eighty 
pounds a year, and let him have the use of the glebe and parsonage house. But it hie 
do not take up with the above propositions, the church and town are resolved to concern 
themselves no further with Mr. Moodey, but look upon ourselves clear from him and 
he from us." Mr. Moodey thought the intervention of a council of great importance, 
and was unwilling to return without the advice of one. The town and church being of 
a contrary opinion, a council was not called, and Mr. Moodey concluded tu remain at 
Boston. Whether he made any further overtures to the town is uncertain, but they 
relaxed from their determination to have no further connection with him. On the I8lh 
of January, they voted, " That whereas our reverend pastor, Mr. Joshua Moodey, was 
for a long time agon driven from U8« and the troublesomeness of the times having hitherto 
hindered his return, the town doth now invite him to return and supply his plitce as 
formerly ; and on that condition, the town doth engage to make good his salary in every 
respect as formerly, so long as said Mr. Moodey doth supply the place of the ministry 
here." The next year, at the earnest entreaties of his congregation, and by advice of 
an ecclesiastical council, he returned to Portsmouth, and resumed his pastoral care of 
the church and people in that place. He continued to discharge his parochial and other 
duties with much assiduity until the summer of 1697, when, on account of too close an 
application to his studies, he contracted some disorders, which obliged him to repair to 
Boston for medical aid. He had been there but a short time before he fell a victim to 
his disease. He died on Sunday, July 4, 1697, in the 65th year of his age, and was 
<* interred in the tomb of the worshipful John Hull.** He had been a preacher forty 
years or more. His days had been checkered, but their conclusion was serene. He U 
represented as expiring in the vigorous faith of beholding that Redeemer, whom he had 
served in the gospel. 

Dr. C. Mather says, " He was of a very hardy and robust constitution, and a notable 
exception to the general remark, raro $olent ingenia imtigniter falieia, robiuta $ortin 
corpora; and it may be too prodigal of his athletic strength, in doing the service 
whereto a good master called him." Some estimate of his labor and industry may be 
made from the fact that he wrote between 4,000 and 5,000 sermons, and his notes ** were 
fairly and largely written." Great harmony subsisted between him and his parish before 
he was driven away by Cran6eld*s persecution ; and after his return, until his death. 
When he was confined by his last sickness at Boston, his church and people observed a 
season of fasting and prayer for his recovery. He possessed very respectable literary 
talents, and on several occasions he exerted himself for the promotion of the interests 
of literature. In 1669, when there was a proposal for a general collection throughout 
the colony of Massachusetts, for the purpose of erecting a new brick building at Harvard 
college, the old wooden one being small and decayed, Mr. Moodey, by his exertions at 
Portsmouth, and by his influence, aided by uther friends of learning, obtained the 
subscription for that object of jC60 per annum, for seven years. The address to the 
general court, communicating this instance of liberality, was undoubtedly written by 
Mr. Moodey. The following is a copy of it. 

** To the much honored general court of Massachusetts colony, assembled at Boston, 
May 20, 1669. The humble address of the inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth, 
humbly sheweth : That seeing by your means, under God, we enjoy much peace and 
quietness, and very worthy deeds are done to us by the favorable aspect of the govern- 
ment of this colony upon us, we accept it always in all places with all thankfulness ; and 
though we have articled with yourselves for exemption from public charges, yet we 
never articled with God and our own consciences, for exemption from gratitude, which 
to demonstrate while we were studying, the loud groans of the sinking college in its 
present low estate came to our ears, the relieving of which we account a good work for 
the house of our God, and needful for the perpetuating of knowledge both religious and 
civil among us ; and our posterity after us ; and therefore grateful to yourselves whose 
care and study is to seek the welfare of our Israel. 

*' The premises considered, we have made a collection in our town of sixty pounds 
per annum, (and hope to make it more) which said sum is to be paid annually for these 
seven years ensuing, to be improved at the discretion of the honored overseers of the 
college for the behoof of the same, and the advancement of good literature there; 
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hoping withal that the example of ourselves, (which have been accounted no people,) 
will provoke the rest of the country to jealousy ; (we mean an holy emulation in so good 
a work,) and that this honored court will in their wisdom see most vigorously to act for 
diverting the sad omen to poor New England, if a college begun and comfortably upheld 
while we were little, should sink, now we are grown great ; especially, after so large 
and profitable an harvest that this country and other places have reaped from the same. 

** Your acceptance of our good meaning herein will further oblige us to endeavor the 
approving ourselves to be your thankful and humble servants." This was signed in the 
name and behalf of the rest of the subscribers, by John Cutt, Richard Cutt and Joshua 
Moodey. It was presented to the court by the last two, on the 20th of May, 1669, when 
it was gratefully accepted, "and the governor, in the name of the whole court, met 
together, returned the thanks of the court for their pious and liberal gift in the college 
herein mentioned." 

Of this institution, in the prosperity of which Mr. Moodey felt so strong an interest, 
he was, on the death of president Rogers, in 1684, invited to become the head, but he 
declined the invitation, preferring his situation as assistant minister of the first church in 
Boston. 

Mr. Moodey distinguished himself by his opposition to the infatuation which prevailed 
in 1692, in the prosecutions against those who were supposed to be guilty of the crime 
of witchcraft. At that period, when it was hazardous for an individual to question the 
correctness of the judicial trials, and much more so to oppose the rash proceedings of 
the courts, he. stood forth the friend of the persecuted and distressed. The following 
instance of his courage and benevolence was preserved by the late Rev. Dr. Bentley, of 
Salem. The wife of Mr. Philip English, a lady well bred, and in affluent circumstances, 
belonging to Salem, was accused of witchcraft. Her husband, who was a merchant of 
great respectability, visited her in prison ; and he soon was accused of the same crime. 
On some kind of pretence, they were removed to the gaol in Boston, where they were 
visited by Mr. Moodey, who invited them to church, and preached before them from 
these words, " If they persecute you in one city, flee to another." He meant that the 
sacred advice, which he gave, should be literally understood and followed. He more 
than assisted them in making the application. He procured the means of their escape 
and conveyance from Boston to New York; wrote letters to Gov. Fletcher, of that 
place; and secured them a respectable reception and safe retreat. In the following 
year, when the delusion had in some degree passed away, Mr. and Mrs. English 
returned, and ever gratefully and justly ascribed their preservation to the intrepidity 
and benevolence of Mr. Moodey. This beneficent man was however a sufferer for his 
virtue. The prejudices of the times were against him for the very act of fortitude above 
related; and he left Boston with a diminished reputation in the eyes of the multitude. 
But he had a better testimony in his favor, than that of public applause, even the witness 
of a good conscience before God. 

The publications of Mr. Moodey were, the artillery election sermon, 1674, from the 
text, 1 Cor. iz. 26, 4to pp. 48; practical discourses on communion with God in his 
house, 1685; (this work was reprinted In a 16mo edition in 1746,) and the court election 
sermon in 1692. John Dnnton says he was well known for his practical treatises. He 
is supposed to be the writer of the epitaphs on Mrs. Bailey and Rev. Thomas Bailey, 
preserved in the history of Watertown. 

Of the family of Mr. Moodey, I have been unable to obtain a full account. It appears 
that he was twice married, and it seems probable from Gov. Hutchinson's collection of 
papers, p. 464, that his first wife was sister of Rev. John Collins, of London, and that 
she died about 1674. His last wife was widow Ann Jacobs, of Ipswich. His children 
who survived him were Samuel, who was graduated in 1689, and was for some years a 
preacher, afterwards a magistrate; Martha, who married Rev. Jonathan Russell, of 
Barnstable ; Sarah, wh<> married Rev. John Pike, of Dover, and Hannah. In his last 
will and testament, Mr. Moodey directs, " If I die in Portsmouth, my body shall be laid 
in the burying-place there, under the great stone, by the side of the oak, where I 
buried my first wife and the deceased children I had by her ; — ^hereby strictly inhibiting 
those profuse expenses in mourning, or otherwise so frequently wasted at funerals." To 
Ills children, he gives the following charge : — *' I do also lay the solemn injunctions of a 
tender and dying father upon all my children, that they love one another dearly, and 
that there be no difference between them about any thing I shall leave them. And in 
order to the preventing any difference, I advise them to meet as soon as they may after 
my decease, and discourse and share matters between them, while the remembrance of a 
dead father is fresh and warm upon their souls." 

Belknap, Hist. JV*. H. i. 64, 65, 91, 104—109, 439, 440. Adams, Annals of Ports- 
mouth, 42, 43, 51, 55, 79—91, 96, 99, 108, 109. Emerson, Hist, of the First Church 
in Boston, 134, 135, 142. Mather, Maf^alia, ii. 104 — 115. Holmes, Jinnah of 
America, i. 467. Hubbard, Hist. JV, E. 608. 2 CoU, Mass. Hist. Soe, i. 101, vi. 608. 
ColL of Farmer and Moore, ii. 261—264. Thomas, Hist. Printings i. 261. Francis, 
m$t. Watertown, 141. Alden, CoU. of Epitaphs, ii. 175—178. 
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HOMER. POETICAL MERIT OF THE ILIAD. 

[Communicated by a Member of the Theological Department, Yale College.] 

While past ages, with scarcely a dissenting voice, have ascribed poeti- 
cal pre-eminence to the Iliad of Homer, many at present would degrade it 
to a much lower rank in the scale of excellence. What then is its real 
merit ? Did the wisest of the ancients — Socrates, Aristotle, and Longinus ; 
did the scholars of more recent periods — Milton, Pope, and Addison — err 
in pronouncing it the most perfect of human compositions? Were the 
myriads of its admirers, whose voices have been lifted in its favor like the 
waves of the sea, mistaken ? Or are there net circumstances, peculiar to 
our own time, which might naturally mislead our judgment? To prove 
this to be the fact is my exclusive object. 

The unquestionable superiority of the moderns, in some branches of 
knowledge, induces a belief, that they are superior in all respects. The 
poorest of our citizens can transmit intelligence with a rapidity and cer- 
tainty unknown to a Persian despot, — he may own a library, to purchase 
which would have impoverished a Grecian king, — he may procure for his 
female friends such robes as a Roman emperor confessed himself too poor 
to buy for his empress. Considerations like these make us regard antiquity 
much as Bonaparte, when arbiter of Europe, may be supposed to have 
looked back on the weakness, obscurity, and ignorance of his infancy. 
From our superiority in science, we are prone to infer an equal superiority 
in poetry. Our lofty pride disdains to treat as equals in poetry, men who 
were aeronauts only on Pegasus; who thought the whole solar system, ser- 
vitors of this little earth ; whose notions of the world were bounded by the 
pillars of Hercules. The antiquity of Homer thus becomes to our minds a 
proof of his inferiority. 

But ought we not to remember, that the advancement of science comes 
from the labor of many hands, as the Amazon is the product of a thousand 
rills ; while poetry may be carried to its highest excellence by a single 
master mind, as the fabled Minerva sprang forth perfect from the brain of 
Jove ? Is it asked, why this difference between physics and poetry ? The 
answer is obvious. The former require, for their investigations, instru- 
ments which are the last result of re^nement, and laboratories which were 
unknown to the simplicity of earlier ages ; the latter asks only the energies 
of the soul within, as its apparatus, and employs the whole domain of nature 
as its workshop. Natural philosophers at every step are thwarted by the 
stubbornness of matter, to overcome which they find time, toil, and money 
indispensable ; they are dependent for success on the capricious favor of 
patrons, nay, of winds and weather ; and those of earlier times were stran- 
gers to many facilities for prosecution of their researches, which have been 
struck out by the ingenuity of after periods. But the poet, wherever he 
walks, sees materials of his art in the blue of heaven, the roar of ocean, 
the conflict of passion, the bliss and wo, the dignity and meanness, the 
firmness and fickleness of his fellow-man. To invest these with the magic 
coloring of poetry, man needs to rely, not on others, but on himself. The 
genius, who first essays these themes, will be as sure to preoccupy mucb 
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that is most poetical, as he who first finds a mine of diamonds is to cull its 
choicest specimens. Newton could not have written the Principia, had he 
been like Homer, ** a blind old man of Scio's rocky isle ;" but the " Tale 
of Troy Divine " would have gained nothing, had the seventeenth century 
seen Homer like Newton, a son of sea-girt Albion. 

Besides, in these days of cold philosophy, what imagination can con- 
ceive how much more poetical the same object was to an ancient than it 
is to a modern. The latter, views thunder and lightning as a natural effect 
of clouds diSerently electrified, approaching each other ; the former, in the 
same phenomena, heard the voice of a God, saw his red right hand ready to 
whelm a guilty world in ruin. Poets at present consider wind as a neces- 
sary consequence of air at different temperatures in different places ; but 
not a blast swept by Homer, which bore not a God. The bellowings of 
the deep were the mandates of Neptune. Every rainbow, which spanned 
the sky, was a train of the wind-footed Iris. Aurora brought in the welcome 
light, and at shut of evening flowers came Hesperus, the harbinger of dark- 
ness. The mystery, which thus, as with a dazzling halo, encircled all 
nature, science has dispelled ; but it has at the same time bereft nature of 
its poetic power. A modern looks on nature as we look on the past, where 
all is plain, prosing, matter-of fact ; an ancient gazed on nature as we 
muse on the future,— mysterious, romantic, poetic, full of bright, and long, 
and beckoning years : — 

** And every form, that fancy can repair. 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there." 

Is the antiquity of Homer, then, any proof of his inferiority ? 

The low state of classical learning, for the last generation, is an addi- 
tional reason why the Iliad has come into disrepute. It has not been under- 
stood. At most colleges it has been thrown out of the list of studies. 
. Even where nominally read, it is undertaken with so slight a knowledge of 
Greek, and studied so superficially, that it would be scarcely a greater 
miracle, if a British tourist, who scribbles a six weeks' excursion in the 
United States, should form an impartial judgment of our country, than that 
students should form a just estimate of Homer. Who can wonder, then, 
that in an age characterized by contempt of the past, our youth are bold 
to declare his merits as a poet to have been overrated ? But were the 
Iliad thoroughly studied, it is hard to believe, that the opinions of this age 
would not coincide with those of all former periods. For what constitutes 
poetic excellence ? Do you seek an invention, that can create a world of 
its own, or wield every thing in the actual world to subserve its purpose, — 
a power to throw round its fictions an air of probability and vividness, 
which fixes attention, and fires imagination, till one fancies himself moving 
amid its scenes ? You have it in the Iliad, based on a renowned national 
enterprise, redolent of youthful vigor and the glory of courage. Do you love 
what is gay, lively, and mirthful,— the siren song of prosperity 7 Read 
the restoration of Chryseis, — the feast of the gods, — the encampment on 
the plain of Troy. Or do you say, it is better to sympathize in the mourn- 
ings of the miserable ? Look to the tent of Achilles, — see Priam fallea 
from his former high estate, — forced to beg his Hector's corpse from 
Hector's haughty conqueror. Do you love to behold the patriot, dead to 
his own interest, and devoted to his country's— fighting, watching, bleed- 
ing, dying in her defence ? Look at Hector, — view him in the midnight 
council, or view him on the day of battle. Does your heart thrill at the 
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sound of the trumpet, the confused noise of conflict, the garments rolled 
in blood? Has ever poet sung of battles like Homer? What are the 
battles of Paradise Lost to him who has once read Homer ? They are the 
sham-fights of militia to a veteran of Bunker Hill. Here, if any where, 
will the bosom heave, the veins swell, the nerves be new-strung, as if the 
mantle of some departed hero were resting upon you. 

Have you, from infancy, felt the pathos of Judah's plea to Joseph in 
behalf of Benjamin? You have its counterpart in Priam's supplication for 
Hector. Have you been impressed with the grandeur with which Milton 
opens his vast design ? And could you fail to feel the power of its original, 
the opening of the Iliad ? If you have admired the clearness, force, and 
freshness, the simplicity and truth to nature, of Shakspeare, could you be 
blind to the same excellencies in Homer ? Who has not marked the graphic 
power, and perspicuous elegance of Scott, by which he comes home to the 
business and bosoms of the bulk of mankind, — by which he touches those 
sympathies, which respond but faintly to the metaphysics of Milton, or the 
morality of Wordsworth ? This quality is characteristic of Homer, that 
made him, among his own nation, the idol of all — emphatically, the poet of 
the people. The eloquence of Demosthenes surpassed that of Cicero and 
all others chiefly in this ; while they gained admiration for themselves, he 
riveted men's minds on his subject. This, too, is the crowning excellence 
of Homer. While we sympathize with Milton's lamentation for his loss of 
sight, while we see in Byron's heroes, pictures of himself; in Homer, the 
hand of the artist disappears. We forget the blind old man of Scio's rocky 
isle ; engrossed with the gods and godlike men, who rise on every side,— 
we seem assimilated to their greatness, fired with their enthusiasm, emu- 
lous of their achievements. 

If these are the undeniable characteristics of Homer, there is no danger 
of overrating his merits. Let him stand, then, as he ever has done, pre- 
eminent among poets, as the Amazon among rivers, as Niagara among 
cataracts, as Himmalah among mountains. Let his Iliad remain, what it 
ever has been, the study of youth, the recreation of manhood, the solace 
of old age. The bard to whom giants in genius have, through time, con- 
fessed their obligations, let the youth of America reverence. He who has 
stamped his image, on every thing valuable in European literature, let his 
mantle rest on the sons of Columbia. M. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS IN PARIS, AND 
OTHER PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, NOT CONNECTED 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 

[Communicated at the Editor^s request, by tbe Rev. Robert Baird, Paris.] 

In a former article, [August, 1836,] I gave an account of the University of 
France, together with some notices of the history of education in this king- 
dom. I now propose to give a brief description of the most important literary 
and scientific institutions and establishments in Paris, and other parts of the 
kingdom, which are not connected with the University of France, and therefore 
not under the direction and control of the Royal Council of Instruction. These 
institutions are, some of them, under the direction of the minister of public 
instruction ; others appertain to the department of the minister of war, or the 
minister of the interior ; whilst some are wholly independent of any control, 
excepting what may be experienced from the civil power in case of an infrac- 
tion of the act of incorporation, by which they were organized and recognized. 
I begin with 

SECTION I. 
Royal College of France. 

(Place, Cambray.) 

The Royal College of France was established in 1530, by Francis I., the 
restorer of letters in France. He created in it twelve professorships, viz. for 
instruction in Greek, Hebrew, Eloquence, Philosophy, Mathematics, and Medi- 
cine. There were afterwards added successively others for Canon Law, 
Botany, Chirurgery, etc., until the number of professorships amounted to nine- 
teen. In 1774, this college was recognized, and the course of instruction was 
fixed as it is at present, except that the two chairs for the Chinese and Sanscrit 
languages were established in 1814, by Louis XVIIL, and three others for 
Political Economy, History of Comparative Legislation, and Archeology were 
created by royal ordinances in the year 1831. The professors are appointed by 
the king, and the college is under the authority of the minister of public in- 
struction. The course of instruction is public. 



M. the Baron Silvester de Sacy, Jidministratar, 
M. Savart, Keeper of the Cabinet of Natural History. 
M. S^lllot, Secretary of the AdminiatnUor, 

Lechwert and Royal Profe»Mor§, 

Mefsrs. Binet, Astronomy. 

Lacroix, Mathematics. 
Biot, Mathematical Physics. 
Ampere, Experimental Physics. 
Mageodie, Medicine. 
Baron Th^nard, Chemistry. 
Elie de Beaumont, J^atural History. 
De Portets, La^D of J^ature and of M'ations. 
Letronne, History and Morals. 
Etienne ^uatremire, Hebrew^ ChaUee, and 
Syriac Languages. 



Messrs. Caussin de Perceval, Jun., Arabic. 
Baron Silvester de Sacy, Persian. 
Desgranges, Turkish. 
Stanislas Julien, Chinese Lang, and Liter. 

and Tartar-Mantchou. 
Burnouf (Eugene), Sanscrit Lan^. and lot, 
Boissonade, week Lang, and Literature. 
Jouffroy, Oreek and Latin Philosophy, 
Burnouf, Sen., Latin Eloquence, 
Tissot, Latin Poetry. 
Ampere, Jun., French Literature. 
Rossi, Political Economy. 

, Arehaology. 

Lerminier, History of Comparative Legis- 
lation. 
Marquis de Pastoret, Honorary Professor. 



All these professors deliver lectures from two to three times a week, except 
M. Letronne, who delivers lectures only once a week. This college has long 
maintained a well-merited celebrity. It is a noble monument of true liberality 
and wisdom on the part of the government. 
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SECTION II. 



Royal Polytechniqae School* 

(Rite Descartes, Mount SL GenevUve.) 

This school was placed, by an ordinance of the 30th of October, 1832, ander 
the direction of the minister of war. Its government is military in its character. 
Its general object is to diffuse instruction in the mathematical sciences, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, drawing, etc. Its special object may be said to be, to 
train young men for the artillery service on land and on ocean, military en- 
gineering, civil engineering, (or that employed in the laying of roads, the erec- 
tion of bridges, and the working of mines, etc.) maritime engineering, the roanu- 
factare of powder and saltpetre ; and, in a word, for all other public services 
which require extended knowledge of the physical and mathematical sciences, 
as well as the teaching of those sciences. 

The candidates for the Polytechnique School are admitted only after a rigid 
examination, according to a programm which is published every year. 

The length of a complete course of instruction in this institution is two years. 
The pupils, however, in case of sickness, obtain leave to spend three years, but 
never a longer time. They are required to undergo an examination on all the 
branches which they have been taught, at the end of the first year before they 
can commence the studies of the second, and at the close of the course before 
they are allowed to enter the schools of application. 

Each student has to pay 1,000 francs, (nearly $200,) annually, as well as 
furnish his clothes, books, and other things necessary for his studies. 

Twenty-four gratuitous places, or foundations, are provided by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of pupils whose pecuniary circumstances are not easy. Of 
these twenty-four places, eight are attributed to the department of the interior, 
twelve to that of war, and four to that of the marine. 

The council of instruction, in this school, is occupied with all that relates to 
the instruction and studies of the pupils. It is composed of the commandant, 
president, the second in command, the director of the studies, the professors, 
the drawing master, and the librarian. 

The council of administration is charged with all that relates to the adminis- 
tration. It is composed of the commandant, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, two professors, two inspectors of studies, the 
administrator, and the treasurer. 

The council of perfection (perfectionment) is occupied with the means of per- 
fecting and directing the instruction so as to make it most available for the pub- 
lic service ; with reducing the programms of instruction and examinations ; with 
the harmonizing of the instruction of the polytechnique school with that of the 
schools of application. It proposes regulations for tlie promotion of order, dili- 
gence of the pupils, and to assure the best employment of time. This council 
is composed of the commandant of the school, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, the permanent examiners, and an examiner of 
admissions, three members of the academy of sciences, three professors of the 
school, and one member of each public services, which are maintained at the 
polytechnique school. 



Etat-Majok. Staff-officers. 

Menrf* Tholoi£, Field Marshal^ Commandant. 

£sp6rooni«r, LittU. Col, ofJiriUUry^ wcond 

in command. 
Bonie, Captain ofArtiUery^ ^ 
Demiaa, idem, f Tnspeetors 

Bagnot, Captain of Engineers^ C of Studies, 
Descharriires, idem. J 

Bouyn de PerreuM, Captain Instnutar of 

I^fantr^, 
Clement, 1 

Chatenet, J 



IniTRuoTioir. 

Director of Studies, 
M. DaloDg, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Permanent Examiners, 

M. PoisaoD, of the Academy of Sciences. 
Baron de Prony, — Peer of France, idem. 

Examiners of Admission, 



M. Dinet, 

Baron Beynaud, 



M. Lefebare de Foarey, 
M. Boaibon. 
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MtWipttM^ 



II. Demonferraod, 
ILChamnl, 



Ezmminerg. 
H. Babioet. 



PnfenwMt Jfatters, ^e. 

Matbwa, Mem, of the ^cad. tf Seiem. ) JImeiysie emd 
Navier, idenu \ JUeekamice. 

Lerojf Jlwelfms Jifplied *nd Deeeriplive Oeom ett f. 

! Machines, Sur- 
vefinr, and So- 
cial Arilhmetie. 
Lain£, Phtfoiee. 

GaT-LoRsac, efthe Acad, of Seience§y \ rk*m,itw^ 
B«ron Thetiard, Peer of Fr ince, ] *'*^*"'Tr- 

Gauthier, (Martin Pierre,) ArchUeelure. 
Dubois, French Composition. 
Base,— of the Aead. of Inacrtp. and Bellea-Lettrai, — 

0«raia« Langnage. 
llae Carthy, Engltsh. 
Leinire, (Jo* ,) Matter of Drawing. 
LorHoo, idem, 

Couder, ideal. 

Bteoben, ideal. 



Bni*ie, Mater of TopogrofKeml Drawimg. 

lTthk i:sr'* I -•"«»^«- *«»«.«« 

Olivier, ideau Doocriftixto Geometry. 
Girard, ideak Geographic^ Laharero. 
Dahamel, ideat Maehineo^ Snrvefing^ 

cial Arithmetic 
Lehot, ideak Physics. 

Pumaa, of the Aead. of Scien. AepeCtter, ) Cfceaii*- 
Ptoloaxe, tdeai. ) Cry. 

Jodot, Repetitor. Arekiteclure. 

St. Rilaire, (flart^lemy,) ideal. J^eacA Composition. 
Gauthier^ (James,) ideal. Oermaa Langmago. 



Administration of the Health Sertdce. 

DesDoyers, Administrator. 

Marielle, Treasurer and Keeper of Archives. 

Foarcy (O.), Librarian. 

Piroo (Camilltt*), Physician and Snrgeon. 

Garreau, Assistant Surgeon. 

Lacosie, General Keeper qfthe Materiel. 

Broeehi. i Keepers of the Sei 



Scientifte 



This celebrated school dates from March 11, 1794. Under the government 
of Bonaparte, it underwent various modiOcations. By an ordinance of Louis 
XVni, dated September 4, 1816, it was completely reorganized and placed 
under the special protection of the Due d'Angoul^me. A great number of ex- 
cellent officers, engineers, and scientific men have been educated at this school. 
Pupils are admitted from the age of sixteen to twenty. The instruction is 
exceedingly thorough. The present number of pupils is usually about three 
hundred. 

SECTION 111. 
Military Sckools« 

1. MUUcary OymruuicL 

There is a normal military gymnasium at Paris, and five military gymnasia, 
situated in different parts of the kingdom, for the special instruction of the 
troops in the five military divisions or districts into which France is divided. 

M. Amoros, Colonel of Infantry, is Inspector. 



Iformal Military School* 

(Situated near the Champs de MarSy Paris.) 

This establishment, into which both civil and military pupils are admitted, 
serves also for the instruction of the troops of the garrison of Paris. Both civil 
and military professors are attached to it to train directors and monitors for the 
gymnasia in the divisions or districts of the kingdom, and to secure uniformity 
in the subjects and mode of instruction in those establishments. The directors 
and professors of those establishments are chosen from among the pupils of this 
normal military school. 



M. Amorce, Colonel of [nfantry, Director. 
M. Bataale, Lieutenant, Comjnandant of the MHi- 
tary Dipdt attached to the Oymnasxitm. 

Gtm NAiivM or THB Ditihou op Aeeas. 
M. Beaochamp, Lioateoant, Director. 

Gtmaiium or thb Ditisioit or Mbtz. 
M. Simooiiot, Lieuteoant, Director. 



GTunxetvu or trb Ditiiiok op SraAiBuaa. 
BL Boalanger, Sab.-Lieutenaat, Director. 

GrUKM-eivM op thb DitisioiI op Ltoicb. 
M. Cailller, Lieateoaot, Director. 

GrttWAMWU op thb Dirisioir op Mohtpalusr 

M. Beaalinoourt, ItieuteDaot, Director. 



* The otBoe of a Repetitor (or Repeater) ia to toke the atndenta over the lame aobjeeta apon which they 
^^l!?^^ * ptofonor, and go more fully iato deuUa, and explain what they may not haw faliy compre- 
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2. Special Military School of St. Ctr. 

At this school each pupil is required to pay 1,500 francs, besides 750 for his 
clothing, of which a minute description is sent to his parents at the time of his 
admission. 

Every candidate is required to prove that he is a French citizen, either by 
birth or by naturalization. 

The candidates must not be less than eighteen, nor more than twenty-one 
years of age, on the Ist of October of the year in which they make application 
for admission. Nevertheless, the sub-officers and soldiers of the regular corps 
may be admitted Until the age of twenty-five years, provided they have not 
arrived at that age before the 1st of January of the current year, and that they 
have been at least two years in actual service on the 1st of October of the same 
year. 

The examinations for places in the special military school are held annually 
at Paris, and in the chief cities of the kingdom at the same time at which those 
for places in the poly technique school are held, and by the same examiners. 
Programms, specifying the attainments previously required for this examinatioHi 
are published every year, three months beforehand. The young men who wish to 
be competitors for places in this school are required to inscribe their names as 
candidates, at the office of the prefect of the department in which their parents 
or guardians have their legal residence, before the 10th of June, and to depose, 
1st, a certificate of their birth, according to due form ; 2. A declaration made 
by some physician or surgeon attached to a civil or military hospital, that they 
have been vaccinated, that they are free from any contagious disease, and that 
they are not afflicted by any infirmity which might render them unfit for the 
service ; 3. A certificate of the sub-prefect, countersigned by the prefect, show- 
ing that their parents are able to meet their expenses at the school ; 4. A pri- 
vate contract, in which their parents engage to pay the expenses of their educa- 
tion, quarterly in advance, into the treasury of the receiver-general of the 
department of Seine and Oise, and meet the expenses of their clothing, &c. 
The candidates, can only be examined in the arrondissement (or county) in 
which their parents reside, or in that in which they have completed their pre- 
vious studies. 

The results of all the examinations are submitted to a committee, or jury of 
judges, upon whose proposition the minister of state for war prepares a list of 
the nominations, and presents it for the approbation of the king. When his 
majesty has pronounced his decision, letters of appointment are sent to all the 
candidates accepted, with the indication of the time when they ought to present 
themselves at the military school at St. Cyr. 

The pupils are not received at the school but upon the presentation of a 
written, voluntary engagement to enter a regiment of infantry or cavalry, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the law of the 21st of March, 1832, on the recruit- 
ment of the army, and the royal ordinance of the 28th of April of the same 
year. 

The pupils admitted to the special military school, remain there two years. 
At the expiration of that period, they undergo an examination for going out 
of it. Those who do not give satisfaction at that examination may remain 
another year, unless very grave circumstances occasion a forced suspension of 
their studies. 



Etat-Major. 

MeMTS. , Field Marshal, Commandant. 

Bttraguey d*Hilliera, Col. of Infantry, Di- 
rector of StvdieSf and temporarily Com- 
mandant. 

Boequancourt, Captain (^ the Etat-Major ^ 
and Sub-Direetor, 

G^ry, Chief of Battalion. 

Thiroux, Captain of JirtilUry. 

BoQSMoard, > 

Bougerel, > Captaim. 



Messrs. Dtihonsset, Professor of Topography, 

Pernwtly, Professor of the Military Art, 
History, and Jidmiiiistration. 

Pupil) r, Adjunct to the Course on Fortifi- 
cations. 

Peiit, Treasurer. 

Guitluumoi, Steward. 

Viilem6jane, Secretary, Keeper of Archives^ 
and Librarian, 

Abb<6 Blanc, Chaplain, 
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Civil Profeggors. 

Metirs. "Emj, Forti/icationg. 

Barthe, ) Bellea-Lettres and Mtlttarf 
Broutta, ] Rightg. 

Gua*'* i ^****^ *"*' Geography, 
Baron, jDeseriptive Oeegraphy. 
Peyrard, Mathematicg and Topography, 
Collin, Pkygieg and Chemigtry. 
Peyr6, Adjunct Profesgor. 
Coupin de la Couporie, > 
Chatillon, > Drawing. 

Boisselier, ' 



MwirB. 'Tw"®;*^'^'' t German Language. 
De Joannis, Phygidan, 

Lerminier, Consulting PkygUAan, Pari*. 
Le Mazuiier, Honorary and Seeemd Miindt- 

mir Phygidan^ Venaillea. 
Poirson, ConguUing Surgeon, ParU. 
Moceau, Congtdting Surgeon^ Versailles. 



3. Royal Military College of La Fleche. 

This college is placed under the direction of the minister of war. It is de- 
signed for the education of the sons of officers without fortune, and by prefer- 
ence of orphans. , i j j 

The number of pupils, maintained at the public expense, is three hundred on 
complete burses or scholarships, and one hundred on demi-burses. 

Children are also admitted who pay their expenses. The cost of a whole 
pension (that is, all expenses of the school) is 860 francs ; and that of a demi- 
pension, is 425 francs. 

The age of admission is from ten to twelve years. 



EtaUMajor. 

llenn. Carr6, Commandant, Director of Shulieg. 

Le Breton, Second in Command, Sub-Diree- 

tor qf Studieg. 
Chaatan, Captain, 
Roerg^ue de Serviez, ) 
Claricie, > LiMUnanU. 

Breton, ) 

llTtTBUCTION. 

Pnffeggorg. 



Messri. Remars, 



Remars, ) 
Malz^, [jidj. 
Berbin, ) 



MeHfi. Beauehef, 
Chevalier, 
Bonvalon, 
Affichard, 
Bewe, 
De Lignac, 
I^alanne, 



Meaari. Lemoine, 

Boofila, 

Mars, 

Gaston, 

Deuttch, 

Liebricb, 

Bruneau, 



Mesin. Debette, 
Hizode, 
Reeves, 

10 Adjuncts, who give instrnetion in elementarj 
studies. S Writing-masters. 

AdminiBtration. 

Messrs. Georget de la Chesnais, TVeagurer, Secre- 
tary, Keeper of the JSrckivee^ and Libror 
rtan. 
ChauiM, Stetoard. 

ChapA 
Abb« Peretti, Chaplain, 

Health Service. 

M. Lupine, Physician. 
Renou, Surgeon. 



j^ote. There is a school for girls, the daughters of officers, at St. Denis, where there are several hun- 
dred receiving their education at the public expense, in whole or in part. It is a most interesting estab- 
lisbmeoti and well conducted. 

4. School for Artillery and Engineering, at Metz. 

This school, which was established, by a decree, on the 4th of October, 1802, 
is designed to form officers for the service of royal corps of artillery and fortifi- 
cation. The pupils who belong to it are taken from among those of the poly- 
technique schools, and are such as are discovered to be admissible into the 
public services, after an open examination, to that effect, after the 1st of Octo- 
ber of each year, at the latter school, and which determines the branch to which 
they are devoted. They receive, from the time of their admission, the brevet 
of sub-lieutenants, which takes its date from the 1st of October of the year of 
their leaving the polytechnique school. The pupils who are sub-lieutenants of 
artillery ana engineering at the school of application, are subject to the same 
regulations in regard to instruction and discipline, according to the division to 
which they appertain. The duration of the course of study is two years, or 
three at most. At the end of that time, those pupils whose final examination 
has been satisfactory, are classed definitively in that branch of the public ser- 
vice to which their merits entitle them. They are then placed in the corps of 
artillery and engineering, to fulfil the duties of lieutenants, prescribed to the 
pupils by the laws of April 14th, 1832. In consequence of the time consecrated 
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by the pupils to their instruction, four years of preliminary studies are reckoned 
to each one of them, previously to the epoch of their admission to the school of 
application. These four years are counted as years of effective service, in the 
payment, of their retired pension, and for admission into the order of legion of 
honor. 



Meuri. Baron Pelletier, Field Marthalof Artilltry, 

Commandant in Chief, 
Viansaoa-Ponte, Captain, AUe-de-Camp* 
fiergiro, Colonel of £ngineeri, Second t» 

command. 
Peopion, Chitf qf cguadron of JtrtillerisU, 
Gal I ice, Chief of battalion ofEnfineers, 
Morel, Captain of the Ist tfJirtUUiy, 
Barbier, idem, 

Miffout, idem. 

Didioo, Captain of the fid qf JSHill9ry, 
Emy, idem, 

Bizot de Cliarmoiv, Captain ofEnginetrg. 
De Haldat du Lys, idem, 

Li vet, idem, 

Val]6e, Surgeon Magor, 

Professors and Adjuncts, 

Messrs. Persy, Physics and Mathematics, 
Clerc, Topography. 
Boleirol, Construction, 
Ardant, Adjunct. 
Morin, Mechanics, 



MeMfi. Caignart de Sanley, Adjunct of idem, 
Piobert, Military Art and ForlifLcation, 
Nnizet, MUilary Arehiteetnre (aiui Cp»- 

struUion, 
Beattchelot, Permanent ForHfication* 
De Vidaillan, idem. Adjunct. 
De Contenein, idem. Adjunct. 
Gosselin, MUiiary Art And Svrvoyimg. 
Taillefer, Chemistry. 
Pelletier, Draiting, 
Mall, German Languag$. 
Hey, Art of Riding, 
Simon, Adjunct 

Dif^ent Seroices ofth$ SchooL 

Messrs. De L^moehref K^eeper of the Li^ary, 
GaeoD, Treasurer. 
Aim£, Keeper of the Chemical and If at, 

Phil. Laboratory. 
Bavart, Artist^ Mechanician. 
Schniter, Keeper t^f the Enginery, 
D^pr^aux, Keeper of the ArtUlery. 



5. School of Application of the Rotal Corps of the Etat-Majob. 

(In the Rue de GrenelU-St,'GcmuUnf Hikd de Sens, Paris J 

This school is designed to form pupils for the service of the Etat-Major, or 
sUtff'officera, 

These pupils are chosen from among those of the special military school and 
of the polytechnique school who are qualified to receive the hrevet of sub* 
lieutenants, as well as from among the sub-lieutenants of the army. 

The duration of their studies is two years. At the end of that time, the pupils 
who have sustained a satisfactory examination are called in the order of their 
number, to fulfil the office of lieutenants vacant in the corps of the staff-officers^ 
and are detached for four years in the regiments of infantry and cavalry of the 
army. 

"""•• uSSe!' ! fortification, 

, Military Art emd History. 

Maz6, AxiUltry, 

CivU Professors, 
Messrs* Girard, Descriptive Qeogropky, 
D??acq, Adjuntt. \ ^«"»«V- 

D?mmler,i^''"V»£««/««^«. 

Losses, Fencing. 
Choppio, Art of Riding, 
Lacroix, Health Service. 
Galizot, Secretary^ Keeper of the ArchheSf 
and Librarian, 



STAFr-OrricBiit. 

Messrs. Miot, Field Marshal, Commandant, 
Caminaile, Colonol, Director t^ Study, 
Valery de Siriaque, Chief of Squadron, 
Faulte du Puyparlier, Captain, 
La Rooviire, Captain, 
Jouffroy, idem. 

MUitary Professors, 
Matsrf . Baynal, MUitary AdnanistratUn, 

Michaad ' ^^"graphy and Statistics, 



6. RoTAL School of Cavalrt, at Saumur. 

This is one of the most complete and extensive establishments of the kind in 
the world. It embraces in its course of instruction every thing relating to the 
•cavalry duties and services. It was instituted, in 1825, by a royal ordinance. 
The instruction includes, also, instrumental music adapted to the cavalry ser- 
vice. It is under the direction of a commandant (CoL Duport) and twenty or 
twenty-five teachers and other agents. 
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SECTION IV. 

Naval Schools. 

There are naval schools at the following towns and cities : Dunkirk, Calaiis, 
Boulogne, Collioure, Dieppe, Rouen, Fecamp, Havre, Honfleur, Caen, Cher- 
bourg, Granville, St. Malo, St. Brieuc, Paimpol, Morlaix, Brest, Quimper, Belle- 
He, Lorient, Vannes, Le Croisic, Paimboeuf, Nantes, Sables-d'Olonne, La 
Rochelle, Rocbefort, Libourne, Blaye, Bordeaux, Bayonne, St. Jean-de-Luz, 
St. Valery-s-Sora., Narbonne, Agde,- Cette, Aries, Marseilles, La Ciotat, 
Toulon, St. Tropez, Antibea, and Bastia, and Ajaccio in Corsica. 

These schools are generally small and under the direction of one or two 
instructors. Those of Brest and Lorient are, however, on a more extensive 
scale. At the latter place there is a school of application ofmarUimt engineer- 
ing. The students are chosen from among those of the polytechnique school 
who have spent at least two years at that institution. M. Reech is the Diredor 
of Study. 

SECTION V. 

Royal Institation for the Deaf and Domb* 

(Rue St. Jacques, JVb. 256.; 

This noble institution may be considered as taking its date from the exer- 
tions of the Abbe de I'Epee, who began on his own rellsources, about the year 
1770 to conduct a school of forty pupils. Eis school was visited, in 1777, by 
the emperor Joseph II, of Austria, who was then on a visit to Paris. The em- 
peror was so much surprized at what he saw, that he excited the queen to visit 
the institution. This led to the bestow ment of royal patronage. The Abb6 
I'Ep^e died in 1790, and was succeeded by the Abb£ Sicard. The latter died 
in 1822, and was succeeded by the Abb^ Borel. During the revolution, the 
institution was removed to the buildings which it now occupies. 

This institution is under the immediate supervision of the minister of the 
interior. It is administered by an honorary committee of seven members who 
give their services gratuitously. The number of pupils supported at the public 
expense is limited to one hundred, eighty of whom have places wholly gratui- 
tous, ten have half-pensions, and ten have three-quarter-pensions. The number 
of boarders is not limited. To be admitted gratuitously into this institution, it 
is necessary that the applicant should be ten years old and not more than 
fifteen ; and must present a certificate from the authorities of the commune in 
which be resides, setting forth his birth, baptism, vaccination, that he is really 
deaf and dumb, and has not the means of paying for his education. Every 
child, upon its entrance, is examined by a physician of the establishment. 

The minister of the interior nominates to onorhalf ofthe vacancies in the list 
of those who are supported by the State, and the governors of the institution 
nominate the other half 

The pupils may remain six years in this institution, during which time they 
learn to read, write, &c. and receive religious instruction ; are taught some 
trade, and practise much the plan which is pursued here, to articulate sounds by 
following the lips of one who reads or speaks. Those of the pupils whose 
parents destine them to the more liberal professions, as they are called, are 
employed, during the time which the others spend in the workshops, in prose- 
cuting the studies which have a relation to their future pursuits. 

One part of the institution is appropriated to girls, who are instructed by 
female professors, and also receive instruction in the domestic labors aud duties 
appropriate to tJieir sex. The price of the pension, or whole expenses of the 
ion« for ehch pupil who pays, is 900 francs, or $168 75. 
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Strangers are admitted on certain days, announced from time to time in the 
iournals, upon application being made to the director, at the institution, by 
letter, post-paid. 

The administration of this institution maintains an extensive correspondence 
with similar institutions in France, as well as in foreign countries, and pub- 
lishes the results. 



CooirciL OF AoiciNiB'niA.Tioir. 

Ifeuri. Oac de Praslin, Peer of France, wfldmtnw- 
trator. 
Baron de 66rnndo, QntiuMor of State. 
Due de Doudeauville, ■ ' 
Gaeneaa de Mossy, JPhyaieian at the HaUU 

Dieu. 
BaroR Rendu, Counsellor of State. 
P^rier (Camille). 
Ordinaire (Desird). 

Prqfeseors. 
Ifeaan. Richard, 

Morel (Ed.) 
Valade-GabeL 

»Ues Ferment. 

Bar bier (Am^naJCde). 
Morel (Octavie). 



Maslere cf Study, 



Messrs. Puybonnieuz, Jun. 
Vielle, . 



Mietr esses ef Study, 



Madamoiselles Wiser. 
Nysten. 



Messrs. LalTond de Ladebat, Steieard, 
Itard, Physician, 
Abb6 Leforestier, Ch^lahu 



CouiuUfor Improving and Perfecting Hu 
InstruUion, 

Messrs. Raynonard, Member of ike French Aeai, 
Feuillet, Uhrairian ^fthe InsUtmte, 
Droz, Member tfthe French Academy, 
Miehelot, Head of an Institution, 



There are also two committees, one composed of ladies, and the other of gen- 
tlemen, who have undertaken the important task of finding suitable places for 
the pupils when they have finished their course of studies at the institution. 



CommUUe of Ladies, 

Countess de St. .\u]airo, President, 
Madamoiselles F. Delesseri, 
Thichefls of Massa, 
Duchess of Decazes, 
Countess Mollien, 
Countess Reille, 
Marchioness de Dolomieu, 
Baroness de St^ming, 
Madam P6rier (Cam.) 
Countess de Rambuteau, 
Madam Pierrot. 

Committee of QentUmen, 

Messrs. Gnstave de G^rando, 
£. Wilson, 



Messrs. L^on de Verdiire, 
Zangiacoroo, 

Count Herv^ de Kergorlay, 
Due de Cadore, 
Count Lanjuioais, 
De Casenave, 
H«ly dHDissel, 
Viscount Eative, 
De Tascher, 
Fontaine, 
Momp^re de Cbampagny. 

Council of Jidministration, 

Messrs. Gossin, Counsellor. 
Fontaine, AdvocsAe, 
PI6, Attorney. 
Lombard, J^otary. 



Royal Institution for the Yonng Blind* 

(Rue St. Victor, J^o, 68.) 

This institution is designed to educate sixty blind boys and thirty blind girls, 
who are maintained at the expense of the State, during a course of instruction 
which lasts eight years. It was established by an ordinance of Louis XVI. in 
179L Mr. Haiiy, who had formed an establishment for the instruction of the 
blind several years before, was the first instructor in this royal establishment. 
Applications for admission must be addressed to the minister of the interior, 
and ought to be accompanied with, 1. An extract from the register of the birth 
of the applicant, who ought not to be under ten nor over fourteen years of age ; 
2. Extract from the record of his baptism ; 3. A certificate from a physician or 
surgeon, that he is totally blind, free from contagious diseases, and that he is 
not an idiot ; 4. Certificate of vaccination ; 5. A certificate of good conduct 
and poverty, given by the mayor or cure of the parish in which his parents live. 
Independently of gratuitous pupils, pay-scholars are admitted into this school. 
The institution is governed by a committee of seven members appointed by the 
ministe rof the interior. 
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Ad M I n I a T B A T I o K. 

AdminiatnUort. 

Menn. Doe de Doudeaaville. 
Baroo de Schonen. 
Tripier. 

Count de Taaeher. 
DehauflBy. 
Lahure. 

Pignier, Firtt Instnutcr, 
M. Hazard, AgenL 

Ifutruetion, 

M. PAbM Niel, Chaplain. 

M. Dufau, Second Inatruetor. 

Mde. Landrease, Teacher of OirU. 

M. Mageiaine, Pro/euor of HiH. and Math. 



IL Brnzard, JtrchUecL 

M. Fflman, Teacher of Music, 

Madarooiselle Rodioi CHiardian of Oirls, 
Bl. Oelch6, Teacher of Weaving. 

Health Serviee, 

Messri. Pi^oier, Chi^ Physician, 
Mirambeau, Surgeon, 
Delmond, Dentist, 
fioiaael, Pharwtaeian, 



CanndUng Phytieiama. 



Meura. 



Nauehe, 
Steamier, 



Baron, 

Cayol, 



FizeaOf 
Gondret. 



SECTION VI. 

Maflenm of Natural Historf. 

(Au Jardin du Rot ; — at the Garden of the Ktag, Paris,) 

This magnificent establishment, which comes within the province of the 
duties of the minister of Public Instruction, is situated in the south-eastern part 
of the city. It is composed of many galleries, where are found, methodically 
arranged, collections appertaining to the three kingdoms of nature ; of a vast 
garden of which many parts, open only to pupils, are appropriated to the study 
of botany and the culture of plants ; of hot and temperate forcing beds ; a 
menagerie of living animals ; a library of natural history, and amphitheatres or 
halls for the delivery of the various courses of lectures, which are thirteen in 
number. 

The galleries of natural history are open to the public on Tuesdays and 
'Wednesdays, from two or three o'clock in the afternoon to five or six, according 
%o the season ; and to persons who have cards of admission, on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from eleven to three o'clock; and those of 
anatomy on Mondays and Saturdays, at the same hours. 

The students who frequent this establishment, receive cards of admission 
for the whole year. Strangers receive them, upon each presentation of their 
passports at the beaureau of administration of the establishment. 

The library is open to readers throughout the year, (excepting the first 
fifteen days of September,) on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, from eleven to three o'clock. 

The m&nagerie is open to the public, every day, ^excepting the great f^tes,) 
from eleven to three in winter, and from eleven to six in the summer. 

The garden furnishes to other similar establishments, seeds of trees and 
plants useful to agriculture, botany and the arts, and it gives to poor sick 
persons those which may relieve their sufferings. 

£very thing relating to this establishment, is wholly gratuitous, so that 
nothing ahould be given to the atteadanta. 



Professors, 

MeMra. GeoflVoy St. HHaife, Zoology^ Mammifera^ 
and Birds. 

Cordter, Oeologf, 

Bfongniart, Mineralogy, 

Dum^ril, Zoology^ Reptiles and Fishes, 

De JuMieu, (Adrien,) Botany^ instruction 
given in the fields, 

De Mirbel, Culture of Plants, 4lrc 



Meaara. Cbevreul, Chmnistry^ applied to the manu^ 
faeture of T^estry, (at the Gobelins.) 
De Blainville, Comparative Anatomy, 
Gay-LuMae, Oeneral Chemistry, 
FloureoBf The Anatomy ^ Man, 
ValeRcienoei, Zoology^ Mollusca, and Zo- 
ophytes. 
Audouin, Zoology t articulated '***'"''''^r^ 
Brongiiiart,(ad.) Botany ; course at the Mar 

seum. ^^ 

De Jnsaieu, (Ant. I^ur.) Bemarary PrV' 



Besides these thirteen active professors, there are eleven assistant natural- 
ists ; four assistants in chemistry, human anatomy, and geology ; one librarian; 
two guardians of the galleries { a chief keeper of the menagerie ; nine teachers 
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of paintingf ; a chief gardener ; two flecretaries ; and a military commandant of 
the guard, which is appointed to protect the establishment. 



Special School of Pharmaof. 

(Rve de rarbaUire, J^o. 18J 

The object of this school is to teach all the sciences which relate to phar- 
macy. This school receives and licenses those, who are found, upon four ex- 
aminations, to have the requisite knowledge for the profession of pharmacy. 
Each applicant roust produce certificates, showing that he is at least twenty-five 
years of age, that he has pursued the study eight years, and pay the required 
fees before he can be received as a candidate for examination. Since 1830, 
there has been a school of practice attached to that of pharmacy, where those 
who are admitted upon examination, are exercised in chemical and pharma- 
ceutical manipulations. 



Menri. Bouillon-Lagrange, Director, 
Pe]letier, Adjunct Dinetor. 
Bobiqaet, jyea$urtr. 

Pro/eaaorg, 
Oaiart| 

Guiboort, 
Clarion, 



Metan. Gaultier, 
Locanu, 
CaventoD, 
SoulieiraDi 
Guilbort, 
Chevallier. 



Fl?rot '' I ^«^<^^* •*• w*»«w«««<»- 



SECTION VII. 

Bureau des liOngitndes* 

(Jit the Royal Observatory.) 

The Bureau des Longitudes has charge of the observatory of Paris, and that 
of the military school, with buildings which are attached to them, and all the 
astronomical instruments which belong to the government. It corresponds 
with the observatories of France and those of other countries ; indicates the 
places where new observatories ought to be established in the kingdom. It is 
charged with the reduction of the knowledge of the times, or movements of 
celestial bodies, for the use of astronomers and navigators, and is required to 
publish it several years in advance. It perfects the astronomical tables and 
methods of ascertaining longitudes, and publishes astronomical and metereo- 
logical observations. One of its members, every year, delivers a course of 
lectures on astronomy, at the observatory. The Bureau publishes, each year^ 
an Annuaire, which it presents to the king, and which contains a mass of most 
important information, together with a knowledge of the time. 



Members, 

Bonvard, \ 

^fr^*" *^* ^^"^'•' }Mronomer,. 

Arago, ( 

Biot, ] 



Messra. Mathieu, \ 

Baron de Damoiseau, f Adjunct Agtrvno^ 
8a vary, I mere. 

Largeteau, ) 

Lcuis de Fre^cin«t, | Ancient'' 

Baron RouBiin, Peer Ac Admiral, { J^aviga„ 
Beautempi-Reaupr6, Oeographer, 
Lerebours, Artiet, 
Gambey, Adjunct Artist, 



SECTION VIII. 

Administration of the British Establishments and Colleges in France* 

These colleges and other establishments of education, were founded at 
various epochs and at various points of the kingdom, with the permission and 
by the authority of the kings of France, for the education of young Catholics 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, who desired to pursue their studies in 
France. 
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The administration of these colleges, whose revenues are deposited in the 
treasury, is confided to ecclesiastics, who are native subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, under the superintendence of the minister of public instruction, who 
regulates their expenses. 



Ibisb EfTABLi8B]fBirT.~AK« det Irlandabf Ab. 3. 
Dr. Mae-Sweeny, AdministraUnr, 

Profesaorw, 

Menn. OConnel, Theology. 

I*Abb4 Mac-Sweny, Morals. 
PAbM O*loole, Philosophy. 



MeMiff. PAbM O'Brien. BMmaniiiss. 
Hac-Mahon. Physician, 

ElfOLISH EsTAHLItHMBJTT.— iitte^M PoSUS^Mb^ 

BL F6ry, Temporary Jtdministratar. 

BCOTTISH EsTAnLISHMXKT. 

M. FAry, Tsmporary Administrator. 



SECTION IX. 
Schools of the Fine Arts and the Sciences* 

1. Royal and Special School of the Fine Arts. 
(Rue des Petits, Augustins.) 

This school, devoted to the teaching of the arts of design, has been substi- 
tuted in place of the corps of instructors of the royal academy of painting and 
sculpture, established in 1648 ; and of that of architecture in J 671. 

It is divided into two sections ; one comprehends painting and sculpture ; the 
other, architecture. Its administration belongs to the province of the minister 
of Public Instruction. 



Section of Painting and Seulphirt. 

Professors, 

Meters.^ Baron Gerard, 

Vernet, (Horace,) 

Herseot, 

Ingres, > Painters. 

HeiiD, 

Blondel, 

I)e La Roche, (Paul,), 
Baron Boaio, "l 
Cortot, 

David, >Sen!ptors, 
Pradier, 
Ramey, 

Emery. .Anatomy. 
Girard, Pempective. 

Jarry de Mancy, (Librarian^) ERslory and 
Antiquities. 



Section of Arekiteeiure. 
Professors. 

Measra. Baltard, Theory of the Art 

Huyot, History of Arehiteetare. 

Lavit, Mathematics. 

Jaij, Construction. 

Girard, Perspective. 

Vaodoyer, Secretary and Keeper ^f the Ar- 
chives. 

M£rim6e, Secretary of the SehooL 

Dumont, Assistant do. 

PeiiMs, Keeper of the Museum iff the Objects 
of Art. 

Visit, Honsrary AgtsL 



A commission of twenty artists is appointed to assbt in adjudging prizes at 
the examinations. 



2. Royal School for Mathematics^ Design and Ornamented Sculpture^ for the benefit 

of the Mechanic Arts. 

(Rue de I'ecole de M^decine, No. 5.) 

This establishment was founded by Louis XV. in 1766, for the benefit of 
workmen in Paris who devote themselves to the mechanical professions. Not 
only is instruction given in the day, but also in the evening. 

The administration of this school is committed to fourteen gentlemen of 
science and art, viz ; the Due de Ooudeauville, Viscount H^ricart de Thury, 
Baron Gerard, Leclerc, Landigeois, Lafaulotte, Percier, Lucas-Montigny, Le 
Hon, Marquis Chllteaugiron, Joseph P^rier, Belloc, Gatteauz, and Selme. 



Prtfessors and Employis. 

Ueatrs. Lavit, Geometry , Arithmetic^ ^ Mensuration. 
Hnrr, Landr-'Surveying. 
Jay, Architecture, Cutting of Wood and 

Stone. 
Jacquot, Sculpture of Ornaments. 



Meian. Ptoron, OutlvMs and Animals, 
Monvoisin, Adjunct of do. 

Oatertre, ) Flowers asid other 

Gault de St. Grormain, ] Ornaments. 

Leclerc and CaaviD, Inspectors of the 
PupiU. 



The instruction given in this school is wholly gratuitous. 
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8. Jtayal School, Speetal and Gratuitow, of Drawing for Young Per$onB. 

(Rue de Touraioe, No. 7, Faubourg, St. Germain.) 

This school comes under the direction of the minister of the interior, and is 
directed by Misses Justine and Flore Fr^re de Montizon, who give instruction 
every day in the week, Saturdays excepted, to young persons who devote 
themselves to the arts and industrious professions. There is an annual contest 
or examination for prizes, which consist in medals of silver. The distribution 
of prizes is followed by an exposition of the drawings which have gained 
prizes or have been honorably mentioned. 

The commission which decides is composed of Messrs. Gamier, Baroa 
Boucher-Desnoyers, David, and the Misses J. & F. Fr^re de Montizon. 

SECTION X. 
Libraries* 

1. KoTAL Library. 

Rue Richelieu. 

Meurs. Raoul-Rocbette, 



Letronne, f DepartmnU i^XeidU 

M ion net, ^ and Antiques* 

Lenormand, } 

Thevenia, \ Dtptarlmeni of 

Jomard, S PnnU^ Mapa^ aa4 

Dachetaa, (the alder,) ) Ptan». 



M. Letronne, Director and President <{f the Conser- 
vatorg. 

Conservators or Keepers, 
"^•^■•^^^n. iDepartn^erUof Printed 

Baron Silveiter de Baey, 1 
CbampoUion-Figeae, j Department qf 
Haae, {Manuser^y 

Garrard, Jtdj. Con. \ Charts^ and JH- 

Reinaod, do. I jrfffmoa. 

Fanriel, do, J 

This library is the largest in France. It has a vast nnrober of manoscripts, 
charts, medals, &.c. The number of volumes probably exceeds 700,000. It is 
commonly stated to be nearly 900,000. But this appears to me to be an over* 
estimate. 

Moyal and Special School of Oriental ZAmng Language; e»tabU$hed near the Royal 

Library, 

This school was founded by the republic in 1795, and embraced at first only 
three chairs or professorships : 1st, of Arabic, ancient and modern ; 2d, of Per- 
sian and Malay; 3d, Turkish and Tartar, (Crimean.) In a short time, the 
instruction in the modern Arabic was separated from the ancient Arabic, and 
other chairs were established to meet the demands of commercial, political, and 
literary affairs. And this has been carried to such a length, that this school 
has become renowned throughout the civilized world, and many professors in 
the most distinguished universities of Europe have here received instruction. 



Professors. 

Baron Silvester de Sacy, Ancient Arabic. 

(Lectures on Tue^idays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
at half past tea o'clock.) 

Caussio de Percival, Modem Arabic, 

(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at twelve 
o^clock.) 

(duatremire, Persian, 

(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at two 
o^clock.) 

Course on Jlntiquities ; at the King^s Library. 

M. Raoul-Rochetto, Professor. 

2. The Mazarin Librart. 

M. Petit-Radel, Librarian and Perpetual Administrator, 

Messrs. Annar, De F^letz, Osmond, A. Guillon, and Pignolet, Keepers, Messrs. Ars^ne Thl6baut 
and Goujou, Su^Keepers. 
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Le Chevalier Jaubert, TStrkish. 

(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half 
past twelve o'clock.) 

Le Vaillant de Florival, Armenian, 

(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at six 
o'clock in the evening. 

M. Hase, Modem Oreek, 

(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at three 
o'clocic, P. M.) 

M. Gurcin de Tassy, Hindoostanee, 

(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at ten 
o'clock, A. M.) 
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This library, founded and opened to the public in the street Richelieu in 
1648, was bequeathed, in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin, to the college called by his 
name. It was adopted as a royal foundation in 1665, by letters-patent froai 
Louis XIV. and transferred to its present location, (at the French institute,) in 
1688. It contains about 100,000 volumes. The public are admitted to it every 
day, from ten to three, except fl^te-days and the season of vacation (from the 
15th of August to the 1st of October.) There is to be seen in this library a 
singular collection of the Pelasgic monuments of Italy and Greece, executed in 
relievo. 

3. Library of St. Grnevieve. 

If. de Laney, Jidmiuistrator ; and Meura. Le Chevalier, Casimir Bonjoari Orevet, Robert, Aim6- 
Uartin, Manabiaui aod De Brotonne, Keepers of the Library. 

This library is open every day, except Sundays and f^te-days, from ten to 
three o'clock. From the 1st of August until the 15th of September inclusive, 
it is closed, on account of the vacation. It contains about 260,000 volumes. It 
is in an old building near to the Pantheon, which was formerly called the church 
of Sainie Geneviive. 

4. Library of the Arsenal. 
(At the Jirsendlf me de SuUy.) 

M. Charliea Nodier, Chief Librarian ; M. Alex. Duval, Adnmnatrative Keeper. Mesirs. YieiUard, 
Cbevalier Amyot, J. B. Aug. Souli6, Cayx, Graogeret de Lagrange, and Roulin, Keepers. 

This library, one of the richest and most considerable in the kingdom, is open 
all the days of the week, from ten o'clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. It embraces about 180,000 printed volumes and 5,000 manuscripts. 
It is shut during the vacation, from the 15th of September until the 3d of No- 
vember. 

5. Library of the City of Paris. 

(At the Hotel de Ville, in the GaUery of St. John.) 

M, Hyppolyte RoUa, AdnuMistrativs Librarian^ and M. Ravenel, Sub-Librarian. 

This library is open every day from ten o'clock to four, excepting Wednes- 
days, Sundays, and f^te-days. It embraces 45,000 volumes. It is shut during 
the vacation from the Ist of September to the 15th of October inclusive. 

SECTION XI. 
Learned Societies, 

Authorized and protected by the Government. 

Under this head I shall include a few institutions, or rather societies, which 
are important for the influence which they exert, but all of which cannot be 
exactly called either literary or scientific, but which, nevertheless, are the 
organs of the diffusion of much important knowledge. To this class belongs the 

1. Society for the Encouragement of National Industry. 

This society was formed some years before the first revolution, and was 
reestablished in 1802, at the instance of many learned men, public functiona- 
ries, and manufacturers. Its object is to promote all branches of French indus- 
try. This it does, 1. By the distribution of prizes and medals for the invention 
and perfection of things useful in the arts. 2. By the distribution of models, 
drawings, and other descriptions of new inventions, and information valuable to 
manufacturers, agriculturalists, &.c. 3. By experiments to test the value of the 
new inventions which have been announced to the public. 4. By the publica- 
tion of a bulletin or report from time to time, embracing a digested statement 
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of discoveries which have a bearing on French industry, whether made in 
France or in foreign countries. 

This society has two general meetings each year. 1. For the election of 
officers, hearing the report of the Secretary, &.c. 2. For the distribution of 
prizes. An annual contribution of thirty-six francs is necessary to entitle a 
man to be a member of this society. 

This society has exerted an extended and yaluable influence. It has been 
carried on with much energy. For the management of its affairs, and for the 
transaction of business, its members are divided into a council of administration, 
and committees of various arts, &.c. 



MeMn. 



Council iff Adaumtlration, 
Baron Th^nard, President, 

Baron do O^rando, Secretary. 

M. Aca«M, TVMrarcr. 

Doc (to Praslin, ) n^,„^ 

Doc de Montmorency, \ ^'^^•^ 

Commtf tM on tke Fnnde. 



Bordier da Bignoa, 

Baroa de Ladoucette, 

De L6viB^Mtrepoix, 

H. Micbelin, 

Molinier de Montplanqoa, 

Baron de Montmorency, 

Morin de Bainte-Colombo, 

Count de Perroehel, 

Viaeoont Posuel de Veroaaz, and 

M. de Pastoret an honorary member* 

Committee on tke MecKanie Arte, 

Ami6d6e-Daiand, 

FrancoBur, 

Oambey, 

Viscount H6rieart de Thury, 

Count de Lambel, 

Mallet, 

Olivier, 

Bauloier, 

Baron Siguier, and 

VauvillierB, \ 

Count Cbabrol de Volrio, and > AeeUiamte, 

De la Morini^re, ) 

Homblot-ContA, ) 

Molard, {Sonornry Members tf 

De Prony, and f thie CommiUee, 

BailletdeBelloy,J 

CommMee on tke Ckemicol Arte, 

Bryant, 

Buasy, 

Chevallier, 

D'Arcet, 

Gauihier de Claubry, 

M^rim6e, 

Paven, 

Pelletier, 

Board de Clichy, 

Robiqnet. 

Boullay, i 

Dumas, and > Astistants* 

Pelouze, ) 

M. D'Artigues, Honorary Member, 



Committee on tke Economic Arte, 

Meairs. Booriat, 

Count de Laborde, 

Chevalier Tarb6 de Vaaz-Claira, 

Baron Cagniard de Latoar, 

Dorosne, 

Gourlier, 

Her pin, 

iiabarraqne, 

Pteiet, 

Pouiilet, 

Vallot. 

M. Prince de Craon, AasistanL 

M, Ben. Delessert, Honorary Momher, 

CommitUe on AgrietUUr*, 

Memn. Darbla^, 

Chevalier Hosaid, 

Hnsard, Jan., 

Count de Lasteyrie, 

Baron do 8ilvestre| 

Soolango-Bodin, 

Tessiari 

Labb^, 

Vilmorin. 

Count de Rambotean, [ ^,,^^#10*. 

Uoerne de Pommeuse, ) •«■••••••'*•• 

Committee en Comwurce, 

Meetri. BellangA, 
Birard, 
Bortin, 

Baron Bnscbe, 
Baron Costai, 
Desgrangeii 
Legentii, 

De MarivauH, and 
Warden (former Cooaul of the U. SUtM.) 

R vS!S?r* ""* I Bcnorary Member: 

Committee on tke BuOelin, or Oeeaeienal AqwrC 

Mestn. FranccBur, 

AmMia, 
, Dorand, 
' ChevalKer, 

Merimte, 

P6clet, 

Bouriat, 

Count de Lasteyrie, 

Labb^, 

Bottin, 

Oesgrangee, 

Hard. Michelin, 

Molinier de Montplanqoa. 

M. Daclin, Editor of tke Bulletin, 

M. GuiHard-Senainvilie, Qeneral Agent tf 
tke Society. 



2. Royal Societt of the ANTiquARiES of France. 

(Rue Taranne, Ifo. \2.) 

This society, which is the successor of the ancient Cdtic Academy^ is com- 
posed of forty-five resident members, of ten honorary members, and of an 
unlimited number of correspondents, both French and foreign. It is occupied 
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in researches on the languages, geography, chronology, history, literature, arts, 
and the Celtic, Greek, and Roman antiquities, and those of the middle age, but 
principally those of the Gauls and French nation, down until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it holds particular meetings or sessions on the 9th, 19th, and 29th days 
of each month, excepting the months of September and October, and a public 
meeting annually. It decrees medals of gold, when it is judged proper, to the 
best essays or memoirs, on subjects proposed for competition or concours. It 
publishes a collection of memoirs, which now amount to eleven or twelve 
volumes, octavo. This society received the title of Royal, by a royal ordinance 
on the 4th of July, 1629. 



M. Leber, Prendent. 

"-"• M"/a .. Booderie, i «" '^«»«— 
M. de Martonae, Secretary. 
M. Jubiaal, jSssisUuU Secretary. 



Meatri. M. Alloa, Keeper of the JSrehivee and Li- 
brarian. 
M. Jollois, 7Vearar«r. 
M. CoMin, Jtgentqfthe Society. 



3. Geographical Society. 

(Rue de VUniversUd, JVb. 23.) 

Authorized by a Royal Ordinance of the 14th of December, 1827. 

This society was instituted for the advancement of the science of geography. 
It causes voyages of discovery to be made in foreign parts ; it proposes and 
awards prizes ; it publishes a collection of memoirs or articles on geography, 
series of questions on the subject, and causes charts and maps to be engraved. 
Strangers, as well as natives of France, are admitted to the same title and 
privileges in this society. The number of members is not limited. To be 
admitted as a member it is necessary to be presented by two members, and to 
make an annual subscription of thirty-six francs, besides giving twenty-five for 
a diploma. The society also admits certain donors as members ; the minimum 
subscription, entitling to such membership, is that of three hundred francs, paya- 
ble once for all. The society also names foreign correspondents, the number of 
whom is fixed at eighteen. The society holds two public meetings annually. 
At the first, it distributes its prizes, and proposes new subjects. At the second, 
it receives a report of its labors, and an account of its funds. All the members 
receive gratis the periodical Bulletin which is published by the society for the 
purpose of making known its labors, and the progress of the science. They 
receive, also, at half-price, the volumes of memoirs and charts published by the 
society. They enjoy exclusive access to the library of the society and the col- 
lection of its charts, which are kept in the place of its meetings. They have 
also the power to expose, in the place of the society's meetings, objects of 
curiosity which they may have brought back with them from their foreign trav- 
els, and of circulating, with the correspondence of the society, the announce- 
ments of their labors. The merchants and navigators, who are members of the 
society, and who wish to connect geographical researches with their private 
enterprises, receive from it instructions and recommendations. Finally, the 
society invites all enlightened men, of all parts of the world to cooperate, by 
their labors, — its object being both the advancement of geographical knowledge 
and the good of mankind. 



Bureau of the Society. 
diroii (te Barante, Preeident, 

«;i«1tar'*i'n«l. J.ub.rt. | ^^^ '^"'*-"- 
Baron Coatas, ) «,•«#-♦«« 

M. Beaatemp«-Beaupr6, * «<»^««<'"- 
M. Biancbi, Secretary* 



Bmream tfthe Central Commieeion. 

The sessions of this central commit- 
tee take place on the 1st and 3d Fri- 
days of each month. 

Col. CorabflBuf, PresidenL 

M. D'Avezae, Oeneral Secretary. 

M. Chapellier, TVeaeurer. 

M. Noirot, OeneraL Agent and Liftrariaik 
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4. Geological Societt of France. 
(^ Paris, rue de Vieux-ColombieTf J{o, 2Q.) 

This society, founded on the 17th of March, 1830, received the sanction of 
the government and became recognized as an establishment of public utility by 
an ordinance of the king in m32. It has for its object the promotion of the 
science of geology in general, and particularly to make, known the soil of 
France, and its relations to arts of agriculture and general industry. 

It aims at collecting, from all parts, the facts which concern the natural his- 
tory of the globe, and to unite all men who cultivate this science, or who take 
an interest in it, for the purpose of giving to their labors a useful direction. 

The number of the members of this society is not limited. Frenchmen and 
foreigners can equally be admitted to it. For admission, it is sufficient to be 
presented by two members. 

The society contributes to the promotion of the science of geology by publi- 
cations, and by encouragements. A periodical bulletin of its transactions is 
delivered gratuitously to each member. It publishes, besides, a collection of 
memoirs in quarto. 

The society is forming a library and collections. The donations which are 
made to it are inscribed on bulletins of the sessions, with the names of the 
donors. 

The society holds its regular sittings at Paris, No. 26, rue de Vieux-Colom- 
bier, on the 1st and 3d Mondays of eacli month, from November to July. 

The hall and rooms occupied by the society are open for the members, every 
day, from 11 o'clock to 5, and every evening from 7 to 11, excepting Thursdays 
and the morning of Monday, the day of the society's sessions. 

Every year, in the interval, from July to November, the society holds extra- 
ordinary sessions at some other city of France previously appointed. Extraor- 
dinary meetings may even be held out of France. 

The administration of the society is committed to a bureau and a council, 
whose member-s are chosen by an election, and for a definite period of time. 
No functionary can be immediately elected to the same office. 

All the members of the society, whether Frenchmen or strangers, are entitled 
to take part in the election of the president of the society^ either directly, or by 
correspondence. 



Vict PruidenU* 



OFFICERS FOR 1835. 

BURXAU. 

M. Bott£, (Ami,) PrtaiitnU 
Mmwc. Cordier, 

De BlainriTle, 

De •Beauiiieiit,«(Elie,) 

Bertrand-Geslin, Juo. 

Clement-Mullit, \ Secretaries, 

D^aVI'^*^'*'"''''^-- 
M. Gaillard, (Camille,) TVeasurer. 

M. Bardoain Miehelin, JirchmiHi or Keeper ^of the 

JSrehives, 



Mbmbbbs or THB OorirciL. 

Heian. De Bonnard, 

Brongniart (Alexandra,) 

Deanoyers (Jules,) 

Due log, 

Duperry, 

FournoDfl de Montafom'beit, 

D'Orbigny (Alcide,) 

Provost (Constant,) 

Roberton, 

De RoMsy (F^Ux,) 

Walferdin, 

M. Dry, 4^eict eftke Society . 



The geological society reckons near four hundred members in France alone. 
The Bumber of its foreign members I have never heard stated. 



5. French Society of Universal Statistics. 
(Founded the 22d of J^tyoember, 1829.; 

VFDER THE PROTECTION OF THE KING. 

This society was instituted for the purpose of promoting the science of gen- 
eral statistics. It proposes and decrees prizes ; it grants medals ; it publishes a 
monthly collection of its transactions, which are divided into three distinct parts : 
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1. Physical and Descriptive Statistics^ embracing topography, hydrography, 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, population, physical man, hygiene and the 
sanitary state. 

2. Positive and Applied Statistics, embracing vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, agriculture, industry, commerce, navigation, state of the sciences, general 
instruction, literature, languages, and the fine arts. 

3. Moral and Philosophical Statistics, embracing the forms of religious wor- 
ship, legislative power, public administration, judicial powers and the tribunals, 
finances, the state of the military, the marine, and diplomacy. 

The society maintains a correspondence with learned bodies in all countries. 
Its public meetings are held at the Hdtel-de-Ville. The sessions of the 
council of administration and of the committees are held at the Place Venddme, 
No. 12. 

The society reckons, at present, more than 1,500 members, French and 
foreign, who are divided into titidary, honorary, and corresponding members. 
The members pay either fifteen or thirty francs per annum. The former receive 
only the monthly journal of its transactions ; and the latter, all the publications 
of the society. The candidates ought to be presented by two members. 



Honorary President 
HiB RoTAx. HiOHirsss ths Duks or Okuears. 

Ordinarf PresidenL tfthe SoeUtf. 
The Duke uf IfoDtmoreney. 



ffonararjf PtMidenU, 

Ifenn. Ann^ 

Dae de Doudeaavilla, 

Baron Dupin, 

Jomard, 

Baron de Jocbereaa de Baiot-Denk, 

Count Alexander de Laborde, 

De SerejTt 

Count Simeon. 



The council of administration is composed of fifteen members ; the superior 
commission, of nine members ; and the scientific commission, of twenty-one 
members. 

M. C^sar Moreau has been charged with the general direction of statistical 
labors or transactions. He arranges the materials necessary to form a partial 
and progressive system of statistics, and finally a general and complete one of 
the country of France. A gold medal has been appointed by the king for the 
best statistic account of a department Many other prizes are awarded each 
year to the best statistical memoirs on France, or any foreign country. 

There are many other societies in France whose object is to promote indus- 
try, but they do not come properly within the object of this article. 



SECTION XII. 
Institute of France* 

This very celebrated literary establishment, or union of literary bodies, was 
founded by cardinal Richelieu, about two centuries ago. For a long period 
there were but four academies in it. That is, the members constituted foar 
difierent, and in some respects, distinct literary bodies called academies, of 
whose objects and titles I shall speak more fully presently. But in 1793, the 
national convention abolished these four academies, as it did every other lite- 
rary institution and establishment in the kingdom. The convention, which suc- 
ceeded the national assembly, by a decree of the 26th of October, 1795, founded 
what is now called, the Institute to replace the four academies. This was but 
little more than a reorganization, or rather restoration, under a difierent name. 
As reorganized by the convention, the institute was composed of three classes ; 
the first for the physical and rnathcmaiical sciences : the second, for moral and 
polUiccd sciences : and the third, for literatvre and the fine arts. 

In 1803, Bonaparte, who had been elected a member of the mathematical sec- 
tion in 1797, having now become consul for life, divided the institute into four 
classes : the first comprehended the physical and mathematical sciences : the 
second, the French langtLage and literahare : the third, ancient history and Uteror 
twre: and the fourth, the^ne arts. 
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Upon the restoration, Louis XVIII. issued an ordinance, dated March 21, 
1816, by which, for the four classes of the institute, four academies were substi- 
tuted, viz. 1 . AcadSmie Frangaise ; 2. Acadhnie Royale des Inscriptions tt BeUes- 
Lettres ; 3. Acadimie Royal des Sciences ; 4. Acadimie Royale des Beaux-Arts, 
And in 1832, by a royal ordinance of the 26th of October of that year, Louis 
Philippe, the present king, reestablished in the institute the ancient class of 
moral and political sciences^ under the name of Acadimie des Sciences Morales et 
PolUiques, This has increased, therefore, the number of the academies which 
compose the institute of France to five. These academies (or in other words, 
the institute) are under the direct and special protection and patronage of the 
king. 

Each academy has its own government and the disposition of its peculiar 
funds. The agencyj however, the secretaryships the library^ and other collections 
of the institute are common to the five academies. 

The property which is common to the five academies, as well as the funds 
which appertain to the institute, are controlled and managed under the authority 
of the minister of public instruction, by a committee of ten members, of which, 
two are taken from each academy. These commissioners are elected for a year, 
and are reeligible. 

The property and funds peculiar to each academy are managed in its name^ 
by a bureau or committee, and in a way indicated by the regulations of the 
institute. 

Each academy, according to its convenience, makes use of the hall devoted 
to public sessions. The five academies hold one united meeting annually, od 
the 1st of May, which is the fi&te-day of the king. 

The members of each academy may be elected to the other four academies^ 
and it will be perceived by the reader, that several persons are actually mem- 
bers of two or more academies. 

1. L'Acadimie Frangaise. The French Academy is composed of forty members^ 
and is governed by its ancient statutes. It is particularly charged with the 
preparation of a dictionary of the French language, and which has gone through 
six editions, and is called the Dictionary of the Academy, This celebrated work 
is well known. This academy is charged also with the examination of impor- 
tant works relating to literature, history, and science. It appoints, with the 
approbation of the king, one of its members to the office of perpetual secretary^ 
This academy awards, annually, a prize of the value of 1,500 francs for poetry 
and eloquence. It also decrees two prizes annually, which were founded by 
M. Montyon, one for the literary work most useful to the public morals, and 
another for an act of virtue displayed, especially in the lower classes of society.* 
This society has published many volumes of its transactions. 

2. L'Acadimie Royale des Inscriptions et BeUes-Lettres, The Academy of 
Inscriptions and BeUes-Letlres^ is also composed of forty members. The 
learned languages, antiquities and monuments, history, and all the sciences, 
moral and political, which have relation to history, are the objects of its re- 
searches and labors. It labors in a special manner to enrich the French litera- 
ture, by translations made from the Greek, Roman, and oriental authors. And 
it also makes extensive and connected diplomatic collections. It nominates 
one of its number with the approbation of the king, to be perpetual secretary. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 1,500 francs for literary memoirs. 
It also distributes annually, a numismatic prize, for the best work on the ancient 
medals, &c., from the foundation of M. Allier d'Hauteroche. It may be added. 



* At the public annual session of this academy, held on the 11th of August, 1836, two prizes of four 
thoosaod francs each; two medals of the value of two thousand francs each ; and six medals of the value 
of one thousand francs each, were awarded publicly to as many persons, most of them in humble life, for 
extraordinary acts of beneficence. And one prize of eight thousand francs ; two medals worth three thou- 
sand francs each ; and three medals of fiAeen hundred francs each, were awarded to as many FVench^ 
authors, for works published within two years, and believed to be useful to public morals. One of these 
authors was M. Tocqueville fur his Democratic en Jimirique ; who gained the prize of eight thousand 
francs, (nearly $1,500.) Another was M. Gustavo Beaumont, for his Marie, or Esclavage en Am6rigue, 
who received a medal worth three thousand fraaca for that workl These prizes were all paid out of the 
Montyon fund. 
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here, that the minister of the interior also grants medals to be distribated to 
such persons as produce the best memoirs upon the antiquities of France. 
There belong to this academy ten members, who form a class calied Free 
Academicians. A royal statute of the date of May 16, 1830, fixes the number 
of the members of this academy at fiily, including the ten Free Acade- 
micians. 

3. UAcadimit Boyale des Sciences, The Royal Academy of Sdencea is 
divided into eleven sections. These sections or classes are arranged and de- 
nominated as follows : Mathematical Sciences ; — geometry, six members ; me- 
chanics, six ; astronomy, six ; geography and navigation, three ; general 
physics, six. Physical Sciences ; — chemistry, six members ; mineralogy, six ; 
botany, six ; rural economy and the veterinary art, six ; anatomy and zoology, 
six ; medicine and surgery, six. 

This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, two of its members 
to be perpetual secretaries ; one for the mathematical sciences, and the other 
for the physical sciences. But these secretaries are not attached to any 
section of the academy. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 3,000 francs, for physical science ; 
and also three on the Montyon foundation, viz: one for statistics; one for ex- 
perimental physiology ; and one for mechanics. It also awards prizes for im- 
provements in medicine and surgery ; for discoveries relative to the treatment 
of diseases ; for the means of rendering an art or trade less insalubrious ; for 
works or discoveries published in the course of the preceding year on objects 
of utility. And it grants an annual prize for the roost important astronomical 
discovery during the year, from the foundation of M. Lalande. Many distin- 
guished foreigners, such as Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Herschell, Sir Humphrey 
I)avy, &.C. have been honorary members of this academy. This academy has a 
class often members, who are called ^ee acac^emtctaiu. 

4. L^Acadimie Royale des Beaux-Arts. The Academy of the Fine Arts is also 
divided into sections, and arranged as follows: painting, fourteen members; 
sculpture, eight ; architecture, eight ; engraving, four ; and music, (composition 
of,) six. This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, a perpetual 
secretary, who is a member of the academy, but who is not attached to any 
section. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, has also a class of free academicians, 
whose number is determined by a special rule, upon the proposition of the 
academy itself. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, grants grand prizes for paintin?, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, musical composition, and historical land- 
scape. Those who obtain one of these grand prizes, as they are called, are 
sent to Rome to prosecute further their studies, and their expenses are borne 
by the government for two or tliree years. 

5. LAcadhfde des Sciences Morales et Politiqttes. The Academy of Moral 
and PoUlical Sciences, was organized, as has already been said, by a royal ordi- 
nance of October 26, 1832. The number of members of this academy is fixed 
at thirty. They are divided into five sections, viz : philosophy ; morals ; legis- 
lation ; international law and jurisprudence ; political and statistical economy ; 
general and philosophical history. The academy chooses, with the royal appro- 
bation, a perpetual secretary. It has five free academicians, five foreign asso- 
ciates, and thirty correspondents, and may have forty. 

This academy proposes each year at least, one subject for a prize. The 
subject is chosen alternately from the questions which relate to the special 
objects of each of the sections which compose the academy. The academy 
has the power to propose subjects for extraordinary prizes. 

The free academicians (les libres Academicians) are distinguished men, chosen 
for their general knowledge and attainments rather than for their knowledge of 
any particular science. Sometimes persons are chosen for special services 
rendered to the cause of literature. They have the right of being present at 
the meetings. They are elected in the same manner as the other members. 
The honorary academicians enjoy the same rights as tlie free academicians. 
But neither receive any salary from the institute. 
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An appropriation is made every year to the budget of the minister of pnblic 
instruction, of a sum sufficient to pay the pensions (traitemerU) and indemnities 
of the members, the salaries of the perpetual secretaries, and persons employed 
about the five academies, and for their different literary labors, the experiments, 
printing, prizes and other objects. 

This appropriation is divided among the five academies which compose the 
institute, according to the nature of their labors and wants ; and the manner in 
which this sum is disbursed in detail, is regulated by the rules of each 
academy. 

Nominations to fill vacancies, as they occur, are made by the respective 
academies ; but the persons chosen must be confirmed by the king. 

Each ordinary member of every academy of the institute, if he attends all the 
meetings, receives an annual salary or pension of 1,500 francs. A deduction of 
ten francs is made from that sum, for each meeting from which a member is 
absent If a member be absent from all the regular meetings, fifty -two in 
number, each year, his salary will be reduced to about 1,000 francs. 

Each academy holds one regular session every week. The French Academy 
meets on Thursdays ; that of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, on Fridays ; that 
of the Sciences, on Mondays; that of the Fine Arts, on Saturdays; and that 
of the Moral and Political Sciences, also on Saturdays. 

Their sessions are held at the Palace of the Institute, and last from three 
o'clock to five. 

The meetings of the institute were held in the Louvre until 1806, when the 
government granted to it the college Mazarin,<»now called the Palace of the 
Institute, which stands immediately on the south side of the river Seine, and 
opposite to the Louvre, between which and the Palace of the Institute, lies the 
bridge called le pont des Beaux-Arts, 

The ci-devant college Mazarin, was built in 1661-65, in execution of the will 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who bequeathed two millions of livres, (or francs,) about 
$375,000, to erect the edifice, and an annuity of 45,000 livres, or near $9,000, 
for the education of sixty youth, sons of gentiemen or principal burgesses of 
Roussillon, Pignerol, Alsace, and Flanders, which four countries had recentiy 
been conquered or annexed to the crown. These pupils were to be gratuitously 
boarded, and instructed in religion, belles-lettres, &c. &c. As these four 
nations were alone admissible into this college, it took the name of the college 
of the Four Nations — le college des Quatre-Nations. 

This building has an imposing appearance in its front, which forms the seg- 
ment of a circle, terminated at the extremities by pavilions. In the centre is 
the portico of the former chapel, (now the hall where the public meetings are 
held,) composed of four columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an entabla- 
ture on which rests a clock, &c. The entablature bears the inscription, — 
Palais de I'lnstitut. In front of the institute and hard by the portico, are two 
fountains, each formed of two lions in cast iron, from whose mouths the water 
is constantly spouting out. 

This establishment comprehends many buildings erected at various periods 
around a parallelogramic court. On the left, as one enters, is the Mazarin 
library, which has been mentioned in another place. There are many halls 
and rooms in this extensive building, or rather collection of buildings, which 
are used for the sessions of the academies, ordinary and extraordinary, the 
meetings of committees, the bureaux of secretaries, clerks, &c. In one of 
them is the library, properly so called, of the institute. Every thing is arranged 
in the best manner. 

The halls in which the academies meet, on ordinary occasions, as well as the 
chapel in which they hold their annual and public meetings, are well adapted 
to the purposes for which they are employed. In these portions of the institute, 
as well as in the antechambers, library, &c., one may see some fine statues, 
busts, and paintings of such distinguished savans as La Place, Voltaire, Bos- 
suet, F6n61on, Montesquieu, D'Alembert, Rollin, Pascal, &c. &c. The statue 
of Voltaire, in beautiful marble, which stands in the library, is considered an 
uncommonly fine specimen of sculpture. 
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I shall now proceed to give the names of the members of the five academies 
which compose the institute as they have been pablished, for this year. The 
order in which they are given, is, I believe, that of their appointment. 

The French Academy. 



lienn. Cooot de Cessac. 

Raynouard, PerpUual Houorarf Seeretarff. 

Lemercior. 

Viscoant de Cbiteaubriand. 

Chevallier de Lacretelle. 

Duval-Pineu, (Alezaodie.) 

CampenoD. 

Michaud. 

De Jour. 

Baour-Lormi&a. 

Viscoant de Bonald. 

Baron Roger. 

M. de Pastoret. 

Villemain. 

Count Freyninooa. 

Cooot de Qu^len. 

Soumet. 

Droz. 

DelavignOi (Gasim.) 

Brifaut. 

Baron Guiraod. 



Metsra. De Feletz. 

Royer-CoUard. 

Lebrun. 

Baron de Barante. 

Etienne. 

De Lamartine. 

Count de B^sur, (Philip.) 

De Pongerville. 

Cousin. 

Viennet. 

Jay. 

Dupin. 

TisBOt. 

Thiers. 

Nodier. 

Scribe. 

Salvandy. 

Dupaty. 

Ouizot. 

M. Villemain, Ptrpetual Secretary, 



Academy of Inscriptions and BeUes-I<ettres. 



Meura. Marquis de Pastoret. 

Baron Silvestre do Sacy. 
Daunou. 
Count Reinhard. 
Prince de Talleyrand. 
Chevalier Quatremdre-de-Q,uincy. 
Baron de G6rando. 
Petit-Radel. 
Amaury-Duval. 
Boissonade. 

Count Alex, de Laborde. 
Baron Walckenaer. 
duatremire, (Et.) 
Raoul-Rochette. 
Letronne. 
Mollevaut 
Emerie David. 
Raynouard. 
Naudet. 

Count de Choisenl-Daillecourti (Hazime.) 
Viscount de Provost d'Iray. 
Jomard. 

Dureau de la Malle. 
Hase. 

Pouqueville. 
Pardessus. 
Van Praet. 
Thierry. 
Lajard. 
Jaubert. 
Alionnet. 
Burnouf, (Cng.) 
Viscount Beugnot. 
Reinaud. 
Garrard. 

Julian, (Stanislas.) 
Guizot. 
Leclerc. 
Langlois. 
Burnouf, Sen. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy, Perpetual Seere- 
tary. 

Free AeademieianSf (Acad^miciens libres.) 

MMsrs. Due de Blacas. 

Marquis de Barb^-Marbois. 

Eosebe-Salverte. 

Chevalier Artaud de Mooter. 

Marquis de Fortia d'Urban. 

Due de Luynes. 

Siguier de St. Brisson. 

Monmorqu^. 

Count Miot de Melito. 

Artaud. 



Foreign Aseoeiates (Fellows) of the Academy <tf /a- 
scrtplMiu and Belles-LeUres. 

Messrs. Wilkins (Ch.), Hertford^ Eng. 
Ouvaroff, SL Peterabwrg, 
B6eren, Ooettingen, 
Creuzer, Heidelberg, 
Ramey, DraughUman rf the Academy^ 

Member of ihe Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Boeekh, Berlin. 
Colebrooke, London, 
Von Hammer, Vienna, 
Frederic-Jacobs, Qatluu 

Correspondents. 

Messrs. Jacquemont, at Hesdin. 
Prevost, Geneva. 
Labene, A gen, 
Fauvel, Athens, 
DeGuignes, Canton. 
Faulcon, Poitiers, 
Serofani, Palermo, 
Linde, fVarsaw. 
Mustoxidi, Florence. 
Graberg de Hemso, Do, 
WDkeut Berlin. 
Siraonde Sismond^, Oeneva, 
Champollion-Fiffeac, OrenoUc 
Dubois Aym6, LorienL 
Spencer Stanhope, London. 
Count Demetrius Valsamachie, Cephalanis, 
Abb^ Mai, Rome. 
Schweighauser, Slrasburg, 
Baron de Gaujal, Limoges, 
Fraehn, SL PUersbwg, 
Ch. Brondsted, Rome, 
De Golbery, Colmar, 
Dupooceau, Philadelphia, 
Viscount de Villeneuve Bargemoot, JVbney. 
Matter, Strasburg, 
Leake, London. 
Peyron, T\win. 
Gesenius, HaUe, 
Weiss, Besangon. 
Jouannot, Bordeaux, 
De Caumont, Caen. 
Jjabus, Milan. 
duaranta, JVapIes. 
Millingen, London. 
Hermann, Leipsic. 
Gerhard, Rome, 
Baron Reiffenberg, Brussels, 
Count Munster, London. 
Humbert, Geneva. 
De Meyran-Marqnis de la Goy, Axe. 
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Royal Academy of Sciences. 



Mathbmaticajl Bciancaa. 
First Section. Owmetry, 



JMfoun, Lacroiz, 
Biot, 
Poinsot, 



Ampiref 

Puiuaat, 

0e Libri, (G.) 



Second Section. Jieelunica, 



Baron de ^rony, 

Molard, 

Cauciijr, 



Baron Dupin, 

Navier, 

Foucelet. 



Tliird Section. Aatronomf, 

OoHDt Cassini, Matfaieo, 

LerraD9ais-LaIande| Baron de Damoiiean, 
Bouvard, Savary. 

Fourth Section. Oeography and JfavifotvM, 

Beautempi-Beauprd, Baron Rounin. 
L. de Freycinet, 

Fifth Section. General Phytiet. 



6aj-LaMaC| 

Poisson, 

Girard, 



Dulong, 
Savart, 
Becquerel. 



Phtiical SciBwcai. 
Sixth Section. Chemittry. 



Deyenz. 
Baron Th6nard, 
JD'Arcet, 



Chevreuli 

Dumaa, 

Robiquet. 



Seventh Section. Mineralogy, 



Broncniart, 

Brocnant, 

Cordier, 



Bendant, 
Berthiert 
Eiie de Beaumont. 

Eighth Section. Botany, 



De Junieu, 
Baron JUirbel, 
DeSt. Hilaire,(Aug.) 



De Jusaieu, (Adrieo.) 
BrongDiart; (AdoL) 
Richard. 



Ninth Section. ' Rural Economy and the 
Feterinary Jirt, 



Chevalier Tessler, 
Chevalier Hazard, 
Baron de Silveitre, 



Viae, de Moret-Vind^, 

Dutrochet, 

Turpin. 



Tenth Section. Anatomy and Zoology, 

Ch. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, D. de Blalnville, 
Dumiril, Cnvier, ( Frederick.) 

fiftvigny, l8td. Geoffroy SL Uil. 

Eleventh Section.' JiedUine and Surgery, 



Magendie, 
Serrei, 
Baron Larrey, 



Double, 

Roox. 

Bfeichet. 

PerpOuid Secretaries, 



Ifeiiri. Arago,/0r MatkonuUieal Sdenee, 
Flouf ens, /or Physical Seienee, 

Free AeademieianSf ( Acad^micieu Ubroe.) 

UmuxM. Baron H6ron de Villefbaiei 
Due de Raguse, 
Benjarain Delessert, 
Baron Maurice, 
ViKount H6ricart de Thury, 
Viicount Rogniat, 
Baron Coataz, 
Baron Dosgenettei, 
Baron S^guiir, 
fian» Bory de St Vincent. 



Foreign Aeeoeiatee, 

Menn. Baron Alex. Humboldt, BerUn. 
Gauu, Ooettingen, 
Berzeliut, Stockhohn, 
De Candolle, Genevm, 
Olberi, Bremen. 
Daiton, London. 
Blttmenbaeh, OeetUngen, 
Brown, London. 

Corretpondente, 

Matrbmatical Scibncbi. 

First Section. Oeometry, 

Meesrs. Paoli, PUo. Jticobi^ KSnigeherg, 

Plana, TVrtn. Gergonne, MontpeUier. 
Ivory, London, Dirichlet, Berlin, 

Second Section. Mechanics, . 

Messrs. Fabre, Draguignan, 

Chevalier de Wiebeklng, Munich. 

Hubert, Rochefort, 

Count de FussombronI, Florenco, 

Brunei, London, 

Vicat, Pont-deSomUac 

Third Section. Astronomy, 

Messrs. Dangos, Tarbes. 
Burg, Fienne. 
Swanberg, Stockholm^ 
Pond, Oreenwieh, 
Bestef, KUnigsherg. 
Baron Lindenau, Oetka, 
Brisbane, ScoUand, 
Enke, Berlin, 
Barschel, Stow, 
Gambart. Mareilles. 
Sebamaelier, Altonm, 
Valz, M^smes. 
Struve, DorpaL 
Bidden Airy, Cambridge. 

There are two vacancies in this section* 

Fourth Section. Oeography and JmuHgation. 

Mewrs. Genest, JVew York, 
Do Guignes, Canton* 
Baron de Krusenstern, Sc Petorsbmrg* 
De Krayenhoff, Amsterdam, 
Moreau de Jonn^, in the West Indies, 
Lislot-Oeoffroy, Re-de-France. 
Warden, former American Consul, Paris, 
Scoresby, London. 

Fifth Section. General PJ^ysics, 

Messrs. Van Marum, Haerlem, 
Oerstod, Copenkagon, 
Brewster, Edinburg, 
Barlow, fVoolieich. 
De La Rave, Geneva, 
Hausten, Ckristiania. 
MeJloni, Florence. 

As it was determined by the academy, in 1898, 
that this section should have $Une correspondents, 
there are now two vacancies. 

Phtsioajl SciBircBs. 

Sixth Section. Chemistry. 

Messrs. Van-Mons, Srtui««2«. 
Welter, Falendennes, 
De Saussure, Geneva, 
Desormes, Ferberie, 
B^rard, MontpeUier, 
Braconnot, JVbncy. 
Hatchett, London, 
Faraday, London, 
Stromeyer, GUttingen. 
Arfwedion, Stockholm, 
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Seventh Section. Mineralogy. 

Henri. Reboul, Petentu. 

Baron de Moll, Munich, 

De Buch, Berlin. 

Fleuriau de Bellevuet La Rackella. 

Daubaision, Touloun, 

Conybeare, London, 

Mitccherlieh, Berlin, 

6. Roee, Berlin. 

Eighth Seetioo. Botany. 

Menra. Boacher de Cr&vecoear, Abbeville. 
Bonpland, South America. 
Konth, Berlin. 
Dunal, MontpeUier. 
RafTeneaude Lille, MontpeUier, 
Martial, Munich. 
Link,(H. Fr-O^erKn. 
Gaudichaud, AngouUvu, 
Wallich, Calcutta. 
Tr^viraniu, Bonn, 

Ninth Section. Rural Economy and the Fel&- 
rinary Art, 

Menra. Baron Rougier-la- | chal6n»-09rth»-Mane. 
Bergerie, V 

Michaux, United Statu. 
Braey Clark, London. 
LuUin de Ch&uauvieuz, Geneva. 



Menri. Bchwertz^ Hohenheim, 

Jaubert de Panaa, Perpinan. 
IH) Dombasle, (O.,) RoviXle, 
Gatparin, Orange, 

_. . „ ( Seroerae-le- 

Giroux de Biuareinguet, \ Chfutg^ 

Bonafous, Turin, 
Tenth Section. Anaiemy and Zoology. 

Menra. ProTeotal, MontpeUier, 
Tiedman, Berlin, 
Desmarest, AlforU 
Dnfoar, (L.,) St. Sever, 
Q.aoy, Rochefort, 
Ehrenberg, Berlin. 
IjOBion, Rochefort. 
Jacobaon, Copenhagen, 
Duvernoy, Straeburg, 
Dagktf MontpeUier. 

Eleventh Section. Medicine and Surgery, 

Menra. Orfila, Mareeillet, 
Maunoir, Qeneva, 
Fodera, JtTaplee. 
Hoffland, Berlin, 
Sir Aetley Cooper, Lemdan, 
Panniza, Paoia. 
Prunelle, Ljfone. 
Bretonneaa, Tentre, 



Royal Academy of Fine Arts* 



First Section. Painting. 

ira. Baron Gerard, Vernet, (Boraee,) 

Veroet, (C^ Heein, 

Garnier, Graoet. 

Herscnt, Blondel. 

Bidauld, Ue La Roche, (Paul,) 

Theveoin, Drolling, 

Ingree, Abel de PujoL 

Second Section. Sculpture, 



Mann. Baron Boeio, 
Barney, 
Cortot, 
David, 



Pradf^r, 
Ramey, Jon., 
Nanteoil, 
Ptotitot. 



Third Section. ArehUeeture, 



;. Fercier, 
Fontaine, 
Hayot, 
Vandoyer, 



Debret, 

Lebat, 

Achiliei Leelere, 

Guenepin. 



Foarth Section. Engraving. 

Mewn. Baron Deanoyara, (A.,) Tardiea, 
Galle, Richomma. 

Fifth Section. Musical CompoeUion, 

Mann. Oh^rabini, Anber. 

Le Soenr, Chevalier FaSr, 

Berton, Reieha. 

M. doatremira de ttuincy, Perpetual Secretary, 

Free Aeademieianef (Acad6iniciena libm.) 

. Count de Vaublanc, 
Due de Blacaa, 
Count de Pradel, 
Castellan, 

Count Turpin de Crin£, 
Count de rorbin. 
Viscount de Senonnes, 
Count Chabrol de Volvie, 
Count de Pastoret, 
Viscount Simton. 

Foreign Aeeeeiatea, 

Oamnraeini, Rowu, 
Antoliai, MiUn. 



Menrs. Schinkel, Berlin, 
Rossini, Rome. 
Thorwaldsen, Rome, 
Zingarelli, Naples. 
Count de Cambray-d^Igni, FUrenee, 
Ranch, Berlin. 
Toschi, Parma. 
Meyer-Beer, Berlin, 

Correepondente, 

Menra. R^ga, A*api««k 

Fabre, Florence. 

Roaaspina, Bologna, 

Verdier, Lieborn, 

Jay, Orenoble. 

Debucourt, Ctrenoble. 

Serangeli, TSirin. 

Delasalle. C&a«iiMnl,((Jpper-Marne.) 

Mauduit, St. Petersburg, 

Benvenuti, Florence. 

Richard, Lyons. 

Daneker, Stuttgard. 

Boisser6e, Stuttgard, 

Moreau, Vienna. 

Revoil, -^o"** 

Boguet, Rome. 

Schlick, Copenhagen, 

Nibby, Ronie. 

De St. Mesmin, Dijon, 

Debret, . 

Bruloff, 8L Petersburg, 
Hummel, -■ 
Raiinbach, London, 
Cornelius, Munich, 
Pistrucci, London. 
Spontioi, Berlin, 
Naves, Amsterdam. 
Roques, Toulouse, 
Abadie, AngotUime. 
Majrer, Bergamo, 
Lasinio, Pica. 
Le Moioe, iZoma. 
Obcrbceh, Rome 
Valadier, Roma, 

Tesier, . 

Daussoigne, Liige, 
Klenz^, JAi ich, 
VoaaldaoiaflLondon, 
WWda, London, 
DofiMjlari Aix, 
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Royal Academy of Moral and Political Seiences. 



Firit Section. Philosophy, 

lienn. Baron de Girando, Laromigui^re, 
Coaaint Broaaaaia. 

Edwards, 

Second Section. Morals. 

Meaara. Count de Ceasac, Jouffroy, 
JOunojer, Lakanal, 

Dtox, Lucaa, (Cli.) 

Third Section. LegisUaioH^ PubUc Law, Juris- 

jnrvdencs, 

Ifeaara. Dannou, Dupin, 

Count Merlin, Due de Baasano, (Maret) 
B^renger, Count Simeon. 

Fourtli Section. Political ami Statistic Economy, 

Measra. Count Sieyee, 

Prince Talleyrand, 
Count de Laborde, (Alex.,) 
Baron Dupin, (Cb.,) 
Villerm^, 
Comte, (Ch.) 

Fifth Section. Oeneral and Philosophical History, 

Bieaara. Marquis de Paatoret, Baron Bignon, 
Count Reinhard, Guizot, 

Naodec, Mignet 

M. Comte, Ptfrpttiud Secretary, 

Free Academicians^ (Acad^mieiena librea.) 

Meaan. Feuillet, 

Due de Broglie. 

Benoiston de Cli&teanneaf, 

Blondeau, 

Baron F6Uz do Beanjonr. 

Foreign Associates, 

Meaara. Lord Brougham, London, 
Ancillon, Berlin. 
Living8ton,(Ed.*) JVaia Tork, 
Simonde de Sismondi, Oeneva, 
Schelling, Munich, 



Correspondents. 

Section of Philosophy. 

Meaara. Jacquemont, Paris. 
Privoet, Oeneva. 
Esqutrol, Paris. 
Pricbard, Bristol, 

Section of Morals. 

Meaara. De FeDenberg, Hofm^. 
Ordinaire, Besai^on. 
Chalineis, Edvnburg. 
Bergery, Meii. 
Julius, Berlin. 
Hoerne do Pommeoae, Paris. 

Section qf Legislation. 

Meaara. Proud'hon, 2>tMii. 
Savigny, BerRn. 
Baron Gr^nier, (O.,) Atom. 
John Auatin, London, 
KluberL FrankforL 
Count Berller, Dijon. 

Section of Political Seonomy, 

Messra. Baron Storch, St. Petershwrg. 
auetelet, Brussels. 
Paasy, Oiaors, 
James Mill, London, 
Hoffman, Berlin. 
Baron de Morogues, La Source. 
Poilitz, Leipsic. 
Jacob, (William,) London. 

Section qf General History, 

Meaara. Am^^ Thierry, VesouL 
Hallam, London. 
Botteck, .FW^Kr^. 
Orioli, Boulogne, 
Ollfried Mttller, GoetUngen, 
Arbanircj Tonneins, 
DeLacroiXf Faience, 



Administration of the Institute. 

Administrative CommiUee. 

Meaara. De Feletz, ) «_ ., -, . - . 

Lebrun l '** French Academy, 

Amanry-Daval, { ^'^ the Academy qf Inn 
Jomard. I *««/*»«»»« ««« Belles- 

„ ' ( Lettres. 



Meaara. Nandet, ( For the Academy qf Moral and 
Villerm*, J PUUical Sciences. 

Theae commissioners are elected for a year and 
are always retSligible. 



Huzard, ) For the Academy qf 
Poinaot, J Seiences. 

Garnier, ( ^'^ ^ Academy qf Fine Arts, 



Conservatory CommiUee. 

Messrs. Baron de Prony, For the Machines. 

Deyeoz, For the Chemical Instruments. 
Becquerel, Conservator, 



Literary Committees of the Institute. 



i^ecidl Committee for the History qf the French 
Language, 

Meaara. Villemain, Perp, See, Boger, 

Ch. Nodier, Campenon, 

I>e Joay, De Pongervilie. 
Droz, 

Coisfliittea of Inscriptions and Medals, 

Meaara. Quatremtee de Unincy, 
Petit Badel, 



Messrs. Raoul-Rochette, 
Hase, 
Ramey, Draughtsman. 

Committee on the Dictionary of the Language of 
the Fine Arts, -^ a ^ 

Messrs. Quatremire de Quincy, Castellan. 
Garnier, fioyot. 

Le Sueur, 



Daoeased sbMe <ha last pablkatioD of the naaias of the mambon. 



20S FsnfCH msrrmm. [F 



But0r§ wfFtmmu. 

Anwnrj Dmral, I«j«ni, . 
Faii-Sadel, 



CtmmHUe afLiUrmrf I afar* , ekarged with 

img mttr the tamtimmatiam^ af tlu AMice* ^ tl« 
Jlfeas«eHr^ •/ the CoOaetiam af tka Magai Or- 
^autwcaa af Frmmae^ mmd af tJU Satarimna af tka 
Oamla amd af Framcay and atker Lahara imimaUd 
ta tka Aemdamjf ^f Inacriftiama mmd Bellea- 
Lattraa. 

. MarqoM de Rutorat, BoiwoiMde, 

Baron Bylveatw de Saejr, M andet, 

Uaoooo, Pkrdenoa, 

Lrtronoe, Bi 



fxMnwttsM ca< <A« Cfa«»i^«tira ^ JfMcaa 
mmd DanmamU mated af tka PrtfatU af tka 
VepmrtwumU am tka Jimeiemt Mammaumta af tka 
Framek Btatanf^ mmd tka Memsmraa ta kajmham 
far tkar freaaramiiam^ maeardimg ta tkm . " 
TimlCinmlmr^tka9ik^JfynL^lSia. 

Donan de la lUlfe, Saoal-RoekBUa, 

Jooiard, Naodet, 

Haae. VmkntrtiKnA^ 

Cbui de Laborde, Gn^iard. 

M. Pevillat, Ltfcvriaa aftka /Mfilafc. 
M. Oirdot, Agtmt mmd CMtf^ tkm 

mttke SeereUrwL 
Didot aad Braihen, PrtaUn ^f tkm Huti' 



To the preceding general view of the celebrated Institute of France, a few 
remarks may be added. 

The entire number, if complete, of the members of the five academies which 
compose the institate, including the free academicians and foreign associates, 
would be two hundred and seventy-two. The number at present, owing to 
some vacancies, is two hundred and sixty-three. On public occasions they 
wear a coat which is dressed with a green embroidery. The number of corres- 
pondents is about two hundred. 

The publications of the institute, including all that has been printed from the 
origin of the institution, and continued under the various names which it as- 
sumed, have been very numerous, and many of them of great value. The fol- 
lowing is an authentic statement on this subject, derived from one of the 
officers of the institute. 

1. Academy of Sciences. 

Volumes published before the JRevolution, or the year 1790. 

Academical Collection, French Part, 16 vols. > qq „^i- 

Do. do. Foreign do. 13 vols. J "^ ^®^- 

Memoir of Science and Art, (English,) 1 ** 

Dumahel, Regiae Scientiarum Academiie Historia, 1 " 

History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 

from 1666 to 1686, 11 " 

History and Memoirs of the same, from 1699 to 1790, 101 
Memoirs presented by different learned men, 
Prizes of the Academy, 
Descriptions of Machines, &c. 
Table of Matter or Index, 



Since 1790. 

Memoirs of the Academy to 1806, 
Memoirs of the same from 1806 to 1816, 
Memoirs of the same since 1816, 
Memoirs from Learned Foreigners, 1st series. 

Do. do. 2d do. 

Basis of the Metrical System, 

225 

2. Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 

History of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
from 1736 to 1808, 50 vols. 

Memoirs of the same (new collection,) volumes 1 — 10, and 
1st of volume 12, 11 « 

Total of History and Memoirs, 61 



11 


u 


9 


u 


7 


u 


14 


u 


184 




6 vols. 


11 


u 


13 


u 


2 


u 


5 


u 


4 


u 



12 vols. 


18 


u 


19 


u 


19 


u 
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Notices and Extracts from the Manascripts, of which the 

first four are of the Ancient Academy, 
Literary History of France, of which the first twelve are of 

the Ancient Academy, 
Collection of the Historians of France, of which the first 

thirteen are of the Ancient Academy, 
Ordinances of the Kings of France, in folio, of which the first 

fourteen are of the Ancient Academy, 

Total of the Publications of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, 129 

3. Academy of the Fine Aets. 
The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 

4. ACADEHT OF MoEAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES. 

The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 

Reports of prizes decreed by the two last named academies, 6 vols. 

5. The French Academy. 
This academy has published little besides its celebrated Dictionary in 2 vols. 

It appears from the foregoing, that the publications of the entire institute, 
comprising all the academies, amount to 372 volumes. Some of the academies 
have also several volumes in course of preparation or in the press. This is 
particularly the case with the Academy of Sciences. 

It is probably impossible to obtain all the earlier volumes published by 
several academies, especially that of sciences. It is not difficult to obtain the 
volumes published since the organization of the institute on its present footing ; 
or, indeed, those which have been published since 1795. The cost is usually 
at about ^4 per volume.* 

There is probably no other body in the world which has done so much to ad- 
vance the cause of literature and science as this celebrated institute. The 
volumes of its several academies, contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
although they also contain much that cannot be thus characterized. 

Although there has not been wanting in every period of the history of the 
institute the employment of intrigue, and sometimes the influence of the gov- 
ernment, in order to procure the admission of men, whose talents and attain- 
ments were far from being such as to entitle them to a place in this distin- 
guished assemblage of learned men, yet it has always possessed a large number 
of members of great talent and profound erudition. There is at present a large 
number of men of this character in this literary body. There are, however, 
many men in France who merit a place in the institute who are not members, 
and many of whom, it is probable, will never be members of it. 

A history of the Institute of France, of a moderate length, and written by 
one possessing the requisite talents and knowledge, would be a very important 
work. Something of this kind has been attempted, but neither very satisfac- 
torily nor very completely. 

I will only add that the institute renders great service to the country, by ex- 
amining and reporting upon, with great care and ability, the questions which 
the government submits to it from time to time. In this way it has oflen 
guided the legislation of the country on questions of great moment. 

* The MeMra. Didot, publisbera and booksellers at Paris, have, for several years, been the printers for 
the institale. Shoald any one desire to purchase any of the volumes publinhed by any of the academies of 
the institute, be would do well to address Modi. AnL Pingardf Employi d VlmtUut Royal de Franee^ who 
will do all that can be done to piocure them. 
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LIST OP THE NAMES OP THE PROTESTANT FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



FBB&XJ 
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EzpLANATioiri. — A. B. C. standi for the American Board of CommistioMra for Foreign Misiioos; 
A. B. B.f American Baptist Board; A. E., American Episcopal Missionary Society; A. W. F., Western 
Foreign Missionarj Society; A. M., American Metliodist Episcopal Missions; F. W. B^ Free Will 
BaptiMt Missions of the United States; C. M., British Church Missionary Society ; L. M., London Mis- 
sionary Society; G. P. S, Gospel Propacation Society; W. M., British Wesleyan Methodist Society; 
L. J. S., London Jews Society ; G. M., Glasgow Missionary Society ; C. S., Church of Scotland Missions ; 
£. B. M., British Baptist Missionary Society; 6. B. M., General Baptist Missions; S. M. S., Scottish 
Missionary Society ; (J. B., United Brethren ; F. M., French Missionary Society ; R. S., Rhenish Mi»- 
■ionary Society} G. M. S., German Missionary Society; B. M., Berlin Missionary Society; S. M., Se- 
rampore Missions. H. L stands for Northern India; W. L, for Western India; S. 1., for Southern India. 
S A. I., for Sandwich Islands ; S. A., South Africa. The last capital letters in the line, indicate tbo 
Society. 

The list is not so complete as we could have wished to have made it. We resorted to all the 
sources of information within our reach, but most documents of this sort are defective or imperfect, 
owing in pnrt, to the constant changes in missionary stations. We regret that the managers of the 
United Brethren's Missions do not publish the entire names of their missionaries. In some other eases, we 
have been obliged to content ourselves with the surname only. We have prefixed the name of the 
territory or country, except where the station is so important that there could be no misapprehension. 
We have seen no recent report of the Netherlands Missionary Society. They sent out, a few years sinee. 
a number of missionaries to the Indian Archipelaco. A large portion of them have become connected 
with the government, and have regular charges. Their names, as far as we could learn thom, are Kam, 
Beidel, Schnary, Hellendoorn, Finn, Heimering, Varick, Wentink, Jungmiehel, and Le Brunn. The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, support a large number of clergymen in Canada. The greater part 
are, however, connected with parishes, and they are not included in our list. We may, hereafter, as we 
find opportunity, publish a more complete list. Editob. 



Namet. 

Abbott, Elisha L. 

Abbott, 

Abeel, David 
Addis, W. B. 
Adf er, John B. 
Adfey, W. 

Albrecht, 

Alexander, Wm. P. 
Allen, David O. 
Alloway, William 
Anderson, A. W. 
Anderson, G. F. 
Anderson, William 
Andrews, Lorrin 
Aplhorp, George H. 
Arbousset, T. 
Arrhbell, James 
Arms, Wm. 
Armstrong, John 
Armstrong, Richard 
Atkinson, Tbeopb. 
Ayliff, John 



Raker, Henry 
Bailey, Beiij. 



A. 

iStadofM. SoeUtjf, 

Telin^as, a. b. B. 

Jamaica, £. B. m. 

China, a. b. c. 

Coimbalocr, 8.1. l.m. 
Smyrna, a. b. c. 

Nellore, Ceylon, C. M. 
Hopedale,Labrador, d.b. 
Kapaa, sa. i. a. b. c. 
Ahmednuggur,w.i.A.B.c. 
Trelawiiey, Jamaica, l.m. 
Caldwell, Liberia, a.b.b. 
Digah, N. I. £. b. m. 
Pacaltsdorp, s. a. l. m. 
Lahainaluna, sa.i. a. b. c. ' 
Varaiiy, Ceylon, A. B. c. 
Morija, S. Africa, f. m. 
Rechuanas, s. a. w. h. 
Sumatra, a. b. c. 

Rriiish Guiaoa, c. m. 
Waialuku, sa. i. a. b. c. 
Rethelsdorp, s. a. l. m. 
Caffres, S. Africa, w. m. 

B. 

Cotlayain, s. i. c. m. 

Collayam, s. i. c. M. 



Railey, John 
Railey, Jos. 
Baldwin,Dwight,M.D. 
Ballantine, Henry 
Ranks, M. 
Barclay, W. C. 
Rariero, S. 
RarfT, Cbas. 
Rarker, Geo. 
Barnes, Dan. 
Rarnstein, — ^ 
Rarrett, W. G. 
Rarry, J. 
Rartoii, . 

Raylis, 

Raus, — — 
Rayne, » 
Reard, G. 
Reddy, Henry 

Reck, 

Reighlon, Thomas 

Renham, 

Renjamin, Nathan 
Rennie, John 
Rernau, J. H. 
Relts. W. K. 
Rigelqw, Russell 
Biggs, Joseph 



Tsantsaban, s. a. 


L. 


M. 


Cotta, Ceylon, 


c 


M. 


Sandwich Inlands 


,A. b 


. C. 


Rombay, 


A. b 


C. 


Anguilla, 


w. 


M. 


Serampore, 


s. 


M. 


Burishol, v. i. 


8. 


M. 


Huaheine, Soc. I 


. I.. 


M. 


1'heopolis, s. A. 


L. 


M. 


Oneidas, 


A. 


M. 


Romeo, 


R 


. S. 


Jamaica, 


L. 


M. 


Jamaica, 


W. 


M. 


Liberia, 


A. 


H. 


Jamaica, 


K. B. 


M. 


Lichtenau,Greenl'd, u 


.B. 


Antigua, 


U. 


B. 


Rahama, 


w. 


M. 


Patna, v. i. 


K. B. 


M. 


Nain, Labrador, 


U. 


B. 


Pinang, 


L. 


M. 


Upper Canada, 


W. 


M. 


Greece, 


A. B. 


c. 


Lovedale, s. A. 


G. 


M. 


Rarbad<jeS/ 


C. 


M. 


Jamaica, 


C. 


M. 


Wyandots, 


A. 


M. 


St. Vincent, 


W. 


M. 
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Biffler, 

Biiderbeck, John 
Bing^ham, Abel 
Bingham, Hiram 
Bird, Isaac 
Bishop, Artemas 

Bisseux^ Isaac 

Blackman, C. 
Bleby, Heary 
Bliss, Asher 
Bliss, Isaac 

Bliu, 

Blyth, G. 
Boaz, Thomas 
Bobart, Henry B. 
Boeaboff, ■ ■ 
Bohmer, — 
Boggs, Geoi^e W. 

Bonaty, 

Bourne, Alfred 
Boutwell, William T. 
Bowyer, James 
Boyce, W. B. 
Box, William 
Branslone, -— 

Brauetf 

Briddon, J. 
Britten, H. B. 
Bridgman, E. C. 
Bridgoell, W. 
Brooks, John 
Brown, Alfred N. 
Brown, Nathan 
Brown, W. 

Brownell, 

Brownell, John 
Browning, Thomas 
Browolee, John 
Brackner, Gotilob 
Bruner, — 
Bryant, Horatio 
Burchell, Thomas 
Burrows, John 
Burton, — 
Burton, J. 
Bushyhead, Jesse 
Butrick, Daniel S. 
Buyers, William 
Buzacott, Aaron 

Byington, Cyras 



\ 



Cadman, J. 
Caemerer, A. F. 
Calthorp, Charles 
Cameron, James 
Campbell, Colin 
Campbell, James R. 
Campbell, John 
Campbell, William 
Cantlow, — 
Carrill, David 
Cannam, John 

Cardy, 

Carey, William 
Carbore, Joseph J. 
Casalis, Eugene 
Carver, Robert 
Chamberlain, Wm. 
Case, William 
Chalmers, W. 
Champion, George 
Christie, George 
Cherry, Henry 

VOL. IX. 



St. Kitt% u. B. 

Chittoor, 8. 1. L. M. 

Ojibwas, A. B. B. 

Honolulu, 8A. I. A. B. 0. 

Bey^Toot, a. b. c. 

Kailua, SA. i. ▲. b. c. 

Wagenmaker Val- 

ley, s. A. F< M. 

Madras, c. m. 

Jamaica, w. M . 

CaltaraugusIndians,A.B.c. 

Sandwich Islands, a. b. c. 

St. Jan, u. B. 

Hampden, Jamaica, s m.s. 

Calcutta, L. M . 

N. Zealand, c. m. 

St. Thomas, u. b. 

Surinam, v, b. 

Ahmednuggur,w.i. A.B.c. 

Shiloh, s. A. u. B. 

Negapatam, s. i. w. m. 

Leech Lake,Ojib. a. B. c. 

Howrah, v. i. g. p. s. 

Caffres, s. a. w. h. 

Jamaica, w. h. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Gnadenthal; s. A. u. B. 

Tobago, w. M. 

Nevis, w. M. 

Canton, China, a. b. c. 

Caltura, Ceylon, w. m. 

Cuttack, India, o. B. m. 

New Zealand, c. m. 

Shans, Laos, a. b. b. 

Cuttack, India, g. b. m. 

Bahama, w. m. 

Malta, w. M. s. 

Kandy, Ceylon, c. h. 

Buffalo River, s . A. L. m . 

Samarang,Java, ^.b,m. 

Antigua, u. B. 

Athens, a. e. 

Jamaica, e. b. m 

Jamaica, w. m. 

Bahamas, £. b. m. 

Nevis, w. M. 

Cherokees, a. b. b. 

Brainerd,Cherok's, a.b.c. 

Benares, n. i. l. m. 

Rarotonga,Hervey I. l.m. 

Eagle Town, Choc- 
taws, A. b. c. 

C. 

St. Bartholemew^s, w. m. 

Vepery, s. i. g. p. s. 

Vepery, s. I. g.p. s. 

Cape Town, w. m. 

Beilary, s. i. l. m. 

Northern India, A. w. f. 
Kidderpore, 9. i. L. m. 

Bangalore, s. i. l. m. 

Jamaica, E. b. m . 

Polynesia, w. M. 

Cape Town, l. m. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Cotna, N. I. E. B. M. 

Cawnpore, N. I. g. p. s. 

Morija, s. A. f. m . 

Madras, w. m. 
Willst'n,Cherok's, a.b.c. 

Upper Canada, w. m. 

Chumie, s. a. g. m. 

Zoolahs, s. A. A. B. c. 

Cape Town, l. m. 

Southern India, a. b. c. 



Clark, Ephraim W. 

Clarke, 

Clauder, 

Clay, 

Clemens, — - 
Clough, Benjamin 
Clough, William 
Coaies, — ^ 
Cockran, W. 
Coan, Titus 
Coleman, — — 

Gollis, 

Comslock, G. S. 
Conde, Daniel T. 
Cope, Edward 
Cook, Edward 
Coombes, V. D. 

Coriett, 

Cooper, — - 
Coriett, John 
Coultart, — 
Cowan, John 
Crane, Nathaniel M. 
Crawford, Selh 
Crisp, Edmund 
Crocker, William G. 
Crofts, J. 
Crooks, William 
Crosby, Benjamin 
Cross, W. 
Crus^, W. 
Cryer, Thomas 
Cullingford, J. 
Currie, James 
Curtis, T. 
Curtiss, Chandler 



Daniel, Ebenezer 
Davenport, R. B. 

Damns, 

Darling, David 
Davis, John 
Daumas, Francis 
Davies, Evan 
Davies, John 
Davis, W. J. 
Day, Samuel S. 
Dean, William 
Dibble, Sheldon 
Dickinson, James T. 
Deer, 

De Fries, 

Dent, Edmund 
Dixon, Henry L. 
Dixon, John 
Doty, Elihu 
Dove, Thomas 
Drew, W. H. 
Duff, Alex.. D. D. 
Dug more, Henry 
Duncan, Peter 
Dwight, H. G. O. 
Dwight, Robert 
Dyer, Samuel 



Eckard, James R. 
Eckel, Alfred 

Eder, 

Edmondson, J. Jr. 
Edney, J. 
Edwards, Edward 
Edwards, John 
ElUot, Charles 

34 



Lahainaluiia,BA. i. A. b. c. 
Jamaica, B. B. m . 

Cherokees, u. B. 

West Indies, w. m • 

Groenekloof, s. a. a. b. 
Colombo, Ceylon, w. M. 
Antigua, w. M. 

Tobago, u.B. 

Red River, N.Amer. cm. 

Hilo, SA. I. A. B. G. 

Antig^iia, o. b. 

Jamaica, u. b. 

Arracan, A. B. B. 

Sandwich Islands, A. b. c. 
Southern India, a. b. g. 
Nisheth Bath, s. A. W. M. 
Tanjore, s. i. g. p. 8. 
Jamaica, w. H. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Jamaica, w. M. 

Jamaica, E. B. M. 

Carroh Hall, Jam. 8. M.8. 
Southern India, a. b. c. 
Upper Canada, w. m. 
Corobaconum, K. I. 8. i. 
Liberia, a. b. b. 

Bahama, w. h. 

Jamaica, w. ■. 

Sierra Leone, w. m. 

Polynesia, w. m. 

Cairo, c. ■• 

Ne^patam, s. i. w. ■. 
St.lSuslatius, w. M. 

Upper Canada, w. ^. 
Jamaica, W. H. 

West Cherokees, a. b.b. 

D. 

Colombo, Ceylon, x.b.h. 
Bankok, Siam, a. b. b. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 

Burder^8Point,Tahiti,L.M. 
Creeks, a. b. b. 

Bechoounas, s. a. f. h. 
Pinan^, L. M. 

Hawei8Town,Tahiti, l.m. 
Caffres, 8. a. w. m. 

Telingas, A. B. b. 

Bankok, Siam, a. b. b. 
Lahainaluna,8A.i. a. b. c. 
Singapore, A. B. c. 

Kisnnagur, n. i. c. h. 
Frederickstahl, Green- 
land, u. B. 
Madras, c. m. 
West Indies, c. M. 
Nassuck, w. i. c. M. 
Java, A. B. c. 
Maccarthy I., w. A. w.m^. 
Madras, l. u, 
Calcutta, c. 8. 
Caffres, 8. A. iv. m. 
Jamaica, w. m. 
Constantinople, A. B. c. 
Madura, s. i. a. b. c. 
Pinang, L. M. 



E. 




Madura, s. i. 
Trinidad, 
St. I'homas, 
Barbadoes, 


A. B. c. 

C. H. 

U. B. 

W. M. 


Jamaica, 
Lily Fountain, s. 
Bechuanas, 8. A. 
Qjibwas, 


W. M. 

A. W.M. 

W. M. 

A. M. 
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Elliott, William 

Ellis, 

Ellit, J. D. 
Emenon, John S. 
Eonis, Jacob 
Evans, John 
Ewald, F. C. 



Fairborn, W. 
Farman, S. 
Farrar, C. P. 
Faugbt, G. S. 
Felvus, J. 
Fidier, William 
Fink, J. C. 
Fjellstedt, Peter 
Fletcher, Joseph 

Flood, 

Forbes, Cockran 
Foster, — • 
Fox, W. 
Freeman, J. J. 

Freyiag, 

Fritsch, 

Fullayer, 

Fyvie, Alexander 
f>vie, WiUiam 



Gardner, — 
Gartside, B. 
Gebet, — 

Genth, 

George, John 
Giddy, Richard 
Gilmtb, James 

Glitsch, 

Goadby, John 
Gobat, Samuel 
Gogerly, Daniel J. 
Gogerly, George 
Goodell, William 
Gordon, John W. 

Graff, 

Graves, Allen 
Green, Jonathan S. 
Greenway, W. 
Greenwood, J. 

Gregory, 

Grieves, E. 

Grillich, 

Grout, Alden 
Grflner, C. L. 
GuUck, PeterJ. 



The Paarl, s. ▲. l. h. 

Jamaica, u. b. 

Cbitpore, v, i. x. b. m . 

Waialua, sa. i. a. b. c. 

Java, A. B. c. 

Malacca, l. h. 

Tunis, L. J. 8. 

F. 

Pariri, N. Zealand, cm 
Jerusalem, l. j. s 

Nassuck, w. i . c. m 

Baddagame,CeyloD, c. h 
Adtigua, w. m 

St. Vincents, w. m 

Akyab, Arracan, 8. m 
Smyrna, c. m 

Trinidad, w. m 

Jamaica, x. B. h 

Kaawaloa, 8A. i. a. b. o 
West Indies, w. m 

Bathurst, w. A. w. m 
Madagascar, L. h 

Hebron, Labrador, u. b 
Shiloh, 8. A. n. b 

West Indies, w. m 

Surat, H. I. L. M 

Surat, K. I. L. H 

O. 

Jamaica, x. b. h. 

Montserrat, w. m. 

Bethany, s. a. b. m . 

Enon, 8. A. u. B. 

Point Pedro,Ceylon, w.ic. 

Hottentots, w. m. 

Wyandots, a. m. 

Hopedale,Labrador, u. B. 

Cuttack, India, o. b. m. 

Abyssinia, c. m. s. 

Matura, Ceylon, w. H. 

Calcutta, L. H. 

Constantinople, A. b. c. 

Viza^patam, 8. i. l. m. 

Surinam, u. b. 

MalcolmPaith,w.i. a.b.c. 

Waialuku, sa. i. a. b. c. 

Agra, R. I. 8. M. 

Jamaica, w. m. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Demerara, w. h. 

( New Herrnbut, Green- 
( land, u. b. 

Zoohlas, 8. A. A. B. c. 

Mangalore, s. i. o. m. s. 

Koloa, 8A. I. A. B. c. 



H. 



Haddy, Richard 
Haeberlin, John 
Haensel, Chas. L. F. 
Hall, Alanson C. 
Hall, Sherman 

Halibeck, 

Halter, 

Haman, 

Hands, John 

Haodt, John C. 

Hanson, 

Hardey, Samuel 

Hardey, 

Hardinr. 

Henxly, Robert 
Harnson, Thomas 



Hottentots, 8. A. 
Calcutta, 
West Indies, 
Madura, s. i. 



w. M . 

CM. 
A. B. C. 

Ojibwas, A. B. c. 

Gnadenthal, 8. A. u. b. 

Edohj s. a. u. b. 

Jamaica, u. b. 

Bellary, s. i. l. m. 
Wellin^on Valley, 

N.S.Wales, cm. 

China, a. x. 

South India, w. m. 

St. Thomas, u. B. 

West Indies, w. m. 
Colombo, Ceylon, w. m. 

Sl Christopben, w. m. 



I 



Hartman. 

Haywood, Samuel 
Hawkins, R. 
Herzberg, — 
Hebard, Story 
Hebick,S. 

Hegele, 6. 

Henn, — 
Helm, Henry 
Henderson^ Alx. 
Henry, William 

Herbrich, 

Heyer, 

Hildner, Fred. 
Hill, Micaiah 
Hill, J. H. 
Hinckle, M. Senior 
Hinckle, M. Jr. 
Hitchcock, Henry R. 
Hobbs, John 
Hoch, 

Hodge, Matthew j 

Hodge, J. 
Hodson, W. 
Hodson, Thomas 

Hoffman, 

Hotsington. Henry R. 
Holliday, Albert L. 
Homes, Henry 
Hope, Matthew B. 
Horn, J. 
Homabrook, — — 

Homie, C. G. j 

Hornby, — 
Houston, Samuel R. 
Howard, Hosea 
Howe, James 
Howell, William 
Hughes, Josiah 
Hutchings, Samuel 



Surinam, v. b. 

Berbice, l. m. 

St. Christophers^ w. m. 
Labrador, u. B. 

Beyroot, a. B. c. 

Mangalore, s. i. o. m. 8. 
Karass, Asiat. Rus- 



sia. 



6. M. 8. 



Ifarer, — 

Irion, J. L. 
Isenbera^, C. W. 
Ives, Mark 



Natn, Labrador, u. b. 

Caledon Instit. s. a. i.. m. 

Honduras, x. b. m. 

RobyTown.Tahiti, l.m. 

New Herrnbut, Green- 
land, V, B. 

Borneo, r. b. 

Syra, c. m. 

fferhampore, h. I. i.. m. 

Athens, a. x. 

Upper Canada, w. m. 

Upper Canada, w. m. 

Kaluaaha, sa. i. a. b. g. 

Polynesia, w. M. 

St. Kilt's, u. B. 

SU Thomas in the 

East, Jamaica, L. h. 

Antigua, w. H. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Bangalore, s. i. w. m. 

Shiloh, 8. A. V, B. 

Batticotta,Ceyli»D, a.b.c 

Nestorians, a. b. g. 

Constantinople, A. b. c 

Singapore, a. b. c. 

Bahama, w. m. 

St. VincentSp w. m. 

Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 
sia, 6. M. 8. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Scio, A. B. c. 

Rangoon, Birmah, a.b.b. 

Berbice, l. m. 

Cuddapah, 8. i. L. M. 

Malacca, l. m. 

Oodooville,CeyloD, a.b.c 

L 

( Fredericksthal, Green- 
I land, u. B. 

Nazareth, s. i. g. p. s. 

Abyssinia, c. m. 

Sandwich Islands, a.b.c 



Jackson, 

Jackson, William C. 
Jacobs, — 
Jamieson, Jesse S. 
Jeffrey, T. 
Jenkins, Thomas 
Jetter, J. A. 
Johns, David 
Johnson, Stephen 
Johnson, Thomas 
Johnson, William 
Johnston, Thomas P. 
Jones, Edward J. 
Jones, Daniel 
Jones, David T. 

Jones, tevan ) 

Jones, J. T. 
Jones, Peter 
Jones, W. H. 
Judson, A., D. D. 
Junghans, — — 



J. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Trebizond, A. b. c. 

Surinam, u. B. 

Northern India, a. w. f. 
St Martins, "w. m. 

Bechuanas, 8. a. w. m. 
Smyrna, c. m. 

Madagascar, l. m. 

BankoK, Siam, A. B. c 
Shawanees, A. m. 

Kansas, A. m. 

Trebizond, A. B. C 

Cuddalore, 8. 1. 6. p. s. 
Tallygunge, n. i. o. p. s. 
Red River, N. A. c m. 
Valley Towns, Cher- 

okees, a. b. b. 

Bankok,Siam, a.b.b. 
Upper Uanada, w. m. 
Riingpore, b. i. s. m. 
Mauiiiiein,Birmah, a.b.b. 
Sl Croix, u. £. 



J 



I 



1837.] 



Kavfer, G. F. 

Keil, 

Kenyoo, Daniel 
Kerr, D. 

Ketley, Joseph 

Kilne, Thomas 
Kincaid, Eugenio 
King, Jonas, d. d. 

Kingabory, Cyrus \ 

Kitchingraan, James 
Kisitling, G. A. 

Kleint, 

Xlose, — — 
Knap, J. G. 
Knaus, — ^ 

Knibb, 

Knight, Joseph 
Knorpp, John C. 

Kochte, 

Koblhoff; J. C. 
Kolbe, G. H. 

Kogel, 

KOoig, C. L. 

KOmer, 

Kramer, C. 
Krant, 

Kreis, -^ A. 

Krackeberg, H. C. 
Kunatb, — 

Lacroix, A. F. 
Ladd, Daniel 
Lafon, Thomas, M. d. 
Lambrick, Samuel 
Laing, 

Lang, J. 

Lanneau, John F. 
Lawrence, John 
Lawrence, J. J. 

Lebman , 

Leechman, John 
Lehman, — — 
Leihner, J. C. 
Leiholdt, John 

Lemmertz, 

Lemue, Prosper 
Leonard, Owen 
Leslie, Andrew 
Leslie, Thomas 
I^wis, W.J. 
Leybum, Geora^e 
Lieder, J. R. T. 

Light, 

Lindley* Daniel 
Liok^, John 
Lisk, Alexander B. 
Lockwood, H. 
Longbottom, W. 
Lowndes, Isaac 
Lowrie, John C. 
Lockenback, — > 
Luckhoff, — 
Lund. — 
Lundoei^, — 

Lutring, 

Lykins, Johnston 
Lyman, David B. 
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K. 

Knapp's Hill, s. a. l. m 
St. Thomas, u. b 

Berbice, l. h 

Jamaica, w. m 

Georgetown, Dem- 

erara, l. h 

Negombo, Ceyk>n, w. m 
Ava, Birmah, ▲. b. b 
Athens, a. B. c, 

Pine Ridge, Choc- 
taws, A. B. c 
fiethelsdorp, s. a. l. m 
Sierra Leone, c. H 
St. Thomas, u. b 
Barbadoes, u. b 
Wupperthal, s. A. R. M 
Okkak, Labrador, u. b 
Jamaica, x. b. m 
Nellore, Ceylon, c. h 
Benares, c. m 
St. Kitt's, u. B 
Tanjore^ G. p. s 
Philipolis, 8. A. L. M 
Lichtenrels, Green- 
land, u. B 
Madschar, Asiat. 

Russia, o. H. 8 

Okkak, Labrador, u. b 
Boschesfeld, 8. A. L. m 
Bethany, s. a. b. m 

Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 



sia, 



O. M . 8 



.Ktshnagur, n. i. c. m 
Hopedale,Labr«dor, u.b 

L. 

Kidderpore, N. i. L. h. 

Cyprus, A. B. c. 

Sandwich Isl. A. b. c. 

Colta, Ceylon, c. m. 

Burnshill, s. A. o. m. 

Karass, Asiat. Rus- 
sia, O. M . 8. 

Jerusalem, a. b. c. 

Digah, K. I. E. B. M. 

Madura, sa. i. a. b. c. 

Frederickstahl, Green- 
land, u. B. 

Serampore, 8. h. 

Groenekloof, 8. a. u. b. 

Mangalore, H. i. G. m . 8. 

Wupperthal. 8. A. b. m. 

Groenekloof, 8. A. u. b. 

Molilo, 8. A. F. M. 

Dacca, b. i. 8. m. 

Monghyr, ir. I. K. B. m. 

West Indies, 8. M. s. 

Smyrna, l. J. s. 

Scio, A. B. €. 

Cairo, c. M. 

Tobaffo, u. B. 

Zoolans, 8. A. A. B. c. 

Burdwaa, B. i. c. h. 

Cberrapooiyee,-B.i. 8. m. 

China, A. x. 8. 

Madras, w. m. 

Corfu, L. H. 

Loodiana, N. i. a. w. f. 

Delaware Indians, u. b. 

Stellenbosch, s. a. r. m. 

Lichienfels,Greenl'd, u.b. 

Nain, Labrador, u. b. 

£iim, 8. A. u. B. 

Skawanees, a. b. b. 

Hilo, 8A. 1. A. B. c. 



Lyons, Lorenzo 

Macbriar, John 
Mack, John 
Mackay, W. 8, 
Mackintosh, L. 
Maer^ fidward 
Manzie, — 
Marsh, Cutting 
Marshman, J., d. d. 
Marsh man, J. C. 
Mason, Francis 
Mather, R. C. 
Mault.Charles 
May, C. T. 
M'Leod, D. C. 
Mead, Charles 
Medhurst, W. H. 
M'£wen, James 
Meigs, Aenjamin C. 
Meisner, — 

Mehlhose, 

Melville, John 

Menzel, 

Merrick, James L. 
Merrill, Moses 
Messer, J. G. 

Meyer, 

Mever, —— 

Miksch, 

Miller, William 
Mirans. James 
Mitchell, James 
Moffat, Rob. 

Mohne, 

Monro, John 
Monroe, William C. 
Moore, James 
Moore, W. 
Morgan, John 
Mornardt, — — 

Morrisfa, 

Morse, William 
Mortier, J. 
Morton, W. 
Muhlbauser, J. G. 

MQller, 

Mailer, 

Mailer, Theodore 
Mundy, George 
Munger, Sendol B. 

Mantzer, 

Murray, T. 

Muzzy, Clarendon F. 

Myloe, William 

Naohaus, — 
Nesbit, Robert 
Nevins, Elbert 
Newton, John 

Newby, 

Nicolayson, John 
Niven, Robert 
Norton, Thomas 
Nott, Henry 
Noyes, 

Oakley, W. 
Oncken, J. G. 
Orsmond, J. M. 



Palmer, Marcus < 



Hawaii, ia. i. a. b. c. 

M. 

Macarthy Isl. w. A. w. h. 
Serampore, s.ii. 

Calcutta, c. 8. 

Allahabad, h. i. i.. M. 
Sierra Leone, w. m. 
West Indies, w. m . 

Stockbridge Ind's, a. b. c. 
Serampore, 8. h. 

Serampore, 8. m« 

Tavoy, Birmah, a. b. b. 
Benares, L. m. 

Nagercoil, 8. i. L. m. 
Jamaica, c. h. 

Cherokees, A. K. 

Neyoor, 8. i. L. h. 

Canton, l. h. 

Northern India, A. w. F. 
Tillipally, Cevlon, a. b. c 
Uopedare,Labrador, u.b. 
Licntenau, Greeal'd, u.B. 
Haukey, 8. A. L. M. 

Hebron, Labrador, u. b. 
Persia, a. B. c. 

Otoes d& Omaha ws, a .b.b. 
Uitenhage, 8. a. l. m. 
Groenekloof, s. a. u. b. 
S4. Jan, u. B. 

N« Fairfield, u. c. u. b. 
Naffercoil, 8. i. l. ■. 
Berbice, L. H. 

Poonah, W. Ind., 8. m. 8. 
Latiakoo, s. a. l. m. 
Antigua, u. B. 

Grahamstown, 8.A. L. M. 
Hayti, a. b. b. 

Gorruckpore, N. i. c. m. 
Monghyr, v. i. E. B. M. 
Purin, N. Zealand, c. M. 
Okkak, Labrador, u. B. 
Antigua, u. B- 

West Indies, C. M. 

St. Vincents, w. m . 

Howrah. n. I. o. p. 8. 
Trinidad, c. M. 

Lichtenau,Greenrd, u. B. 
St. Croix, V. B. 

Cairo, C. M. 

Chinsurah, H. I. L. M. 
Bombay, A. B. c. 

Antigua, 

Jamaica, w. h. 

Southern India^ a. b. c. 
Liberia, A. B. B. 

N. 

Gnadenthal, 8. A. u. B> 
Poonah, w. i. 8. m. s. 
Java, A. B. c. 

Northern India, a. w. f. 
Antigua, u. B. 

Jerusalem, L. J. 8. 

Caffres, s. a. o. h. 

Allepie, s. i. c. H. 

Hanaey city, Tahiti, l. h. 
India, f. w. b. 

O. 

Kandy, Ceylon, c. m. 
Hamburg, A. B. B. 

BogueTown,Tahiti, l.h. 

P. 

Fairfield, Ark. Cher- 
okees, A. B. £. 
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Palmer, Sanud 
Parker, BenjamiD W. 
Parker, Peter, h. d. 

Parkes, 

Parry, J. 

PaMavant, 

Paterson, Jamee 
Paul, John 
Pearce, Georjge 
Pearce, WiHiam H. 
Pease. Loreoao W. 
Peet, Joseph 
P^ilisier, 6. P. 
Penney, C. 
Peane}*, James 
Pennock, Thomas 

Pensel, 

Percival, Peter 
Perkins, Justin 
Perry, J. M.S. 
Pettm, G. 
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Pfander, C. G. 

Plulip, John, D. u 

Philhpo, 

PhiHips, 

Philp, John 
Piffard, C. 
Pilley, James 
Pitman, Charles 
Piatt, George 

Planner, 

Pleiffer, 

Poor, Daniel, D. O. 

Popp, 

Porter, Edward 
Porter, Joseph 

Potter, William \ 

Powers, Philander Q. 
Preece, James 
Pritchard, 6eor?e 
Pugh, T. 



^uant, — — 



Raban, John 
ftabone, Stephee 
Ramsey, Wm. 
Ralhbone, J. 



\ 



I 



RatCra}', Charles 

Rayner. M. 
Read, Holiis 
Reed, Alansoa 
Reid, John 

Renkewitz, 

Reynolds, Robert V. 
Richards, William 
Rithey, M. 

Richler, 

Rickseeker, 

^'^gS^f Elias 
Rib, A. 

Rabebolm, C. C. 
Rae, James 
Robbtns, — >*^ 
Rohbios SamueS P. 
Robertson, J. X d. d. 
Robinson, Charles 
Robinson, W. 
Robson, Adnm 
iloclgersoD, John 



Caffres, s. ▲. w. m. 

Kaneohe, sa. i. a. b. c. 

Canton, a. b. c. 

West Indies, w. m. 

Sahebgunj, n. i. a. m. 

Surinam, u. b. 

Berhampore, N. i. l. m. 

Upper Caaada, w. m. 

Calcutta, c. B. M. 

Calcutta, K. B. M. 

Cyprus, A. B. c. 

Coltavam, s. i. c. m. 

Caleclon, s. a. f. m. 

Bahama, w. m. 

Calcutta, E. B. M. 

Jamaica, w. m. 

Jamaica, u. b. 

Jaffna, Ceylon, w. m. 

Nestorians, a. b. c. 

Ceyton, a. b. c. 

Madras, c. m . 

Shoosha, Asiat. Rus- 
sia, 6. H. s. 

Cape Town, l. m. 

Jamaica, x. b. m. 

India, f. w. b. 

Demerara, w. M. 

Kidderpore, B. i, z.. m. 

Jamaica, w. m. 

Hervey Island, l. m. 

Borabora, Soc. I. l. h. 

St. Jan. u. B. 

JamaUca, u. B. 

Ba(iicotta,GeyloB, a.b.c. 

St. Croix, u. b. 

Chicacole, s. i. jl. m . 

Northern India, a. w. f. 

Creek Path, Cher^ 

okees, A. b. c. 

Broosa,A8ia Minor, a.b.c. 

Puriri, N. Zealand, c. m- 

WilksHarbor,Tahitl, l.m. 

Bahama, w. «. 

West Indies, s. b. m. 

R. 

Freetown, w. A. cm. 

Polynesia, w. m. 

Bombay, a. b. c. 

Barbadoes, w. m. 
Orange Field, £s- 

sequebo, l. m. 

Demerara, ly. m. 

Bombay, a. b. c. 

Bankok, Siam, a. b. b. 

Bellar>',«. 1. l.m. 

Jamaica, j^. 5, 
Gorruckpore, h. i. c. m! 

Lahaina, sa. i. a. b. c. 

St.yincenls, w.m. 
New Hermhut, 

Greenland, u. b. 

Jamaica, u, n. 

Argos, Greece-, a. b. c. 
Ashantees, w. a. o. m. 

Barripore, n. 1. s. m. 
Gonhatty, Assam, s. m. 

Jamaica, v. b. 

Sumatra, a, b. c. 

Athens, a. k. 

Bankok, Siam, a. b. c. 

Calcutta, s. m. 
Port Elizabeth, s. A. l.m. 

Marquesas, t. m. 



Rogers, William S. 
Rosen, D. 
Rolland, John 
Uollin, David B. 

Ross, John } 

Ross, John 
Rowden, J. 



Saas, Christopher 
Samuel, P. 
Sanders, W. 
Sandys, Timothy 
Satchell, W. 
Sawyer, David 
Scharracks, — — 
Schauffler, Wm. G. 
Shaw, Barnabas 

Schick, 

Schlenker, C. F. 
Schlienz, C. F. 
Shepstone, W. 
Schmelen, John H. 
Schmid, Bemhard 
Schneider, Benjamia 
Schneider, £. 

Schmidt, 

Schmidt, — 
Schmitz, ■ 
SchOn, J. F. 
Scholefield, ■ 

Schopman, 

Shrewsbury, W. J. 
Schurmann, J. A. 

Scott, James 



I 



Scudder,JohnM. 

Seccombe, — — 
Seitz, — — 
Selkirk, James 
Seys, John 
Shaw, John 
SbeMou, D. N. 
Shuck, J. L. 
Siers, Hendrkk 
Simon, "—^ 
Simons, Thomas 

Simons, 

Simpson, Alexander 
Simpson, Gbsler, 
Simpson, John 
Simpson, F. C. 
Slater, Leonard 
Slatyer, William 
Smedley, Joseph 
Smith, Eli 
Smith, John 
Smith, Lowell 
Smith, W. 
Smith, W. 
Smylie, H. 
Sonderman, -— 
Soatb^ate, Horatio 
SpaUing, Henry H. 
Sparmeyer, — 
Spaulding, Ephraim 
Spaulding, Levi 

SprOmberg, < 

Stallwonhy, 

Stallybrass, Edward 

Staude, 

Stein, 

Stepney, — ^ 



Northern India, a. w. f. 

Nazareth, s. i. g. f. 8. 

Beersheba, s. a. f. m. 

Creek Indians, A. B. B. 
Fearn Chapel, 

Berbice, l. m. 

Pirrie, s. A. o. ir. 

Jamaica, w. m. 

S. 

Theopolis, s. a. l. m. 
Jamaica, w. m. 

Sierra Leooe,w. A. w.M. 
Calcutta,' c. M. 

Caffres, s. a. w. m. 

Upper Canada, w. m. 
West Indies, w. M. 

Constantinople, A. b. c. 
Cajie Town, w. m. 

Antigua, v» b. 

Sierra Leone, c. m. 

Malta, c. M. 

Caffres, w. M. 

Komaggas, t. A. L. M. 
Mayaveram, s. i. c. M. 
Broosa, a. B. c. 

Shoosha, A. Rus. o. m. s. 
St. Thomas, u. b. 

St. Jan, u. B. 

Surinam, v. B. 

Sierra Leone, c. M. 

Jamaica, u. b. 

£lim, s. A. u. B. 

Hottentots, w. m. 

Benares, l. m. 

West Coast, £s- 

sequebo, l. m. 

Chavaracherry, 

Ceyu>n, A. B. c. 

West Indies, w. m. 

St. Kitts, u. B. 

Cotla, Ceyk>n, c. ic 

Liberia, a. m. 

Bahama, w. m. 

Paris, A. B. B. 

Bankok, Siam, a. b. b. 
Colombo, CeyKMi, S. B. m. 
St. Kitt's, u. B. 

Ava, Birmah, A. B. b. 
West Indies, w. M. 

Blest Town,£imeo, l.m. 
Liberia, A. M. 

Green bland, W.I. s.M.8. 
Trichinopoly, s. i. X.B.M. 
Ottawas, A. B. B. 

Clarendon, Jamaica, l.m. 
Arkansas, Choct. A. B. b. 
Beyroot, A. B. c. 

Madras, I., m. 

Ewa, 8A. I. A. B. c 

Benares, L. m. 

Benares, c. m. 

Sadamahl, n. i. s. m. 
Guadenthal, 8. a. v. b. 
Persia, a. x. 

Rocky Mt. Indians, a.b.c. 
Friedensberg, u. B. 

Lahaina, sa. i. a. b. a 
Oodooville, Ceyl. a. b. c. 
Shoosha, Asiatic 

Russia, G. M. 8. 

Marquesas Isl. l. m. 

Selinginsk, Siberia, L. m. 
St. Croix, D. b. 

Gnadenihal, s. a. u. b, 
W<est Indies, w. m. 
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Stevens, Edwia 
Stevens, Jed. D. 

Stock, 

Stoltz, 

Stottz, 

Stone, C^TUs 
Scott, Ralph 
StQrman, — — - 
Sunday, John 
Sutton, Amos 
Swan, William 
Sybrecbt, 



TalYey, Alexander 

Taylor, 

Taylor, 

Taylor, Joseph 
Taylor, R. 
Taylor, R. B. 
Temple, Daniel 
Terltnden, — 

Teutscb, 

Thomas, James 
Thomas, John 
Thomas, W. 
Thompson, A. C. 
Thompson, J. C 
Thompson, J. C. 
Thompson, J. F. 
'J*hompson, James L. 
Thomson, Wm. M. 
Tbraen, — — 
Thurston, Asa, 

Tietze, F. C. 

Tietzen, — 

Tinker, Reuben 

Tinson, 

Todd, William 
Toyne, Elijah 
Turner, Peter 
Tracy, Ira 
Tracy, William 

Trco, 

Travelli^ Joseph S. 
Trimnell, G. C. 
Trott, J. J. 
Tucker, C. 
Tucker, Ebcr 
Tucker, John 
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Canton, a. b. c. 

Sioux Indians, a. b. c. 
Hebron, Labrador, u. b. 
Gnadenthal, s. A. u. b. 
Enon, s. a. u. b. 

Bombay, a. b, c. 

Triocomalee, Ceyl. w. m. 
Okkak, Labrador, u. b. 
Upper Canada, w.m. 
Cuitack, India, a. b. h. 
Selin^insk, Siberia, l. m. 
St. Thomas, v. b. 

T. 

Choctaws, A. M. 

Jamaica, E. b. m. 

Barbadoes, v. b. 

Bel^aum, s. i. L. m. 

New Zealand, c. m. 

George Town, Dem. l.h. 
Smyrna, a. b. c. 

Worcester, s. A. r. m. 
Elim, s. A. 
Howrah, N. i. 
Polynesia, 
Calcutta, 
Tanjore, s. I. 
Calcutta, 



V. B. 

IV* Bit 

0* He 

O. p. 8. 

C. M. 

L. M. 

mL* j3« C« 

A. B. C. 
U. B. 

A* B* vb 



Ulbricht, 



Van Lingen, — 
Vigis. E. 

Venable, Henry J. 
Vine, John 

Vinton, J. H. 

Voeler, — ^ 

Vos, Ane 



WaddeU H. M. 
Wade, Jonathan 

Wallis, James 

Wftrd, N. M . 
Wawl, F.D, W. 



Guilon, 8. 1. 

Delhi, 

Cyprus, 

Beyroot, 

Anligua, 

Kailua, sa. i. 

Hemel-en*Aarde, 

S. A. U. B. 

New Heitnhat, Green- 
land, u. B. 
Honolulu, SA. I. A. B. c. 
Jamaica, s. b. m. 
Madura, s. i. a. b. c. 
Galle, Ceylon, Vf.M. 
Polynesia, w. m. 
Singapore, A. B. c. 
Soathcrn India, a. b. c. 
Surinam, u. b. 
Singapoie, a. b. c. 
Baddagame, Ceyl. c. h. 
Cherokees, u. m. 
Polynesia, w. M. 
Arlcansas, Choct. A. b. b. 
Madras, cm. 

U. 

k Fredcrickstahl, Green- 
( land, u. B. 

V. 

Graaf's Reinet, 8. a. l. m. 

Demerara, w. M. 

Zoolahs, s. A. A. B. c. 

Trelawney, Jamaica, l.m. 
5 Chummerah, Bir- 
( mah, A. B. B. 

New Fairfield, u. c. 

Surinam, u. b. 

Tulbagh, s. a. l. h. 

W. 

Cornwall, Jamaica, s.m.s. 

Tnvoy, Birmab a. b. b. 
i Mangungu, N. Zea- 
( land. w. M. 

PadaBg,Sumatra, z. b. m. 

SoutlMro India^ A. b. c. 



West, 

White, W. 
Whilehouse, — 
Whiteley, John 



Watkins, James, Polynesia. w. m. 

Wan. C. D. \ George Town, Deme- 

/ rara, l. h. 

Walton, George Salem, s. i. L. m. 

Walton, James Antigua, w.m. 

W^asliburn, Cephas Dwight, Ark.Cher. a.b.c. 
Watson, James Lucea, Jamaica, s. h* s. 

W.Uon.W. I **trw^^'' c. -. 

Wavmouth, ^»- West Indies, W. ■. 

Wehh, Ahner Rangoon,Birmah, a.b.b. 

Wedlock, William Jamaica, w. m. 

Weitbrecht, J. J. Burdwan, it. I. c. M. 

West Indies, W. M. 

5 Mangungu, N. Zea- 
( land, w. M. 

Jamaica, o. B. M. 

5 Mangungu, N. Zea- 
} land, Mr. M. 

Whiting, George B. Jerusalem, A. B. c. 

Whitney, Samuel Kauai, 8A. i. a. b. c. 

Wied, St. Thomas, u. B. 

Williams, Henry Pnih^a, N. Zealand, c. m . 

Williams, John Raiaiea, Sue. Isl. L. H. 

Williams, West Indies. w. m. 

Williams, Loring S. Bethabara, Choc, a.b.c. 

Wim.,„,,w. )"«'Zu':'''''''*-^'c:«. 

Williams, William Tuscarora Indians, a b.c. 
Williamson, Joseph Soory, N. i. x. B. m. 
Williamson, Thomas Sioux Indians, a. b. c. 
Wilkinson, Henry Baihuml, w. A. w. m. 
Wilkinson, Michael Gorruckpore, n. i. c. ir. 
Willard, Erastus France, a. b. b. 
Willmarth, J. M. France, A. B. B. 
Wilson, Alex. E. M. D. Zoolas, 8. A. A. B. C. 
Wilson, Beverley Liberia, A. m. 
~ Waugh-Town,Tah. l.m. 

Northern India, a. w. F. 

Puriri, N. Zealand, c. m. 

Cape Paimas,w.A. a.b.c. 

Bombay, t. M. 8. 

Malta, L. M. 

Steinkopff, 8. A. L. m. 

Ceylon, A. B. o. 

Singapore, L. M. 

(Shoosha, Asiat 
( Kussia, o. H. 8. 

St. Vincents, yn, m. 

( Luk-fo-a-ta, Choc- 
( taws, A. B. c. 

Colinyam, s. i. c. M. 

St. Thomas in the 
amaica, 



Wilson, Charles 
Wilson, James 
Wilson^ John A. 
Wilson, John L. 
Wilson, John 
Wilson, S. S. 
Wimmer, Michael 
Winslow, Miron 
Wolfe, Samuel 

Welters, J. T. 

Wood, J. 

Wood, Joel 



Woodcock, John 

\%r ij -J T I. \ Si- Thomas 
Wooldridge, John j East, J s 

Worcester, Sam. A. Parkhill.ArlLCher. a.b.c. 
Wrav, John 
Wright, Alfred 
Wright, Asher 

WOrthner, J. 



Yate, W. 
Yates, W. 

Young, SamuH 
Youngblood, Wnu 
Yuille, Robert 

Zahn,— 

Zaremba, F. 

Zellner, 

Zetzsche, — — • 
Zippel, — 
Zorn, — 



N. Amsl'm, Berbice, L.M. 

Wheelock, Choc. A. B. o. 

Seneca Indians, a. b. c. 
< Madsc'har, Asiat. 
I Russia, 0. M. I. 

Y. 

New Zealand, 

Calcutta, 

Hoitenlots, 

Java, 

Seliuginsk, Siberia, L. M. 

Z. 

Tulbach, 8. A. 
{ Shoosha, Asiat. 

( Russia, o. M. 8. 

Antigua, v. B. 

Anligua, u. B. 

Barbadoes, v. B. 

Jamaica, u. b. 



c. M. 

£. B. M. 
W. M. 
A. B. C. 



R. M. 
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NOTICES OF N£W PUBI.ICATIONS. 



1. The Greek Testament, with En^Uh 
J)rote$, CfrUieal, Philological^ and Ex- 
egetieal, partly selected and arranged 

from the best commentators, ancient 
and modem, but chiefly original; the 
whole being specially adapted to the 
use of academiced students, candidates 

for the sacred office, and ministers of 
the gospel ; although also intended as 
a manual edition for the use of theo- 
logiecd readers in general. By the 
Rev, 8. T, Bloomfield, D, D., F, & A,, 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland, (Eng,) 
Two volumes, 8vo. Boston : Perkins 
& Marvin, pp. 629, 631. 

Wk are ^lad to announce the publication of 
this Testament. The style of the mechanical 
■execution, and the whole appearance of the 
volumes, are of the most finished character. We 
liave reason to know that the Greek text is 
printed with great correctness. In respect to 
the character and merits of the work^ we here 
x]uote the testimony of Prof Stuart. 

"The tecond edition of this work, recently 
out of press in England, and corrected^ greally 
efdargtdj and considerabiy improved by the 
editor, is the one from which the American 
edition is copied. It contains the original Greek 
of the New Testament, from the text of llobert 
Stephens, with such critical marks and anno- 
tations as will inform the reader what alterations 
have been since made, and the judgment of the 
•editor what value should be attached to them. 
The notes, which are very numerous, are 
printed beneath the text on each page ; so that 
-the convenience of the student is thus consulted. 
They are drawn from a great variety of sources, 
ancient and modern, as well as from the author's 
own mind. Previously to the publicaiion of 
•this work, Dr. Bloomfield published a Recentio 
Synoptiea of commentators on the New Tes- 
tament ; a work not unlike to Poole's Synopsis 
CrUtconany excepting that it brtngB the account 
of critical remarks dowu to the time in which 
4he author wrote. By the composition of such 
a work, Dr. B. most have been peculiarly 
prepared to make annotations of his own on the 
New Testament. His other studies also have 
contributed to render him a learned and mature 
•Greek scholar. 

" The title-page, as copied above, shows the 

?3nerai plan and object of the work. The 
reface to the second edition states, that the 
editor has not only consulted commentaries 
more extensively than before, but looked throueh 
the works of the earlier reformers, both on the 
■continent of Europe and in Eni^land, in order 
to gather their views of particular texts of 
Scripture. The punctuation of the text, the 
marginal references or parallels, etc., have all 
Ibeeo the subject of special attention, and will be 



found to be improved. Notes which discuss the 
subject of true readings, and also that of Greek 
idioms, have been enlarged. The additions to 
the exegetical notes are veiy numerous; illus- 
trations from the classical writers, and partic- 
ularly from Josephus and Philo-Judaeus, (for the 
most part original,) have been incorporated with 
them. A short introdu/tiionf literary and critical, 
to all the books of the New Testament is given \ 
the quotations from the Old Testament are 
more amply exhibited and discussed 5 and 
remarks on the most difficult passages have 
been much more amply made than in the first 
edition. 

"At the close are two very useful Indexes; 
the one of the principal Cheek words and phrases 
commented upon in the course of the notes; 
and the other of special and imnortant maUers 
which are treated of in the same." 

We may here remark that intelligent laymen, 
as well as clergymen, will find Dr. JBloomfield's 
Notes of great utility as a guide in the study of 
the New Testament. 

2. Reports and Proceedings of the Stct^ 
tistical Society of London. 

We have received the reports and the monthly 
papers of this society, from its commencement, 
in 1835. The association was established for 
the purpose of procuring, arranging, and pub- 
lishing " facts calculated to illustrate the condi- 
tion and prospects of society." The subjects to 
which its attention is directed, are, I. Economi- 
cal statistics, embracing, 1. The statistics of the 
natural productions and the agriculture of na- 
tions ; 2. Of manufactures ; 3. Of commerce 
and cun-ency; 4. Of the distribution of wealth. 
II. Political statistics, furnishing, 1. The facts 
relating to the elements of political institutions, 
the number of electors, jurors, etc. 2. The sta- 
tistics of national expenditure, and of civil and 
military establishments. III. Medical statistics, 
under three subdivisions, including population. 
IV. Moral statistics, comprehending, 1. The 
statistics of literature; 2. Of education ; 3. Of 
religious instruction and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions; 4. Of crime. The great objects of the 
society seem to be prosecuted with a commen- 
dable degree of intelligence and zeal. 

3. j2 Historical View of the CouneU of 
JV\ce, with a Translation of Docu- 
ments* By the Rev. baac Boyle, A. M. 
Boston : James B. Dow. 1886. pp. 62. 

The publisher of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius Pamphilus, (translated by the Rev. 
G. F. Grus<^,) being about to furnish another 
edition of the work, requested Mr. Boyle to 
translate certain documents relating to the cele- 
brated Council of Nice, which assembled A. D. 
324, the year immediately following thai at 
which the history of Eosebius terminates, lir. 
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Boyle, perceiving that the documents would be 
better understood, if preceded by a short and 
connected view of the origin of the Arian con- 
troversy, and of the proceedings of the Council 
of Nice, has accordingly prefixed such a view. 
This historical sketch is written with candor 
and fidelity. The translation of the documents 
seems to be exceedingly well done. 

4. Jhaugural Address hrfore the Trustees 
of JVewark College, Del, delivered 
April 26, 1836. By the Mev. R, S. 
Mason, D. D., President, pp. 27. 

The object of Dr. Mason, in this Address, is 
to point out the fitness of a collegiate course for 
4be improvement of the mind and the advance- 
ment of knowled^. The proper training of the 
mind, it is remarked, requires, 1. The regula- 
tion and discipline of its several faculties and 
powers ; 2. The furnishing of it with as broad a 
foundation as possible for the erection of an ex- 
tensive superstructure of learning and wisdom ; 
and 3. The inculcation of those sound principles 
by which the acquisitions of the mind may be 
most correctly, most judiciously, and most use- 
fully employed. These topics are happilv and 
ably illustrated. We are glad to see such sen- 
tences as the following ; ** The student is to be 
taught, that unless bis knowledge have con- 
tinual reference to the immortality of the soul, 
to the glory of God, the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, and his own spiritual as well as tem- 
poral advancement, its acquisition may prove 
worse than vain, it may prove a curse both to 
himself and lo his race.'' 

5. An Inaugural Discourse, delivered at 

Williams College, Sept. 15, 1836. Sy 
Mark Hopkins, President of the Col- 
lege, pp. 31. 

We have read this Address with much sat- 
isfaction. Though on a subject — education — 
which some men are disposed to regard as 
jejune and unprofitable, yet there is a freshness 
and originality in many of the remarks and 
illustrations, which will well repay the attention 
of the most fastidious reader. If our limits 
would at all permit, we would erladly copy a 
number of passages. President Hopkins con- 
siders that a wise system of education will 
regard man, first, as possessed of a body which 
is to be kept in health and vigor; second, as 
possessed or intellectual faculties whose object 
IS truth ; third, as having faculties whose object 
is beauty ; fourth, as possessed of a moral 
nature, the object of which is goodness 3 and 
fifth, as susceptible of the influence of habit. 
Some striking remarks are found under the 
third and fifth heads. From these general con- 
siderations, the author proceeds to consider how 
far the course pursued in our colleges is adapted 
to attain the ends mentioned, and to meet the 
wants of the community. In so doing, he an- 
swers the objections tlial colleges destroy physical 
vigor; that they are not practical; that they 
do not keep up with the spirit of the age ; that 
they are aristocratic 3 and that they do not 
teach manners. The Address closes with ex- 
pressing the earnest desire that the college may 
continue to be, what it has been, in its happy 
influence on the great interests of revivals of 
religioD, and of muiions to the heathen. 
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or 



tf Clergfmtn omd StwdenU in TkeoUgff. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON, at 44, Cooff. Wtotlmp, Maine, Nor. 
18, 1831. 

SAMUEL WOOD, D. D. ct. 85, Cong, Bokswm, New 
HamfMbira, 0«c 94, ISM. 

ELIJAH PAINE, aC ». Cong. W. Boylaton, ManaehoMtU, 

Sept. 14, 1886. 
WILLIAM O. TRA8K, aC 98, Bftpdit, Lloflolo, MaM. OeU 

10. 
LEMUEL LE-BARRON, at. 80, RochMter, Man. Oct. 
ABEL CONANT, f7nit. Lwmlmter, Man. D«e. 6. 
JOSEPH GRAFTON, aC 79, BapUat, NewtOD, Man. Dw. If. 

JESSE nSHER, at. S9, Windham, Conneetieut, Sept. 88, 

1838. 
REUBEN lYES, Clieafain, Conn. Oct. 14. 

JOHN R. McDOWALL, at. 88, Pi«a. N«w Torli Citj, New 
York, Dee. 14, 1888. 

IRA CONDIT, at. 65, Proa. Oeorcetown, PennajlTuila, Od. 
84, 1886. 

OUYER BBALE, Bfeth. Bnttimon, MaiylvMl, Dm. 88, 18881 

LUTHER RICE, Baptiat, Edfdleld Dtatiiet, Sooth Carollns, 
Oct. 26, 1886. 



JOHN MeOEE, at. 72, Meth. Smith Co. Tmoanee, Jolj It, 
1836. 

JAMES ALLEN, Meth. Mamlllon, OUo, Oct 87, 1888. 
JOHN H. EELLS, Pica. Elyrla, Ohio, Dec. 7. 

WhoU number in the aboot fiat, 16. 



AGES. 



SUMMARY. 



STATES. 



FromSOtoSO. 1 Maine 1 

SO to 40 a NewBAmpahire 1 

40 60 1 Mauachotetta 8 

60 60 1 Connecticut 8 

60 70 1 New York 1 

70 80 8 PennajPlvaitia 1 

80 W 9 Maryland 1 

Nolapedlled 6 SouihCarollna 1 

— Tenneaaee.... I 

Total 16 Ohio 8 

Sum of all the age* apeci- — 

fled 686 Total 16 



Arerage age. 



59 6-10 



DENOMINATIONS. 

DATES. 

Congrepitional 8 

Methotliat Eplaeopal 8 1886. July 1 

Baptiat 8 September 8 

Unitarian 1 October 6 

Prflwbyterian 8 November 1 

Notapecified 8 December 8 



Total. 



16 ToUl If 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



WILLIAM DAVENPORT, Cong. ord. peator, Perry, Maine, 

Oct. 19, 1836. 
JAMBS THOMPSON, Cong. ord. evanjr. Perry, Me. Oct. 19. 
ISAAC CARLTON, Cong ord. evanr. Perry, Me. Oct. 18. 
JOHN HAVEN, Cong. ord. erang. York, Me. Dee. 14. 

JOSEPH LORING, Cong. inat. paalor, Lebanon, New Hamp* 

ahlre, Oct. 12. 1836. 
WILLIAM JOHN NEWMAN, Cong. ord. partor, Strathan, 

N. H. Nov. 9. 
ELISHA ROCKWOOD, Cong. inat. paator, Svanaey, N. H. 

Not. 16. 

JOEL S. GRAVES, Baptist, ord. eTan. Pittaferd, YennoDt, 

Aujr. 18, 1836. 
L17C1UB F. CLARK, Cong. ord. enui. Yu Oct. IS. 
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SETH RtfWeU CoDr- or 






BUBUNOatHG, Bapilil, Drd. puuc, 



JOaE% MreBH. Pn. lu, pulor. W.urrUJg, 


















lLEXANl)t:R B. HcCOBSLB, PiM. Ifd. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

FEBRUARY, 1837. 



THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OP GENEVA, (Switzerland.) 

Founded hj tbe Evangelical Society of Geneva. 

The followiog communication has been received by the Secretary of the American Edacation 
Society, for publication. 

The first thing that appeared necessary to effect the object of the Evan- 
gelical Society, was to found a school for theology, in which students might 
be instructed in the orthodox doctrines of the Reformation, instead of those 
Unitarian opinions which are now spread so extensively in Geneva and 
throughout France. 

,The Evangelical Society effected this in the year 183L Their school reports 
five professors, — 

Rev. T. H. Merle d' Aubione, Pres. of the school and Prof, of Theol. Hist 
Rev. L. Ganssen, Professor of Doctrinal Theology. 
Rev. A. Gall AND, Professor of Practical Divinity. 
Rev. S. Preiswerk, Lecturer of the Old Testament 
Rev. S. Pilet, Lecturer of the New Testament 

The report of the school for 1836, was presented by Rev. T. H. Merle d' 
Aubign^, on the 2d of June ult We offer a few short extracts of that report 

Friends of the School. 

The reverend gentleman, on presenting the report, read to the meeting 
various testimonies of Uie interest and affection felt towards the school, which 
he had received from America^ England^ Holland^ Germany^ Switzerland and 
DroTice. 

** Yoar school," writes one of the devoted friends to the spread of the gospel 
in France, ''your school is the centre of your labors; it is the most important 
part of your undertaking; it is that which, under present circumstances, can 
perhaps be done but by you alone ; it is that which most recommends your 
society to strangers ; and which, as it appears to me, is one of the necessities 
created by that awakening of religious feelings, which we witness." 

•The reverend gentleman, afler reading some other extracts, added a few 
words : *' It is, gentlemen, a most touching circumstance, and one that fills ns 
with much joy, to see the churches of the Reformation thus giving us these 
valuable testimonies of their brotherly feelings towards us. They have under- 
stood that our cause is theirs, and theirs ours. They have seen that, weak and 
unworthy successors though we are of Calvin and Beza, yet that, united with 
our dear fellow-countrymen of ages long gone by, not only by the ties of the 
same faith, but of the same views of church discipline, the very end of our 
existence, as a society, is to maintain, as far as our means and weakness will 
allow us, the precious heritage of the faith once delivered to the saints, of the 
light of evangelical truth, of the Christian virtues and Christian graces trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, and thus to prevent the. church, led and nourished 
by them, from being separated by the corruption of its doctrines, from the other 
reformed churches. 

VOL. IX. 35 
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Students who have left (he SehooL 

Since the last report, two students, M. M. Martin and Dandet, have passed 
their great examination, and have been ordained ministers, with the laying on 
of hands of the pastors of the Established Reformed Church of France. Twelve 
who had studied either in part or altogether in the school, are now actively 
employed in' the Lord's vineyard. They have therein, different stations and 
different vocations, but all, as we hope, preach with one heart, the same salvation. 
Some are pastors of the Established Reformed Church, and one is curate of a 
pastor of that church. Others again, are pastors of new flocks, the members 
of which were previously all Roman Catholics ; and others, without having any 
definitive charge, are engaged in the work of evangelists. Lastly, there is a 
twelfth who is gone out as a missionary to preach the name of Christ in India. 
Thus, gentlemen, in all the ends which this institution has proposed to itself 
there is but one pervading motive — a real Catholicism. God has been pleased 
to imprint this character on our school : our sole end is, by the grace of God, 
to form ministers to preach the word; but, when formed, we leave them to 
employ Uiemselves in that branch of the ministry to which their heavenly 
Master shall be pleased to call them. 

Theological Students and their l&udies. 

If we compare our theological institution with those in the universities of 
Germany, England, or the seminaries of the United States, the number of oar 
students will doubtless appear but small. But if we look at our institution as 
but newly established, and if we view it with reference to our present circum- 
stances, or even in proportion to analogous institutions of our own country, we 
shall understand that, in this respect idso, we have many thanks to render to 
God. 

We have, at present, ten students in the Theological School ; twelve in the 
preparatory; — twenty-two in all, beside four who are studying to prepare 
themselves to enter, and one who is preparing to pass his great examination. 

The coarse of lectures for the past year, embraces the following subjects, — 

Doctrines of Christianity. 

Morals of Christianity. 

Hebrew. 

Exposition of the Old and New Testaments. 

Critical examination of the Bible. 

History of Theocracy, Church History, Archeology. 

Homilies, Polemical Divinity. 

The students have shown very great attention and application, and the exam- 
ination on the various subjects, which has taken place annually, at the school, 
after Easter, conducted on paper, has proved perfectly satisfactory. 

Private meetings, confined to the students, have taken place in the evening, 
at the houses of Uie different professors. 

The atteinpts of preaching which have been made 'by the students, prove 
their progress in that department. Their compositions have been rendered 
▼ery interesting, firom the practical Christianity with which they were im- 
pressed, and the knowledge of the word of God, for which they were 
remarkable. 

With the design of providing for pressing wants, or to improve themselves 
in the work of evangelists, meetings for edification have been held by the 
students, in places more or less distant from the town. 

Lastly, under the grace of God, our students have made great progress in 
serious depositions and in feeling the high dignity of their calling. 

Expenses of the School, 

During the existence of the school for the two first years, the donations were 
very considerable. The following are the receipts and expenses of the last 
three years, — 

1833, £368 1^34, £784 1835, £360 
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The surplas of the year 1834, above the other two years, is accounted for by 
the receipt of two extraordinary donations. One of £ 200 from a friend of the 
gospel in Geneva, and another of £ 212 from a friend to the gospel in America. 
But if these two extraordinary sums are subtracted, there remains a balance of 
£ 372 for that year, whence it appears that the average annual receipts of the 
school for these three years, may be reckoned at £ 360. 

On the other hand, the expenses of the school are £ 800 a year : the figures 
speak for themselves. It is evident, that if the receipts continue in their 
present proportion, the school must fail for want of support. But, whence 
comes this diminution which we have noticed during the three last years? 
During this period, two other societies have been formed and nursed in the 
bosom of the parent society, both of them excellent societies, viz.-H)ne Ibv 
selling Bibles (colportage)^ and another for evangelization. 

These societies have justly engaged the attention and interest of the friends 
of our society; and many of our subscribers have divided their donations 
amongst them all. 

Yet, gentlemen, at what moment more than the present, is there so much 
need of our school ; at a moment when, of two venerable institutions analogous 
to our own, established in two neighboring countries, one is expiring from want 
of pupils altogether, and the other has but one.^ Will not believers, therefore^ 
support our school, counting as it does twenty-two students, whose hearts are 
set upon Christ? Let not a single penny be withdrawn from societies so 
valuable as those of colporlage and evangelization ; but, at the same time, let us 
call your attention to the necessities of the school, for, would it not be a 
singular means of advancing evangelization, to withdraw our support from 
institutions especially designed to form evangelists ? and that too, at a moment 
when we are told on all sides, that the great obsta^ile in the way of evangelization^ 
is a deficiency of ministers suitable to the work. It would be like digging up the 
foundations of a tower, under the fantastic notion of carrying them away, to 
add to the height of it— Let us call to mind the words of our Lord : "These 
things ought ye to have done and not have left the others undone." Matt, 
xxiii. 23. 

Since the above report of 1836, several piously disposed youths have pre- 
sented themselves for entrance into the school. The majority of pupils in the 
school, being children of the poor, it was necessary to supply them with money j 
and these stipends amount to £24 p«r annum. 

This support has been granted only to those whose hearts, as far as man can 
judge, are really turned to God. 

The Christians of Geneva are too few, to sustain expenses so large as are 
those necessary to support the students and professors' expenses (be it ob- 
served), not for Geneva, but for the church in general. 

It is for this reason, that we say to our fellow-christians beyond the seas ; 
*<Come over and help us." Acts xvi. 9. 

The above communication was accompanied by the following letter : — 

Parisy October 12, 1836. 

Rer. Dr. Cogiwell, Secretary American Education Society. 

Rev. awd dear Sir,— I transmit to you the accompanying letter, which 
the Rev. Mr. Merie d' Aubign^, president of the new school of theolo^^ at 
Geneva, has addressed to you, and which he has requested me to forward. I 
know not what use you can make of it, inasmuch as you are restrained by your 
eharter, as it is believed, from undertaking to do any thing for foreign countries. 
Perhaps a knowledge of the claims of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and 
especially of the Theological School under its care, might lead some of the 
liberal Christians in Boston, to do something to aid that institution, througd the 
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mediam of the Foreign Evangelical Society at New York, of which the Rev. 
Prof. Proodfit, o( the New York University, is the Corresponding Secretary. 
That society, it appears to me, is the proper organ for communicating aid from 
the American churches to the important seminary at Geneva ; and I cannot hut 
hope that something efficient may be done. You will see from the letter of 
Mr. Merle d' Aubign^, that the prospect of that institution is in the highest 
degree encouraging, as well as that its wants are very pressing. Indeed, it 
ought to be endowed by the churches in our country. A more important 
enterprise could hardly be undertaken. 

I take the liberty of correcting a statement which Mr. Merle d' Aubign^ 
makes in regfard to the Missionary Institution in this city. It was true, that, at 
the time when the Geneva Evangelical Society held its last annual meeting, (in 
the summer,) there was but one student in the mission-house here. But the 
number has since increased to ntne, and several have been refused. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Robert Baird. 



The Theological School at Geneva, is vastly important to the interests of 
Evangelical religion in that country, and it ought to be sustained either by 
Christians there or abroad. There can be no question on this point. It is 
probable that the Christians at Geneva will contribute to this object more and 
more every year. Such have been the operations of benevolent efforts in this 
country. Till this shall be the case to a much larger extent than at present, 
the school at Geneva muat receive assistance from abroad. And the churches 
in this country ought to bear their part — perhaps more may be expected, indeed 
ought to be expected from them. The method of rendering assistance, men- 
tioned by the Rev. Mr. Baird, is undoubtedly the best that can be adopted. 
The Foreign Evangelical Society, whose centre of operations is at New York, 
is established for purposes of this kind, and is the right channel through which 
to afford the assistance desired. We have confidence in the society, and would 
warmly commend it to the patronage of the Christian community. Should any 
of the friends of Zion in New England, be disposed to aid in promoting the 
cause of Evangelical religion in Geneva, they have now a favorable opportunity 
to do it ; and probably their contributions could never be more seasonably ren- 
dered, than at the present time. We are authorized to say, that any contribu- 
tions made for this purpose, if sent to John Tappan, Esq. or Messrs. Edwards & 
Stoddard, Boston, will be forwarded to the Foreign Evangelical Society at New 
York, and thence transmitted to the Evangelical Society at Geneva, for the 
objects stated in the report of the Rev. Mr. Merle d' Aubign^. 

"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." "To do good and to communi- 
cate, forget not ; for with such sacrifices, God is well pleased.'^ 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 



THE CRIBS OF THE HEATHEN; 



OR, 



Their Spiritual Wants : a reason wliy Christians 
should observe the last Thursday of February 
as a season of fasting and prayer. 

▲ddnn«d to Miolstera of the OMpel In the United States 
of America, by Dr. Scudder, Miaafamary at Cejion. 

BeloTed in the Lord. 

I RKJOiCE to look away occasionally 
from the scenes of darkness with which I am 
surrounded, and take a view of my native 
land. It is, indeed, a delightsome land ; a 
land enjoying more of the pure rays of 
heavenly lignt than any other under 
heaven. For fifteen years I have been 
watching your movements, and as year after 
year has rolled away, have rejoiced to wit- 
ness your exertions for the earth's redemp- 
tion. You are engaged in a blessed work ; 
a work in which our divine Master rejoiced 
to spend his life. May grace be given you 
to prosecute it with more and more zeal, 
and while thus engaged, may you go for- 
ward praying with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance. On this latter sub- 
ject, the subject of prayer, I wish at this 
time to address you. If the conversion of 
the world delayeth, the want of a proper 
spirit of prayer will be the grand reason of 
it. And is there no want here ? If we are 
to judge from the outward appearance, 
there is. If this spirit were prevalent, it 
would manifest itself by such a sense of the 
misery of a perishing world, as to constrain 
Christians to attend our monthly and other 
concerts of prayer. Their very happiness 
would be identified with their attendance. 
Now does this obtain ? If my information 
is correct, to a very great extent it does not. 
Perhaps it manifests itself in no case more 
marked, than in the neglect of the Annual 
Concert of Prayer for the Colleges ; a con- 
cert held for the express purpose of praying 
that God will pour out his Spirit upon their 
young men, and qualify them to become 
laborers in his vineyard. And why is this ? 
Have those who neglect it, no proper 
idea of the immense extent of the need of 
such laborers ? This appears to be the case, 
if I may judge from a letter which one of 
your number, a friend of mine, not long 
since wrote me. " Few in this country," 
says he, " are wilting to believe that the 
heathen are so debased and wicked as they 
really are. They have an idea that tliey 
are ignorant, but still are innocent, and that 
a merciful God would not punish innocent 
beings." That those who entertain' such 
sentiments should very extensively attend 



the concert of prayer to which I just made 
reference, is not to be expected. 

The want of a general observance of this 
day, induced me, not long since, to come to 
the following determination. " Resolved, 
in divine strength, that in view of the want 
of spiritual laborers for this Eastern world, I 
will write to the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States of America on the subject 
of the observance of the Annual Concert of 
Prayer for the Colleges." I cannot but 
rejoice that I made this resolution, as I 
shall have an opportunity to furnish you 
with a number of facts, calculated, I trust, 
to counteract the evil which obtains from 
embracing the sentiments expressed in the 
letter of my friend ; and which will, with 
the divine blessing, enable you to induce 
those who embrace them to set themselves 
to pray for a perishing world. I need 
hardly add, that when a proper spirit of 
prayer prevails, it will be followed by cor- 
respondent exertions to promote the cause 
for which they pray. 

That the heathen are both " debased and 
wicked," I will now proceed to show ; and 
this principally from the testimony of 
others. 

" It is by no means unnatural," says Mr. 
Mill, the celebrated historian of India, ** for 
the religion of a rude people to unite op- 
posite qualities ; to preach the most harsh 
austerities, and at the same time to encour- 
age the loosest morality. It may be a mat- 
ter of controversy, to what degree the 
indecent objects employed in the Hindoo 
worship, imply depravity of manners ; but 
a religion which subjects to the eyes of its 
votaries the grossest images oi sensual 
pleasure, and which ascribes to the supreme 
God an immense train of obscene acts, 
which has these engraved on the sacred 
cars ; pourtrayed in the temples and pre- 
sented to the people as objects of adoration ; 
which pays worship to the Toni and the 
Lingum, cannot be regarded as favorable to 
chastity ; nor can it be supposed, when, to 
all these circumstances, is added the insti- 
tution of a number of girls attached to the 
temples, whose business is dancing and 
pollution, that chastity is a virtue en- 
couraged by the religion of the Hindoos." 

Mr. Mill adds, that " naked Fakeers, who 
travel in pilgrimage about the country, 
swarm around the principal temples." 

Again he adds, " All European witnesses 
have been struck with the indelicacy of the 
Hindoos. The gross emblems and practices 
of their religion are well known. To the 
indecent prayers in their sacred books and 
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the practices which they descnbe both 
exceedingly numerous and exceedingly 
gross, we can here only allude ; but the 
whole section may be seen in Halhed*s 
Gentoo Law. Both the writings and con- 
versation of the Hindoos abound with pas- 
sages which are shocking to European ears. 
Even in the popular and moral work en- 
titled Hetapadesa, there are parts which 
Dr. Wilkins, your learned and amiable 
librarian, could not translate ; although he 
remarks, that a Hindoo lady, from grosser 
habits, might hear them without a blush." 
Mr. Ward, in speaking of heathen temples, 
says, " The temples for the worship of the 
Lingum are innumerable. The greater 
number of images in stone, are those of the 
Lingum. At Benares is one which six men 
can hardly grasp. In connection with what 
Mr. Ward says I would observe, that there 
is one of these shocking images at Ke- 
damaly, a celebrated bathing place near 
Tillipally, so large that it probably would 
take fifty people to carry it. 

Adverting to the general immorality of 
the temple worship, Mr. Ward says, 
" Many of the practices in the presence of 
the Hindoo idols in the very midst of their 
worship, are so dreadfully obscene, that I 
am persuaded even the lowest London mob 
would not suffer the actors to escape with- 
out marks of their disapprobation ; and yet 
the Hindoos expect nothing less than 
heaven for these works of merit. A great 
number of the Hindoo saints live in a state 
of perpetual intoxication ; nor do the Brum- 
hucharees, who follow the rules of the 
Tintra Shasters, and practice unutterable 
abominations under what they call the 
forms of religion, ever doubt whether these 
acts are meritorious, and capable of raising 
the person to heaven. Though I have 
drawn away the veil from some of the 
scenes, yet the Christian public must give 
me credit respecting the rest, for they are 
so intolerably gross, that they cannot be 
fully dragged into public view. Even 
women of the town have worship performed 
in their filthy abodes by Brahmins, from 
which they expect rewards in a future 
state ; so completely absent from the Hin- 
doo mind is the Christian idea of purity of 
heart, and of the necessity of this, in order 
to approach God. "There are several 
stories in the Pooranas, respecting the 
origin of the Lingum worship ; three of 
which I had translated, and actually inserted 
in this work, leaving out as much as pos- 
sible of their offensive parts, but in correct- 
ing the proofs, they appeared too gross, even 
when refined as much as possible, to meet 
the public eye. It is true I have omitted 
them with some reluctance, because I wish 
that the apologists for idolatry should be 
left without excuse, and that the sincere 
Christian should know what those who 
wish to rob him of the Christian religion 
mean to leave in its stead." 
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From these abominable stories, temples 
innumerable have arisen in India, and a 
Lingum placed in each of them and wot' 
shipped as a god. These temples, indeed, 
in Bengal, and many parts of Hindoostan, are 
far more numerous than those dedicated to 
any other idol ; and the number of the 
daily worshippers of this scandalous image, 
even among the Hindoo women, who make 
the image with the clay of the Ganges 
every morning and evening, is beyond 
comparison, far greater than the worship- 
pers of all the other gods put together.'* 

Soneret, in speaking of the temples, 
throughout India, says, ** They are covered 
with tigures for the most part very obscene, 
representing the lives, victories, and mis- 
fortunes of the gods." Again, in those dedi- 
cated to Siva, in which the Lingum is the 
principal figure, he says, ** The ceilings as 
well as the other parts are covered with 
obscene figures." 

Mr. Stirling, describing the black pagoda 
in the neighborhood of Juggernaut, says, 
" The human figures sculptured are gener- 
ally male and female in the most lewd and 
obscene attitudes." Again, when describ- 
ing other temples near Juggernaut, he 
says, **that the courts which surround 
them, are strewed with figures of the 
Lingum ; that the walls are covered with 
carvings of dancing nymphs, and with 
forms of the idols, Mahades and Paruvathe, 

fene rally in the most obscene attitudes, 
n the environs," he adds, "is a large 
figure of the Lingum, forty feet in height, 
formed of a single shaft of stone, situated 
partly in a subterraneous vault and part 
rising into the centre of a great tower, 
which is said to have been built, round 
what Mr. Stirling calls * this impure and 
degrading object of worship, after it had 
been set up and consecrated.' " 

Mr. Ward, in describing the religious 
festivals, says, *' As soon as the well known 
sound of the drum is heard, calling the 
people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, 
and almost tread one upon another, and 
their joy keeps pace with the number of 
loose women and the gross obscenity of the 
songs. Gopalu, a Pundit, employed at the 
Serampore printing-office, and a very re- 
spectable man among the Hindoos, avowed 
to a friend of mine, that the only attractions 
on these occasions, were the women of ill 
fame and the filthy songs and dances ; that 
these songs were so abominable, that a man 
of character, even amongst them, was 
ashamed of being present ; that if even he 
(Gopalu) remained, he concealed himself in 
a corner of the temple." He added, <* that 
a song was scarcely tolerated which did not 
contain the most marked allusions to un- 
chastity, while those which were so abom- 
inable, that no person could repeat them 
out of the temple, received the loudest 
plaudits. All this is done in the very face 
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of the idol ; nor does the thought, ** Thau 
God seest me" ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a 
large town, I have seen men entirely 
naked, dancing with unblushing effrontery 
before the idol, as it was carried in tri- 
umphant procession, encouraged by the 
smiles and eager gaze of the Brahmins. 
Yet sights even worse than those, and such 
as can never be described by the pen of a 
Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers 
and in the public roads to thousands of 
spectators at the Doorga festival, the most 
popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with 
libations to the gods so powerful, as to pro- 
duce general intoxication. I have more 
than once been filled with alarm as this 
idolatrous procession has passed my house, 
lest my children should go to the windows 
and see the gross obscenity of the dancers. 
What must be the state of morals in a 
•country when its religious institutions and 
public shows, at which the whole popula- 
tion is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry 
the multitude into the very gulf of de- 
pravity and ruin." 

Again, " When the crowd assemble be- 
fore their temples, it is to snter upon orgies, 
which destroy every vestige of moral feel- 
ing, and excite to every outrage upon 
virtue." 

Again, ** There is scarcely any thing in 
Hindooism in which a learned man can 
delight or of which a benevolent man can 
approve, and I am fully persuaded that 
there will soon be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that this opinion will be, that 
the Hindoo system is the n^ost puerile, 
impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry 
that was ever established on earth." Again, 
**How shall I describe the unutterable 
abominations connected with the popular 
superstition. I have witnessed scenes 
which can be clothed in no language, and 
have heard of other abominations, practiced 
in the midst of religious rites and in the 
presence of the gods, which, if they could 
be described, would fill tber Christian world 
with disgust and horror. Men are suffi- 
ciently corrupt by nature without any out- 
ward excitements to evil in the public 
festivals, nor have civil or spiritual terrors, 
the frowns of God and governbrs united, 
been found sufficient to keep within re- 
straint the overflowings of iniquity. But 
what must be the moral state of that 
country, where the sacred festivals, and the 
very forms of religion lead men to every 
species of vice." 

'* These festivals and public exhibitions 
excite universal attention, and absorb, for 
weeks together, almost the whole of the 
public conversation ; and such is the enthu- 
siasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country seems to be thrown into a 
ferment ; health, property, time, business, 



every thing is sacrificed to them. In tfak 
way are the people prepared to receive 
impression from their national institutions. 
If these institutions were favorable to virtue, 
the eflects would be most happy ; but as in 
addition to their fascination, they are ex- 
ceedingly calculated to corrupt the mind, 
the most dreadful consequences follow ; 
and vice, like a mighty torrent, flows 
through the plains of Bengal with the force 
of the flood- tide of the Ganges, carrying 
along with it young and old, the learned 
and the ignorant, rich and poor, all castes 
and descriptions of people into an awful 
eternity. In short, the character of the 
gods, and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals and abounds in their popu- 
lar works, with the enervating nature of 
the climate have made the Hindoos the 
most effeminate and corrupt people upon 
earth. I have, in the course of this work, 
exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that I 
will not again disgust the reader by going 
into the subject Suffice it to say, that 
fidelity to marriage vows is almost unknown 
among the Hindoos. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of pantomimical 
entertainments, says, " The scenes are 
very often indecent, and the whole, by 
exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause 
of licentiousness, produces a dreadful effect 
on the morals of the spectators both young 
and old. The entertainments which relate 
to the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, 
and the sight of these impure and pernicious 
exhibitions, is reckoned very meritorious. 
Indeed, the Hindoo flatters himself, when 
he retires from these scenes, that he has 
been doing something that will promote his 
final blessedness." 

The Abbe Dubois, in speaking of the im- 
morality of the temple worship, says, 
" The chief idol itself is often found in an 
obscene position, while on the principal 
front of the temple, figures of men and 
animals appear in infamous attitudes ; which 
sculptures are also most commonly repeated 
on the inner walls." 

At Mougour, in the Mysore, a place in 
the southern vicinity of Seringapatam, is a 
temple dedicated to Tipamma, a female 
deity, who has an annual festival of great 
celebrity, when the goddess is borne in 
procession on a superb palanquin through 
the streets, with a male deity before her. 

There are particular temples, which are 
distinguished by special prerogatives, as 
that of Tripetty, dedicated to Virshnu. 
** Among the peculiarities which distinguish 
the solemnities," says the Abbe Dubois, 
" there is one which I cannot pass over in 
silence. At a particular period of the year, 
a grand procession takes place. The idol is 
carried through the streets on a superb car. 
The Brahmins, who preside at the cere- 
mony, mix in the crowd, select the finest 
women they meet, and demand them of 
their relations in the name of the idol, for 
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whoM service they declare them to be 
destined. Some, who have not entirely 
renounced their common sense, conjectur- 
ing that a god of stone has no want of 
wives, refuse their demands, upon which 
they address others, who are more complia- 
ble, and who, flattered by the honor of so 
great a deity allying himself with their 
nmily, hasten to place both their wives 
and daughters in the hands of his ministers. 
It is thus that the seraglio of Tripetty is 
peopled. When the god discovers that cer- 
tain of his wives begin to grow old or please 
him no longer, he directs a divorce to be 
announced by the priests as the interpre- 
ters of his will. The symbolical mark of 
the idol is then impressed with a hot iron 
on the thigh or breast of the women. A 
certificate is issued, testifying their faithful 
service a certain number of years, as lawful 
wives of the god by which they are recom- 
mended to the charity of the public. They 
are then placed at the door, and furnished 
with their passport, they travel over the 
country, under the express title of the wives 
of Virshnu, and wherever they appear their' 
wants are abundantly supplied." 

In speaking of human sacrifices, the 
Abbe Dubois says, " That the practices of 
the Indian magicians require and obtain 
the blood of virgins, in order to the success 
of their operations ; that in the sacrifice of 
the Skiam, although a horse is more gener- 
ally used, the immolation of a human being 
is considered infinitely more agreeable to 
the gods, and therefore more available to 
the worshipper." 

Again, "In the Kali-pooranum, such 
infamous sacrifices are expressly recom- 
mended ; the necessary ceremonies are 
described in their minutest details, and the 
consequences which will ^attend the ob- 
servance, especially designating the deities 
to whom such sacrifices are acceptable ; at 
the head of whom is Kali." It is declared 
that the blood of one man pleases this god- 
dess for one thousand years, and that by 
the sacrifice of three, she is pleased for one 
hundred thousand years. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of these sacrifices, 
says, " The victim must be free from bodily 
distemper and be neither a child nor ad- 
Tanced in years ; therefore of sound health 
and in the prime of life. However shock- 
ing, it is generally reported among the 
natives, that human sacrifices are to this 
day offered in some places in Bengal, more 
especially at Ksheem near the town of 
Burdwar, at Kireetukona near Moorsheda- 
bad, and at many other places. The dis- 
covery of these murders in the name of 
religion, is made by finding the decapitated 
bodies near the idols ; and though no one 
acknowledges the act, yet the natives well 
know that these people have been offered 
in sacrifice. At Brumhu-nutuls, it is cur- 
rently reported that human victims are 
occasionally oflered, and decapitated bodies 



are found there. The second Sanscrit Pro- 
fessor of the college of Fort William » 
assured me, that at the village of Soomura, 
he saw the head of a man, with a lamp 
placed on it, lying in a temple, before the 
image of the goddess, and the body lying 
in the road opposite tlie temple." 

One of the Rajahs, named Krishnu Chun- 
drarayu, it is said, oflfered human victims, 
for the space of two years, under the direc- 
tion of a dream, amounting to not fewer 
than one thousand. 

" Children are frequently offered to the 
goddess Gunga. Women who have never 
been blessed with children, make a vow, 
that if she will bestow this blessing, they 
will devote the first-born to her. n, after 
the vow, they have children, the eldest are 
nourished until a proper age, when they are 
taken to the river and encouraged to go in 
so far as to be taken away by the stream, 
or are pushed off by their inhuman pa- 
rents." 

Self-murder is very common. This is 
recommended by the sacred books. The 
following is an extract from one. " There 
is no virtue greater than a virtuous woman's 
burning herself with her husband. No 
other effectual duty is known for virtoous 
women at any time after the death of their 
lords, than casting themselves into the same 
fire. There are thirty-five millions of hairs 
on the human body. The woman who 
ascends the pile with her husband will 
remain so many years in heaven. If the 
husband be a Bramhumicide, or a murder 
of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away all his sins. Within the fifty 
years preceding 1829, when this horrid 
practice was abolished by the English gov- 
ernment, it is probable that not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand widows thus 
perished. 

The god Juggernaut is said to be pleased 
when the libation of human blood is made. 
Dr. Buchanan was present at his worship 
when there was such a libation. " The 
characteristics," says he, "of Moloch's 
worship are obscenity and blood. After 
the tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
grim was ready to offer himself a sacrifice 
to the idol. He laid himself down in the 
road before the tower, as it was moving 
along, on his face, with his arms stretched 
forward, the multitude passed around him, 
leaving the space clear, and he was crushed 
to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the god. He Is 
said to smUe when the libation of blood is 
made. The people threw money on the 
body of the victim in approbation of the 
deed." 

Murder is common, especially the mur- 
der of children. The Jastus destroy their 
female children as soon as they are bom. 
Sauger Island is a famous place to cast 
infants Into the water to be destroyed by 
alligators. Five handred, it is supposed. 
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tre annually disstroyed in Hindoostan 
alone. 

Mr. Ward, when speaking in general of 
the people, says, *' They are very litigious 
and quarrelsome, and in defence of a cause 
in a court of justice, will swear falsely in 
the most shocking manner, so that a judge 
never knows when he may safely believe 
Hindoo witnesses. It is said that some of 
the courts of jui<tice are infested by a set of 
men termed four annas men, who, for so 
paltry a sum, are willing to make oath to 
any fact however false.* Private murder 
is practiced to a dreadful extent among the 
Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated and 
detection prevented by the practice of hurry- 
ing sick persons to the banks of the river 
and burning them as soon as dead. Instances 
of persons being secretly poisoned by their 
relations are numerous, especially in the 
houses of the rich, where detection is 
almost impossible. 

" The deliberate malice, falsehood, the 
calumnies and the avowed enmity with 
which people pursue each other, and some- 
times from father to son, oflfer a very mor- 
tifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without 
being struck with this temper of malevolent 
contention and animosity, as a prominent 
feature in the character of this society. It 
is seen in every village. The inhabitants 
live among each other in a sort of repulsive 
state. Nay, it enters into almost every 
family. Seldom is there a household with- 
out its internal divisions and lasting ani- 
mosities. The women partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in the most deplorable 
ignorance and slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against 
each other, which vent themselves in such 
virulent and indecent railings as are hardly 
to be heard in any other part of the world. 

*' Gaming is another vice of which the 
Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writ- 
ings, are extremely fond ; and in the prac- 
tice of which their holiest monarch Tood- 
hust-hive, twice lost his kingdom. 

" Though it has been said that the Hin- 
doos are a moral and comparatively an hon- 
est people, there needs no attempt to prove 
to persons engaged in business in India, 
that such an assertion is as far from truth 
as the distance between the poles. Every 
one who has been obliged to employ the 
Hindoos, has had the most mortifying proofs 
that if the vices of lying, deceit, dishon- 
esty, and impurity, can degrade a people, 
then the Hindoos have sunk to the utmost 
depths of human depravity. Whole pages 
might be written on this painful subject till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the 
picture of their disgusting vices. The com- 
plaints of Europeans are so frequent and so 



* Sir Williain Jones, afler a residenco of twenty 
jrears in India, testified that he never knew a Hin- 
doo who would not perjure hiraielf for money. 
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loud on the dishonesty of the natives, that 
a person can seldom go into the company of 
those who employ them without hearing 
these complaints. Lying is universally 
practiced. The author has never known a 
Hindoo who has not resorted to it, without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could 
draw the slightest advantage from it." 

Again, " Some persons have compli- 
mented the Hindoos, as a virtuous people ; 
but how should virtue exist among a people 
whose sacred writings encourage falsehood, 
revenge, and impurity ? whose gods were 
monsters of vice, to whose sages are 
attributed the most brutal indulgence, in 
cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride? whose 
priests endeavor to copy these abominable 
examples, and whose institutions are the 
very hotbeds of impurity ? Where, in such 
a state of universal corruption, the temple 
itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped being the very personifi- 
cation of sin, — where should virtue find a 
single asylum ? and from what stock, where 
all is disease and corruption, should the 
virtues be produced ? If the religious insti- 
tutions of a country be the prime sources 
ot corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous? Is there such a strong bias in 
human nature to virtue, that a man will* be 
pure in spite of the example of his gods, 
his priests, and the whole body of his coun- 
trymen, and when the very services in his 
temple present the most fascinating tempta- 
tions to impurity ? 

" The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Hindoos," says Mr. Ward, 
" is so much dreaded by Europeans, that 
they tremble for the morals of their chil- 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, 
however painful such a separation may be 
to the mind of the parent, as absolutely 
necessary to prevent their ruin. In the 
capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of 
an English soldier is considered as an angel 
compared with a native woman.*' 

I have now, beloved brethren, furnished 
you with a sufficient number of facts to 
meet those who advocate the good estate of 
the heathen.^ If presented, I cannot but 
hope they may be made instrumental in 
sweeping away at once, and forever, this 
fallacious notion ; a notion which suffers 
them to sleep, while immortal souls, by 
thousands, are daily dropping into eternal 
torment. 

And are those, whose characters I have 
been describing, the creatures of a holy and 
just God ? and is it possible that such can 
become meet for that world, where infinite 
purity dwells ? O thou neglected, dishon- 
ored, insulted Lord God, can even thy 
mercy reach their case .'' Can it be that 
the last spark of it has not taken its flight 



* I mean those of India. I leave it to persons in 
other heathen countries to tell the state of things 
there. 
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•houM be to the extent of their duty, which 
is to the extent of their power. 

The question for those Executives to set- 
tle} is not whether the churches will re- 
spond to their calls immediately or not; or 
whether they will at all ; but, whether it 
is right for them to call upon them to do 
less than is their duty ? Well knowing the 
wants of the woild and the abiUty of the 
Christian church to supply them to a very 
great extent, can they do less than to make 
the requisition, and still do their duty ? 

Nor is it certain the churches would fwt 
respond to the call. They have not been 
tried, and we cannot tell what they would 
do in this matter until we try them. If it 
is the duty of the churches to make the 
sacrifice, may we not presume to say they 
will do their duty if properly and persever- 
ingly called upon ? The sacrifice can ap- 
pear to them no more extravagant than the 
present sacrifices they make would have 
appeared to their fathers or to themselves 
thirty years ago. We believe the churches 
will yet come up to the sacrifice contended 
for in our positiun ; that they will yet make 
this sacrifice, and make it freely. They 
^ill then not have exceeded io benevolence 
the apostolic age, or (he apostolic spirit. 

Secondly. We infer from what has been 
said, that a fearful responsibility rests on the 
church of this generation. She has more 
knowledge of the wants of the world, and 
of the perishing condition of the heathen, 
than any which hdve gone before her. 
And she has more means of supplying them. 
Her resources are great. She has much of 
this world's goods which she can put into 
the Lord's treasury if she will. And the re- 
vivals of religion with which God has blessed 
her, has placed within her bosom a host 
of young men. And with these young men, 
•nd with this wealth to educate them ; and 
by her prayers, and her faith in a covenant 
God, she can do much toward bringing this 
whole world under the influence of the gos- 
pel. Relying in humble dependence on 
the Holy Ghost, it is for the church of this 
day to say, whether the world's conversion 
to Christianity shall be soon, or be post- 
poned for many generations. The church 
has come to an awful crisis. Shall she 
meet it, or shall she fly from it ? Her re- 
sponsibility is certainly of no ordinary char- 
acter. It is a fearful thing to be a church 
«r a church member, at this eventful day. 
There is no evil. Christian brethren, that 
we cannot either face or fly from, but the 
consciousness of duty neglected. I'his will 
follow us every where. It will not let us 
rest It will make our dying pillow a 
thorny one. It will follow us to the judg- 
ment; and there the Christisn church must 
meet the heathen face to face. And will 
they not ask her these questions ? Did you 
not know that we existed ? that we were 
destitute of the means of grace, and that 
—**»»—* them wo should perish-? And hadj 



you not those means to spare f To all these 
questions, the Christian church of this day 
must answer. Yes, we did know it, and 
knew it well. Will they not then ask. 
Why did you not send us those means, and 
tell us of Jesus Christ, and of his redeeming 
love, as you might have done ? or at least, 
have done what you eoiUd ? What answer 
can the church of this day give to this 
question? Must she not be speechless? 
And must not we, as a part of it, be speech- 
less too ? And how can Christ say to us, 
" Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.'* 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 
Gonneeted with the American Education Society. 

Western Educatioit Society. 

The Anniversary of this Society was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 3, 1836. The Report was read by 
the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
John Spaulding. In the account of the 
Anniversary given in the Cincinnati Jour- 
nal, the names of the gentlemen who ad- 
dressed the meeting are not given, neither 
have they been furnished by the Secretary. 
We are obliged, therefore, to omit them. 

Extracts from the report follow. 

Were God to plant another Eden, or 
promise to his people another Canaan, what 
»pot would he be more Ukely to select than 
that now occupied by the Western Educa- 
tion Society and its kindred associations? 
Our designated field is the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It is one half as large as all 
Europe — eighteen times larger than New 
England, and contains a population of more 
than four millions. It boasts of the largest 
river on the globe ; and with its hundred 
tributaries, a&rds more than twenty thou- 
sand miles of steam-boat navigation. Its 
mines of lead, iron and coal, are inexhausti- 
ble sources of wealih. It possesses all the 
varietiesof climate, from the wheat country 
of the north, to that of the sugar-cane and 
sweet orange of the South. And in addi- 
tion to a soil of exuberant fertility, it has 
an enterprise, which, in due time, will 
cover it with richness and beauty. 

No fieki on which the sun shines is now 
exciting a deeper or more pervading inter- 
est. The eye of speculation is keenly 
searching out its resources of wealtli. 
The statesman is looking on, and calcu- 
lating with trembling uncertainty, the 
chances of the political game which is here 
playing. The Pope of Rome is not indif- 
ferent; nor is the Emperor of Austria. 
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tioned. A good heart will generally work 
out a correct head. 

The fourih qiialirication in the missionary 
of the cross, is a thorouglily educated mind. 
Without this, he cannot be skilful in the 
word of life ; or handle it skilfully, and 
preach it profitably to others. To send out 
uneducated missionaries, is little less than 
to expose them to insult, and Christianity 
to ridicule. 

We mention, as a 6fth qualification in an 
ambassador of the cro-^s, good health and a 
firm constitution. This is a ministerial 
qualification far too much disregarded. 

We see then what the world wants. It 
wants an hundred millions of Bibles, such 
as the Bible is. And five hundred thousand 
ministers, such as we have described they 
shotiid be. 

ill. Our third inquiry is. Who must sup- 
ply this want ? and whose duty is it .' The 
answer is plain and conclusive. Under the 
government of God, and in humble depen- 
dence on him. the church of Christ must 
supply this want of the world. She must 
supply the Bibles ; and fit and send out the 
missionaries. She must do it, if it takes 
her last dollar; and the sacrifice of her only 
child. And in her present resources, and 
in the resource she has in the promises of 
a covenant- keeping God by her faith and 
her prayers, she is able to do it. And 
hence it is a duty she owes her God and 
the world, to supply the Bibles, and the 
missionaries. 

It is evident the whole church of Christ 
ought immediately to make a move toward 
supplying these wants of the world. And 
what move ought she to make ? I think it 
is the immediale duty of the Christian 
thurchf throughout the worlds to set apart 
all her members, from twentyfive years 
of age and under, of such qunlificalions 
H8 we have pointed ovt, to be educated as 
ministers and missionaries, to supply . as 
far as they will go, this part of the world's 
scants, and to make this sacrifice annu- 
ally ; and the duly of the parents of these 
children of the church to set a part the 
portion of goods, of whatever kind, which 
would one day fall to them by legal heir- 
ship, to help educate them ; and tf there is 
n deficiency, the church at large should 
make it up. 

Every active principle in existence, urges 
the Christian church to make such a sa- 
crifice, and will put her to«peii shame until 
-she does it. 

And, 1. This sacrifice is not greater 
than the principle of patriotism will make. 
It is not a greater sacrifice for the church 
to make, than our fathers made in the war 
of the revolution to free this country from 
the oppressions of the British government ; 
and for eight successive years. 

2. But the church stands reproved not 
only by the patriotic prineiplet but also by 
the ambitious principle. For more than 



twenty years the French nation made 
greater sacrifices to carry on her schemes 
of invasion and ags:randizement, than our 
position requires of the church. The money 
raised by her for the purposes of war, had 
hardly any limits. It was enough annually 
to supply the whole world with Bibles. 
And her great captain often pressed it to a 
fifth part of the whole income of the state. 
Besides, in addition to her other great 
dr<ifts upon the population of the country, 
eighty thousand youth were levied an- 
nually upon France proper, by the con- 
scription for the war ; and with scarcely a 
year's exception. 

The French conscripts of eighty thousand 
we re I evied on the youth between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five years. A de- 
crepit parent, or poor widow, who had 
spared two sons, was obliged to spare the 
third and fourth, if they had them, and as 
soon as they became of the requisite age. 
I'he law allowed of no redemption or sub- 
stitute. 

3. As a third argument in support of our 
position, we would present the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the present missionary opera- 
tions ever to bring this world under the 
influence of Christianity. This is true, if 
all our benevolent enterprises increase their 
operations in the proportion they have done 
from the beginning. There are more des- 
titute of the gospel now on earth, than 
there have been at any former period since 
the Christian era. 

4. As a fourth argument in favor of our 
position, 1 present the ability of the church 
of Christ to make the sacrifice. And ought 
she not to do what she can to evangelize 
the world ? 

In conclusion, we infer, First, that it is 
the duty of the Executives of all Education 
Societies throughout Christendom, organ- 
ized fof the purpose of educating young 
men for the ministry, to call on the churches 
within their respective limits, to make the 
sacrifice embraced in our position ; to give 
the young men, and to give the money to 
educate them. And if the churches do not 
make the sacrifice required, let them be 
called upon again and again, and have no rest 
until they make the grant; and make the 
whole of it. If the Christian church ought 
to do all she can, the whole of the sacrifice 
is her duty. And is it right to call upon 
her to do less than is her duty ? She will 
make the whole sacrifice easier than a part 
of it. It is always easier for the Christian 
to do his whole duty than ha!f of it. 

Besides, when you call upon the churches 
for less than they can do, and less than is 
their duty to do, you have no definite rule 
by which to go. Where, in the Scriptures, 
are Christians called upon to do a part of 
their duty, or less than the whole ? There 
is no rule of action for the Christian church 
between doing her whole duty, and doing 
nothing. Hence the call upon the churches 
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their fathers, and mothers, and sisters, re- 
mained at home to pray. And shall our 
«ons, called to fight the battles of the Lord, 
be excelled by the sons ot the Pilgrims? 
Shall the fathers, the mothers, and sisters 
jpray, while the young men indolently and 
ingioriously tarry at home ? 

O for more ot the spirit of Moseley, who 
was cradled among the Green mountains — 
was the first son 'of the Ameiican Education 
Society, and who now sleeps under the 
same tomb with the Choctaw, — of Munson, 
another son, whose bones bleach on the 
sands of Sumatra, and of Him who counted 
not his life dear to himself, that he might 
finish his course with joy, aud the ministry 
he had received. At least 2,000 such men 
are now needed to supply our own destitu- 
tions; and twice that number will soon be 
demanded by a population increasing at the 
rate of 6 or 7,000 each week. 

Besides; have the six hundred millions of 
perishing heathen no claims on our sym- 
pathies, and our sons ! Generation after 
generation, like the successive waves of the 
ocean, are rolling into the abyss, and we 
can see no prospect of their sanctification 
and salvation, unless ministers in greater 
numbers are qualified and sent to preach to 
them, Jesus. 

What then is JDuty ? 

Here is the field, wide, and waving with 
the ripening harvest ; — here the work and 
the means of its accomplishment. Who is 
on the Lord* 8 side ? Is the minister ? who 
is doing comparatively nothing to supply 
the harvest-field with laborers. Is the 
church member? who, without emotion and 
without an effort, sees the precious grain 
perish. Is the young man ? who, for the 
sake of gain, engages in other employments 
while he ou^ht lo be thrusting in the sickle. 
Duty is obmous. 

Let the minister see to it that he leaves 
successors on the field abler, and holier 
than himself. Let the church-member 
know, that if he would experience the 
joys, he must share in the labors of the 
harvest. And let the young man remem- 
ber, that if he can labor himself, he cannot 
innocently leave the work undone, or do it 
by proxy. He must engage in it himself, 
or furnish a good reason for his failure. 

And let all in unison pray, and give^ and 
persevere in this holy work. No tongue 
can tell the joys of harvest — no imagination 
conceive the richnes:^, nor mind estimate 
the greatness of promised rewards. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing, are the Hon. Peter Hitchcock, 
President ; Rev. John Spaulding, Secre- 
tary, and Augustus Moore, Esq., Treasurer. 



Western Reserve Branch. 

This Society held its Seventh Anniver- 
sary in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 19, 1836. The Report was read by the 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ova P. Hoyt, Agent of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Eliakim Phelps, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Education Society, the Rev. Everton 
Judson, of Milan, and the Rev. George 
Sheldon, of Franklin. 

Extracts from the report follow. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that bringeth good tidings of good ; that 
publishetii salvation, that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth. Thus sung the prophet 
Isaiah, in anticipation of that day, when the 
plan of redemption, already formed in 
heaven, should be unfolded on earth in the 
atoning sacrifice of the Son of God. What 
the son of Amos saw in vision we realize 
and enjoy. And we can with the utmost 
propriety, and without subjecting ourselves 
to the charge of self-complacency, repeat 
the song. How beautiful are the feet of 
him, who publisheth salvation. 

The sacred mini^ttry, to which allusion is 
here made, is one of the most important and 
responsible offices ever filled by man. Its 
connection with the destiny of the undying 
soul, its relation to Christ, the author of 
salvation, and its accountability to Heaven, 
are sufficient to make the tallest and strong- 
est of God's sacramental host tremble. No 
one, with a realizing sense of the weighty 
bearings of the Christian ministry on the 
destinies of men, can enter the threshold 
of the sanctuary, and not feel a crushing 
load of solicitude, in relation to the effect 
which his message may produce on the 
minds of his hearers. If there is ever a 
time, when strength from above is needed, 
faith to discern things invisible, and wisdom 
rightly to appropriate truth, it is then. 
How beautiful, and yet how overwhelm- 
ingly responsible are the messages of salva- 
tion, when proclaimed by mortal man. 

If such be the responsibility imposed 
upon those who preach the gospel, it then 
becomes the members of this Society, who 
participate largely in this responsibility, by 
being instrumental of putting it upon oth- 
ers, to be humble, prayerful, full of faith 
and of the Holy Gho.<it ; to seek for that 
wisdom which cometh from above. We 
stand at the very door of the sacred min- 
istry, and those who enter will partake not 
a little of the character we sustain. As well 
might we attempt to escape the warmth of 
a summer's sun, or the chills of a northern 
winter, as that our beneficiaries should not 
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feel and be affected by the influence we 
exert. Consequenlly that should be a holy 
and an intelligent influence, shedding light 
and heat, aud leading on to higher and 
yet higher attainments in knowledge and 
piety, preparatory to the work of preaching 
the gospel. 

Inhere is an absolute necessity that this 
Society should stand by its principles and 
niaintnin its high and commendable position. 
It professes to be sectarian neither in name 
nor in fact. All evangelical denominations 
may enjoy its advantages, equally and 
alike. It has no creed lo present, or obli 
gation to impose, except that those whom 
they aid, will at the close of their educa- 
tion go and preach the gospel ; not in this 
particular place or that, but in any place, 
in any country, where their Lord and 
Master shall bid them. The field is the 
world. All need the gospel. And the be- 
nevolence of the Society contemplates all. 
And so far as it is in their power, it will 
educate holy and eiBcient ministers for all. 

The Society has no local institutions, 
and it shows partiality to none. £very 
Academy, College, and Theological Semi- 
nary in the land, which furnishes the means 
for thorough mental and moral discipline, 
may share in tho advantages which it 
aflbrds. 

But while the Society is free to make a 
full and public avowal of these principles, 
principles strictly catholic and generous, 
they do maintain that they ought to have 
some control over the kind and amount of 
education which their beneficiaries are to 
receive. They must have some fixed prin- 
ciples, or, in this age of new things, it will 
be like a ship in a stormy ocean without a 
compass or a chart. It ought not to turn 
aside from its beaten track, to accommodate 
any one or two local institutions which may 
start up and pursue a course essentially 
different in its system of instruction, from 
that generally pursued. It acts for the 
whole, but at the same time does and must 
aim to raise the standard of education, 
rather than to lower it. It should be recol- 
lected that the American Education So- 
ciety has been in existence twenty-one 
years, and for half of that time its principles 
have reniained the same. And they have 
proved sound by an experience of more 
than ten years. Besides, the American 
Education Society is different from a college 
or local school. The one embraces the 
wisdom of the whole church, in different 
parts of the land ; the other, that of a few 
individuals. 

It has been intimated by some, that the 
Society transcends the bounds of propriety, 
when it undertakes to dictate what kind of 
education their beneficiaries shall receive. 
If it is meant by this, that it is improper for 
the Society to dictate to a college, what 
shall be their course of study, the position 
ia correct. But this the Society never has 



done and never will do. Still they may 
justly have some control over their own 
young men. For instance, here is a college 
where one single branch of education, the 
mathematics, or the Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew language, or even the Bible in the 
English language is pursued, to the exclu- 
sion of all other branches, during the whole 
four years. Ought not the Society to say 
to their young men, if you go to this college, 
you cannot receive any further aid from us ? 
This is a plain case and will help us to settle 
on some fixed principle in relation to this 
subject. Again, here is an institution, where 
an education is commenced and completed 
in the space of one or two years. Ought 
the Society to aid young men at such aa 
institution ? The answer from a ihousand 
lips is, JVb. Then the Society must have 
!<oiiie control over the kind and amount of 
education, which their beneficiaries pursue. 
They must have the lines fixed ; and they 
are fi.\ed, and designated by the term, 
found in the Constitution, *< thorough, clas- 
sical course." This is a general require- 
ment, though, like all other rules, it may 
admit of exceptions. These, however, 
should be very rare, and should never be 
admitted, but under peculiar circumstances. 
It is this firm stand — a strict adherence to 
well-tried and long-cherished principles, aa 
unyielding determination in lavor of thor- 
ough education for the gospel ministry, that 
has gained for this Society the conhdence 
of the intelligent and most judicious part of 
community. 

On these principles the Western Reserve 
Branch, whose seventh Anniversary we 
this evening celebrate, has ever acted. 

This Branch, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements under which it was formed, 
and the many obstacles with which it has 
had to contend, has reached a state of ma- 
turity little anticipated, in so short a time, 
by its original founders. From a young 
shoot, it has become a stately tree, whose 
branches put forth in every direction, and 
whose leaves have already been applied for 
the healing of the nations. The native 
tribes, beyond the Rocky mountains, aa 
well as the benighted inhabitants of Africa, 
will rise up and call it blessed. 

The following are some of the facts, 
which the directors would exhibit, to give 
the Society and its patrons an understand- 
ing of the results of the year no'^ closed. 

The la.st annual meeting lefl the Board 
in charge of forty-five young men ; to this 
number within the year have been added 
thirty-eight. Total, eighty-three, of whom 
sixty-two, connected with nine institutions 
or departments of learning, have received 
appropriations. 

It is well known to most of the commu- 
nity that the Rev. Ansel R. Clark has 
acted as Secretary and Agent of the So- 
ciety, ever since its foruiation. And what- 
ever of maturity and efiiciency it has 
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attained, is justly attributable, principally, 
to his labors. The Branch has arisen from 
small beg^innings, to vigorous and useful 
action. The first year of its operation'*, it 
aided seven young men ; the last, sixty-two. 
And the pro!$pect for the year to come is, 
that this number will be greally increased. 

In consequence of impaired health, pro- 
duced by trials, exposures, and severe 
labor, Mr. Clark felt it his duty, on the first 
of January last, to resign his commission. 
Since that time there has been no Agent 
employe'd on the field which this Branch 
occupies, excepting for the last and prei^ent 
months. For these two months the Rev. 
Ashbel S. Wells, Pastor of the church in 
Troy, Michigan, has been employed to labor 
in that Sttite. It i^ confidently hoped, that 
through the efficient exertions of Mr. Weils, 
the interests of the Society will be materi- 
ally advanced in the midst of that enterpris- 
ing community. The Board have made 
exertions to secure a suitable person to be- 
come a permanent Agent for the whole 
field. But thus far their efforts have been 
unavailing. They are, however, still en- 
deavoring to secure this most desirable and 
indispensable object. 

It has been for want of an efficient Agent, 
that the receipts of the last year have fallen 
so far short of those of the preceding year. 
It is well demonstrated, that to do without 
an Agent to visit the churches and to search 
out the young men, is to relinquish the 
object of the Society. In the present state 
of public feeling, when there is so much 
ivorldly-mindedness, so much of the spirit 
of speculation, and so much hankering 
after the acquisition of property, among 
professed Christians even, neither this nor 
any other benevolent institution can wisely 
dispense with Agents. Until a nearer ap- 
proach to the self-denial, systematic effort, 
Christian promptness, and perfection of 
character of the millennial day, men 
must be employed to perform the thank- 
less, laborious, though honorable drudgery 
of persuading professors of religion to de- 
vote their property to the Lord, so that 
the time may be hastened when salvation 
shall go forth to every land, and every 
family and every soul shall hear, and ac- 
cept of pardon through Christ. 

The time has arrived when the fact is 
established, that the manual labor system, 
however important to physical discipline 
and mental vigor, ought not, cannot, justly 
be regarded as affording full support to the 
student in acquiring an education. And 
had this truth been believed in the outset, 
it would have saved much vain speculation 
and useless effort on this subject. It would 
have saved the American Education So- 
ciety much labor in overcoming the obsta- 
cles, which the self-supporting system has 
thrown in its way. Believing firmly, as 
they always have done, that manual labor 
can only be an auxiliary to support, the 



Society can but rejoice that the public mind 
has at length been brought to look upon 
this subject in a proper light. The days of 
trouble on this point are passed. The .sys- 
tem of self-support, if it finds a lodging 
place any where, must remove farther west 
— to lands of visions and fairy dreams. 

By these remarks the Board would not be 
understood to regard the manual labor system 
as of no importance, it is of almost infinite 
importance, it is indispensable to continued 
health, and rapid progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge. It can also afford consifJeia- 
ble means of defraying the expenses of an 
education. 

The Board do not hesitate to affirm, that 
it is vain to expect young men, generally, 
to pay the expenses of their education by 
their own exertions, unless they appropriate 
that time to accomplish this object, which 
ought to be devoted to study. True, insti- 
tutions may be so richly endowed, as to 
afford all the means for an education, free 
from expense ; — or so that the expenses 
may be brought within the ability of young 
men to meet by the avails of their labor. 
But in either case, it would be wrong to 
say that they earn In value what their 
education actually costs. Or the avails of 
labor may at one time be equal to the ex- 
penses at another time. Some of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch earned the last year 
a sum equal or nearly equal to the whole 
annual expense six years ago; and yet, in 
consequence of the necessary expenses for 
living, incidentals, &c., being increased, 
they are not at the end of the year any 
freer from embarrassment, than they or 
others were at the time alluded to. 

The responsibilities resting upon those 
who live at the present day, are of a moun- 
tain's weight. Their plans and movements 
affect the interests of all coming time. Our 
actions, words, and thoughts enter into, and 
go to shape the destinies of those who are 
to succeed us. We live for generations to 
come, and for kingdoms that are yet to be 
established. The influence of this evening's 
exercises may reach distant nations, and 
result in the eternal salvation of multitudes, 
who are now enveloped in heathenish dark- 
ness. Surrounded, then, as we are with 
such weighty responsibilities, it becomes 
the part of wisdom to watch the signs of the 
times, and to seek the grace of God to sus- 
tain, and the Spirit of God wisely to direct 
in the accomplishment of those glorious 
purposes of mercy, which Heaven has in 
view for this guilty world. 

The preached gospel is wanted. But 
how shall they preach except they be sent.'' 
Here is the grand question, which the 
Society is now called upon to consider. 
And every man who rightly considers it, in 
connection with the alarming deficiency of 
well-qualified preachers of the gospel. In 
this and other lands, must feel that the 
object of the Society is of almost infinite 
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importance. It stands in intimate and indis- 
soluble connection with the work of con- 
verting the world to God. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It must receive attention. 
Prayer must ascend in its behalf, that the 
gentle and refreshins^ dews of divine grace 
may descend upon ail the young men, and 
they, with holy affections and sanctified 
intellects, may be prepared to enter the 
field, which is *' already white for the 
harvest." Efforts must be made, and funds 
given, that this Society may not be tram- 
melled in its operations. The work, com- 
mitted to the church, and to be accom- 
plished in part through the instrumentality 
of this association, is one of great responsi- 
bility and accumulated magnitude. It is 
no less than the salvation of the world — 
it is the universal spread of the gospel, 
and the bringing all tribes and people, and 
tongues under the whole heavens to sub- 
mit to God and comply with the terms of 
eternal life. This is a mighty work. And to 
accomplish it, men of fortitude, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost, of well-balanced 
and well-disciplined minds, are needed. 
And such and only such can successfully 
fight the battles of the Lord. Therefore, 
let not parents withhold their promising 
sons, nor the church the necessary funds. 
But let there be an entire consecration of 
sons, and of property to this work, and 
speedily will the day come, when the Lord 
shall give the word, and great shall be the 
company of those who will publish it in every 
land ; when the mountain of the Lord's 
house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it, and 
be saved. 

The officers of the Society are the Rev. 
George £. Pierce, President; Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, Secretary; and Anson A. Brew- 
ster, Esq., Treasurer. 



Essex South Auxii^iarv. 

The Essex South Education Society held 
its Anniversary in the city of Salem, Mass., 
July 13, 1836. The Secretary read the 
Report, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
American Education Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Blackburn, 'of' Illinois, and the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, of Cincinnati. The following is 
an extract from the Report. 

The Board, to whom are intrusted the 
concerns of the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of Essex South, present their Report 
on this occasion with feelings of unusual 
interest and solemnity. They would call 
ou the friends of this cause to unite with 
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them in expressions of gratitude to Him, 
who, when he ascended on high, gave gifts 
to men, that he has inclined most of the 
churches within our limits to contribute to 
this object more largely than they have 
ever done at any previous period. 

In fidelity to our cause and to the Lord 
of the harvest, we are constrained to express 
the opinion, that, though more than usual 
has been contributed, we, as a body, have 
not done all that might reasonably be ex- 
pected from ud, to promote this important 
object. It will be recollected that the 
months of June and July are designated by 
the Conference as the time when this 
object should be presepted to our congre- 
gations, and collections taken up. Special 
efforts were made to comply with this 
arrangement. All, or nearly all, our 
churches were addressed within this period, 
about a year since, by approved and effi* 
cient Agents. The services of these Agents 
your Board thought it very desirable to 
secure, because they were aware that, to a 
considerable extent, our Society was suf- 
fering from the fact that intbrmation was 
greatly wanted respecting its vast import- 
ance in the system of benevolent operations, 
and its consequent claims upon the prayers 
and charities of all who love the gospel of 
Christ and the souls of men. We are 
happy to state that an experienced and 
successful Agent has already commenced 
his labors within the limits of our Confer- 
ence. Most of our churches, we hope, 
will have the object presented ; though, in 
some instances, not so early as we had 
desired. 

Your Board, while they would rejoice in 
the eflbrts and in the success of various 
kindred associatiqns, cannot refrain from 
expressing the opinion that the American 
Education Society must be regarded as the 
spring to all other benevolent operations, 
and that since its formation, there never 
has been a period when its claims stood out 
so prominently before the eye of the patriot 
and the Chriiitian, and when its increased 
efficiency seemed so important to the best 
interests of our country and of the world, 
as at the present motnent. We must never 
rest satisfied with any thing that we may 
do for perishing sinners while we fail to 
furnish them with a preached gospel. The 
voice of the living preacher must be heard 
by ignorant and dying men, or they will 
never be enlightened and raised up to spirit- 
ual life. *' Your Bible Society," says one, 
** may carry its recent heavenly resolution 
into effect; your Tract Society may ac- 
complish its no less benevolent designs ; 
they both may plant their depositories on 
every shore, in every city, in every town, 
from whence shall go forth over all lands 
their leaves of salvation. Your Sabbath 
School Society may plant its nurseries of 
reiitiious instruction in every church and 
neighborhood on the earth ; your Seaman's 
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Friend Society may hoist their flag in every 
port, which shall direct the weather- 
beaten sailor to the haven of eternal rest ; 
they may fill every library, every cabin 
and berth even, of every vessel that ploughs 
the mighty deep with Bibles and Tracts. 
But what will all this avail unless these 
means are accompanied with men full of 
the Holy Ghost and of prayer, and able to 
preach the gospel, which is ordained of 
Heaven to be the power and wisdom of GUxi 
unto salvation." 

It is because the heralds of salvation are 
wanting, that our various benevolent asso- 
ciations are so much checked in their 
onward movements ; that so many distant 
churches sit solitary, having none (o break 
to them the bread of life; that no more 
Bibles and religious tracts are scattered 
abroad in the destitute portions of our land, 
and that' so many immortal beings are going 
down to the grave in darkness and alone, 
having no messenger from God to pour 
light into their benighted minds, and to 
open before them the glorious scenes un- 
folded in the gospel of Christ. 

The American Education Society was 
instituted with reference to the demand for 
a greater number of well-qualified minis- 
ters. Wise and good men, as they walked 
about Zion, telling the towers thereof, mark- 
ing well her bulwarks, and considering her 
palaces, could not but mourn that the watch- 
men upon her walls were so few. They, 
therefore, laid the foundation for raising up 
tliose who should become the preachers 
of righteousness. The providence of God 
plainly called them to such efforts, and 
Heaven's blessing has attended them. It 
is more than twenty years since this So- 
ciety was established. It has extended its 
aid to about twenty-five hundred young 
men in a course of education, and it has 
brought into the ministry eight hundred 
servants of Christ. Two- thirds of all the 
Foreign Missionaries sent out from this 
country, were brought forward to their 
great and self-denying work by the instru- 
mentality of Education Societies. More 
has been contributed to this object during 
the last five years than there was during 
the fifteen years previous. Still, however, 
the exigencies of the church are now more 
pressing than ever. Motives, which led to 
the formation of the Society, were urgent. 
They were drawn from the wants and the 
woes of man. They were deeply felt by 
benevolent hearts ; but the motives for con- 
tinuing it, and for enlarging its means of 
doing good, are still more weighty and 
pressing. It is an appalling fact that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done to edu- 
cate young men and bring them into the 
ministry, the number of faithful preachers 
is now less in proportion to the population 
than it iwas when the Education Society 
came into existence. The population has 
outgrown the means of religious instruction. 



Special eflbrts are necessary even to retain 
the ground we have already gained. Such 
is the increase of inhabitants, such is the 
tide of emigration from foreign countries, 
that churches and congregations, which 
have been gathered, especially in the 
newly settled portions of our land, will soon 
be overrun by the vices and errors sur- 
rounding them, and be scattered to the 
winds, if they have no shepherd of Israel 
to guide and defend them. 

There are facilities for carrying the gos- 
pel into every part of our earth, which a 
little time ago were unknown and unex- 
pected. To sustain and carry forward the 
Foreign Missionary enterprise, it seems 
almost indispensable that about one hundred 
missionaries be sent forth the present year. 
Not less than one thousand are demanded to 
supply the destitutions in our own country. 
But what are even these among so many ? 
They need to be multiplied as were the five 
barley-loaves and the two small fishes to 
supply the wants of five thousand men. 
This comparatively small number, however, 
cannot be secured, while more than six 
hundred thousand, in addition to those 
already in the field, are really needed to 
enter the open doors on heathen ground, 
and more than five thousand additional 
laborers are necessary to go forth into the 
wide desolations of our own land. 

But where are we to look for these in- 
creased numbers.^ Chiefly, it must be 
replied, to the Education Society. If they 
come not from this source, we shall not 
have them. For ages to come we shall 
still need additional laborers in the gospel of 
Christ. The millennial day has not yet 
come. What toils, and sacrifices, and 
prayers will be required to bring it for- 
ward ; and, even after it shall arrive, the 
instrumentality of a preached gospel will 
still be demanded. Sinners will then need 
to be converted, and this, not by miracle, 
but by the truth. Christians will then be 
excited to duty and will be sanctified and 
fitted for heaven, by the same grand instru- 
ment. The children of the church, the lit- 
tle sons that kneel before the domestic altar, 
that gather aroimd the knees of their pa- 
rents, to be taught what they are and what 
they need ; that assemble in the Sabbath 
school, that they may be instructed from 
the word of God, and that they may be 
directed to Christ for his blessing — should 
be consecrated to the great work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Christian parents should most seriously 
consider the duty of setting apart their sons 
to the service of God. If our pious fathers 
and mothers are not faithful to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, or if they are not willing 
to part with them, when divine grace shall 
have touched their hearts, that they may 
go where the Spirit shall direct them, to be 
employed in the great work of saving souls. 
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then, I inquire, what must we do ? On 
what instrumentality shall we depend to 
convey the glad tidings of salvation to dying 
men, and to biing the light of truth and the 
grace of God to benighted minds and obdu- 
rate hearts ? If those, who hope they have 
been bought with the blood of Jesus, and 
who are expecting to dwell forever in his 
presence above, are not ready to sacrifice 
worldly interests, and parental feelings for 
the sake of accomplishing objects dear to 
the heart of infinite love, and intimately 
connected with the endless well-being of 
multitudes of immortal souls, then, 1 ask, 
where are we to look ? Oh, what can 
Christian parents desire more for their 
beloved sons, than that they should hold 
the same office, which was sustained by 
the Son of God when he was on earth ? 
What higher consolations can they enjoy, 
when they shall feel that they are going 
the way of all the earth, than they can have 
in the fact, that they leave behind them a 
beloved son whose life is devoted to preach-, 
ing the gospel of Christ ? 

In the colleges of our country, more 
than eighty in number, are more than six 
thousand young men, above a thousand of 
whom are hopefully pious, and above five 
thousand are without God in the world. In 
view of such a fact, and various other con* 
siderations, what motives press on the min- 
isters of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
churches redeemed by his blood to ** let 
their unceasing prayers beat at the portals 
of heaven," that God would convert our 
sons and prepare them for the work of the 
ministry ! What motives urge them to the 
duty of seeking out young men of talent 
and piety and of bringing them forward that 
they may be aided in becoming qualified to 
|»reach the glorious gospel ! 

The officers of this Auxiliary are, the 
Rev. Christopher M. Nichols, President; 
Rev. Daniel Fitz, Secretary; and David 
Choate, Esq., Treasurer. 



Old Colony Auxiliary, 

This Society held its annual meeting at 

Wareham. The annual report was read by 

the Rev. Sylvester Holmes, and addresses 

were made by Rev. Messrs. Robbins, 

Richmond, Nott, Holmes, and Nash, Agent 

of the Parent Society. An extract from the 

report follows. 

The place filled by the American Edu- 
cation Society cannot be vacated without 
great danger, not to say utter ruin, to all that 
moral machinery by which the world is to 
be enlightened and brought to Christ. It 
is sufficient here to say, that all other means 
would be a dead letter without a living and 
efficient ministry. To sustain the high and | 



holy objects of the Parent Society, or any 
other department of religious benevolence, 
there must be a high and still higher degree 
of true piety in our churches. Valuable 
and important as agents may be, and spirit- 
stirring anniversaries, and much as they 
may bring into the treasury of the Lord, 
after all, hope for the salvation of the world 
must depend on deep and Intelligent piety. 
Although an occasional harvest may be 
gathered by exciting causes, it is only when 
our churches come to act from high, holy, 
and fixed principles, that holiness shall fill 
the earth. This matter, it seems to your 
Directors, has not been duly considered, 
nor sufficiently sought by those who have a 
wide range in provoking to love and good 
works. Make a man holy, give him a large 
measure of the spirit of Christ, and he will 
give ; and cause him to continue in the love 
of God, and he will continue to (pve as the 
Lord hath prospered him. It is a question 
demanding a serious answer from every 
friend of God and the world, whether the 
importance of acting from fixed, enlightened 
principles of piety, is as universally felt 
and urged as it should be in the present 
age. The times on which we have fallen 
are times of excitement, and without special 
care we shall rest the safety and prosperity 
of our churches, and the onward course of 
benevolent institutions upon instrumentality 
which partakes too much of human inven- 
tion rather than godliness. Here, if we 
mistake not, is the true reason of the want 
of uniformity in the contributions of the 
churches. So long as conversion Is deemed 
a mere excitement, and a holy life a 
succession of excitements, things will not 
go well in Zion, and the church will not 
go up, as is her duty, and take possession of 
the land for Christ, in all its length and 
breadth. When our ministers, the office- 
bearers in our churches, and private mem- 
bers, are more spiritual, more like Christ, 
then we shall furnish more, and a better 
class of young men for the ministry, and 
more ample means for their support. Then, 
and not till then, we shall no more have a 
Kght contribution from any of our churches, 
labelled with the all-justifying excuse, 
We had no agent among us this year! 

The officers of the Society are Hon. 
Nathaniel S. Spooner, President; Rev. Syl- 
vester Holmes, Secretary ; and Col. A. H. 
Seabury, Treasurer. 



Windham County, Vt, 

The Auxiliary Education Society of 
Windham County, Vt. held its anniversary . 
on September 21st, at West Brattleboro'* 
Rev. Mr. Nash, Agent of the Parent Society 
was present, and adddreased the meeting. 
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The following officers were appointed for 
the ensuing year. Hon. Samuel Clark, 
President; Mr. John C. Holbrook, Secre- 
tary J Mr. N. B. Williston, Treasurer. 



Windsor County ^ Vt, 

The Windsor County Education Society 
held its Anniversary at Woodstock, Sept. 
23, 1836. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
Parent Society, and the following officers 
for the year ensuing, were elected. 

Rev. Austin Hazen, President ; Rev. 
Samuel Delano, Vice President; Rev. H. 
B. Holmes, Secretary, and Dea. Walter R. 
Gilkey, Treasurer. 

Orange County, Vt, 

The Anniversary of the Orange County 
Education Society was held at Chelsea, 
Sept. 27, 1836. From the reports of the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Auxiliary, 
it appeared that the amount contributed 
within the county, the past year, was small, 
-and that one cause of this deficiency was 
owing to the fact, that the churches had 
not enjoyed the labors of any agent during 
the year. The following resolutions, pre- 
sented by the Secretary, and supported by 
him and others, were adopted by the So- 
ciety, viz. 

1. Resolved^ That, in view of the in- 
creasing and urgent calls for pious and able 
young men to enter the gospel ministry, 
and in view of the apathy of ministers and 
churches to exert themselves in the way of 
supplying these wants, it is desirable that 
we experience the benefit of more system- 
atic and faithful agency, in order to stir up 
the churches to the performance of their 
duty upon this important subject. 

2. Resolved, That, in view of the num- 
ber of pious and talented young men in our 
churches, and in view of the great want of 
their services in the vineyard of the Lord, 
it is the imperious duty of the friends of 
Zion to take special pains, by prayer and 
argument, to induce large numbers of them 
to enter on a course of preparation for the 
gospel ministry. 

The following officers were chosen fir 
the ensuing year, viz. 

Dea. Sylvester Morris, President ; Rev. 
E. G. Babcock, Secretary, and S. Hazelton, 
Treasurer. 



BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Extract from the Eigliteenth Annaal Report of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, connected with the UamiltOD Literary aod 
Theological Institutioa. 

The society, and the institution under its 
care, in all their essential features, are what 
they were at the beginning. The enlarge- 
ment of the cause of education, has been 
but the carrying out, more fully, in prac- 
tical results, what was distinctly contained 
in the original plan. 

I'he best system of ministerial education, 
to be accomplished with the greatest saving 
of time and expense, and yet be rendered 
what it should be, has been the undeviating 
aim of the society from its origin. The 
general features of this system, are under- 
going no other alteration, than such as 
occur in youth, advancing to manhood. 
When in its infancy, with little experience 
and less means, it was unable to go far ia 
opening the fountainsof science and theology, 
and in giving to an unexpected number of 
young men, all that mental culture, and 
pecuniary support which were desirable. 
Nor indeed were many of its beneficiaries, 
on account of their advanced age, and other 
circumstances, prepared for any thing more 
than a limited course. 

Nevertheless, at the commencement of 
its operations, the society proceeded upon 
a plan, which embraced in its ultimate 
provisions, the whole course of ministerial 
education. 

Even at that time, the enlargement which 
God was giving to the denomination in the 
"empire State ;" the part they were taking* 
in the missionary enterprise, both at home 
and abroad, and the demands of the churches 
for a more enlightened and efficient ministry, 
were considerations in favor of an elevated 
standard of ministerial culture, which were 
by no means overlooked. But there were 
other reasons of great importance, to the 
safely and success of the undertaking, 
which dictated a more cautious beginning. 
From a low point, the progress has been 
steady and uninterrupted, until all the 
features of the institution, have acquired 
their present maturity. 

It was not until the most obvious Indica- 
tions of Providence, dictated the enlarge- 
ment of the course, that the present pro- 
visions were made for students to become 
thorough in all the branches of their edu- 
cation. 

Previous to the extension of the course, 
five students, among those of the first 
promise, left the institution, to take a higher 
course in the classics at college. The year 
after, ten others had made up their minds 
to follow their example, and at the same 
time, a large number in the lower classes, 
manifested their intention of having a 
thorough education, and expected to go 
to some other institution to obtain the finish- 
iog part. 
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The time had now arrived when the | 
question should be settled, whether this 
Institution should enlarge its course, and 
furnish all the instruction requisite for the 
rising ministry; or hold the standard of 
ministerial education, where it would be 
regarded as merely preparatory, to fit young 
men fi>r other institutions, to which they 
might go and complete their course. 

This latter position was revolting to every 
conviction of duty, while in view of the 
location of the institution, in the centre of a 
healthful and highly prosperous section of 
country, and its connection with the wants 
of the churches, and the great efforts which 
are being made, to carry out the word of 
life over the whole earth ; there appeared 
obvious and important reasons, for elevating 
its character, to meet the claims of all, who 
deem it their duty to have a thorough 
classical, as well as theological preparation 
for the work, to which the Spirit and 
Providence of God has called them. On 
this subject, there was but one opinion, in 
the board and faculty, and where it had 
been fairly explained, it has been fully 
approved by the ministry and the churches. 



METHODIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

We rejoice to have it in our power to 
say, that an Education Society in connec- 
tion with the Methodist church, has at 
length been formed in this city. If its 
affairs are seasonably and suitably attended 
to, — for almost every thing will depend 
upon this,f-4t will be the instrument of 
incalculable good. It is too often the case 
with many of our benevolent societies, that 
as soon as they are fairly formed, they 
begin to sicken and languish; and after a 
alow process of morbid lethargy, they be- 
come, as far as any efficiency is concerned, 
literally defunct. We pray that this may 
not be the case with the Boston Wesleyan 
Education Society; but, may it be healthy 
and vigorous, constantly increasing in 
strength and usefulness. 

PBEAMBLE. 

The establishment of an Education So- 
ciety has long been contemplated by the 
Methodist churches in Boston. All the 
friends of Zion will readily admit its neces- 
sity. There are many indigent young men, 
with promising talents, and decided piety, 
who would be conspicuous as Christian 
ministers, or eminently useful as mission- 
aries, or missionary teachers, who would 
be willing, and would feel it their duty to 
devote their lives to the service of the 
church, could they receive the aid requisite 
to prepare them for this great work. In- 
dividual charity is always acceptable, and 
will accomplish much; but it is only by 
combined efibrt, in large associations, that 
stren^ and influence are to be concentra- 



ted — such as shall produce great Jesuits. 
With these views, and deeming the re- 
ligious education of young men, and es- 
pecially ministers, to be essential to the 
successful and universal diffusion of the 
gospel of Christ, the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Boston have met in convention, 
and unanimously resolved, that they will 
form an Education Society, and have adopted 
the following 

coirsTiTUTioir and bt-i.awb. 

^Jlrtiele 1. The name of this society shall 
be the Boston Weslktan Educatioit 
Society. 

Art. 2. The object of this society shall 
be to assist indigent young men in obtain- 
ing an education, preparatory for the gospel 
ministry, either at home or abroad^ and 
also young people of both sexes, for teachers 
in missionary stations. 

Art. 3. The condition of membership 
shall be, one dollar for males and half a 
dollar for females, annually. For life mem- 
bership, ten dollars for males and five dollars 
for females. 

Art. 4. The officers of this society shall 
be a President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer ; also, nine Directors, three 
of whom shall be chosen from each of the 
Methodist Episcopal societies in this city: 
the whole to constitute a Board, with power 
to fill their own vacancies and transact all 
the business of the society ; subject always 
to the examination, sanction or remission of 
the society at their annual meeting. 

Art. 6. The annual meeting for the 
choice of of&cers and other business, shall 
be held in the anniversary week In May, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, 
at which time the Secretary and Treasurer 
shall make a written report of all the 
doings of the society during the preceding 
year. 

Art. 6. All candidates for assistance shall 
be members in full connection of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church ; shall be at least 14 
years of age ; shall furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of promising talent?, decided piety, 
soundness in do .-trine, destitution of property, 
and give satisfactory assurance of being em- 
ployed through life, as Christian ministers 
either at home or abroad, or as teachers in 
missionary stations. And if any beneficiary 
changes his pursuit, contrary to the spirit 
of this article, he shall refund the sum 
received, with interest, unless the society 
at their annual meeting see fit to forgive 
him the debt. 

Art. 7. All beneficiaries shall attend 
such schools as the Board may designate, 
and no one shall receive more than one 
hundred dollars annually. They shall also 
make quarterly returns of all their financial 
concerns, and of their progress in educa- 
tion, and al:«o, when required by this Board, 
furnish a certificate from their instructor, 
testifying whether, in his opinion, they are 
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suiUble persons to receive the patronage of 
this Mciety. 

Art, 8. This constitution may be altered 
or amended, at any annual meetinfic of the 



Mn, o. 1 nis coDsiiiuuon may oe a 
amended, at any annual meeting \ 
;iety, by a vote of two- thirds of the 
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or 

society, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present 

Art. 1. The Board may establish a divi- 
sioD in each of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Boston, at which the Directors 
from each church shall hold the offices of 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, in the 
order in which they are elected to the office 
of Directors of this Board. 

Art. 2. Each division may choose five 
or more male, and seven or more female 
collectors, whose duty it shall be to use all 
suitable measures to increase the funds of 
this society, by soIiGiting subscriptions, con- 
tributions and donations, and paying it over 
through their Treasurer to the Treasurer 
of this society, when ordered by this Board. 

Art, 8. Each division shall make its own 
regulations, and report annually to this 
society; providing, however, it makes no 
rule contrary to the spirit of the constitution 
snd by-laws of this society. 

Art. 4. AH applications for assistance 
shall be made to the Treasurer, with a 
written statement of qualifications, circum- 
stances, and determinations, in conformity 
with the sixth article of the constitution — 
accompanied by a recommendation from the 
quarterly conference where he resides. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer, on being applied 
to for assistance, shall immediately call a 
meeting of the Board and lay the case 
before them, and pav out money only at 
their direction, and shall keep a strict account 
of the same and report at their direction, 
and annually to the society. 

Art. 6. All officers shall be elected 
singly, by ballot. 

Art. 7. The President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, or any two Directors, 
shall have power to call meetings of the 
Board of Managers. 

The following are the officers for the 
present year ; — 

Jacob Sleeper, President ; k. H. Brown, 
Vice President; A. B. Snow, Secretary; 
Wm. M. True, Treasurer ; John Gove, B. 
H. Barnes, T. G. Whittier, Bennet street ; 
Thos. Bagnall, B. L. Cram, Thos. Patten, 
Jr., Bromfield street; L. Tompkins, T. R. 
Hawley, Thomas Pike, Church street. 
Directors. — 2RofC» Herald. 



SOCIETY FOR EDUCATING PFOUS rOUNG 
MKN FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Thk nineteenth annual meeting of this 
society took place on the 23d October last, 
in Alexandria, D. C. While the reports of 
its officers show the affairs of the society to 
be in an encouraging state, they also remind 



the friends of the chorch diat this valnable 
institution still needs and merits their con- 
tinued and increased favor. According to 
the report of the treasurer the receipts dur- 
ing the past year have lieen ^4,947 63, and 
the balance on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year $76 75. 

The following is the report of the man- 
agers: 

The managers of the ** Society for Edu- 
cating Pious Young Men for the Ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church," in 
making their Nineteenth Annual Report, 
would beg leave to state, that at no period 
has the importance of the institution appear^ 
ed more evident than at the present. The 
church is now assuming an attitude which 
justifies us in believing she will keep pace 
with any of the great denominations of tlie 
Christian world. Hence, in each of the 
older dioceses, the calls for ministerial ser- 
vices are multiplying upon us, whilst in the 
young and vigorous churches of the west, 
hundreds of laborers are demanded where 
one can be supplied. But it is not only in 
the aid which this society is affording to- 
wards filling up the ranks of the church, 
that its importance is seen — ^it is also seen 
in the character of the men it is furnishing 
for the work. The increasing facilities of 
education enjoyed by all classes of our pecu- 
lation, and the multiplication of our colleges 
and higher seminaries of learning, evidently 
require, that those who minister at the altar 
should receive every advantage which hu- 
man learning can affi>rd in their preparation 
for the sacred office. These advantages 
cannot be secured, except at an expense far 
beyond the ability of many individuals on 
whom God has bestowed a sound mind, and 
grace to cmisecrate its powers to his glory 
and the good of mankind. To aid in meet- 
ing these calls for numbers and intelligence 
in our ministry, this society was formed, and 
is still supported. So far, both these objects 
have been attained in a measure far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine of its 
founders ; nearly one hundred young men 
have been received as beneficiaries of the 
society, and a large number of others ma- 
terially aided by its funds, and we are happv 
to have it in our power to state, that, with 
very few exceptions, all the young men 
assisted are valuable ministers oi the gospel, 
many pi them holding important and influ- 
ential stations in the church. 

At this particular period, the managers 
are pleased to state, that by far the larger 
number of their beneficiaries are college 
students, in good standing in the institutions 
with which they are connected, and pur- 
posing to remain until they shall have gradu- 
ated. Those who have been received daring 
the past year, and are now connected with 
the theological seminary, are graduates who 
have left &eir colleges with the confidence 
and approbation of their instructors, and are 
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fully prepared to improve by the advantaees 
now held out, in a higher degree Ihao for- 
merly, by that institutioa. During the past 
year one new professorship has been filled 
in the seminary, and such arrangements 
made in the duties of the other professors as 
to afford assurances of increased attention to 
some branches of study heretofore pursued, 
and instruction on subjects heretofore una- 
voidably neglected. In pulpit eloquence, 
church history, ecclesiastical polity, and pas- 
toral theology, the arrangements now made 
will secure a degree of regular instruction, 
and prepare the way for the fourth profes- 
sorship, whieh it is hoped the liberal plans 
devised by the alumni of the institution, and 
in which this society has offered its aid, will 
speedily secure. 

At a meeting of your board in July, it 
was decided to offer to the trustees of the 
seminary, for the purpose of increasing its 
professorships, and securing a more thorough 
education to your beneficiaries, to pay into 
the treasury of the alumni society, all sums 
over twenty-five dollars per annum, return- 
ed on loans made to individuals now, or who 
might hereafter be, engaged In the ministry. 
Aid of this kind may be afforded without 
embarrassing this society, and would be 
most important to the seminary. A few 
years more will, we believe, find that in- 
stitution in a situation to meet all the wants 
of the church without any assistance from 
us, and leave the whole amount of our in- 
come to the one undivided object of aiding 
young men in their collegiate and theologi- 
cal studies. The number of individuals re- 
quiring such aid must increase greatiy from 
year to year, and the time, we confidently 
believe, will arrive when it will equal that 
of our whole ministry in the present day. 
Even now those receiving aid from this and 
kindred societies, outnumber the candidates 
for the ministry of our church when this 
society was formed, whilst the valuable men 
who have been thus aided, constitute a large 
proportion of all the clergy of the Episcopal 
church. We mention these facts to encour- 
age our friends in their work and labors of 
love, and to show them the importance of 
the object we commend to the attention of 
the public. We conscientiously believe it 
to be one of importance second only to the 
missionary society, and a most efficient aux- 
iliary to that noble enterprise. Both of 
them provide the means of promoting the 
temporal and eternal happiness of mankind 
in the highest possible measure, by furnish- 
ing the antidote to the effects of sin, so 
mercifully provided by our Creator and 
Redeemer. 

At the last meeting of the board, an im- 
portant measure was adopted, which they 
ieel assured will meet the approbation of 
the society. It was then determined to re- 
linquish to the trustees of the seminary, at 
the close of the present session, the super- 
vision and responsibilities of the boarding 



house at that institution heretofore sustained 
by this society. It was originally founded 
by this board, when but few students were 
connected with the seminary who were not 
under our patronage, and has since been 
sustained by us when this motive has ceased 
to bear upon the subject. For some years 
its receipts covered its expenditures, but of 
late it has become a serious tax upon our 
funds. During the present session arranee- 
ments have been made, under an order 
passed at the last meeting, by which all the 
comforts heretofore enjoyed by the students 
will be retained, whilst the bonrd will re- 
main at a price quite as low as it would be 
possible to make it under the increased cost 
of all the necessaries of life. After the 
present session no responsibility will devolve 
upon us except for the board of our bene- 
ficiaries, the whole operations of the society 
will be simplified, and we hope the number 
of beneficiaries and means of supporting 
them increased. 

The last year has been devoted by the 
secretary almost exclusively to the raising 
of the fund for the new professorship, hence, 
accounts have multiplied upon us beyond the 
current receipts, and debts to the amount of 
seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars re- 
main unpaid. As the efforts of the secre- 
tary can be given almost exclusively to this 
subject for some time to come, we hope in 
a few months to liquidate the whole amount, 
a portion of which is already pledged to the 
society. 

An objection has sometimes been made to 
societies of this kind, which the board would 
endeavor to remove, because it is urged, in 
sincerity, by some of the warmest friends of 
religion. It is founded on an impression that 
the guards which are thrown by the church 
around the entrance upon the ministry are 
removed, in some measure, by the facilities 
offered by this society. If such an objection 
was founded in truth, it would be sufficient 
in itself to justify the wannest opposition to 
our plans — but the contrary is the fact — 
greater securities are thrown by the society 
around the portals of the church than are 
presented by the canons in relation to the 
ministry. Certificates of the same nature 
as those demanded by the church from can- 
didates for orders, are required by this so- 
ciety on the first reception of a beneficiary. 
If the individual who has furnished this 
testimonial is to pursue a course of colle- 
giate studies he is considered as on proba- 
tion during the whole of that period ; and as 
Episcopal colleges are always selected, he 
is under the constant supervision of their 
officers. If, during this period, any thing 
should evince that his motives are not pure, 
or should it be found that he does not possess 
sufficient natural abilities to injure his use- 
fulness in the ministry, the appropriation 
for his support is withdrawn and his name 
stricken from the list. If the years of his 
collegiate course are spent with credit to 
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himself, and with the confidence of his in- 
structors, the probation is renewed on his 
entrance upon the studies of the theological 
seminary — there, for three years, he comes 
under the immediate supervision of its offi- 
cers, whose approbation is necessary to his 
continuance as a beneficiary, and in many 
cases to an admission into orders. Thus, in 
most cases, seven years of probation are 
passed through, and in almost every case 
three years are to be spent under the closest 
inspection of ministers of the church. The 
society, therefore, furnishes a safeguard to 
the purity of the ministry as strong as hu- 
man wisdom can devise, and it would be 
happy tor the church and for religion if its 
provisions could be made to apply to every 
candidate for orders. — SoiUhem Church' 
man. 



REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 

EztrBcts from the Acta and Prooeedioga of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Beformed Dutch Church in 
North America, at Albany, Jane, 1836. 

Schools and Christian Education, 

The following report was received from 
the Board of Education of the Synod, and 
referred to the Committee on Education : 

The Board of Education of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, respectfully report to Synod, 
that the following scholarships are paid in 
and invested : 

1. Van Rensselaer; 2. Rutgers; 3. Wil- 
liam Patterson Van Rensselaer; 4. Cornell; 
6. Wyckoff; 6. Heyer. The Margaret 
Burges scholarship has not yet been real- 
ized. The Stryker scholarship is in a 
course of accumulation. 

There have been under the care of the 
board during the past year, thirty-eight 
beneficiaries ; one of these did not return 
at the last fall term, to the literary institu- 
tion at New Brunswick. One, who was 
received by the board last fall, and entered 
Rutgers college during the winter, left, 
probably with a view of connecting himself 
with another denomination. One, who was 
received \duft fall, and pursued elementary 
studies for three months, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and with the approbation of the 
consistory of the church with which he is 
connected, relinquished his course oi pre- 
paration. One of the beneficiaries who 
entered the theological seminary last fall, 
left this spring; so that there are at present 
under the care of the board, thirty-four 
beneficiaries. The classis of Bergen have 
one beneficiary under their immediate di- 
rection. 

The receipts during the past year, as 
will appear by the treasurer's report, have 
amounted to $2,714 98, and the expendi- 
tures, to f 2,254 13, leaving a balance of 
$460 85. 



Especially would the board call the at- 
tention of synod, to the importance of 
making more efficient effort to incline the 
hearts of pious young men to the gospel 
ministry. Although the list of our &nefi- 
ciaries, as compared with that of last year, 
exhibits an encouraging increase, still, in 
view of the wants of our own church, and 
"the fields that are white for the harvest" 
in heathen lands; in view of the ample 
provision which is made for acquiring the 
necessary education ; and in view of the 
number of our hopefully pious youth ; the 
number of those who devote themselves to 
the work of the gospel ministry, ought 
surely to be much greater than it is ; and it 
is high time for the church to direct her 
efforts to the furnishing of men, as well as 
of means. 

The small number of candidates for the 
ministry, is doubtless owing to the want of 
suitable action on the part of the church, 
in reference to this subject. AlmosI all 
her efforts have been directed to the ooe 
point of furnishing funds, while compara* 
tively nothing has been done to induce the 
pious youth within her bosom, to consecrate 
themselves to this work. While these ob- 
jects ought to have been carried forward 
together, and in due proportion, the one 
has been prosecuted to the almost entire 
neglect of the other ; and the consequence 
of that neglect is to be seen in the fact, as 
appears from the state of our seminary, that 
the sons of the church offer themselves to 
this work, only in the proportion of one 
every three years to every one thousand 
of her members ; and in the fact, that your 
domestic board of missions is straightened 
for laborers, and must leave many inviting 
fields unoccupied. Surely, if a long coarse 
of preparation must be gone through, by 
men who are actually needed in the field, 
at this very hour, there should not, at this 
late period, be any more delay in entering 
upon a system of effort, with a view to 
find them, and bring them forward. In- 
dividual branches of the church must be 
made to feel their responsibility in this 
matter ; nay, it must in some way be car- 
ried home to the consciences of individual 
young men, and they must be made to feel 
that it is a question for them personally, and 
in the fear of God to decide, whether they 
are not called to preach the gospel. 

The board, in receiving beueficiaries, re- 
quire a certificate from the church to which 
the applicant belongs, expressing their con- 
viction of his promising talents and piety, 
and also certifying his indigence. In tliis 
case he must personally appear before the 
Board of Education. But if the applicant 
appears before the classis within whose 
bounds he resides, and after a personal 
examination by them, receives their recom- 
mendation to the board, such recommenda- 
tion will be deemed sufficient without the 
personal appearance of the applicant before 
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the board. Semi-annual certificates, from 
the instructors, as to the literary proficiency, 
and moral and religious standing of the 
beneficiaries, are required. The board are 
desirous that the classis within whose bounds 
the beneficiaries may be commencing their 
elementary studies^ should take special 
direction and supervision. 

The committee on education beg leave 
respectfully to report: — 

That on examination of the report of the 
Board of Education, they find there are 
new thirty-four beneficiaries under their 
care. The whole number of students in 
the college and seminary, looking forward 
to the ministry, is about forty-two, six of 
whom are expected to enter upon the sacred 
office the present year. Your committee 
learn, at the same time, that there are not 
less than forty-six vacancies among our 
established congregations, while new and 
large fields of usefulness opened to us, in 
the providence of God remain unoccupied ; 
and the increasing zeal of the church for 
foreign missions, renders the call for those 
whom she may send forth in the name of 
the Lord, still more urgent. Under these 
circumstances, your committee think that 
there is no subject more deserving of the 
careful and anxious consideration of this 
synod than the education of her future 
ministry. 

The church has always insisted upon the 
thorough training of those whom she edu- 
cates for the sacred office, and it is one of 
those peculiar excellencies to which she 
owes much of her respectability and in- 
fluence. It is however evident, that unless 
the number of the candidates for the min- 
istry be greatly increased, our vacant pulpit;* 
roust remain vacant, and our benevolent 
enterprises be abandoned ; or we must look 
to other sources to make up our deficiency. 

The liberality of the church, in providing 
funds for the support of beneficiaries, has 
been more than equal to the demands made 
upon it. There is now a surplus in the 
treasury of the Board of Education, and we 
cannot doubt either the ability or readiness 
of the church, to support as many of her 
approved sons as are willing to consecrate 
themselves to her service. There are, 
however, lamentably, few who desire the 
blessed work, or are willing to undertake 
the difficulties of preparation for it. Our 
great want is of men, (not money,) and 
your committee unite with the Board of 
Education, in "calling the attention of 
Synod to the importance of making more 
efficient efforts to incline the hearts of pious 
young men to the gospel ministry." It 
can scarcely be doubted that there might 
be found at least an average of one young 
man to a church whose thoughts might 
properly be led to this question. Am not 
I called of God to preach his gospel to 

VOL. IX. 



my fellow-sinners ? While upon this sub- 
ject, the committee would recommend for 
the adoption of Synod, the following reso- 
lutions : 

Renolved, That in special reference to 
the small number of candidates for the 
ministry, in our denomination, the several 
churches under our care, be requested to 
observe the last Thursday of February as 
a day of humiliation and prayer, for God*f 
blessing upon colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and present their fervent supplica- 
tions unto God, that he would turn the 
hearts of young men among, us, to the work 
of preaching the gospel. 

hesolved^ That on the Sabbath before 
that day, every minister be requested to 
preach on the subject of a call to the 
ministry, and lay before the people the 
wants of the church, and the duty of 
Christians in this respect 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this 
Synod, it is the duty of every young man 
to whom God has given a mind to perceive, 
and a heart to feel the riches of divine 
grace, anxiously to weigh the question, 
whether he is not called of God to preach 
that grace to others. 

Resolved, That the several classes be 
requested to place upon their order of 
business, a lemma, entitled " Education," 
under which inquiries shall be instituted 
of each minister and elder, as to what has 
been done for the cause of education, and 
whether there are any young men within 
their bounds inclined to the ministry, and 
what means have been taken to bring the 
subject before them. 



NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

The directors of the New York Theologi- 
cal Seminary have completed the organiza- 
tion of the institution, and the faculty have 
commenced their course of instruction. The 
members of the faculty are : 

Rev. Thomas M'Aulcy, D. D., LL. D. 
President and Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology and Church government. 

Rev. Henry White, Professor of The- 
ology. 

Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., professor 
elect of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 

Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Rev. I. S. Spencer, Professor of Biblical 
History and its connections. 

Rev. Erskine Mason, Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

The assistance of professor Bush, who is 
a very able instructor in Greek and Hebrew, 
has been obtained in the department of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature until tlie 
professor shall be able to enter upon the 
duties of his office. 

38 
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The directors having been so fortunate 
as to secure one of the most eligible sites 
in the city, near the university, are making 
exertions to put up suitable buildings im- 
mediately, and have made an appropriation 
to procure an excellent library. The course 
of instruction to be pursued will be pub' 
lished very soon. The public may rest 
assured it will not be less thorough than 
the course pursued in any other seminary 
in the country. 

Applications for admission to be made to 
Rev. Dr. M'Auley, at 112 Leonard street 



THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN ILUNOIS. 

Incipient measures were taken during 
the late meeting of the Synod of Illinois, to 
establish a theological seminary in that 
State. The Alton Observer gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the proceedings of 
Synod at their second session on this 
subject : 

Jilton, Oct 24, 1836— Afternoon. 

Sjrnod met in committee as in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of taking up the sub- 
ject of the theological seminary. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

1st. Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the meeting that it is expedient to take 
immediate measures for the establishment 
of a theological seminary in the State of 
Illinois. 

2d. Refolved, That we will unite our 
etK>rts in building up a theological seminary, 
at some point on which we can agree. 

Carlinville, the county seat of Macoupin 
county, and the place selected by Rev. Dr. 
Blackburn, was then proposed, and agreed 
to. 

The committee appointed to nominate 
trustees for the institution, reported the 
names of the following gentlemen, viz : 

His Excellency Joseph Duncan, J. L. 
Lamb, E^q., John Tillsou, Jr. Esq., T. P. 
Hoxey, Esq., W. D. Smith, Esq., W. S. 
Gilman, Esq., A. Alexander, Esq. 

The report was accepted, and the nomina- 
tion of the above-named gentlemen unani- 
mously confirmed by the meeting. 



GRANVILLE LITERARY AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTION, Ohio. 

The Granville Literary and Theological 
Institution, founded by the Ohio Baptist 
Education Society, commenced operations 
in December, 1S31, and was incorporated 
the following January, with a charter grant- 
ing the right to confer degrees, and all the 



privileges usually enjoyed by colleges. It 
is pleasantly situated near the centre of 
the State, and is in somewhat of a ftoorish- 
ing condition. The faculty consists of Rev. 
John Pratt, A. M., President, Paschal Carter, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natorai 
Philosophy, Asa Drury, A. M., Professor 
of Languages, Asahel Chapin, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Theology. 



SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 

[FitMn the Baptist Triennial Resistor.} 

Iff 1827 the Rock Spring Theological and 
High School was opened. It was the first 
literary institution in the State of a higher 
order than a common primary school, and 
continued four years. — During its continu- 
ance, 242 youth, male and female, attended 
as students for various periods of time. Of 
these, 33 professed to be converted while at 
the seminary, and 20 more after leaving it, 
who received their first serious impressions 
at the institution. Including such students 
as have since commenced the gospel minis- 
try, and those who were licensed preach- 
ers when they entered the seminary, the 
number is eleven. In 1832, an effort was 
made at Upper Alton, by purchasing 362 
acres of land, which cost $800, and a brick 
edifice was erected thereon, and a school 
opened, under the charge of Rev. H. Loomis. 
In February, 1835, it received a charter 
with the usual powers of a college. 

A Theological Seminary was also planned 
under a separate organization, fifty acres 
of land secured for its benefit, and a stone 
edifice erected, of four stories, including the 
basement and attic, 38 feet by 42, with 
wings attached for the professors' use, at an 
expense of 05,000. A class has been organ- 
ized, and the Rev. Lewis Colby, a graduate 
of Cambridge University^ and also of the 
Newton Theological Institution, Mass., has 
entered upon the duties of professor. The 
property belonging to the Rock Spring Sem- 
inary goes to this institution. The prepar- 
atory department of the college is organized, 
and contains about sixty students. — Lots 
have been laid off from the college property 
and attached to the town plat, and sales 
made to the amount of about $4,000. About 
$20,000 was secured in the Atlantic States 
in 1835 for the college and the theological 
seminary, of which $10,000 was given to 
the college by Doct. Benjamin Shurtleff, of 
Boston, Mass., and the institution is called 
now Shurtleff College of Alton^ Illinois, 
$5,000 of this fund is to be invested in lands 
or loaned at 12 per cent, interest, till it ac- 
cumulates sufficiently to endow a professor- 
ship of oratory, rhetoric and belles-lettres. 
The other moiety is to be expended in a 
building. About $10,000 have been re- 
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cently pledged by members of the Baptist de- 
nomination in Alton and Edwardsvilie, con- 
tingently, and the trustees have resolved 
to erect a large college building and make 
ether provisions for the institution. A col- 
lege class will be organized soon. 



REPORTS OF AGENTS. 



Report qf Rev. Mr, JVaah. 

T« tbB SeeraUry of (he Aaeriean EdaeaHoD Sodetj. 

RsT. AND DEAR SiR, — Since my last 
quarterly report, I have been enabled to 
prosecute the bustness of my agency with- 
out interruption. My time has been, for 
the most part, employed in the counties of 
Hampden and Hampshire, Mass. I have 
visited most of the principal societies in 
these counties. Besides presenting the 
claims of our cause, generally in two or 
three congregations on the Sabbath, and 
repeatedly on other days of the week, 1 
have been present at several anniversaries 
of County Auxiliary Education Societies. 
I have Hkewise had pastoral interviews 
with the beneficiaries of our Institution at 
Amherst college and at Monson academy. 
The impression which I have received from 
these interviews, is much to my satisfaction 
and to the credit of the young men. I am 
happy to say of them as a body, that their 
standing, both as Christians and scholars, is 
such as to give fair promise of future use- 
fulness in the church. Let all the ten or 
twelve hundred individuals now enjoying 
the patronage of the Education Society, 
have a standing equally fair, in an in- 
tellectual and a spiritual view, as those 
with whom I had the pleasure of an in- 
terview at these institutions, and no Chris- 
tian would Ion? withhold his liberality 
from the apprehension, that it is liable 
to be expended on unworthy subjects. 
On this point, as well as every other 

fertaining to this important institution, 
am happy to learn, that public sen- 
timent is last becoming right. I have 
heard the opinion many times expressed, 
that while careful inspection and discipline 
should be maintained over those young men 
whom Christian liberality is carrying for- 
ward to the ministry, no unreasonable ex- 
pectations nor demands respecting them, 
ought to be indulged; that the public have 
only a right to insist on their bearing a 
fair comparison with other young men who 
are in preparation for the same work by 
their own means. That they have at least 
this standing, is now fully admitted by all 
persons in any measure competent to a 
correct opinion. That occasional instances 
of failure and of apostasy are to be expected 
in so great a number of youth, can be 
denied by no one who believes the heart 



to be deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked. But who shall on this 
account refuse his confidence or patronage 
to a great national Society which God has 
signally blessed, and to which our country 
and the world are indebted for more than 
a quarter of all the educated men, who do, 
from year to year, come into the American 
pulpit? He who would do this, must, on 
the same principle, proscribe the whole 
spiritual family, must seek to disband and 
annihilate the church of God. 

I have just spoken of Amherst college. 
Among the most interesting subjects of 
reflection, is the success of this seminary 
in promoting the object to which the Edu- 
cation Society is devoted. In the short 
time since it came into operation, it has 
probably been the instrument of preparing 
a greater number of men for the ministry, 
than any other college in our country. 
Between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred, who have received its honors, 
have already commenced preaching the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Many more 
are now pursuing theological studies to fit 
themselves for this holy service. At least 
one half of its present members are the 
professed followers of the Redeemer. These 
are indeed most interesting facts concerning 
a college, which, in so short a time from its 
origin, has come to be the third among 
similar institutions in our country, in the 
number of its students. O could more than 
eighty colleges in our country, imitate the 
noble example here before them, we might 
be in a measure relieved from the distressing 
apprehension, that the harvest of the world 
must continue to perish for want of laborers. 

While the Education cause is coming 
more and more into notice, and into favor 
with the people of God, it is to be lamented 
that in some quarters it is still viewed with 
comparative indifference. Individuals there 
are not wanting in kind regards to the 
benevolent institutions of our times, who 
seem not to realize how urgent is the 
necessity of a great increase in the number 
of Christian ministers. Some who con- 
tribute generously to other obiects of charity, 
when solicited in behalf of that Society, 
which has done so much to supply this 
deficiency, for this reason, give sparingly or 
withhold altogether. On this subject, how- 
ever, we will not Indulge the language of 
complaint. Instead of this, we will use our 
best endeavors to diffuse a knowledge of 
facts; assured that by enlightening the 
public mind, we shall bring the disciples of 
Christ to view the subject in its proper 
light, and to take such a course of conduct 
as the exigencies of the times demand. 
That which is now well known by the most 
intelligent, must ere long be understood by 
all, that the want of Christian ministers is 
far greater than that of any other means 
of enlightening and saving Ibis lost world. 
Other wants are no sooner made known 
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tfaaa they are topplied. Not m> with this. 
The receot call for foodji from our Board of 
Forei|^ Miaaooa has hroiight almost thirty* 
two tbousami dollars into their treasury in 
a tingle month. Oh when shall a siDiilar 
impulse be felt by the Christian community 
on the subject of furnishing; heralds of 
salvation to a dyinf^ world! When will 
Christian men show equal readiness to g;i¥e 
thor substance and with it their prayers, 
their influence, their aoiu, that the country 
and the world may be supplied with preach- 
ers of rif^hteottsness ? How loo^ shall it 
be seen that a pressure in other departments 
of Christian enterprise is only temporary 
and is easily relieved, while in this it is 
Dot only permanent, but is every year 
beeomiuf^ more and more dislre^siog and 
alarming? Doubtless it most be so, till 
saints d[ every age shall love the world 
less, and love God more, as well as judge 
more correctly ou the momentous subject 
of fumishinn; ambassadors for Chrnt. 

In some instances, intlividuals plead as 
an exct»e for not giving to meet the annual 
calls of cliari table societies, that they have 
formerly m;ide lo them liberal com ti but ions. 
Without pres*uming to dictate to any one 
on a subject respectiug which he must 
give account ol himself to God, I would 
take the liberty to inquire of him who 
advances thb plea, whether at any psist 
time he has done more than was required 
of him; and whether his having fulfilled 
his obligations heretofore, discharges him 
from present duty. Who would pretend 
that his having come up to his Lord's 
requirements at some former period of life, 
renders those requirements no longer bind- 
ing upon him? — for instance, that because 
he once prayed with much frequency and 
importiiuity,he may now live without prayer, 
or but seldom call upon God ? — or because 
he was once a good and useful member of 
the civil community, obeying all the laws 
of his country and seeking in many ways 
to promote her prosperity, he may now set 
her authority at defiance, and commence 
hostilities upon her peace ? 

Beyond all question, constant and stren- 
uous effort in her Master's cause, is indispen- 
sable to the spiritual health and prosperity of 
the church. Hence no intelligent friend to 
her interests can desire that the calls for 
her contributions and sacrifices In behalf 
of these benevolent societies should cease, 
or become less frequent. 



Mtv. Jogeph Emerson's Report, 

To Um SeereUiy of the Amerkao EdocAtion Sodetj. 

Rev. and dear Sir, — I commenced 
my labors as an agent of your Society, in 
Vermont, at Windsor, on the first Sabbath 
of November. I have now labored in the 
State, a little less than two months. The 



first two Sabbaths were spent in Windsor 
county ; the following five, in Addison ; 
and the last, in Rutland. 

My mode of operation is this, to |»esent 
the subject on the Sabbath ; spend so much 
of the week as is necessary to finish the 
effort in such places, and then spend the 
remainder of the week in private solicita- 
tions in towns where I cannot be on the 
Sabbath, 

The success attending my labors, has 
exceeded my expectations ; though I have, 
in several respects, labored under disadvan- 
tages. These, together with the great scar- 
city of money and high prices of provtaioe* 
wlUch operate especially against mechanics, 
have doubtless tended to lessen my collec- 
tions. Tlie report of contributions, which 
will be found in its proper place, does not» 
however, show the liberality of the people, 
because more than one- third, so far as 1 
have received returns, was subscribed to 
be paid at a future day. But I have reason 
to believe that all will be sent to the trea- 
surer in due time. 

I meet with kind treatment everywhere. 

One of my principal objects of attention 
has been, to search out and encourage 
suitable young men to commence a course 
of preparation for the ministry. I have 
conversed with many, and hope some wiU 
devote themselves to the work. I have 
endeavored to gain good evidence of proper 
qualifications before encouraging any. I 
feel that a fearful responsibility is connected 
with any efforts to raise up those who shall 
bear the vessels of the Lord. And may he, 
in mercy, keep from this holy office, all 
who are not deeply devoted and truly 
worthy. Though ardent piety should be 
cultivated with the greatest diligence, yet 
1 cannot too much press upon beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society, the 
importance of avoiding the least appsar- 
ANCE of evil in minor matters. A little 
boyish extravagance in dress will so preju- 
dice a whole town and sometimes a neigh- 
borhood of towns against the Society and 
all its beneficiaries, as to render it exceed- 
ingly difficult to induce them to make any 
efficient effort to aid the cause. 

The pressing need, that the number of 
young men preparing for the ministry should 
be increased, ought to make every Christian 
feel an obligation to do all he can to bring 
forward such as are suitable. But yet it 
seems that some expedient might be adopt- 
ed, by which certain individuals in each 
church should feel more responsibility in 
this thing, than any will feel, while it rests 
alike on all. • I would suggest the propriety 
of each pastor's appointing, in rather a private 
manner, two or three of the most judicious 
and pious members of his church, who 
would feel it a duty to observe the depart- 
ment of the young men belonging to the 
church, so as to be able to make up a de- 
liberate and sound opinion of their fitness 
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for the ministry. It is manifest that the 
lay members of the church would be able to 
form an opinion of a young man's fitness, 
hi many respects, better than the minister, 
because they would see him acting in his 
common ayocations when under no con- 
straint* and exhibiting in word and act 
** the abundance of the heart." Also they 
would know much better than the pastor 
would, the character of any young man, for 
sound judgment and good common sense, 
which certainly ought to occupy a place 
next to piety. The natural suavity, too, 
of the young men, by which they are to 
gain the good will of those around them, 
can be better judged of by lay members. 
So that by the aid of such persons, I am 
confident the pastor would be able to make 
up his own mind more satisfactorily than 
he otherwiije would, even though be should 
have as much leisure as he would desire 
to make up his opinion from personal ob- 
servation and conversation. In churches 
where there is no pastor, (as is the case 
with a great portion of those in Vermont.) 
it seems to me extremely desirable that 
such a committee, appointed in some proper 
manner, should exist. It is believed that 
there are many young men, who would 
gladly devote themselves to the work of 
the Lord, are deterred from it because they 
have not the means of educating themselves 
and are not informed of the aid which could 
be received. Indeed my heart has been 
pained, when inquiring lor suitable young 
men, to be answered ** there was one here a 
few months ago, of piety and talents, who 
desired to get an education, and no doubt 
would have closed with your proposals, but 
he is now gone to the West, 
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American Education Society. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Directors, 

The usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors, was held on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11, 1837. Appropriations for 
the quarter, were made to the beneficiaries 
in various institutions, as follows : — 

F^rmtr Ben. New Ben. Tbtal. AtnH Ap. 

ISTheol. Sem. 157 13 170 ^3,481 
35 Colleges, 395 31 426 8,314 

60 Academies, 130 43 173 2,796 



103 Institutions, 682 87 769 $14,591 

Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made by the Presbyterian and Wes- 
tern Education Societies : — 

fbriMr Ben. Neto Ben. TelaL AmU Ap. 

12Theol. Sem. 61 7 68 $1,363 

21 Colleges, 162 20 182 3,474 

25 Academies, 68 24 92 1,740 



68 Institutions, 291 61 342 $6,577 



At the Quarterly Meeting in October, 
the returns from the Western Educatioa 
Society did not arrive at the Rooms of the 
Parent Society to be entered. Appropria- 
tions for that Quarter were made as follows: 

Fbrwttr Ben, Nem Ben. Ibtrt. AmHAp, 

2Theol. Sem. 6 2 8 $144 

7 Colleges, 19 1 20 468 

1 Academy, 2 3 6 90 

10 InstituUoDS, 27 6 83 $702 

The sum of appropriations, $702 being 
added to $14,591, will make $16,293— the 
amount of appropriations for the present 
quarter. 

The above appropriations are larger, by 
three thousand dollars, than they were the 
preceding quarter. This fact is cheering, 
in view of the number of pious indigent 
young men in a course of preparation for 
the ministry, while there is so great and 
still an increasing demand for preachers of 
the gospel. And it is an interesting consid- 
eration, that there is a larger accession of 
new beneficiaries the present quarter, than 
ever before — and larger, by 32, than the 
corresponding quarter the last year. But 
it is a distressing fact, that while there are 
so many of this class of individuals disposed 
to prepare for the ministry, the benevolent 
part of the community are so tardy in 
meeting the pecuniary wants created by 
sustaining them while in their course of 
study. The treasury of the American Ed- 
ucation Society was overdrawn at the close 
of the last year, in the month of May, by 
more than $4,000. Since then this debt 
has been gradually increasing, till it now 
amounts to about $9,000, and this too in 
times when money is hard to be obtained 
by donation or loan. The Board feel con- 
strained to make this representation of the 
condition of the Society, and thus to appeal 
to the community, which ha.« never yet 
been addressed in vain. A statement of 
facts before this would have been presented 
to the Christian public, had it not been for 
the repeated and urgent application for 
funds by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Wishing not 
to divert the public attention from their 
imperative claims, silence has hitherto been 
preserved. But it would he wrong and a 
breach of trust to remain any longer silent. 
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The ciae demands Chat ffaey proclaim akmd 
their neeeasities. Chrislians have lad|; 
been praying that the Lord of die haryeat 
would aend forth lalMMiers into the extended 
and whitened field. God ia now hearing 
and anawering their aapplicationa, at least, 
hi aome degree, by the converaion of a 
large number of young men, who are de- 
afroaa of being educated ibr Che ministry. 
But many of these are indigent, and have 
applied to tlie American Education Society 
Ibr aasistance. Let all then who have 
prayed for an increase of laborers for the 
harvest, prove by liberal contributions, the 
sincerity of their petitions. The present is 
« time of want in funds, — let it be seen 
that it is a time of abundant supply. 



The death of Rev. Dr. Gile, who was a 
member of the Board, having occurred since 
the last meeting of the Directors, it was 
voted to place on their records the following 
notice: 

This Board would record on their minutes, 
thdr high estimation of the character of 
their late beloved associate, the Rev. 
Samuel Gile, D. D. 

His uncommon prudence, his sound judg- 
ment and practical wisdom, rendered him a 
safe adviser and counsellor in the difficult 
and important business that often came 
before the Board. 

The affecting circumstance of his sudden 
removal from this life, in the vigor of bis 
strength and in the midst of his usefulness, 
the Board would regard as a solemn moni- 
tion to them, to quicken their diligence and 
to be faithful to their trust. 

The Rev. William Jenlcs, D. D., of Boston, 
was unanimously chosen a Director, in the 
place of Dr. Gile. 



The Board of Directors gratefully ac- 
knowledge a second donation of 600 copies 
of the Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, 
from the Trustees of Phillips Academy, to 
be distributed by the Secretary, to the Ben- 
eficiaries of the American Education So- 
ciety, in connection with his pastoral visits; 
and also a donation of 1,000 copies of the 
'* Essay on the Influence of Tobacco upon 
Life and Health, by Reuben Dimond Mus- 



sey, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, etc, at 
Dartmouth College,** finm John Tappan, 
Esq., for gratuitoos distribution in the same 
way. 

As two or three very valuable articles 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Baiid of Paris 
have appeared in this volume of the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Register, it may be well 
here to state, that he is the constituted 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in France, for the purpose of obtaining sta- 
tistics and information of various kinds for 
publication. An American gentleman, now 
residing in London, has been engaged to 
furnish similar statistics of Great Britain. 
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ReeeqiUo/the Amerkan EdueaHon Society, from 
OcL 12, 1836, to the Qucarttrly Meetimg, Jan, 
n, 1837. 

nCOOME PROM FUMDa MS tt 

AMOUNT REFI7NDfiD 2,I5S 87 



LtgMjr of Bar. lona. !«. Pomarajr, af 

bjr Mr. D. L. WUmoy, Es*r IJim OS 

Bee*d fr. B«v. Sdoey MUk. of SmyniL, N. T. a col- 

laetion at aanaal maatfaif of the OmIM At 



AUXIUABT 80CIBTIJE8. 

SorroLK Copimr. 

[Hardj Bopea, Eiq. Boatoa,Tr.] 

Batloii, PnwkHe St. Soc in pait 
MiM M. A. Ouioey, Park fk. 



M 06 



EctBx CouiTTr South. 

[David Choate, Eaq. Emtx, Tr.] 

Ma$Kktattr.RBr. Mr. Emenon, bf Bev. 8. BHn 5 00 
JUtddUUm, Bvanr. Cong. Soc bgr Rav. AbmI 

Nash, Act. tbroo^ Bar. P. Jafferda 98 00 

Wenham, CdmuDd inimball, Eaq. aon. 

•atv. bf Dr. E. Aldan 8 00 

Ladies' Read, and Char. Sac bj Mn. 

Abigail Poster, Tr. S 



If 



EtCBX CoUirtT NOBTB. 

[Col. Ebaaeier Hale, Newbary, Tr.] 

Andover, Church In the TlieoL Sem. 1^ Bev. 

Frof. EmerMm 08 85 

BoperkUl, ImUm in the Centre Ch. to eooat. 

their pastor, Ber. Joseph Whittlesej, an 

Hon. Mem. 40 00 

Ipnridi, Lad. Ed. Soc bj Mn. Amj 

S. Wardwell, Tr. 0th ann. pay*! 

tor a Temp. Sehoi in pan 80 00 

Lluebrook Par. by Rev. Mr. Kimball 6 80 — 68 80 

[The following bj Ber. Ansel Nsah, Agt.] 

^•■iurvporf, Ber. Mr. MUtOB*s Pa* 

rish 68 83 
Rev. Mr. DImrokk's Parish, 

Ladies' Ed. Soe. Sr 06 

Individuals 02 96 

Rev. Dr. Dsna's PaHsh 40 78 

Rev. Mr. Stearns's Parteh 86 80 -885 80 

J«rv6iiry, BellevUle, to eeniL Btv. John C. 

Marek u H. M. 48 
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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT DAVIES. 

[Brief biographical notioea of President Davies may be found in the preface to his 
sermona ; in the funeral aermons of Dra. Gibbona and Finley, generally prefixed to the 
aeTmons of Dariea ; in the aecond volume of the Panoplist ; Middleton'a Evangelical 
Biography ; Assembly 'a Missionary Magazine ; State of Religion in Virginia; Rev. David 
Boatwick's account prefixed to Daviea' sermon on the death of George II.; Appendix to 
Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green's Baccalaureate Addresses ; and in President Allen's American 
Biographical Dictionary. The most copious and interesting biography ia found in the 
second volume, 181 9, of the Evangelical and Literary Magazine, published in Richmond, 
Ya., and edited by the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, afterwards professor of theology, in the 
Union Theological Seminary. This memoir was from the pen of the editor, and is the 
result of much careful inquiry by a man of a spirit remarkably kindred to the subject 
of his sketches. The Sabbath school book, published by th^ Massachuaetta Sabbath 
School Society, is, for the most part, a selection from the biography by Dr. Rice. 
To Dr. Rice's Memoir we are indebted for most of the following statements. Dr. Green 
has furnished ua with some important facts. We have, however, compared all the 
accessible notices on the subject. We have endeavored by correspondence to secure 
some original materiala, but have been for the most part, disappointed in our efforts. — 
Editor.] 

Samuel Davies was born November 3d, 1724, in the county of New- 
castle, in what is now the State of Delaware.* His father was a farmer of 
small property, of intellectual endowments rather below the ordinary level, 
of unpolished manners, but of a blameless and religious life. His mother 
was a woman of superior powers of mind, of affectionate disposition, and of 
ardent piety. Her first child was a daughter. Her anxiety to be instru« 
mental in promoting the Redeemer's kingdom, induced her, like Hannah 
of old, earnestly to pray that God would bestow upon her the blessing of a 
son. She believed that the son whom she afterwards bore, was given to 
her in answer to her prayers, and she determined to devote him to the 
Lord, for the service of the sanctuary, all the days of his life. President 
Davies subsequently, in a letter to Dr. Gibbons of London, writes: " I was 
blessed with a mother whom I might account, without filial vanity or 
partiality, one of the most eminent saints I ever knew upon earthy I am a 
son of prayer, like my name-sake Samuel the prophet; and my mother 

• Both h'M parents, it ii luppoaed, w«re of Welsh descent. In Dr. Rice's memoir, it is stated that " the 
Ckristimn names or bis parents, we linow noL^ Yet Or. Finley's foneral ^rmon is dedicated to Mrs. 
JUrtka Davies, the mother, and to Mrs. Jean Davies, the widow, etc. 
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called me Samuel, because, she said, I have asked him of the Lord. This 
early dedication to God has always been a strong inducement to me to 
devote myself to him by my own personal act; and the most important 
blessings of my life I have looked upon as immediate answers to the 
prayers of a pious mother. But, alas ! what a degenerate plant am I ! 
How unworthy of such a parent, and such a birth ! " 

It may well be supposed that the mother of young Davies would regard 
him, with more than common maternal tenderness and solicitude, and would 
earnestly endeavor to prepare him for that sacred service to which she had 
devoted him. At a very early age, he was taught to read, by herself, and 
his proficiency in learning, under a mother's iostructioDS, is said to have 
surprised all who had the opportunity to observe it. He continued at home 
with his parents till he was about ten years old ; and as there was no school 
in the neighborhood, he had, till that age, no teacher but his mother. Up 
to this time, he had experienced no remarkable religious impressions. His 
character was merely that of a sprightly and docile child, under the influ- 
ence of pious example and instruction. At ten years of age, he was sent 
to an English school, at some distance from his father's residence, where 
he continued two years, and where he is said to have made rapid progress 
in his studies. He excelled in penmanship, in after life ; and he probably 
acquired the elements of it in this school. But for want of the pious 
instruction with which he was favored at home, he became, according to 
his own statement, sadly inattentive to religious things. Yet he still made 
a practice of secret prayer, especially in the evening ; assigning as the reason 
for his punctuality in his evening devotions, *' that he feared lest he should 
die before morning.'' But what is most particularly observable in his 
prayers at this time is, ^' that he was more ardent in his supplications for 
being introduced into the gospel ministry than for any other thing." 

At about the age of twelve, he was awakened to solemn concern respect- 
ing his eternal state. So deep was his sense of his danger, as to make him 
habitually restless, till he obtained scriptural evidence of his interest in the 
forgiving love of his Saviour. Yet, he was afterwards troubled with many 
perplexing doubts, for a long time ; but, at length, after years of impartial, 
repeated self-examination, he attained to a settled confidence of his interest 
in redeeming grace. This he retained to the end of his life. A diary 
which he kept in the first years of his religious history, clearly shows how 
intensely his mind was fixed on religious subjects, how observant he was 
of the state of his heart, and how watchful over all his though^, words, and 
actions. If any were disposed to censure his juvenile indiscretions, they 
would have done it compassionately, had they known how severely he cen- 
sured them himself. 

The precise period at which Davies made a public profession of religion, 
is not known. It is believed to have been in the fifteenth year of his age, 
perhaps a little earlier. It is, likewise, unknown at what age he first 
entered on a course of liberal studies, or who was his first grammar-master. 
It is probable, that either with or without a teacher, he early acquired some 
knowledge, at. least of the Latin language. The principal part of his 
education was, however, acquired under the direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Blair, of Fog's Manor, Chester county. Pa.* Mr. B. inspired his pupil 

* This gentleman wat a native of Ireland, but eame to this country early in life, and was one of the 
Rev. Wm. Tennent*! pupils, at Nesbamtny, about twenty miles north of Philadelphia. Mr. Blair opened 
his academy at, Fog^s Manor, in 1745, with particular reference to the study of theology, as a soienee. He 
was one of the most learned, pious, and useful men of his day. He died, it is believed, In 1751, and was 
succeeded in the care of the seminary by his brother John. Ad aecoaoc of this seminary, and a biography 
of the Blairs, is a desideratum. 
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with strong afiection lor his pefsoo and reverence for his character. In 
proof of this, we give two short extracts from a fragment of a journal, kept 
by Mr. Davies, when on the mission to England, in behalf of the college of 
New Jersey. 

" Thursday P. M. Sept. 175S, rode to Mrs. Blair's in company with Mr. 
Smith, and enjoyed mnch satisfaction in the mutual communication of our 
Christian and ministerial exercises. How happy am I in having so many 
valoable friends in various parts ! The sight of Mrs. Blair, and my old 
walks about her house in the happy days of my education, raised a variety 
of tender and solemn thoughts in my mind. When I had passed by the 
meeting-hoase, where I so often heard the great Mr. Blair, I could not help 
crying out, ' Oh, how dreadful is this place I This is no olher than the 
house of Grod, and this is the gate of heaven.' 

'* Tuesday, Oct. 1753, rode to the presbytery at Fog's Manor, solitary 
and pensive. Was refreshed in the company of my dear brethren. Lodged 
at Mrs. Blair's, where every thing suggested to me the image of the income 
partible Mr. Blair, once my minister and tutor, but now in superior 
regions." 

The powers of Mr. Davies, and his assiduous attention to study, would 
of course render his progress unusually great, for the time which he passed 
at Mr. Blair's academy. His poverty, however, probably prevented his 
spending as much time as was common, and as was earnestly desired by 
himself, in the acquisition of knowledge before he began to preach. He 
resided at Fog's Manor about five years. He received pecuniary aid from 
Virginia, the circumstances of which we will here mention. 

About 1740, some individuals in the county of Hanover, Va., were 
awakened to attend with gr^t earnestness to their religious condition. A 
few leaves of Boston's Fourfold State fell into the hands of a rich planter, 
and made so deep an impression on his mind, that he never rested till he 
procured a copy of the book. The reading of it brought peace to his heart. 
A Mr. Samuel Morris derived similar advantage from Luther on the Qala- 
tians. These books were read to others, and produced very great and 
happy effects. So deep was the interest, that multitudes assembled to hear 
Morris read. His house was soon too small to contain them, and a meetinff 
hoase was built for the purpose, long known by the name of Morrises Read- 
ing Room, About this time, the Rev. Wm. Robinson, of the presbytery of 
New Brunswick, was sent on a mission to the frontier settlements. He 
entered Virginia, and preached with great acceptance to the Scotch»Irish 
in Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Campbell counties. At Cub Creek, in 
Charlotte county, he was heard by some of the young people from Hanover, 
who had gone to visit their friends, and who sent back word what manner 
of man was among them. Two messengers were immediately sent from 
Hanover for Mr. Robinson. Though he had left the place, they followed 
his track, and induced him to visit Hanover. For four days he continued 
among them, preaching to the crowds that had assembled at the Reading 
Room. This is described as a very remarkable season. On Mr. Robin- 
son's taking leave, some of the gentlemen presented him with a considerable 
sum of money as a compensation for his services. This Mr. R. resolutely 
refused to take, urging as a reason, that it would bring into suspicion the 
purity of his motives. Having withstood all their entreaties he took his 
leave. But at the first house at which he stopped for refreshment, he dis- 
covered the money which he had refused, in his saddle-bags. He immedi- 
ately returned to Mr. Morris's. His friends were mortified that he had 
come, solely to bring the mon^y back, urging that they knew not what to 
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do with ity as it liad been coOeeted from a gieat Tariety of aoorees. In this 
dilemma, Mr. R., with mnch animation^ as thoogh a new thooght bad joet 
entered his mind, said : " I will tell yon what most be done with the money. 
There is a Tery promising yoong man, now studying divinity at the North, 
whose parents are Tery hard pressed, and find great diffieolties in supporting 
him at his studies. I will take this money, and it shall be given to help 
him through. And when he is licensed, he shall come and be your 
preacher." The proposition was at once accepted, and the money &itb- 
fnlly appropriated to the benefit of young Davies. " And that is the reason," 
said a pious lady who communicated the fact to Dr. Rice, " that Mr. Davies 
came to Hanover ; for he ofken used to say, that he was inclined to settle in 
another place, but that he felt under obligations to the pec^le of Hanover." 
" This was the first money," says Dr. R. " which, so far as we can learn, 
was ever contributed in Virginia, fix the education of poor and pious youth 
for the gospel ministry." 

Aided in the manner just recited, yoong Davies prosecuted his studies 
with alacrity, and was licensed to preach the gospel early in the year 1747.* 
Mr. Bostwicft says : " Scarcely was he known as a public preacher, but he 
was sent to some of the distant settlements of Virginia." At this time, his 
age was twenty-two years and six months. He remained in Virginia but a 
few weeks on his first visit, and then returned to Newcastle. The 
remainder of this year, and the beginning of the next, were spent in 
preaching in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; and scarcely was 
there a vacant congregation in which his voice was heard, that did not 
desire and endeavor to secure his permanent services. In the mean time, 
he was attacked by a disease, which was supposed to be an irrecoverable 
consumption of the lungs. But, though he believed himself to be on the 
borders of the grave, he determined to spend the little remains of an almost 
exhausted life, as he apprehended it, in endeavoring to advance his Master's 
glory, in the salvation of souls. With this view, he went to a place at a 
considerable distance, which was destitute of the preaching of the gospel, 
where he labored in season, and out of season, preached in the day, and 
had his hectic fever at night, and that to such a degree as to be sometimes 
delirious, and to stand in need of persons to sit up with him. Nor did he 
thus labor in vain, but received, at this very time, some of the first fruits of 
his ministry, in several instances of the hopeful conversion of sinners, two 
of which he considered as very remarkable. 

In the Spring of 1748, Mr. Davies returned to Virginia, in obedience to 
a call which he bad received from several congregations. At this time he 
had begun slowly to recover, from what he calk his *' melancholy and con- 
sumptive languishmeots;" thoogh he adds, "I then looked upon it only as 
the intermission of a disorder that would finally prove mortal. But upon 
the arrival of a messenger from Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and 
determined to accept of their call, hoping I might live to prepare the way 
for some more useful successor ; and willing to expire under the fatigues of 
duty, rather than in voluntary negligence." 

The condiiion of Dissenters, at that time, in Virginia, was any thing but 
comfortable. Episcopacy was established by law. A number of very 
severe acts had been passed, much in the spirit of the famous act of 
uniformity, and enforcing attendance at the parish church by various penal- 
ties. When the people flocked to Morris's reading room, they were fined 
for absence from church. Morris himself was fined at least twenty times 

• Or. Rie« layi 174S. Ikii m hm u«b-«lQoa it u cwwidMl » Sfteria ilNitein laUwtua 19 Ftb. 1747." 
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The act of toleration had indeed passed long before this period ; but as 
there had nerer been occasion for its application, it seemed to ha?e been 
very little understood in Virginia. Davies appears, however, to have studied 
it carefully, and had the forecast to procure the licensure pf several places 
of worship, before he commenced his preaching ; of these, one was in the 
county of Henrico, two in Hanover, and one in New Kent. It was an 
interesting sight to behold a youth of his age engaged alone in the cause of 
vita] piety and religious liberty, while the power and authority of the State 
were against him. At first he was regarded as a youthful adventurer, who 
would speedily ruin his own cause. But his ardent zeal and splendid tal- 
ents soon brought him into notice. Opposition being excited, the general 
court of the colony reversed the order of the county court for a meeting- 
house. This took place about the year 1748. On this, and on other 
occasions, Davies appeared before the general conrt for the support of his 
own cause. On one occasion, rather from an inclination in the king's 
officers to amuse themselves at the expense of the poor Dissenters, than 
from any other motive, Davies was allowed to plead his own cause. The 
attorney-general, Peyton Randolph, delivered a speech of great legal learn- 
ing, attempting to show that the act of toleration did not extend to the 
colony of Virginia. When Davies rose to reply, there was a general titter 
through the court. His very first remark, however, discovered so intimate 
an acquaintance with the law on that subject, that marks of surprise were 
manifest on every countenance. In a short time, the lawyers present began 
to whisper, '* The attorney-general has met with his match to-day, at any 
rate." Davies' position was, that if the act of toleration did not extend to 
Virginia, neither did the act of uniformity. This was illustrated with great 
force, ingenuity, and knowledge of the law. The general sentiment among 
the members of the bar was : " There is a most capital lawyer spoiled." 
This display of talents called forth universal admiration, and Davies was 
treated in Williamsburgh with great attention. The lieutenant-governor, 
Sir William Gooch, and James filair, a member of the general court, were 
marked in their civilities. Still, however, the Dissenters were occasionally 
harassed until IVIr. Davies returned from England. While there, he 
brought the case of his brethren before the court ; and had the satisfaction 
to find that the king's attorney-general. Sir Dudley Rider, agreed with him 
against the king's attorney-general in Virginia. A copy of his opinion on 
the subject, brought pver by Mr. Davies, put the affair at rest ; and Dis- 
senters' meeting-houses were allowed to be licensed in Virginia as in 
England.* Mr. Davies remained in Virginia about eleven years. The 
following extracts from a letter of his to Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, Conn., 
fnrnish an account of his labors from the time of his settlement till the 
year 1751. 

** Upon my arrival, I petitioned the general court to grant me a license 
to officiate in and about Hanover, at four meeting-houses, which afler some 
delay, was granted, upon my qualifying according to the act of toleration. 
I preached frequently in Hanover, and some of the adjacent counties : and 

««Tlie drarefa of England wu the Mtablished religion of Virginia. The whole colony wai divided into 
farithee, eominooly alwat two in a coontv — in each of which waa a glebe and parsonage honee for tlM 
miniflter, who alao received 16,000 lb*, of tobacco a year from the public treagary. Great jealousy seems to 
have been entertained by the early eettlers against other sects, particularly the Quakers. In I6S0, all of 
this sect who eame into the colony were to be imprisoned till they gave security to leave it ; and roasters 
of vessels were subjected to a penalty of £100 for every Quaker brought into the country. Oissenters from 
the ehsreb of Cn^ land, how«ver, gradnally increaaed, particularly Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodfaita, 
and at the breaking oat of the revolution, they constituted, according to Mr. Jefferson, one half of tlioee 
who profesied themselves members of any choreh. Mr. Madison, however, thought that the proportion of 
I)isMBteni>M«oMider«UyiiMi--rMa«r*«i^r<«/^<f«r«M,i.iA niUiid.1837. 
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thoogfa the fenror of tbe late work was considerably abated, and my labors 
were not blessed with success equal to those of my brethren, yet I have 
reason to hope they were of service in several instances. The importn- 
nities they used with me to settle with them, were invincible ; and upon my 
departure they sent a call for me to the presbytery. After I returned irora 
Virginia, I spent near a year under melancholy and oonsuoBpiive languish- 
ments, expecting death. In the spring of 1749, 1 began slowly to recover, 
though I then looked upon it only as the intermission of a disorder that 
would finally prove mortal. But upon the arrival of a messenger firom 
Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and determined to accept of their call, 
hoping I might live to prepare the way for some more useful snecessor, and 
willing to expire under the fatigues of doty, rather than in voluntary negli- 
gence. Sir William Oooch, our late governor, always discovered a ready 
disposition to allow us all claimaUe privilege^ and the greatest aversion to 
persecuting measures ; but, considering the shocking reports spread abroad 
concerning us by officious malignants, it was no great wonder the council 
discovered a considerable reluctance to tolerate us. Had it not been for 
this, I persuade myself they would have shown themselves the guardians of 
our legal privileges, as well as generous patriots to theif country, which is 
the character generally given them. 

'' In October, 1748, besides the lour meetingohouses idready mentioned, 
the people petitioned for the licensing of three more, which with great 
difficulty was obtained. Among the seven, I have hitherto divided my time. 
Three of them lay in Hanover county, the other four in the counties of 
Henrico, Carolina, Louisa, and Goochland. The nearest are twelve or 
fifteen miles distant from each other, and the extremes about forty. * My 
congregation is very much dispersed ; and notwithstanding the number of 
meeting-houses, some live twenty, some thirty, and a few forty miles from 
the nearest. Were they all compactly situated in one county, they would 
ite sufficient to form three distinct congregations. Many of the chnrch- 
|)eople also attend, when there is a sermon at any of these houses. This I 
kioked upon at first as mere curiosity ; but as it continues, and in some 
places seems to increase, I cannot but look upon it as a happy token of 
Iheir being at length thoroughly engaged. And I have the greater reason 
to hope so now, as experience has confirmed my former hopes ; fifty or sixty 
{families having thus been happily entangled in the net of the gospel fay 
'«their own curiosity, or some such motive. There are about three hundred 
communicants in my congregation, of whom the greatest number are, in 
the judgment of rational charity, real Christians ; besides some who through 
excessive scrupulousness do not seek admission to the Lord's table. There 
is also a number of negroes. Sometimes I see aa hundred or more among 
my hearers. I have baptized about forty of them within these three years, 
upon such a profession of faith as I then judged credible. Some of them, I 
fear, have apostatized ; but others, I trust, will persevere to the end. I 
have had as satisfying evidences of the sincere piety of several of them, 
as ever I had from any person in my life ; and their artless simplicity, their 
passionate aspirations after Christ, their incessant endeavors to know and 
do the will of God, have charmed me, but alas I while my charge is so 
extensive, I cannot take sufficient pains with them for their instruction, 
which often oppresses my heart. 

** There have been instances of unhappy apostasy among us ; but, blessed 
be God, not many in proportion to the number brought under concern. At 
present there are a few under promising impressions, but, in general, a 
lamentable security prevails. 04i for a IMe reviving in our bondage ! I 
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miglit hare giTen you a particular aceoant of the conTerston of aome persons 
here, as indeed there are some uncommon instances of it ; but I shall only 
observe in general, that abstracting from particular circumstances, the work 
of conversion has been carried on in such steps as are described by ezperi* 
mental divines, as Alieine, Shepard, Stoddard, Flavel, etc. And nothing 
confirms me more in the truth of their opinions concerning experiment^ 
piety, than this agreement and uniformity as to substance, in the exercises 
of those that can make the fairest claim to saving grace. 

" I forgot to ialbrm you, in its proper place, that the Rev. Mr. Daven* 
port was sent by the synod to Hanover last summer, and continued here 
about two months : and blessed be God, he did not labor in vain. Some 
were brought under concern, and many of the Lord's people much revived, 
who can never forget the instrument of it. Thus, dear Sir, I have given 
you a brief account of what I am persuaded you will readily own to l^ the 
work of the Lord. We claim no infallibility, but we must not fall into 
skepticism. Why should we pretend to promote the conversion of men, if 
we cannot have any satisfying knowledge of it, when it appears ? Indeed, 
the evidence of its divinity here is so irresistible, that it has extorted an 
acknowledgment from some, from whom it would hardly have been expected. 
Were you. Sir, a narrow bigot, you would, no doubt, rejoice to hear that 
there are now some hundreds of Dissenters in a place, where a few years 
ago there were ten : but I assure myself of your congratulations on a nobler 
account, because a considerable number of perishing sinners are gained to 
the blessed Redeemer, with whom, though you never see them here, you 
may spend a blissful eternity. After all, poor Virginia demands jour com- 
passion ; for religion at present, is but like the cloud which Elijah's servant 
saw. O that it may spread and cover the land ! *' 

Notwithstanding the humility and despondence manifested in the above 
extract, yet we Jiave satisfactory evidence of the powerful effects every 
where produced by the labors of Davies. His home was in the county of 
Hanover, about twelve miles from Richmond ; but his efforts were extended 
through no small portion of the State. He acquired an influence which 
perhaps no other preacher of the gospel in Virginia ever possessed ; it was 
the influence of fervent piety and zeal directed by a mind of uncommon 
compass and force. Aged people, who sat under his ministry, assert, that 
his powers of persuasion seemed sufficient for the accomplishment of any 
purpose which a minister of the gospel could undertake. Many persons, 
who were parents, and had children around them, were induced to learn 
the elements of religious knowledge. A mother might be often seen rock- 
ing her infant in a cradle, sewing some garment for her husband, and 
learning her catechism lit the same time. A girl employed in spinning, 
would place her book of questions at the head of the wheel, and catching a 
glance at it as she ran up her yarn on the spindle, would thus prepare for 
public catechising ; and plough-boys, were often to be seen at mid day, 
while their horses were feeding, reclining under an old oak in the yard, 
learning their weekly task. Young and old were willing to be taught by 
their preacher ; and when assembled for catechetical instruction, the heads 
of families, and the elders of the church, were always first to be examined. 
Households were generally furnished with a few standard works, and were 
expected to study them carefully. In the families of Mr. Davies' congre- 
gation, are now to be found copies or remnants of Watson's Body of Divinity, 
Boston's Fourfold State, Luther on the Galatians, Flavel's Works, Baxter's 
Call, the Saint's Rest, Alleine's Alarm, etc. 

Mr. Daviea took no little pains to afford negroes religious instruction. 
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Within three years after his settlement in Yir^pnia, he had baptized aboat 
forty ; and before his removal to Princeton, the number had greatly increased. 
There is now a considerable congregation of their descendants at Polegreen, 
a charcb in Hanover county. Some of the survivors at the present day 
can read well, and know perfectly the Assembly's Shorter Catechism. At 
Cub-Creek, is a church of one hundred negro communicants. Of these a 
very large proportion could read, and are instructed in religious doctrines 
and duties, beyond many professors among the whiles. In this connection 
we will quote again from a letter of Mr. Davies, written to a friend in Lon- 
don, in 1755 : 

'*The poor neglected negroes, who are so far from, having money to 
purchase books, that they themselves are the property of others ; who were 
originally African savages, and never heard of the name of Jesus or his 
gospel till they arrived at the land of their slavery in America ; whom their 
masters generally neglect, aod whose souls none care for, as though immor- 
tality were not a privilege common to them as with their masters ; these 
poor unhappy Africans are objects of my compassion, and I think the most 
proper objects of the society's charity. The inhabitants of Virginia are 
computed to be about 300.000 men, the one half of which number are 
supposed to be negroes. The number of those who attend my ministry at 
particular times is uncertain, but generally about 300, who give a stated 
attendance ; and never have I been so struck with the appearance of an 
assembly, as when I have glanced my eye to that part of the meeting-house 
where they usually sit, adorned (for so it has appeared to me) with so many 
black countenances, eagerly attentive to every word they hear, and fre- 
quently bathed in tears. A considerable number of them (about an 
hundred) have been baptized after a proper time for instruction, having 
given credible evidence not only of their acquaintance with the important 
dbctrines of the Christian religion, but also a deep sense of them on their 
minds, attested by a life of strict piety and holiness. As they are not 
sufficiently polished to dissemble with a good grace, they express the 
sentiments of their souls so much in the language of simple nature, and 
with such genuine indications of sincerity, that it is impossible to suspect 
their professions, especially when attended with a truly Christian life and 
exemplary conduct. There are multitudes of them in different places 
who are willing and eagerly desirous to be instructed, and embrace every 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the doctrines of the gospel; 
and though they have generally very little help to learn to read, yet, to my 
agreeable surprise, many of them, by dint of application in their leisure 
hours, have made such a progress that they can intelligibly read a plain 
author, and especially their fiibles ; and pity it is ihat any of them should 
be without them. Some of them have the misfortune to have irreligious 
masters, and hardly any of them are so happy as to be furnished with these 
assistances for their improvement. Before I had the pleasure of being 
admitted a member of your society, they were wont frequently to come to 
me with such moving accounts of their necessities in this respect, that 
I could not help supplying them with books to the utmost of my small 
abilities ; and when 1 distributed those among them which my friends with 
you sent over, 1 had reason to think that I never did an action in all my 
life, that met with so much gratitude from the receivers. I have already 
distributed all the books that I brought over which were proper for them. 
Yet still, on Saturday evenings, the only time they can spare, my house is 
crowded with numbers of them, whose very countenances carry the air of 
importunate petitioners for the same favors with those who come before 
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them. But alas! my stock is exhausted, and I must send them away 
grieved and disappointed. Permit me, Sir, to be an advocate with you, 
and by your means with your generous friends, in their behalf. The books 
I principally want for them are Bibles, and Watts's Psalms and Hymns. 
The two last they cannot be supplied with any other way than by a col- 
lection, as they are not among the books which your society give away. 
I am the rather importunate for a good number of these, as I cannot but 
observe that the negroes, above all the human species that I ever knew, 
have an ear for music and a kind of ecstatic delight in psalmody ; and 
there are no books they learn so soon, or take so much pleasure in, as those 
used in that heavenly part of divine worship." 

After having received another supply of books, Mr. Davies writes : — 

*' When the books arrived I gave notice of it after sermon at the next 
opportunity, and desired such negroes as would make a good use of them, 
and were so poor that they could not buy such books, to come to me at my 
house, and I should distribute them among them. For some time after 
this, the poor slaves, whenever they could get an hour's leisure from their 
masters, would hurry away to my house, and receive the charity with 
all the genuine indications of passionate gratitude, which affectation and 
grimace would mimic in vain. The books were all very acceptable, but 
none more so than the Psalms and Hymns, which enable them to gratify 
their peculiar taste for psalmody. Sundry of them have lodged all night in 
my kitchen, and sometimes when I have awaked, about two or three o'clock 
in the morning, a torrent of sacred harmony has poured into my chamber, 
and carried my mind away to heaven.. In this seraphic exercise some of 
them spend almost the whole night. I wish, Sir, you and other benefactors 
could hear any of these sacred concerts. I am persuaded it would surprise 
and please you more than an oratorio or a St. Cecilia's day." 

In 1757, Mr. Davies writes to Dr. Bellamy : " As to the state of religion 
in Virginia, I can only say, that my brethren have of late been much more 
successful than myself; particularly honest Mr. Henry and our common 
friend, Mr. Wright; and that what little success I have lately had, has been 
chiefly among the extremes of gentlemen and negroes. Indeed, God has 
been remarkably working among the latter. I have baptized about 150 
adults; and at the last sacramental solemnity, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the table of the Lord graced with about 60 black faces. They 
generally behave well as far as I can hear, though there are some instances 
of apostasy amongst them." 

In the course of four or five years after Davies's settlement in Hanover, 
he found it impossible to afford even a monthly supply of preaching to the 
congregations organized by him. Accordingly, he sought an assistant in 
Mr. John Todd, a young preacher from Pennsylvania, who was installed 
in the upper part of Hanover, Nov. 12, 1752. 

The general state of religion in Virginia, as well as the catholic opinions 
of Mr. Davies, may be seen from the following extract from a communi- 
cation of his to Mr. Dawson, a member of the council of the colony : "I am 
not fond. Sir, of disseminating sedition and schism ; I have no ambition to 
Preshyterianize the colony. But I hope I may declare, without suspicion 
of ostentation, or wilful falsification, that I have a sincere zeal, however 
languid and impotent, to propagate the catholic religion of Jesus in its 
life and power, though I feel but little anxiety about the denomination its 
genuine subjects assume. The profession of Christianity is universal in 
this colony ; but alas ! Sir, if the religion of the Bible be the test of men's 
characters, and the standard of their final doom, multitudes, multitudes are 
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in a pensbing conditkNi. Tbeir ignorance, their negligence, dieir wrong 
notions of vital Christianitj, their habitnal neglect of its known duties, 
tbeir ricioiis practice, ptoclaim it akmd, and he that can persuade himself 
of the contrary, in spite of evidence, is possessed of a charity under no 
rational or scriptural regulations. For my part. Sir, should I believe that 
religion is in a flourishing state in this colony, I must renounce the Bible, 
disbelieve my eyes, and my ears, and rush into universal skepticism. 
Could I indulge the {^easing dream, my life below the skies would be an 
anticipation of heaven. I do not conclude religion is in so lamentable a 
state, because I see the generality pray by form, receive the sacrament 
kneeling, etc. ; or, in a word, because they conform to the debated peculi- 
arities of the established church. No, Sir, I freely grant that these things 
are not tests of men's characters. These may be so far from hindering, 
that for what I know, they may promote religion in such as have no 
scruples about them, though the case would be otherwise with others; but 
the unwelcome evidences that force this conclusion upon me, are the 
general neglect, and stupid unconcemedness about religion, the habitual 
omission of its duties, and the vicious practices that glare upon me around ; 
and which are utterly inconsistent with true religion in any denomination." 

Early in 1753, Mr. Davies was appointed by the trustees of the college of 
New Jersey to visit Great Britain in company with Gilbert Tennent, to 
solicit donations for the college. He accepted this appointment, and was 
absent from the country about a year and a half. He kept a diary, a 
fragment of which has been preserved, and from which we shall make 
some brief extracts. " When I was informed of the appointment,'' he 
remarks, ** by letter from the worthy president, Burr, it struck me into a 
consternation and perplexity unknown before. All the tender passions of 
the husband, the minister, the father and the son, formed an insurrection 
in my breast against tbe proposal ; and with these I have struggled ever 
nnce. My^ conjugal anxieties were increased by the languishing state of 
my tenderer and better part, which my absence for so long a time might 
perhaps increase. I was also afraid lest my dear congregation, whose 
hearts are so excessively set on me, should suffer by my absence. The 
danger of the seas likewise appeared terrible. And above all, my just 
consciousness of my want of qualifications for so important an embassy, 
sunk my spirit; and yet my remonstrances on this head would not be 
regarded by others." 

Sept. 3, 1753, he writes : '< This morning I felt the painfol rupture of 
the tender relative ties which bind my heart to Hanover. I took leave of 
some thousands yesterday in public ; and to-day, I parted with some of my 
«elect friends, and my dear, dear spouse, my honored parents, and three 
helpless children, and left them in a flo6d of tears. To thee, O Lord, 
I then solemnly committed them ; and now I renew the dedication." 
** Sunday. Preached at Mr. Finley's, [Nottingham, Pa.] on Deut x. 13, 
a sermon which I preached at Hanover with great satisfaction and prospect 
of success ; but alas ! I have lost that spirit with which it was first delivered ; 
and indeed 1 can but rarely retain the spirit of preaching in the hurries of 
a journey. The materials of the sermon were very solemn, and nothing 
appears to me a more unnatural incongruity, than to speak the most solemn 
things with a trifling spirit. Indeed the incongruity appeared so great, 
that I was obliged to omit sundry things, though written before me in my 
notes, for want of a heart to express them with suitable tenderness and 
fervor." " Monday, Sept. 17, went with Mr. Tennent to wait on the gov- 
ernor and secretary, [of New Jersey,] but they were not at home. Waited 
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on three Lutheran ministers and a Cal?inisty and was not a little pleased 
with their candor and simplicity. How pleasing is it to see the religion of 
Jesus appear undisguised in foreigners ! I am so charmed with it, that I 
forget all national and religious differences, and my very heart is intimately 
united to them. On Thursday, came to Newark, and was received with 
much affection by the worthy president [Burr.] On Faiday, waited on his 
excellency the governor, in company with the president and his lady. Was 
kindly received. On Sunday, heard the president preach a valedictory 
sermon to the candidates for a degree, who are to leave the college this 
week. I was amazed to see how readily good sense and accurate language 
flowed from him extempore. On Wednesday, I delivered a thesis, (per- 
sonales distinctiones in triniatate sunt aetarnae,) and vindicated it in a 
public dispute against three opponents ; and aflerwards was honored with 
the degree of A. M. Monday, Oct. 1, lodged at Mr. Brainerd's, the good 
missionary among the Indians, and was pleased with his accounts of the 
progress of religion among them. Tuesday, took a view of the Indian 
town, and was pleased at the affection of the poor savages to their minister, 
and his condescension to them. Monday, Oct. 8. Preached a sermon in 
the morning from Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. And through the great mercy of God, my 
heart was passionately affected with the subject; and what tended not a 
little to increase my affection, was my observing the venerable Mr. G. Ten- 
nent weeping beside me in the pulpit. Spiritual poverty and humility 
appeared very amiable and charming to me." 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, 1753, Davies and his friend Tennent went on 
board a vessel bound for London, and on the next day set sail. On the 
25th of December they arrived in London, and were very kindly received. 

** Wednesday, Dec. 26, were visited by Mr. Hall, a venerable old gen- 
tleman, author of some of the Lime-street sermons, who seems to be of a 
true, puritanic spirit, and full of religion. Were visited by Mr. Gibbons, 
my dear correspondent, who informed us of the general apostasy of the 
Dissenters from the principles of the reformation. He told me that 
Dr. Young had erected two schools, over the door of one of which he 
had written, 'Doctrinae filia virtus;' and over the other, 'Filia matre 
pnlchrior.' Monday, Jan. 7. In the evening, visited Mr. Winter, a Con- 
gregational minuter, but his dry orthodoxy, and severe reflections upon 
those who deviated from rigid Calvinism, were disagreeable to me. Heard 
good Mr. Whitefield in the evening. Sunday, Jan. 13. In the afternoon, 
preached for Mr. Gibbons on these words, ' I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people.' I had a good deal of readiness and vivacity, though, 
alas ! but little tender solemnity. Tuesday, Jan. 15. Heard Dr. Guise, 
in Pinner's-hall, preach a judicious, experimental discourse. It was well 
adapted to comfort the people of God, but the languor of his delivery, and 
bis prQmiscuous, undistinguishing manner of address, seem to take away 
its energy and pungency. Wednesday, Jan. 16. Visited Mr. Pike, an 
Independent minister. He appears sound in principle, and a great friend 
to experimental religion, and promised to promote the college. He has a 
penetrating, philosophical genius, and is properly a man of books. I next 
visited Dr. Lardner, the celebrated author of the ' Credibility of the Gospel 
History ;' and I was really surprised at the sight of him, as he differed so 
much from the ideas I had formed of so great a man. He is a little pert 
old gentleman, full of sprightly conversation ; but so deaf that he seems to 
hear nothing at all. I was obliged to tell him my mind and answer his 
questions in writing ; and he keeps pen and paper always on the table for 
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that purpose. He treated rae very kindly, and constrained me to dine 
with him." 

" Saturday, March 16. Last Sunday I preached, A. M.,for Mr. Gibbons 
on these words, * So then neither is he that planteth any thing,' etc. ; and 
as I was deeply sensible of the withdrawing of the divine influences, and 
the inefBcaciousness of the means of grace without them, my tender passions 
were frequently moved throughout the sermon, and in the conclusion I burst 
out into a flood of tears. Sundry of the hearers were tenderly aflected, 
particularly Mr. Cromwell, great-grandson of the famous Oliver; who gave 
Mr. Gibbons three guineas for the college after sermon, and thanked me 
for my discourse with tears in his eyes. He afterwards conducted me to 
Dr. Stennett's, and talked freely and warmly of experimental religion. 
Heard Mr. Reed last Tuesday, at Salter's-ball, on these words, ' Enter not 
into judgment,' etc. But there was such a legal spirit difiused through the 
sermon, that I thought it rather calculated to promote the security than the 
conversion of sinners. I could not help thinking of a pun I have heard 
of a minister's, who preached a sermon on these words ; ' Salt is good, but 
if the salt has lost its savor,' etc. ; and when he was desired to publish it, 
he said, he believed he would, and dedicate it to the preachers at Salterns 
hall, for they wanted seasoning.* Tuesday, March 19. Went to the 
Amsterdam coffee-house among the Baptist and Independent ministers, 
where I enjoyed much satisfaction. Received the thanks of the governors 
of the charity school in Bartholomew-close, for mjr sermon there, which 
were presented to me in a very respectful manner by Dr. Guise as their 
deputy. Though it be hard to repress the workings of vanity even in a 
creature so unworthy as I, under so much applause, yet I think my heart 
rises in sincere gratitude to God for advancing me from a mean family and 
utter obscurity, into some importance in the world, and giving me so many 
advantages of public usefulness. Indeed, I hardly think there is a greater 
instance of this in the present age. Alas ! that I do not better improve 
my opportunities. Went to Hamlin's coffee-house among the Presbyterians, 
where they are generally shy and unsocial towards me. They have uni* 
versally, as far as I can learn, rejected all tests of orthodoxy, and require 
their candidates, at their ordination, only to declare their belief in the 
Scriptures. Mr. Prior, with the appearance of great uneasiness, told me 
that he heard we would admit none into the ministry without subscribing 
the Westminster Confession, and that this report would hinder all our 
success among the friends of liberty. I replied that we allowed the can- 
didate to mention his objections against any article in the Confession, and 
the judicature judged whether the articles objected against, were essential 
to Christianity ; and if they judged they were not, they would admit the 
candidate, notwithstanding bis objections. He seemed to think that we 
were such rigid Calvinists, that we would not admit an Arminian to 



communion." 



April 7, 1754. We have had a most surprising success in our mission, 
which, notwithstanding the languor of my nature, I cannot review without 
passionate emotions. From the best information of our friends, and onr 
own observation upon our arrival here, we could not raise our hopes above 
^^300; but we have already got about <£1,200. Our friends in America 
cannot hear the news with the same surprise, as they do not know the 
difficulties we have had to encounter; but to me it appears the most signal 
interposition of Providence I ever saw." 

From England, Mr. Davies went to Scotland, where he was well received, 
and where be met with considerable success. The exact date of his return 
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to this country is not known. Early in 1755, we find him laboring among 
his people in Hanover, with his accustomed diligence. The country was 
then agitated in a high degree by a French and Indian war. Designs 
were on foot to abandon to the enemy a part of the colony. July 10th, 1755, 
general Braddock sustained his memorable defeat, and the remnant of his 
army were saved by the courage and skill of colonel Washington, then only 
twenty*three years of age. On the 20th of this month, Mr. Davies preached 
a sermon, ** On the defeat of general Braddock going to fort Du Quesne." 
In this sermon he calls on all his hearers, in the most impassioned strains, 
'' to show themselves men, Britons, and Christians, and to make a noble 
stand for the blessings they enjoyed." His influence among the negroes 
was perhaps greater than that of any other man ; and he used it all to 
persuade them from any thoughts of joining the enemy. In August, he 
delivered a sermon to a company of volunteers, under the title of ** Religion 
and Patriotism the constituents of a good soldier." In a note to this 
sermon he says : '* As a remarkable instance of this, [the diffusion of some 
sparks of a martial influence through the colony,] 1 may point out to the 
public that heroic youth, colonel Washington, whom I cannot but hope 
Providence has hitherto preserved, in so signal a manner, ybr some important 
service to his country,*' 

The celebrated Patrick Henry is known to have spoken in terms of 
enthusiasm of Mr. Davies. And as that distinguished orator lived from his 
eleventh to his twentynsecond year in the neighborhood where the patriotic 
sermons of Mr. Davies were, delivered, and which produced the most 
powerful effects, it has been supposed with much probability, that it was 
Mr. Davies who first kindled the fire and afforded the model of Henry'9 
elocution. Mr. Davies, however, never permitted patriotism or politics to 
interfere with his duties, or tarnish his character as a Christian minister. 
With him every thing was subordinate to religion, or rather he did all that 
he did as a part of his religious duty. 

The limits of the presbytery of Hanover originally comprehended the 
whole of Virginia, and a considerable part, if not the whole, of North 
Carolina. Through this great territory, there were scattered numerous 
settlements of Protestant Dissenters, besides many who had originally 
belonged to the established church, but had chosen to join the Dissenters. 
It was a vast charge to be committed to Davies and his five brethren of the 
presbytery. Yet there was no part of it which seems to have been neglected 
by them. Davies made his influence to be felt every where ; he transfused 
his own spirit into the bosoms of his associates, and roused them by the 
force of his example. The presbytery met about four times a year ; and 
from one meeting to another, a committee was appointed to attend to any 
business that might occur. Every movement gave tokens of a zeal that 
nothing could damp, of a perseverance that nothing could exhaust. The 
popularity of Davies in Virginia was almost unbounded. He was urged to 
preach in almost all the settled parts of the State. The presbytery, willing 
to gratify the people as far as possible, at every session directed Mr. D. 
to supply a number of vacancies. Indeed, this was carried so far, that 
Davies's congregation in Hanover earnestly remonstrated against it, con- 
tending that he should not be appointed to supply vacancies, unless his 
congregation were provided for in his absence. 

On the 22d of March, 1758, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, president of 
the college of New Jersey, died. *^ Some of the trustees," says Mr. Davies, 
** to my great surprise, had some thoughts of me, upon the first vacancy 
that happened. But knowing the difficulty of my removal, and being very 
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anwilling to bereave mj congregation, they made an attempt, upon president 
Edwards's death, to farnish the college with another ; and therefore chose 
the Rev. Mr. Lockwood, [of Wethersfield, Conn.] a gentleman of worthy 
character. But being disappointed as to him, they elected me on the 
16th of last August, [1758,] and were at the trouble and expense of 
sending two messengers to solicit the affair with me and the presbytery. 
I can honestly say, never any thing cast me into such anxious perplexities. 
Never did I feel myself so much in need of divine direction, nor so destitute 
of it. My difficulty was not to find out my own inclination, which was 
pre-engaged to Hanover, but the path of duty ; and the fear of mistaking 
It in so important a term of life, kept me uneasy night and day. I sub- 
mitted the matter to the presbytery, and gave them an honest representation 
of it, as far as it was known to me. As I was at an entire loss in my own 
mind to discover my duty, I could not, upon the authority of my own 
judgment, approve or reject their decision ; but cheerfully acquiesced in it, 
and sent it, with my own negative answer, to the hoard of trustees, and 
expected never to' hear any more about it. fiut the trustees, to my still 
greater surprise, made a second application, requesting I would act as 
▼ice-president during the winter, till the synod should sit, when the judg- 
ment of the presbytery might be referred to the higher judicature. After 
making all the inquiries in my power to discover what was my duty in so 
perplexing a case, I thought I had certainly found out the will of God, and 
returned an absolute refusal in the strongest terms, transferring all my 
interest at the board to another gentleman, [Mr. Finley,] whom I looked 
«pon as incomparably better qualified for the place, and of whose election 
I then had considerable hopes. But how was I surprised and struck to 
receive a third application in more importunate terms than ever." 

The matter was referred to the synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
"Vfho dissolved the relation between Mr. Davies and his people, and directed 
^is removal by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. Davies entered on his office as president of the college, on the 
'26th of September, 1759. He remained in this office a few days more 
^han eighteen months. During this short period, his reputation, talents 
mnd services were of incalculable benefit to the institution. His popularity 
4n the church to which he belonged was great and unrivalled. He was 
highly respected by other religious denominations, and was personally and 
favorably known to the friends of the college in Britain, as well as in this 
country. He was in the full vigor of life, with a mind capacious and 
ardent, and with habits of activity and energy fully established by time 
«nd use. He devoted all his faculties unremittingly to the service of the 
college, and was instrumental in introducing into it some of the best 
|>ermanent usages; and indeed every change he made was a manifest 
improvement. A poet and orator himself, he turned the attention of his 
pupils to the cultivation of English composition and eloquence, with great 
effect 

The number of students under his administration cannot be exactly 
ascertained. It probably did not, at any one time, exceed one hundred; 
and at his death it must have come very little short of that number. 

His death has been attributed to his being unskilfully bled. It was more 
probably precipitated by his unremitting application to study, and to the 
duties of his office. His previous situation had afforded little leisure, and 
comparatively few means, for the cultivation of general science. It was 
natural, therefore, that even his friends should have had some doubts of his 
complete preparation to fill and adorn the new sphere in which he was 
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called to move. To qualify himself for this, his application to study was 
intense and unremitted. He rose by break of day, and seldom retired till 
midnight. The habit of his body being plethoric, his health had, for some 
years, greatly depended on the exercise of riding, to which he was, from 
necessity, much habituated in Virginia. This salutary exercise had, from 
the time he took charge of the college, been almost entirely relinquished. 
Towards the close of January, 1761, he was seized with a bad cold^ for 
which he was bled. The same day he transcribed for the press his sermon 
on the death of George II. The day following he preached twice in the 
college chapel. The arm in which he had been bled became much inflamed, 
and his febrile tendencies were greatly increased. On the morning of the 
succeeding Monday, he was seized, while at breakfast, with violent chills, 
succeeded by an inflammatory fever, which terminated his earthly existence 
on the 4th of February, 1762. The violence of the disease deprived him 
of the exercise of his reason, through the greater part of his sickness. Had 
it been otherwise, his friends and the public would, in all probability, have 
been gratified with an additional evidence of the power of the gospel, in 
supporting the soul in the near prospect of death and eternity. In his 
delirium, he manifested what were the objects which chiefly occupied his 
mind. His faltering tongue was continually uttering some expedient, to 
promote the good of the church and the world. 

His death was greatly and extensively lamented. An affectionate tribute 
was paid to his memory by his successor. Dr. Finley, in a sermon preached 
on the occasion from Rom. xiv. 7, 8, and printed at the request of the 
trustees of the college. The Rev. David Bostwick,* of New York, the 
dear and intimate friend of Mr. Davies, had been intrusted by him with 
the printing of the sermon on the death of George II. Mr. B. accompanied 
the publication of the sermon with a preface, in which the talents, piety 
and usefulness of Mr, Davies were exhibited with great warmth. Dr. Gib- 
bons of London, to whom his MS. sermons were committed for publication, 
and who had been for several years his correspondent, preached a funeral 
sermon, which he published with that of Dr. Finley, in the beginning of the 
first volume of the sermons of Davies. 

The first characteristic of president Davies, which we notice, was his 
glowing and eminent piety. It pervaded his preaching, his studies, his 
pastoral intercourse, his conversation, and all his actions. Next to his 
ardent emotions, humility was the most prominent trait in his religious 
character. Writing to Dr. Gibbons he says, *' 1 desire seriously to devote 
to God and my dear country, all the labors of my head, my heart, my hand 
and pen ; and if he pleases to bless any of them, I hope I shall be thankful, 
and wonder at his condescending grace. Oh ! my dear brother, could we 
spend and be spent, all our lives, in painful, disinterested, indefatigable 
service for God and the world, how serene and bright would it render the 
swifl approaching eve of life! I am laboring to do a little to save my 
country, and, which is of much more consequence, to save souls from 
death — from that tremendous kind of death which a soul can die. I have 
had but little success of late, but blessed be God, it surpassed my expecta- 
tion, and much more my desert. Some of my brethren labor to better 
purpose. The pleasure of the Lord prospers in their hands.'' Again, 
"As for myself, I am just striving not to live in vain. I entered the 

* Mr. Bostwick was born in New Milford, Conn., in 1721, graduated at Yale college in 1740, settled in 
the ministry in Jamaica, L> I., installed pastor of tiie Presbyterian cliurcli in New York, where he died, 
Nov. 1773, aged 52, 
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ministry with such a sense of my unfitness fbr it, that I had no sanguine 
expectations of success* And a condescending God, O how condescending! 
has made me much more serviceable than 1 could hope. But alas ! my 
brother, I have but little, very little, true religion. My advancements in 
lioiiness are small, extremely small. I feel what I confess, and am sqre 
it is true, and not the rant of excessive or affected humility. It is an easy 
thing to make a noise in the world, to flourish and harangue, to dazzle the 
crowd, and set them all agape; but secretly to imbibe the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, to maintain a secret walk with God, to be holy as he is holy, this 
is the labor, this is the work. I beg the assistance of your prayers in so 
grand and important an enterprize. The difficulty of the ministerial work 
seems to grow on my hands. Perhaps once in three or four months I 
preach in some measure as I could wish ; that is, I preach as in the sight 
of God, and as if I were to step from the pulpit to the supreme tribunal. 
I feel my subject. I melt into tears, or I shudder with horror, when I 
denounce the terrors of the Lord. I glow, I soar in sacred ecstasies, when 
the love of Jesus is my theme, and, as Mr. Baxter was wont to express it, 
in lines more striking to me than all the fine poetry in the world, 

< I preach as if I ne'er should preach again; 
And as a dying man to dying men.' 

But alas ! my spirits soon flag, my devotions languish, and my zeal cools. 
It is really an afflictive thought, that I serve so good a Master with so much 
inconstancy ; but so it is, and my soul mourns upon that account." 

In another letter, he says : ** I am laboring to do a little good in the 
world. But alas ! I find I am but of little use and importance. I have 
many defects, but none gives me so much pain and mortification as my slow 
progress in personal holiness. This is the grand qualification of the oflice 
we sustain, as well as for that heaven we hope for, and I am shocked at 
myself when I see how little I have of it." 

In a letter, dated Hanover, Sept. 12, 1757, he says: "I am just begin- 
ning to creep back from the valley of the shadow of death, to which I 
made a very near approach a few days ago. I was seized with a most 
violent fever, which came to a crisis in a week, and now it is much abated, 
though I am still confined to my chamber. Blessed be my Master's name, 
this disorder found me employed in his service. It seized ^me in the pulpit, 
like a soldier wounded in the field. This has been a busy summer with 
me. In about two months, I rode about 500 miles, and preached about 
forty sermons. This affords me some pleasure in the review. But, alas ! 
the mixture of sin, and of many nameless imperfections that run through 
and corrupt ail my services, give me shame, sorrow, and mortification. 
My fever made unusual ravages on my understanding, and rendered me 
frequently delirious, and always stupid. But when I had any little sense 
of things, I generally felt pretty calm and serene, and death, that mighty 
terror, was disarmed. Indeed, the thought of leaving my dear family des- 
titute, and my fiock shepherdless, made me oflen start back and cling to 
life ; but in other respects, death appeared a kind of indifferency to me. 
Formerly I have wished to live longer, that I might be better prepared for 
heaven, but this consideration had but very little weight with me. Afier a 
long trial, I found this world is a place so unfriendly to the growth of every 
thing divine and heavenly, that I was afraid, if I should live longer, I 
should be no better fitted for heaven than I am. Indeed, I have hardly 
any hopes of ever making any great attainments in holiness, while in this 
world, though I should be doomed to stay in it as long as Methuselah. O 
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my good Master, if I may dare to call thee so, I am afraid I shall never 
serve thee on this side the region of perfection. The thought grieves me, 
it breaks my heart, but I can hardly hope better. But if I have the least 
spark of true piety in my breast, I shall not always labor under this com- 
plaint. No, my Lord, I shall yet serve thee — serve thee through an 
immortal duration, with the activity, the fervor, the perfection of the rapt 
seraph that adores and burns. I very much suspect that this desponding 
view of the matter is wrong. I only relate it as an unusual reason for my 
willingness to die. In my sickness I found the unspeakable importance of 
a Mediator in a religion for sinners. O i I could have given you the word 
of a dying man for it, that that Jesus whom you preach, is indeed a neces- 
sary, and an all-sufficient Saviour. Indeed, he is the only support for a 
departing soul. None but Christ. None but Christ. Had I as many 
good>works as Abraham or Paul, i would not have dared to build my hopes 
on such a quicksand, but only on this firm, eternal rock. I am rising up, 
ray brother, with a desire to recommend him better to my fellow-sinners 
than I have done. But alas I I hardly hope to accomplish it. ' He has 
done a great deal more by me already than I ever expected, and infinitely 
more than I deserve^. But he never intended me for great things. He 
has beings both of my own and of superior order that can perform him 
more worthy service. O I if I might but untie the latchet of his shoes, or 
draw water for the service of his sanctuary, it is enough for me. I am no 
angel, nor would I murmur because I am not. My strength fails me, and 
I must give over. Pray for me — write to me — love me living and dying — 
on earth and in heaven." 

Mr. Davies was among the brightest patterns of the domestic virtues. 
The example of his excellent mother made an indelible impression upon 
him. He looked on the most important Uessings of his life as an immediate 
answer to her prayers.* As a husband,' he was kind, tender, and cordial ; 
mingling a genuine and manly fondness with a delicate respect. Rev. Dr. 
John Rodgers, one of his most intimate friends, says : " I never saw him 
angry during several years of unbounded intimacy, though I have repeatedly 
known him to be ungenerously treated." In a letter to a friend, he says: 
'* We have now three sons and two daughters, whose young minds as they 
are opening, I am endeavoring to cultivate with my own hand, unwilling to 
trust them to a stranger ; and I find the business of education much more 
difficult than I expected. My dear little creatures sob, and drop a tear 
now and then, under my instructions, but I am not so happy as to see 
them under deep and lasting impressions of religion ; and this is the great- 
est grief they afibrd me. Grace cannot be communicated by natural 
descent ; and if it could, they would receive but little from me."t 

President Davies was remarkably generous and catholic in his sentiments. 
** He considered the visil^e kingdom of Christ," remarks Dr. Finley, '' as 
extended beyond the boundaries of this or that particular denominaiioo, 

* At the time of his death, this venerabje woman made a part of bis family. When the corpse of her 
■on was laid in the eoffin, she stood over it in the presence of a number of friends, for some roinates, viewinf 
it atteotively, and then said : ** There is the son of ny prayers and my hopes, my only son, my only earthly 
support. Bat there is the will of God, and I am satisfied.'* This eminent saint was taken into th* 
family of the Rev. Dr. Rodders, of New York, and by him was treated with the atmost kindness and veneni* 
tioo. till her death. 

I Mr. Davies*s widow returned to her friends in Virginia, and remained there till her death. His eldest 
aon, CoL Wm. Davies, graduated at the college of New Jersey, in 1765. He settled as a lawyer, in Norfolk, 
Va. In the revolatioo he was an officer of distinguished merit, and possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
confidence of Washington, fie was a man of a powerful and highly cultivated mind. He died a few vears 
•inee, leaving one daughter. Jwhn Rodgers Davies, graduated at the aasoe college, in 1760, and settled aa a 
lawyer in Sussex county, Va. ^muel, the third son, was settled in Petersburg, Va., and died there several 

Biars since. An omnarried daughter was living a few years aca Several of bis grandchildren are living, 
r. Rica jnentians one at Fetoiaburg, as letdigg him a MB. of Mr grandlatkar. 
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and never supposed that his declarative glory was wholly dependent on the 
religious community which he most approved. Hence he gloried more in 
being a Christian than in being a Presbyterian ^ though he was the latter 
from principle. His truly catholic address to the established clergy of 
Virginia, is a demonstration of the sincere pleasure it would have given 
him, to have heard that Christ was preached, and substantial religion, 
common Christianity promoted by those ' who walked not with him,' and 
whom he judged in other points to be mistaken. His benevolent heart 
could not be so soured, nor his enlarged soul so contracted, as to value men 
from circumstantial distinctions, but according to their personal worth." 

The eminence of Mr. Davies's character as the head of a college was 
generally acknowledged. In his administration, the firmness of authority 
was tempered with benignity, mildness, and condescension. He watched 
over his pupils with the tender solicitude of a father. He repressed their 
youthful irregularities by the gentlest methods possible ; nor did he ever 
inflict punishment, without evident reluctance and pain. The consequence 
was, that he was equally revered and loved by every member of his literary 
family. They esteemed it a privilege to be under his care. In his method 
of instruction, there was something unusually captivating. Conveying his 
ideas with the utmost facility, and, by the aid of a lively imagination, im- 
parting the charms of novelty even to common subjects, he could not fail 
to rivet the attention of his pupils. He communicated to them of his intel- 
lectual treasures without reserve. At the same time, he considered religion 
as unspeakably the brightest of all accomplishments ; the only sure founda- 
tion either of usefulness or honor. He therefore bent his principal atten- 
tion, as every instructor should, to impress the youthful mind with the 
importance of this object. He seized with avidity every occasion to incul- 
cate on his pupils, in private, the worth of their souls, and the pressing 
necessity of their immediately securing the blessings of salvation. Towards 
the close of a new year's sermon, he says: '* I beg leave of my promiscuous 
auditory, to employ a few minutes in addressing myself to my important 
family, whom my paternal affection would always single out from the rest, 
even when I am speaking in general terms to a mixed crowd. Therefore, 
my dear charge, my pupils, my children, and every tender and endearing 
name — ye young immortals, ye embryo angels, or infant fiends, ye blooming, 
lovely, fading flowers of human nature, the hope of your parents and friends, 
of church and state ; the hope, joy, and glory of your teachers ! hear one 
that loves you ; one that has nothing to do in the world, but to promote 
your best interest ; one that would account this the greatest blessing he 
could enjoy in his pilgrimage ; and whose nights and days are sometimes 
made almost equally restless, by his affectionate anxieties for you. Hear 
him upon a subject in which you are most deeply interested ; a subject the 
most important that even an apostle or an angel could address you upon, 
and that is, the right improvement of time, the present time, and preparation 
for eternity." 

The public and official appearance of President Davies was marked with 
dignity, decorum, and elegance. His performances at anniversary com- 
mencements reflected equal honor on himself and the institution, and 
highly gratified the crowded auditories, which those occasions brought 
together. 

President Davies was not more than fourteen years in public life ; for he 
probably began to preach in his twenty-third year, and died a little after he 
had completed his thirty-sixth. And when it is considered how imperfect 
was his early education, how numerous were the difficulties with which he 
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always had to contend, and yet to what eminence he rose, and what exten« 
sive and lasting good he effected, where shall we find an individual whose 
talents, or whose holy zeal and fidelity, we shall have greater reason to 
admire? That he had the advantage of genius, no one can doubt. But 
let it not be forgotten, that he was as much distinguished by laborious and 
incessant application to study, as by the facility with which he made his 
attainments. He disliked to preach if he could avoid it, without careful 
preparation. Sometimes, when pressed to speak extemporaneously, he 
replied : ** It is a dreadful thing to talk nonsense in the name of the Lord." 
Nor was he one of those who boasted how easily and rapidly his sermons 
were composed. He is known to have declared, that " every discourse of 
his which he thought worthy of the name of a sermon, cost him four days' 
hard study in the preparation." " It was by this combination of talent and 
diligence," remarks Dr. Green, " that he became, probably, the most elo- 
quent and accomplished pulpit orator that our country has ever produced ; 
and what was infinitely more important and desirable, was more successful 
in winning souls to Christ, than almost any other individual of the day in 
which he lived ; for his sermons have been benefiting thousands and tens 
of thousands, since his death ; and are likely to do so, while the language 
in which they are written, shall be in use." 

The collection of sermons, in three volumes octavo, published by 
Dr. Gibbons, has passed through very numerous editions, both in this coun- 
try and in Britain. The ninth edition was published forty-five years ago. 
Perhaps there are no sermons in the English language which have been 
more read, and for which there has been so steady a demand, for more than 
sixty years. Yet these sermons were almost wholly posthumous in their 
publication. They are not distinguished by minute accuracy of language, 
by finished periods, nor are they wholly free from pomp and declamation. 
His style, though rich and entertaining, is probably rather a dangerous 
model for imitation. Yet there is every where so much just thinking, such 
powerful reasoning, such pungent addresses to the conscience and the 
hearty with such an unction of holy love, that the reader soon ceases to 
attend to any thing but the subject discussed, and is carried delightfully 
along by the powerful charm of genius and piety. A chief excellence is 
that they abound in clear, forcible, and afifecting delineations of the great 
doctrines of the gospel, in union with the very spirit of love and meekness. 
It is said, that he seldom preached without producing some visible emotions 
in great numbers present ; and seldom, without some saving impressions 
being left on one or more of his auditory. 

We close with an extract of a letter addressed to the writer of this 
sketch, by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Rice, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

" I suppose you have ample evidence of the power and popularity of 
President Davies as a preacher. In this indeed, consisted his great supe- 
riority. I have seen persons who heard his sermon on the Final Judgment. 
They said is was delivered under the oaks that shaded his church, to about 
five thousand people ; and that when they were dismissed, they dispersed in 
their carriages, on horseback, and on foot, without uttering a single word — 
all seemed so absorbed with the awful theme. 

'* I have no means of ascertaining the amount of his success, but there is 
abundant proof that his preaching was blessed to the conversion of many 
floals, both among the white people and the colored. Indeed, he paid 
fipecial attention to the slaves ; contrived to have many of them taught to 
ready and obtained for them from the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, religious books, particularly a number of Watts's Psalms and Hymncu 
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I have seen some of the old slaves that were brought into the chnrch under 
his ministry. They were venerable not only for age but for Christian 
experience and intelligence, and remembered their pastor with strong 
affection. 

^' The influence of Davies is one of the most interesting aspects in which 
he can be remembered. He still lives by a propagated influence in many 
hearts, not only in Virginia, but also in Tennessee and Kentucky. This 
may be seen not only in the pleasure with which he is spoken of, but in 
his name given to the sons from one generation to another, and in the delight 
with which his sermons are read and handed down from father to son." 

Note. — A collected and uoiform edition of the works of President Davies is a great 
desideratum. Drs. J. H. Bice and Green mention important papers which have been 
overlooked. Some of his poems are well worthy ^>f being included. The individual who 
shall undertake this work will deserve well of the church and of his country. He should 
make a personal investigation of the places where Davies resided, — Newcastle in Dela- 
ware, Princeton in New Jersey, and the scenes of the labors of Davies in Virginia — 
examining the records of the college of New Jersey, and of the ecclesiastical bodies with 
which the president was connected. Something might possibly be found in Nottingham, 
Pa., and among the papers of Dr. Gibbons of London. The works should include some 
account of the descendants of President Davies. It is not honorable to the country, that 
while the memorials of her greatest general are carefully prepared and elegantly pub- 
lished, many of the memorials of one ol* her most distinguished pulpit orators, should be 
left to decay and utter loss. 



A COLORED SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 

Rev. Dr. Coolbt of Granville, Mass. has prepared and published some 
very interesting sketches of the life and character of a colored clergyman, 
who was, for many years, minister of large and respectable congregations of 
people almost exclusively white. The biographer was long and intimately 
acquainted with the subject of his sketches, and has exhibited good judg- 
ment in the selection and arrangement of his materials, and in his own 
interspersed remarks. Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany has prefixed some 
appropriate introductory observations. Lemuel Hatnbs was bom at 
West Hartford, Conn. July 18, 1753. His father was of unmingled African 
extraction, his mother a white woman of respectable ancestry. Haynes 
bore the name of neither father nor mother, but probably of the man under 
whose roof he received his birth. When five months old, he was bound as 
a servant to Dea. David Rose of Granville, Mass. till he was twenty-one 
years of age. He was treated with singular affection by his master and 
mistress, and carefully instructed in the principles of the Christian religion. 
As a servant-boy, Haynes was strictly faithful. At length, he discovered 
such prudence in the management of his master's business, that the super- 
intendence of it was almost wholly committed to him. The remark has 
been a thousand times repeated, that ' Lemuel Haynes got his education in 
the chimney corner.' This is literally true. While his comrades were 
sporting in the streets and even round the door, you might see him sitting 
on his block with his book in his hand. Evening after evening, he piied his 
studies by fire-light, having laid in a store of pine*knots for the purpose. 
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Here he almost literally devoured his spelliDg-book and psalter. He could 
refer with nearly infallible accuracy to the book, chapter and verse of the 
Bible where most of the texts bearing on the essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel may be found. He could repeat large portions of Young's Night 
Thoughts, and of Walls's Psalms and Hymns. One day, on meeting a 
school-mate, he said, ' How do you succeed in your studies?' On hearing 
the reply, Haynes said, * I make it my rule to know something more every 
night than 1 knew in the morning.' 

Haynes early became pious, and joined the Congregational church in 
Granville, under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Smith. He soon gave deci- 
sive evidence of true conversion, and became very useful in the promotion 
of piety and morality among his friends and neighbors. In 1774, he en- 
listed as a 'minute-man,' in the revolutionary array. Soon after the battle 
of Lexington, he joined Washington's army at Roxbury. The next year, 
he was a volunteer in the expedition against Ticonderoga. He then re- 
turned to his agricultural labors at Granville, fiy diligent study in the 
evenings, and by rising early in the morning, he had made considerable 
proficiency in theology. In the family of Dea. Rose, Saturday evening 
was employed in a religious manner. Occasionally, young Haynes was 
deputed to read a sermon of Watts, Doddridge, Whitefield or Davies. One 
evening, being called upon to read, he slipped into the book his own written 
sermon, and read it to the family. The deacon was greatly delighted with 
the discourse, and, his eyes being dim, he had no suspicion of any thing 
having happened out of the ordinary course. He inquired, ' Lemuel, is it 
Davies's sermon, or Watts's, or Whitefield's V Haynes blushed, and hesi- 
tated, but was obliged to confess the truth, ' It is Lemuel's sermon.' Dr. 
Cooley has given us this discourse, and it is certainly a sound, and well- 
prepared performance. This incident brought young Haynes very favora- 
bly into notice. He had always been regarded as a youth of uncommon 
purity, amiableness and humility. The parish being destitute of a minister, 
he was frequently called upon to read approved sermons, and to lead in the 
devotional exercises. He was soon encouraged to look forward to the 
Christian ministry. He commenced his studies with the Rev. Daniel Far- 
rand of Canaan, Ct., with whom he obtained a good knowledge of the 
Latin and English languages, and of the composition of serihons. He 
thoroughly read the Greek Testament and the Septuagint with the Rev. 
William Bradford of Wintonbury, ConA. November 20, 1780, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, when he was twenty-seven years of age. His 
first sermon was preached at Wintonbury. He then labored five years in 
Middle Granville, Mass., with great acceptance. Not a few were savingly 
benefited through his honored instrumentality. November 22, 1783, he 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Babbit, a well-educated and pious white lady 
of Granville, under circumstances which met the unanimous approbation of 
ministers and others. Nine children survive. All but one are hopefully 
pious. One son is a farmer, one a physician, and one a lawyer. In Nov. 
1785, Mr. Haynes was ordained as an evangelist, in Torrington, Conn., 
where he continued preaching the gospel about two years. In the spring 
of 1788, he was ordained to the pastoral office in the west parish of Rut- 
land, Vt. Here he remained greatly useful and honored, till, on account of 
some political excitement, he was dismissed, at his own request, April 19, 
1818. A great part of the e^hurch at West Rutland were his spiritual chil- 
dren. He had gathered more than three hundred into it, and had seen the 
parish rise under his influence and labors to a state of great respectability. 
For the four following years, he labored at the delightful village of Man- 
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Chester, Vt., the residence of governor Richard Skinner, of Joseph Burr, 
and other intelligent men. From February, 1822, till his death, 2dth of 
September, 1833, he preached the gospel in Granville, N. Y. His last 
words were, ' 1 love my wife, 1 love my children, but 1 love my Savioar 
better than all.' 

We commend this volume to our readers as one of great interest. No 
one can read it without advantage. It shows that no circumstances are so 
depressed and discouraging as to be insuperable to one who has determina- 
tion, and a spirit of unyielding perseverance. Haynes triumphed over three 
most formidable obstacles — illegitimacy — color — want of early school in- 
struction. Who, then, need to be disheartened 1 He rose to eminence, 
' not by original genius, but by a humble deportment, by indefatigable exer- 
tion, and by that blessing of Heaven which is denied to none who ask 
for it. 



ADAM SCHALL, MISSIONARY TO CHINA. 

Traiulatedf)-om the French of Ahti-RimuaaJL 

Jean Adam Schall, a learned Jesuit and missionary to China, waa bom at 
Cologne, in 1591. In 161 1, he went to Rome, and took the religious habit. After 
he had studied theology and mathematics many years, he embarked for China, 
in company with Trigault, who was now returning, and reached China in 1622. 
He landed in the province of Sben-si, and resided for several years at Si-'an- 
fou. He employed himself without intermission in bis apostolic duties and the 
study of the sciences which are connected with astronomy. He directed the 
construction of a church, which had been built, partly by the aid of the new 
converts, and partly by the assistance of the Chinese who had not embraced 
the faith of the missionary, but who wished to bear a part in the missionary 
work, solely in consequence of the interest which had been awakened in the 
study of mathematics. 

The reputation which he had acquired by his scientific knowledge was the 
occasion of his being called at an early day to the court, where he - had the 
charge of reducing the imperial calendar, in connection with the padre Rho, till 
the death of the latter, when Schall took the entire direction. He performed 
this duty with ability, during the consecutive reigns of three emperors, in the 
Ming dynasty, and of two others in the Tartar dynasty. It was in the reign of 
the first Mantchou sovereign, named by Europeans Chun-tchi, that Schall ob- 
tained a much higher degree of estimation and favor. He was then nominated 
directing counsellor in the department of celestial affairs, where (in connection 
with other missionaries) he. was president of the tribunal of mathematics, with 
the particular title of nutster of the abstruse doctrines. This title was rendered 
the more honorable as it enabled him to connect various Chinese distinctions, 
which it would be difficult to render into French. It must be added that the 
emperor held Schall personally in great consideration ; that he came four times 
into the study of the missionary in order to enter into fkmiliar conversation 
with him ; that, in his visits, he sat on the couch of the learned Jesuit, and that 
he amused himself in admiring the elesance of the church, and in tasting the 
fruits of the garden which SchaU had planted. 

Schall took advantage of these royal favors in promoting the cause of the 
mission. He obtained a decree for the free publication of Christianity, which 
so increased the number of converts, that in fourteen years, 1650-1664, 100,000 
Chinese were baptized. On the death of Chun-tchi, the hopes which the happy 
commencement had allowed the missionaries to indulge, yeiy soon vanished. 
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The regent, who governed the empire, during the minority of Khang-hi, hegan 
a persecution against the Christians, in which Schall was one of the first victims. 
He was accused of having had the audacity of holding up a crucifix in venera- 
tion, before the image of the deceased emperor. With his three companions, 
he was thrown into irons, dragged, during nine months, from tribunal to tribu- 
nal, and finally condemned to be strangled, and cut into ten thousand pieces, for 
having omitted certain rites prescribed in the sepulture of an imperial prince. 

This sentence was on the point of being carried into execution, when a comet, 
which in the meantime had made its appearance, an earthquake, and a confla- 
gration which destroyed four hundred rooms of the palace, were regarded as 
manifest signs of the divine displeasure, and of the innocence of the prisoners. 
They were, therefore, set at liberty. Schall, however, profited little by this 
release. He was already seized with paralysis ; he was then accused anew, and 
carried, his neck being placed in a kind of movable iron collar, called cangue, 
to two tribunals. All these fatigues contributed to exhaust his strength ; and 
he expired on the 10th moon of the 8th year of Khang-hi, 15th of August, 1669. 

That happened in relation to Schall which has occurred to many other ilhis- 
trious personages. Afler death, honors were heaped on a man who had been 
persecuted during his life. The ceremony in respect to his sepulture was regu- 
lated by high authority. There were expended on it 524 ounces of silver, about 
3,930 francs ; and an officer was directed to preside. The astronomical calen- 
dar left in the hands of Schall, fell, afler a short time, into those of a very igno- 
rant Chinese, named Yang-kouang-sian. But the errors which abounded in 
his work compelled its prompt restoration to the missionaries. Verbiest, a 
true successor of Schall, undertook the labor. He also had direction of the 
casting of pieces of artillery ; in like manner as Schall had done, in 1636, on 
the first incursion of the Tartars into the interior of the empire. 

Schall had taken the Chinese name of Tang-jo-wang, and the surname of 
Tao-weL It was with this twofold name that he published his works in the 
Chinese language, to the number of twenty -four, mostly relative to the subjects 
of astronomy, optics, and geometry. There has been attributed to him the 
composition of 150 volumes in Chinese. This number is greatly exaggerated. 
Those which were really published were very considerable ; and one cannot 
but find occasion of surprise, that he could devote himself with so great 
assiduity to labors so difficult, since these did not cause any relaxation from 
the principal duties of his profession. In the time of his highest popularity, 
he did not cease to catechise. The following is an instance of his zeal. In 
order to receive the confession of two prisoners, in confinement, and sentenced 
to death, he disguised himself in the habit of a coal-man, and under the pretext 
that the roughness of the season had suggested his attire, he entered into the 
prison, his bag on his back, as if to sell his merchandise. 

Some of his Chinese treatises are at Paris in the royal library ; and there is 
extracted fi*om his letters an historical narration of the origin and progress of 
the missions of the Jesuits to China ; the same rendered into Latin in Vienna, 
in 1665, in 8vo. The portrait of Schall has been engraved, and is in the 
Chine iUusir^e of Kircher, p. 154. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

[Prepued by Alden Bradford, Esq., late Secretary of tbe Commonwealth of Manachuietti.] 

Several of the principal characters in the company, by which Massacba- 
setts colony was first settled, in 1630, were men of learning. It has been said, 
and it is believed justly, that there was as great a proportion of them who 
had received a classical and collegiate education, as were to be found in most 
parts of England, when they emigrated. The whole number of those who came 
into the colony between 1628 and 1630 inclusive, has been estimated at 2,000 ; 
and within the next three years, about the same number was added to the colo- 
ny. Among them were not less than twenty who had been educated in some 
university in England ; and the most of these were clergymen who, for their 
learning and education, were inferior to very few then in the parent country. 
And many others among the laity were well educated persons, though few of 
these had been favored with the measure of literature to be attained in 
a university. They may, however, justly be ranked among the friends of 
learning. The religious disputes of that period, in Europe, had led many, 
not educated in a university, to extensive reading and to the study of the 
ancient languages, and thus had convinced them of the importance of classical 
and general literature. The principal men in Plymouth colony, also, appear to 
have been fully impressed with the benefit and importance of a learned educa- 
tion. Among them, Brewster only had been educated in an university ; but 
several others of the company were acquainted with the ancient languages, 
and justly appreciated the uses of human learning in the cause of Christianity. 

It is also well known, that the leading object in settling New England, was 
religion ; and the free enjoyment of the privilege of religious worship and in- 
struction according to the word of God. Piety was the predominant and ruling 
motive. Yet so far from charging the first and early settlers with fanaticism, 
we have just cause to approve and commend them, in that they provided all 
proper human means for the maintenance of pure religion. They perceived the 
necessity of having a learned clergy, who would be able to convince gainsayers 
and to stop the mouths of opposers, whether of the hierarchy, or of wild and ig- 
norant fanatics; and their writings testify, that, in their opinion, men so quali- 
fied by learning were requisite for maintaining the peace of the church and 
promoting the edification of the faithful. With all their experimental and deep 
piety, they insisted on a learned education, in those who were set for the propa- 
gation and defence of the gospel. They would endure none but men of learning 
for public teachers and guides of the people : and this furnishes an apology for 
the magistrates who sometimes interfered, when it was found the people were 
disposed to choose or to encourage illiterate men as ministers of the gospel. 

The clergy were among the most zealous in favor of learning ; and their con- 
duct and views in this respect were entirely different from the Catholics, whose 
great desire was to keep the people in ignorance. We cannot be surprised, 
that men of such characters and with such views, were desirous, even in the in- 
fancy of the colony, of providing permanent means for the support and diffusion 
of human learning. 

We only wonder that, in their situation, whilst struggling almost for exist- 
ence, burdened with heavy expenses on account of their new and distant settle- 
ment, and thus necessarily obliged to make great sacrifices of property, they 
should have the resolution to found a college, or have obtained means to support 
it And we must impute their zeal and their efforts, for the promotion of good 
learning, to the same cause that we do their readiness to endure privations and to 
meet perils, in building up a Christian community in this new world. It was a 
solemn sense of duty ; it was the power of religious faith and principles, which 
animated and sustained them. And a goodly number of them were learn- 
ed enough and wise enough to perceive that the permanence of the social 
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State, as well as of religious institutions, required the aid of well educated men, 
in all coming generations. As they did not expect miracles, though possessing 
strong faith in Providence, they would not neglect the proper means for securing 
these important ends. They had seen the evils, in a moral and religious view, 
of ignorance hoth in the clergy and people in England ; and they knew from ex- 
perience, that it was only to enable men to read and understand the Bible for 
themselves, and to be acquainted with the history of past ages, to prevent the 
.reign of error and superstition. They left numerous declarations on record, in 
proof that such were their convictions. * It is an object near our hearts,' they say, 
' to have an able and learned ministry when those of the present age are laid in 
their graves.' In the strong language of the times, they said, ' that it was the de- 
vice of Satan to keep men in ignorance, especially of the holy scriptures in the 
original tongue, so that they might be deluded by fatal errors and deceived to 
the ruin of Uieir souls.' 

Sixty years after the college was founded, the Rev. Cotton Mather says, ' our 
fathers foresaw that without a college to train up an able and learned ministry, the 
churches in New England must have been less than a business of one age, and soon 
have come to nothing. That the other hemisphere could not have sent us learned 
men enough for our necessities ; and without a nursery for such men among our- 
selves, darkness must have soon covered the land and gross darkness the people :' 
and that it had been of great benefit both to church and commonwealth. — The 
learning there cultivated, he said, * was the salt of the nation.' The learned men 
of that day were sensible that true religion was friendly to literature and sci- 
ence, and that, in return, learning was a great support to true religion. The 
whole number educated at the college in this period, was about 460, and 250 of 
these were clergymen. 

The following is the language of Presicient Oakes, (1680,) some years before 
the time of Mr. Mather. ' The wisdom and foresight and care of our first 
leaders, for future times, was in nothing more conspicuous or admirable, than in 
the planting a nursery of learning ; and New England is enjoying the sweet 
fruits of it to this day. And it becomes our faithful and worthy patriots, who 
would tread in the steps of our pious fathers, to water what they planted.' I may 
also refer to a writer of the colony, of a still earlier day, and one indeed of the first 
resolute company of planters ; and though his writings give no evidence of an 
academical education, they show his conviction of the importance of learning.* 
' Towards the end of this year (1640) came over the Reverend and learned Mr. 
Henry Dunster ; before whose coming the Lord was pleased to provide a patron 
for a college, his provident hand being now no less visible, in pointing out a Pre- 
sident abundantly fitted to manage tiie work: and, as in allother passages of this 
history, Zion's Saviour hath appeared, so especially in this work — the fountains of 
learning being in a great measure stopped in our native country, at this time, so 
that the sweet waters of Shiloh's streams ordinarily pass into the churches there 
through the impure channels of prelatical pride, besides the filthf which the 
fountains themselves were encumbered with ; insomuch that the Lord turned 
aside often from them, and refused the breathings of his blessed Spirit among 
them ; which caused Satan, in these days of his transformation into an angel of 
light, to make it a means to dissuade people from the use of learning, that in the 
next generation they might be destitute of such helps as the Lord hath hitherto 
made use of, as chief means for the conversion of his people and building them 
up in the holy faith ; as also for breaking down the kingdom of antichrist. And 
verily had not the Lord been pleased to furnish New England with the means of 
learning, the work would have been carried on heavily, and the hearts of godly 
parents would have sunk within them for their poor children, whom they must 
have left destitute of the means of grace. They are not among those who 
count ^norance the mother of devotion^ y^t a greater part of them have been de- 

* E. Johnson, author of* Wonderworking Providence of Zion*8 Saviour.' 

t Referring to the Univorcities, in which, long after the partial reformation took place in England, po- 
pish error* were in some measure tolerated and taught. 

X Tho number of clergymen, who came to New England before I64S, has been estimated at about one 
hundred. Of the^e nearly twenty returned to England in tho course of a few years— thirty-six died in this 
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voted to the ploagh, and have had many difficulties to strugfgle with, in pro- 
viding for their families in this destitute place. — Amidst all these difficulties, 
knowing that in this age many are. out of conceit of learning, it was thought 
meet, that it should speak for itself.— Hereupon all who had tasted the sweet 
wine of wisdom's drawing and fed on the dainties of knowledge, began to set 
their wits to work ; and as the progress of the work had a further dependence on 
other means in future, so now the end being fixed on a sure foundation, namely 
the glory of God and the good of his elect through the world, in vindicating the 
truths of Christ and promoting his glorious kingdom ; means they know there 
are many thousands unperceivcd by mortal man, which Providence daily brings 
forth. Upon these resolutions, to work they go; and with thankfulness take up 
all lawful means, as they come to hand, and withal to let the world under- 
stand, that spirittud learning was the thing they chiefly desired, to sanctify the 
other and make the whole lump holy ; and that learning, being set upon its right 
object, might not contend for error instead of truth.' But though the principal 
object of encouraging human learning was a regular succession of able pastors 
and teachers for the churches, it is evident that they deemed a classical education 
important for the legislator and the civil magistrate. Men of learning, if discreet 
and religious characters, were held in great respect, and always selected by the 
people for places of trust and authority in the government. They thought it as 
necessary for the legislator aiid magistrate to be learned, as for those who were 
pillars in the church and teachers of religious doctrines and duties. The learn- 
ed and the wise were thought most important agents for the dignity and safety 
of the community. And in this respect, as well as in their ardent piety, their 
opinions and practice commend themselves highly to our imitation.* 

The first measure for establishing a literary institution in New England, was 
a grant of £400, by the magistrates and deputies of Massachusetts, in 1636, for a 
' school, or college,' at Cambridge (then called the New town) in that colony. It 
is probable that this sum was for the erection of a building, and not for a fund, 
nor for the support of the instructors.! For it is added, in the order of the' 
magistrates (or assistants) and of the house of deputies, that £200 should be soon 
advanced, and the other moiety when the building should be finished. And it 
was, at the same time ordered, that Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Bellingham, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Harlackenden, Mr. Stoughton, Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Weld, and Mr. Peters, be desired to carry the order into ef- 
fect| It is reasonable to .suppose, that these distinguished men were among 
the most zealous friends of learning and of the seminary. But it does not 
appear, however, that they were Sien appointed for any other service than 
to bargain for and to oversee the erection of a suitable building. Sir Henry 
Vane, who came into the colony in 1635, was now (1636) the Governor; and no 
doubt was friendly to the college ; but other duties of a public nature might 
not have left him leisure to be on a committee for preparing the building. His 
not being named with the others of this time afibrds evidence that they were not 
meant to be the permanent governors of the institution; but agents for building 
the house for the college. In 1637, the General Court voted, that the school 
should be called a college ; and Nathaniel Eaton was appointed the principal : 
and, on the bequest of Reverend John Harvard of Chariestown of nearly £800,§ it 
received the name of Harvard College. This was a most seasonable donation, 



eonntry before 1666. Within thirty-fi«<« years after Harvard College was founded, one hundred and twenty 
minister! were educated there, and more than thirty of these went to England and settled; but some of 
them eame back to America after 1661. See also second note preceding. 

* None but well-educated men were elected to places of high civil trust and power, in either of the 
New Bngland culunies, at an early period, and but very seldom since. 

t Whetlier it was then intended further to aid the school at the public expense, than to provide a boild- 
ia^, it is difficult now to decide ; and yet there can be no doubt that it was the design to aid and eocooraga 
it in all ways the colony slight be able. 

t The first six were magistrates— Humphrey was not long in the eolonv ; Harlackenden eame over in 
1635, and died in a few years ; Israel Stouehton was of Dorchester, and father of William Stoughton much 
distinguished in his day, 1680— 1700. Weld and Peters returned to England in the time of the long Parlia^ 
ment — Davenport was some time at New Haven and then in Boston. 

( The precise ram was £779 17«. fU, It does not appear that it waa speeially applied, or that any eoodi- 
tioM w«r« oonneetod with the bequest. 
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tnd eaconrftf ed the fineads of the echool to make «tiU farther efSsttB for its 
libera] endowment. In 1639, the Legislature granted five hundred acres of 
land to Mr. Eaton, the head of the institution, on condition that he should con- 
tinue his labors therein; and the year following ordered the income from 
Charlestown Ferry, then from £30 to £50 a year, to be appropriated towards the 
salary of the teachers. The sums paid by the pupils could not have been large, 
and it was the policy, no doubt, to tax them as moderately as possible. It soon 
appeared that Mr. EaUm was an unfit character for governing the college, on ac- 
count of his irritable and unhappy temper, though lus competency as a classical 
scholar seems not to have been disputed.* He was dismissed from the college 
towards the close of the year 1639, for cruel treatment of his usher, and bis 
general severity in the discipline of the stadents.f But the college did not long 
remain destitute of a principal. Mr. Eaton was censured and fined by the Gen- 
eral Court for the assault on his usher ; and by the same authority was deprived 
of his office in the institution ; for tliere had then been no board of overseers or 
trustees of the college appointed.^ The contemporary and early notices of Mr. 
Harvard are so brief, that it is not possible to gratify the laudable curiosity of the 
friends of learning and the university with a very satisfactory biography of one 
who ought to be gratefully remembered. It is only known that he came to this 
country in 1687, and resided in Charlestown till his decease, which was in Sep- 
tember 1638 ; that he had received a university education ; was a non-conformist 
or puritan clergyman ; and preached occasionally in Charlestown during the 
short period he continued there, though it does not appear that he was the regu- 
lar pastor of the chorch.§ 

In addition to the sum given by Mr. Harvard, already mentioned, which was 
nearly a full moiety of his property, he bequeathed his library to the institution, 
consisting of three hundred and twenty volumes ; which was a very acceptable 
present, especially as books were not then to be purchased in the colony. 

The example of Mr. Harvard induced many others to contribute to the funds 
or the library of the infant seminary. Several of the clergy presented books,) 
which were as valuable, in most cases, as money ; most of Uie magistrates made 
contributions, though not in very large sums. Some pious men in England, 
friendly to the first settlers of Massachusetts also gave books or money, and the 
General Court contioued to extend a fostering care to the college, bv several 
grants of land at different times ;. then, however of comparatively- little value, 
and yielding but a small income. 



* Bev. Dr. Eliot, in liU Biographical Dietionarji calk him Dr. Eaton; but by what authority, doea not 
appear. 

t Coiporal paniflhmont was inflicted and ezpreuly allowed for iome time (as it then was in England.) 
But there are no instances related since about the middle of the last century. Berore that period, boxing 
nnd whipping were osed Tlie late Judge David Bewail has told me, that Flint and Haneocic (tnton) 
■ometimes boxed the scholars when he was an undergraduate, 17S3. 

1 The act or order of the General Court, in 1636, appointing a committee * to take care for a building for 
the school, or college,* was very brief; and seems, when strictly construed, to give no other powers, and 
elearly not the power of filling vacancies in the committee or board. And yet in the act of 164S, it is said 
the former persons or committee were authorised ' to order the college ;* But as several had removed out of the 
jurisdiction, the Court proceeded to form a board of overseers, and making them in fact a corporate body. 
—Power was granted with caution, by the General Court, in all these and other acts, or orders for the 
covenunent of theeollege. They chose in retain a supervising and controlling authority over the inttitntioo 
in their own hands, antrsuch has been the claim and practice to the present time. 

$ The first printing press in the English American colonies was established at Cambridge in 1638. It wae 
partioBlarly patronized by the government of tlie college ; and in 1662 was put under the inspection and 
eensorthip of a oommitte** appointed l.y the General Court, one of whom was a clergyman and the other a 
layman. The General Court it appears could control the licensers of the press ; for when the latter had 
allowed the prmtmg of a treatise of Thomas k Kempis, a Boman Catholic, the former interfered and 
rorbid their proceeding. The Court also at that time ordered that no other printing press should be 
i*^?iro J ^"hin the colony.— Eliot's Indian Catechism and New Testament were printed at this press 
In 1653 and 1661 ; and in 1663, his Indian Bible, and some tracts on religious subjects for the use of the 
Indians. The Society in London for Propagating the Gospel in New England, of which Sir Bobert Boyle, 
• disUngoistod philoeopbor, was the president, was at the expense of printing thoM books in the Indian 
Ungaage. The same society contributed in a great measure to the support of Mr. Eliot, his son, Bev. Mr. 
ifourm, Mayhew, Cotton and others, as missionaries among the Indian Uihes. The first owner of the 




JLIfc ]?i?«St"/!i!!ii**/'!.**^J?^ libraries, though they consisted diiefly of works in dogoiatie iiwology, 
polemfedivlnuy.eocleslsittcal history, and biblicarconminuries. 
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Among the early donon and benefactors of the institation, ibr fifty or sixty 
years, besides Mr. Harvard, were Captain Robert Eeane ; Sir Richard Salton- 
stall ; Israel Stonghton ; Edward Hopkins, (some time governor of Connecticut 
colony,) who first gave £100 and afterwards £500 for the purchase of land, which, 
at a later period, was effected by buying a large tract now called Hopkinton ; 
.Governor Eaton of New Haven ; Mr Hobart, a schoolmaster ; a person unknown 
£50 { donations to the library early amounted to £200 ; gentlemen in England 
also gave £150, for the benefit of the library ; John Bulkley, A. M. gave a lot of 
land in Cambridge ; Major Robert Sedgwick and John Newgate of &ston ; John 
Glover of Boston ; Reverend John Wilson of Boston ; Governor BelUngham ; 
John Doddridge of England ; Henry Webb of Boston ; Sir Kenelm Digby ; John 
Winthrop ; Rev. Mr. Rogers of Rowley ; Capt. Richard Sprague of Charles- 
town ; Mr* John Ward of Ipswich ; Richard Champney ; William Pennoyer 
Esq., and Henry Ashurst, England ; James Penn of Boston ; some gentlemen 
of Portsmouth N. H. by the influence of Rev. Mr. Moody, gave £60 a year, for 
seven years ; Lady Moulson ; John Hull Esq. of Boston ; Robert Cook of 
Charlestown ; Rev. Theophilus Gale, England, gave a large sum, ,and his library 
also, which was very large for a private library of that day ; Sir Matthew Hoi-* 
worthy, England, was a very liberal benefactor ; Samuel Ward of Charlestown ; 
Mr. Henry Clarke of Hadley ; Richard Russell ; Edward Jackson ; Joseph 
Brown; Rev. Owen Stockton of England ; Robert Thorner of England ; Samuel 
Sewall of Boston ; Wm. Brown of Salem, Wm. Brown, Jr. ; Sir Robert Boyle, 
England ; Eliakim Hutchinson, Boston ; Nathaniel Hulton, England ; Rev. 
Edmund Brown of Sudbury ; Lieut Gov. Wm. Stoughton (near the close of 
that century) gave a large sum, by which Stoughton Hall was built, which stood 
till the year 1781 ; Sir Thomas Temple,* England ; Benjamin Gibbs, &c. &c. 
.&c« Numerous other persons made contributions of small sums, among which 
were the magistrates of the colony, as they were able. There was also appli- 
cation made to all the towns in the colony ; and about £2,000, collected, viz. : Bos- 
ton £800. Cambridge £200. Charlestown £196. Salem £130. Braintree £87. 
Dorchester £67. Ipswich £60. Dedham £61. Watertown £41. Roxbury 
£37. Hadley £33. Springfield £18. Dover £33. Westfield £12. Chelms- 
ford £18. Hingham£l9. Andover £12. Milton £14. Reading £30. Ha- 
verhill £18. Beverly £13. Hatfield £14. Woburn£27. Maiden £10. Sud- 
bury £24. Concord £33. Rowley £40. Marblehead £9. Northampton £20. 
Weymouth £40. Lynn £20. Newbury £2L Marlborough £11. Billerica £12. 
Salisbury £17. Exeter £10. Kittery £22. &c. &c. 

Within a year from the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Reverend Henry Dunster 
was placed at the head of the college and soon received the title of president.! 
Mr. Dunster came into the country in 1640 ; and the same year (in August) was 
appointed the principal officer and teacher in the seminary. He is represented 
as a man of sincere piety and a distinguished scholar. He received his educa- 
tion in one of the universities in England ; and was some time a regular clergy- 
man in that country, before coming to New England. He was well acquainted 
with the ancient and oriental languages ; and his attainments were great in 
general literature. In all respects he was well qualified to preside over a lit- 
erary institution. As a theologian also, he had a high reputation. And Uiis was 
roost important in a teacher for the school of the prophets ; and such, it may even 
be repeated, was originally one great design of the college. While he was 
principal of the institution, which was from 1640 to 1654, several young men 
were there educated who were afterwards highly celebrated for their learning 
and piety. He revised the version of the Psalms, first prepared by Rev. Mr. 
Eliot and Rev. Mr. Weld of Roxbury, and Rev. Mr. Mather of Dorchester, for 
the use of the churches in New England, and his edition was esteemed much 
improved and more polished in style and metre. In reference, probably, to this 
volume of sacred poetry by Mr. Dunster, Cotton Mather applied to him an ex- 

* Who Dr. Cotton Mather said " was aa true a gentleman at ever stept on the American strand.'* 

t Mr Eaton was not called preaJdent— and oven Mr. Ouoster wm lometimesflMDtioned as at the head 
of the tekool in Cambridge. 
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jMresnon vted bj Chrytostom, when tpetlkmg of a depatted Christiaii, ' Jtfn-' 
^AyyiXw iStif, Mwt* 'jtyyilmw vfivoig.' Hw fidelitf to coDBcience was folly mani- 
fested by relinqaishing the presideDcy of the college in 1654, rather than to pre- 
varicate or to acqoiesce in any injonction against the convictione of his own 
mind* He was of the opinion that the baptism of infants was not anthorized by 
scripture ; and this was considered so important both by the clergy and magis- 
trates of that period that it became necessary for him to gi?e op his own opinion, 
or retire from the college, where yoong men were to be prepared for the pastors 
and teachers of the churches of New England. When the subject was pressed 
upon him he did not hesitate ; but removed to Scituate in Plymouth colony, 
where he lived several years. With all his honesty and independence of mind, 
he possessed a mild and conciliatory temper. He remembered his old friends in 
Boston and Cambridge with kindness, though they had compelled him to resign 
his presidency ; and at his death left several of them small legacies, in proof of 
his friendly sentiments for them. While president of the college, Mr. Don- 
i^r often suffered from the smallness of his salary, or from the delay of pay- 
ment long after it was due. He frequently applied to the General Court for 
pecuniary assistance ; and sometimes complained that his family was actually in 
want. The income arising from the ferry over Charies river, from some cause 
was diminished, or was withheld from him, and appropriated for other purposes ; 
for he stated in 1649, that he received less by £10 a year from it, for four years 
auccessively. It would not be just, perhaps, to assert that president Dunster 
was restricted in his salary or perquisites with design, on account of his peculiar 
opinion as to infant baptism ; the resources of the colony were then small, and it 
was, no doubt, often impossible, as well as inconvenient, promptly to pay the 
public debts contracted and promised. And yet a correct and candid writer of 
the last century said, * that the college suffered from the niggardliness of the 
General Court ; and that the magistrates of the colony might have given a better 
support to president Dunster and president Chauncey, his suceessor, than they 
did.' 

During the presidencv of Mr. Dunster, which was fifteen years, the donations 
to the college amounted to more than £1,000, besides grants of land and annu- 
ities. But most of these have been already enumerated ; and the offerings of 
others were like the widow's mt^^, though they showed the good disposition of 
the donora towards the institution, and their sense of the importance of good 
learning. One gave a few sheep, one a few yards of cloth, one a pewter flaggon ; 
and some of the presents were valued at only ten or five shillings. 

Soon after Mr. Dunster was chosen president of the college (probably indeed, 
before, as the regular collegiate studies had already began) the course to be pur- 
sued was pointed out and ordered, and the knowledge requisite to admission into 
the seminary, was also prescribed. But it is not improbable that during his pre- 
sidency, some alterations and improvements were made. For admission into the 
college, it was necessary to construe and write Latin, to construe and write Greek, 
particularly of the New Testament, and to be of good moral character. The stu- 
dies pursued in college were — the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages ; arith- 
metic, geometry, geography, mathematics, composing Latin both in prose and 
verse, logic, ethics, physics or natural philosophy, public declamation, disputa- 
tions both in English and Latin, the Chaldee and Syriac languages, and astron- 
omy. The students were also required to attend the lectures given by the presi- 
dent and other instructors, which were numerous in the course of a week. From 
a statement made by one early acquainted with the college, it is evident the pupils 
were diligently occupied in their studies, and in attending the lectures delivered 
for their instruction ;* and that it was also made their duty to read the scriptures 
daily, and submit to an examination of their teachers, as to their understanding 
of the doctrines of the Bible and of their proficiency therein. Lectures were 
read to those of the first year on the second and third days of the week, in the 
morning, in logic a part of the year, and in physics the remainder. In the 

* Th« lame writer tayi, * there were three weeka in Juno, called weekt of viitation, when all who ebon 
nright bear the olasMe in Latin, Greek and the •ciencea, whicb tbey pretended unto; aad aome of the over- 
Mera luually attended theie examioatiooi.* 
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afternoon of the same days, they had diapates. On the fourth day, read 
Greek ; study the grammar and construe the language. The fifth day, study 
Hebrew and other oriental tongues, in the morning; and an examination 
in the Bible. The sixth day rhetoric and declamations, in the morning and 
in afternoon vacate studies. The seventh day catechetical divinity.* 

Those of the second class (or second year) ethics and politics, on the second 
and third days — and on other days, public disputations, prosody and dialectics — 
practice in Latin poetry — the Chaldee language ; difficult parts of the Bible for 
examination ; rhetoric, declamations, and catechetical theology. Those of the 
third year, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy ; a review of some former studies, 
and a study of the profession he is to be devoted to ; also composition, imitation 
and abridgment of other writers both in prose and verse ; the Syriac language; 
the New Testament in the original ; rhetoric and declamations and catechetical 
divinity. The General Court, or civil government of the colony, from the first, 
seem to have assumed and exercised the authority to direct the affairs of the 
college. And, from the nature of the case, it was necessary to do this. No 
others might justly have done it The General Court has also in fact the honor 
of founding the institution, by granting £400 for the purpose of a public school 
or college, in 1636. The history of that period informs us that they made gen- 
eral laws for its governance, and appointed agents and bodies of men to direct 
and manage its various concerns. They appointed a committee to take charge 
of a college building, in 1636, as before observed. But the duty of that commit- 
tee was for a specific and limited object ; and without the usual authority of a 
corporation. 

In 1642, the Court established a board of overseers with corporate powers, < to 
make orders, statutes and constitutions, for the rule and management of the 
college, and to manage and dispose of its lands and revenues.' This board was 
composed of the governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, (or assistants] 
with the teaching elders of the six a^oining towns, including Cambridge,! ana 
the president of the college for the time being. An early writer says the over- 
seers were twelve ; six magistrates or laymen, and six clergymen ; and the first 
thesis, in 1642, was dedicated to six magistrates, and six clergymen, viz. : John 
Winthrop, Governor ; John Endicot, Deputy Governor ; Thomas Dudley, Rich- 
ard Bellingham, John Humphrey, Israel Stoughton, Rev. John Cotton, John Wil- 
son, John Davenport, Thomas Shepard, Thomas Weld, and Hugh Peters : but the 
magistrates were then at least eleven in number. The act provided that the 

*Froin the theses of the first class of graduates, in 16^ we give the following extracts. — Chrammart 
Hebrea est linguarum mater. Linguarum Grseca est copiosissima. Lingua Laiina est eloqoentissima. 
Rhetoric t Oratorisest colare artem. Actio pri mas tenet in pronunciatione. Rhetorica specie diifert a 
logica. Logic i Causa et effectus sunt simol tempore. Omnia argumenta non sunt relata universalia 
noo sunt extra intellectum. Ethics s Philoeophia practica est eruditionis mela. Voluntas est virtutia 
rooralis subjectum. Voluntas est formalUer libera. Justitia mater omnium virtutum. Prudentia est 
▼irtus intellectualis et moralis. Non injuste agit, nisi qui libens agit. Mentiri potest, qui verum dieit. 
Mors potius sobeunda quam ali<]uid culpa perpelrandum. Juveni roodestia sommum ornamontum. Physic* t 
Materia seeunda non potest existere sine forma. Forma est aocidens. Frivatio non est principium eter- 
num. — Forma est principium iodividuationis. Exmeris accidentibus nnn fit substantia, duicquid move- 
tur, ab alio movetur. CoBlum non movetur ab intelligentiis. Non dantur orlies in c<bIo. Anima not fit 
ex traduce. JUetaphyMS t Omne ens est bonum. Omne creatam est concretum. duicquid sternum idem 
et immentum. 

t Rot. Mr. Shepard, one of the first board of overseers, was the minister of Cambridge, and succeeded 
Hooker who early removed with his church to Hartfurd. Mr. Shepard was equally eminent fur piety and 
learning. He was a very popular preacher ; and of great benefit to theinfantcollege, especially to the stu- 
dents in theology. He said the study of ever^ sermon cost him tears — and the work of a minister'was one of 
great seriousness. He always wished to derive personal improvement from his sermons, before he delivered 
them. The celebrated John Cotton of Boston, who was one of the overseors and friends of the college, 
deserves a passing notice, though his biography may be found elsewhere. He was a distinguished classical 
scholar as well as an able logician and theologian. ** He was a man of great candor, and meekness and rare 
wisdom; very loving even towards those who differed from him in judgment, and yet stoutly held his own 
opinion ; arete tenens aeurateque dtfendens what he judged to be truth :" His reply to the bishop of Lincoln, 
is worthy of record. ' Your Lordship well knows that it is a principle both of the prophets and apostles 
(and it holds in every righteous toKn) Justus ez fide sua vivit^ non aliena t and therefore, however I do highly 

frize other men's jndgment, learning, wisdom, and piety, yet in things pertaining to God and his worship, 
must, as I ought, live by mv own faith, and not by theirs.' His benevolence, and candor, and concilia- 
ting manners were such that be received more favor from high churchmen than most other Puritan minis- 
ters : which led Mr. Ward of Ipswich to sa^. ^of all men in the world I envy Mr. Cotton of Boston most, 
for he doth nothing in the way of conforming, and yet hath hii liberty; and I do every thing that way 
and cannot enjoy mine.' 
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bvanesB of the board might be transacted by the majority, though all the mem- 
bers were not present But still this body was often found too large for the 
prompt diBclurge of the duties necessarily devolving on it: and in May 1650, 
on a statement or petition of president Dunster, the General Court saw fit to 
create a corporation, by the name of * The President and Fellows of Harvard 
Oolege ;' which should have perpetual succession, and power to elect officers 
and teachers in the college ; and the entire direction and disposition of its funds ; 
suMect, however, to the supervision of the overseers before appointed ; and pro- 
viding for their consent or allowance, to give full effect to any of its elections or 
orders. 

This body, or the corporation, was composed of Mr. Dunster, the president, 
and five other persons, who were then probably teachers or residents in the 
coUege ; two of them, Samuel Mather and Samuel Danforth, being masters of 
arts, having taken their first degree in 1643 ; and Jonathan Mitdiell, Comfort 
Star and Samuel Eaton, bachelors of arts ; two being graduates in 1647, and one 
in 1649.* There is no j^ood reason to be assigned for selecting these young 
men to be associated with the president, in a board with extensive power for 
governing the college and mani4i^°S' ^^ funds and general concerns, but that 
they were instructors, or resident graduates, and th^efore particidarly interested 
in the prosperity of the institution, and of some practical Imowledge relating to 
the proper discipline of the youth belonging to it. There is indeed, nothing in 
the act, creating the corporation, called Vie President and Fellows of the college, 
that requires the fellows to be teachers or residents ; and nothing to justify a 
teacher or resident to claim an exclusive right to an election into the eorporft- 
tion, against all others who have not such a plea to offer. But it appears, from 
the nature of the case, in the instance now referred to, that the first fellows 
were teachers or residents in the college ; and it was designedly so ordered, no 
doubt, for the more prompt and efficient government of the institution and the 
students belonging to it 

There does not appear, at the time the college was founded, nor at any fu- 
ture period of its history, that a theological creed as to speculative points, 
was attempted to be imposed on the officers or students. A belief in the divine 
origin of Christianity, and in the inspiration of the scriptures and their fundamen- 

* The peraons anociated with Mr. Danttar in the firat board of oorporation, an daawibod bj our aarijr 
writera at verjr good tcholara, otpecially, Mather, Daoforth and Miteoell. The former waa son of Rev. 
Richard Mather of Dorchester. He preached with acceptance to the second society in Boston, at tlie north 
part of tho town, but declined a settlement. In 1650, he went to England (so that he waa not long «ib of 
tlie fellows of Harvard College) where he was distingnished, both as a man of letters and a divine. He 
was some time chaplain in Magdalen College, Oxford ; and afterwards senior fellow in the Univeiaitj dT 
Dublin. Mr. Danforth was a son of Nathaniel Danforth, one of the first settlers of Roabory, and a man of 
property and reputation, (being oflbred a knighthood by a king of England.) Mr. Danforth (tlie aon) waa 
aettied in the ministry in Roxbury, as an assistant to Mr. Eliot, in the fall of 1650 ; hot he eontinoed to b« 
a fellow of the college, or one of the corporation. He had the character of a very learned man, and was well 
acquainted with the science of astronomy, as far as known as that period. Mr, Mitchell waa the able and 
eloquent teacher of the church in Cambridge, where he was settled a few years after leaving the collage : 
but his seat in the corporation was probably still retained. With reference both to his learning and wis- 
dom, he was sometimes called the JlitaUhless Mitchell, it was considered a gceat favor by the studeata in 
the college, to have so learned and powerful a preacher. Comfort Star ia suppoaad to be a aoa of Dr. Com- 
fort Star who was of Duxbory, Plymouth colon v, in 1699, and soma years after on Cape Cod. By looking at 
the catalogue of the college, those who were fellows, in early days, are probably the following, aa they ara 
severally recorded with the addition of Soeius^ (though it has been said there ara no meana of knowioy 
who were members of the corporation from 1650 to 1673.) The catalogue must be evijlenoe of their beiny 
fellows, and therefore members of the corporation, at some time ; and this was probabfy within a lew yeara 
after tbev were graduated. For the teachers in the college were generally young ine^,aa now ; and seldom 
remained many years as oiBcers. The cases of Flint and Hancock are exceptions ; and few continued so 
long teacliers as Robie or Prince, The catalogue gives the following, next after Samuel Eaton in 1649 : 
UrianOakos, who was probably a fellow before going to England ; John Collins, of whom the same may be 
said; Michael Wigglesworth ; Thomas Dudley, a son of the first Governor Dudley; Thomas Shepard; 
Samuel Bradatrent; Nehemiah Ambrose; Gershom Bulkley ; Increase Mather; Thomas Graves ; Zaeha- 
rias Syrames, Zechariah Brigden; Samuel Shepard: Samuel Willard; Samuel Eliot ; Peter Bulkley; 
Nathaniel Chauncy ; Josephus Whiting; Solomon Stoddard; Alexander Nowell ; Joseph f^nchon; Jo- 
seph Brown: John Richardson; Nehemiah Hobart : Daniel Gookin; Daniel Russell; Joseph Taylor; 
Ammi R. Corlet; Isaac Foster; Samuel Sewall; Samuel Danforth; Pater Thacher and Samuel Angier. 
All these must have been teachers or fellows in the college for a longer or shorter period. That they 
were all members of the corporation is not certain; the term /eUov« being early civen to all the tutora, 
and resident graduates, who probably gave public lectures— and were thus called fellowa of the college — 
though not always of the board of corporation. Cotton Mather, President Oakes, and even Dr. Appleton 
*^ Ihf ^JJ^* ^^^^J* '^"^ fellows as synonymous. Prince calls SUnhan Sewall, (1721.) and Datuel Rogera 
of 17S5, fellows, who were tutors, and not of the corporation. 
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tal or principal doctrines appear to be all which was required.* And yet when 
we recollect the particular views of those who formed the college, on the 
doctrines of revealed religion, we mast suppose that they appointed none to be 
instructors whose theological sentiments did not essentially agree with their 
own. In most cpUeges, a creed has been imposed on the teachers, as an indis- 
pensable qualification. This was the case in Yale college, in Connecticut, 
founded more than sixty years after Harvard.f Whether this be proper or 
expedient, will not here be examined. But, in giving a history of the institution, 
it cannot be considered irrelevant to notice it.^ 

Mr. Dunster, the first president, was opposed to infant baptism ; and yet he 
was continued at the head of the institution, for nearly fifteen years. It is true, 
that he was an eminent scholar; but Mr. Norton and others, who agreed on all 
religions subjects with the majority of the rulers and clergy in the colony, were 
fully qualified by their classical learning to preside over the college. Neither 
Wheelwright, the ultra antinomian, nor the eccentric Roger Williams, however 
fitted by literary acquirements, would have been appointed to the office of teach- 
er in the seminary. In selecting men for instructors, there is no doubt inquiry 
was made, as to their soundness in the faith, in the judgment of the electors ; 
but a particular theological formula, for some reason, was omitted to be imposed. 
There was no distinct professor of divinity, in the early days of the college ; 
and whoever was chosen president, who was the principal instructor in theology, 
had such an established character for piety and correctness of religious opinions, 
that it was not probably deemed necessary to require of him a formal declaration 
of his faith on minor doctrines. 

Mr. Dunster, as already stated, often complained to the General Court, while 
he was president of the college, both of an insufficient salary, and of delay of 
payment by the government Donations, made for the institution both in thitf 
country and in England, were often paid into the public treasury of the colony — 
and it was difficult to obtain what really thus belonged to the college, for the 
support of the teachers. In 1653, a committee was appointed to examine and 
report the state of the college funds, what was due the officers, and what they 
ought to receive. This committee consisted of Increase Nowell, Daniel Gookin, 
John Leverett, Edward Johnson, and Edward Jackson. If Yale college, in 1701, 
and Bowdoin college, in 1802, had great difficulties to struggle with, in obtaining 
funds sufficient for their successful operation, it may well be supposed, that, in 
the infancy of the colony, the institution at Cambridge must have long suffered 
for want of means to render it very prosperous. Its foundation and support, in 
the condition the country was for twenty or thirty years from its first settlement, 
can be accounted for, by referring to the strong love of learning, the zeal and 
the personal efforts and sacrifices of the leading characters of New England. On 
the report of this committee, the court ordered, 'that what was due to the col- 
lege from the country, be forthwith paid ; or otherwise to allow eight per cent, 
to the college, annually, so long as it lies in the hands of the country.^ 

In 1654, which was the year Mr. Dunster retired from the presidency, the 
General Court confirmed and continued the grant of the profits of Charles 
river ferry to the college. And further ordered that £100 a year should be 
allowed from the publicjtreasury ofthe colony, towards the salary of the president 
and the support of the other instructors. They also appealed, about the same 
time, to the people of the several towns in their individual capacity, to contri- 

* The distinffuithing principle was that the Bible wai the tooree and standard of religioni trnth. In this 
tbey all agreed, ai it moit manifett from their writings. The writer of ' Mew England's First Fralts,* 
1642, says, * our endeavor is to have all Crod's institutions, and no more ; and these in their native simpli- 
city, without any hwman dreuingt.'' The celebrated Mr. Cotton of Bcwton, as well as Rer. Mr. Robinson 
of tho Leyden and Plymouth church, expressed the same opinion. Whether there were not some devia* 
tions in practice from this principle,! shall not here undertake to show. 

t Dr. Stiles, when inaugurated president of that college, objected to the creed required, and subscribed it 
with some qualifications. 

^ A liberal spirit early prevailed also respecting the studies, and the ancient philosophy. An early 
writer says, * the Roman discipline is preferred in the college, to the Aristotelian ; yet tiiey are not so eon- 
fined to it as to deprive themselves of that liberal philosophy, taught by the great Lord Bacon. They 
may be called eclectic ; who adhering to no former sect, chose out of aU what iaej like best in each. At 
least, they do not show such veneration for Aristotle as is done at Oxford (England), where they read him 
CD their knees ; and when Uiey take their degrees, are stocm to defend iiis philotophy.' 

VOL. IX. 43 
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bote to the funds of the institution. And at a period, not mnch subsecpient to 
this, the case of the college was commended to the favorable notice of the com- 
missioners of the four New £ngland colonies, with a request that they would urge 
the inhabitants to afford their aid according to their ability. The opposition of 
Mr. Dunster to infant baptism was a great grief and trial to the friends of the 
college ; and they labored to persuade him to give op his opinion on that point. 
But his opinion was the result of honest and careful inquiry, and he could not 
act or speak in opposition to it ; and the overseers parted with him at last with 
much reluctance. 

The literary character of the institution, especially in its infancy, must have de- 
pended chiefly on the president. The young men who were assistant teachers, 
though most of them afterwards eminent scholars, cannot be supposed to have con- 
tributed much to the celebrity of the college.* The president was then person- 
ally engaged in the labor of teaching, by lectures, or the more humble duty of 
hearing the recitations of the pupils. Among the eminent scholars educated at 
the college under his presidency, were Woodbridge, Wilson, Bulkley, Hubbard 
and Saltonstall, in the first class ; Mather and Danforth in 1643 ; Mitchell and Star, 
in 1647 ; Oakes, Rogers, Collins and Eaton, in 1699 ; Stoughton, Glover, Hobart, 
Hoar, in 1650 ; Wigglesworth, Chauncy, Dudley, Collins, in 1651 ; Shepard, 
Nowell and Whiting, in 1652 ; Moody, Whiting, in 1653 ; and Bulkley, in 
1655. The whole number of graduates, during the term of Mr. Dunster's 
presidency, a period of fourteen years, amounted to seventy-five, besides seven- 
teen who left the college in 1654, without their degrees, as they were required 
to remain longer than the time previously appointed, which had been three years, 
but now was four. An early writer, indeed, who appears to have been one of 
the magistrates of Massachusetts colony at the time, (1643,) says *■ the students 
of the first class who have been these four years trained up in university learn- 
ing,* &c. But it is believed that these four years included one year in the 
grammar school in Cambridge preparing for coUege.f The programm of collegi- 
ate studies in 1642 also shows that the students were there only three years ; 
and Cotton Mather also states, ' that the term of time for remaining at college 
was changed in 1654 from three years to four, when seventeen pupils who had 
been there three years left the college without receiving degrees.* Rev. Mr. 
Wiswall of Duxbury, in Plymouth colony, was one of the number, so was Mr. 
Brimsmead of Marlborough. Several others were eminent as setded ministers 
of the gospel. 

As the principal design of founding the college was to prepare able teachers 
and defenders of the gospel in its purity, so it will be found that the greatest 
number of graduates, for several years, devoted themselves to the Christian 
ministry. And it is probable that the greater portion of those who sought an 
education in this institution, especially in early times, were intended for the 
sacred office. < All things,' says an early writer, (1642,) ' in the college are 
likely to proceed as we wish. May it please God to go on with his blessing in 
Christ, and stir up the hearts of his servants, in our native land and here also, 
(as he has graciously began,) to advance this useful and honorable work, the 
beginning whereof and progress hitherto, do fill our hearts with comfort and 
inspire us with hope for the good of posterity and the churches of Christ.' 
Many, we might say all the fathers of New England were of the same opinion 

* No doubt they were good •cholari, for their age, by beiag named in the fir«t board of corporation ; 
and it if probable they were recommeaded by the pregtdent, on account both of their learnins and good 
character*. The fellows were then reeident graduatea and inatructort of the studenta in the eolfege. This 
appears from Dr.C. Mather and the late Dr. Eliot. Dr. Mather says that CoUiiu and others remained at the 
college a year or two after they had received their first degree. The act of 1650 does not make a.residenco 
necessary ; but it is apparent, that those who were eavly fellows were residenu and tutors. Ckillins was 
^Jp^ fnathematieal scholar, and studied astronomy with success. He was also very eonscieottons, as 
a Christian, and when reciting from the classics, he often spoke with disapprobation of their heathen senti- 
menu, and their mythology. 

t At an early period, a grammar school was maintained in Cambridge for the purpose of preparinr 
young men for the college, and for instructing such children of the native Indiana as might be desirous of 
receiving a literary education. Several Indian youth attended it about 1655— 1670 : but one only passed 
through the whole course of collegiate studies. Some who were at the college and in the school lost theic 
thSr piiwte *1 ''"t?"P'?**«** '*»• confinement and the sedentary mode of life required did not agree with 
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ef Luther, when he scud, < If ever there be any considerable blow given to the 
kingdom of Satan, it mast be by well-edacated young men.' In the early days 
of the college and while Mr. Dunster was president, several young men were 
sent over from England for an education at this institution. They were, no 
doubt, the children of those who were friendly to the leading characters in 
New England and to the Puritan cause. But unhappily, some of these youth 
had a good deal of money at command, and in some instances were extravagant 
«nd dissipated. A number of the sons of Harvard college, educated within the 
first fifteen years, several of whom were preachers, went to England, and officiated 
there in the sacred profession. But after the restoration of Charles 11. in 1661, 
some of them returned to New England, having been ejected from the ministry 
there for their non-conformity. 

Soon afler the resignation of Mr. Dunster, which was in October 1654,* the 
friends of learning and of the college were fortunate in obtaining Rev. Charles 
Chauncy for the important office of president He had then been in the country 
about sixteen years ; part of the time in Plymouth, and part at Scituate in that 
<colony, being some years the pastor of the church in the latter, and having 
some time assisted Rev. Mr. Rayner of Plymouth. But the wants and sufferings 
of a large family ,f while in that infant settlement, and the urgent request of 
friends in England, (as the civil government then had become favorable to the 
Puritans and Independents) had induced him to resolve to return to his native 
country. He had taken his family to Boston,} with a view to embark for 
England, when he was solicited to take the office of president of Harvard col- 
lege, then recently become vacant He accepted the invitation, and immediate- 
ly engaged in the duties thus devolving upon him. His reputation, as a classical 
and general scholar, and as a theologian also, was not inferior to that of presi- 
dent Dunster. He had been favored with a public education in one of the 
universities in England; where he had been distinguished for his literary 
attainments, and had proceeded Bachelor of Divinity. 

Mr. Chauncy as well as Mr. Dunster was a great. Hebrician. He was repre- 
sented, in England, when a young man, as vir doctissimus et piissimus. He was 
sometime professor of Hebrew in one of the colleges at Cambridge, (England,) 
from which he was removed to accommodate a relative of one who had power, to 
fill the office. He was then sometime Greek professor. At an early period of 
his life, he was opposed to the ceremonies and forms of the English church ; 
especially, as then imposed and required. And he soon became obnoxious to 
Bishop Laud, and others of the high church party. He was accused of saying 
in one of his public discourses, Hhat idolatry was admitted into the church; that 
the preaching of the gospel would be suppressed ; and that there was much athe- 
ism, popery and heresy in the church.' 

Unhappily, at one time, he did submit to some impositions ; which aflerwards 
was a canse of regret to him for many years. He accused himself of having 
complied too far with unscriptural forms and rites, as Cranmer did; but no fu- 
ture temptations or trials probably would have led him astray. That was a time 
of great temptation ; and no doubt some good men, for the sake of peace and 
quiet, conformed to ceremonies which they did not fully approve. Where 
the real motive, in such cases, is a love of peace, and an aversion from strife 
and controversy, the failing, if it be one, should be regarded with charity and 
forgiveness ; and yet the bold and uncompromising, like Luther and the Puritan 
fathers of New England, are often necessary in opposing old errors and vain 
and corrupt tenets, and therefore deserve the gratitude and admiration of all the 

sincere friends of religious truth.§ 

■ 

* In 1654, there was an effort made to place John jS. CommenitUf a distinguished Moravian scholar, in 
the president's chair at Cambridge ; but be was under a previous engagement, and declined the offer. 

t In one of his letters, from Scituate, to a friend, he said, ^deest quidem patusJ' 

I It is remarlcablethat the two first presidents of Harvard college were long residents of Scituate. But 
in 1636 — 1650, there were several very respectable families in that place. 

$ Mr. Chauncy referred to his having submitted to some ceremonies of the established (Sfaurch relating 
to the noanner of partaking of the sacrament, in his last will, and lamented such ginful compliances, in 
conformity to human inventions ; (which he calls will-worship, superstition and patcheries stitched into 
the service of the Lord ;) and he left it in charge to his posterity, ' as they would answer for their conduct, 
act the tribunal of Christ,' not to conform to rites and eoremonies in religious worship of man's devising, 
and not of God's appointing. 
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When Mr. Cbaancy was inducted into office, as president of the college, 
(which was towards the close of 1654,) he delivered a Latin address, in which he 
said — ' Doctiorem, certe presidem, et huic oneri ac statione multis modis aptio- 
rem, vobis facile licet invenire ; sed amantiorem, et vestri boni studiosiorem non 
invenietis.' He continued to preside over the institution, for a period of sev- 
enteen years, and till he was past the age of eighty. He was highly esteemed 
as president, as well for his exemplary piety as his eminent learning. He wrote 
pure and elegant Latin ; and was distinguished generally as a good oriental 
scholar. In his opinion, as to the mode of baptism, he also differed from most of 
the clergy in New England, at that period. But he did not feel conscience-bound 
to insist upon others conforming to his views. He thought immersion was the 
proper mode of baptism ; but did not consider it so important as to make it a test 
of a true disciple of Christ In the time of Dr. C. Mather, thirty or forty years 
after Mr. Chauncy, the Congregational clergy sometimes assisted in ordaining a 
Baptist minister. 

President Chauncy was very eminent as a theologian and a biblical critic ;* 
and during the period of his being at the head of the college, many able divines 
there laid the foundation for great usefulness to the churches, long after he 
descended to the tomb. We may enumerate the following, who were eminent 
in their day, and shone as lights in the Christian community through New Eng- 
land : Increase Mather, Shubael Dummer, Gershom Bulkley, Zacbariah Symmes, 
Joseph Eliot, Samuel Shepard, Samuel Willard, Simon Bradstreet, Nathaniel 
Chauncy, Joseph Whiting, Solomon Stoddard, Moses Fiske, Nehemiah Hobarti 
Abraham Pierson, Daniel Gookin, Samuel Mather, Peter Thacher. 

The General Court was more liberal, and had now greater means to provide 
for the support of the officers of the college, than during the presidency of Mr. 
Dunster. The whole income of Charles river ferry was engaged to be appropri- 
ated for that purpose : and £100 were voted to be paid annually from the treasury 
of the colony. Donations were also made by generous individualsf ; and con- 
tributions received from many of the towns in New England. 

The care bestowed on the college by the General Court, and the sense of 
their obligations to cherish the interests of learning, will appear from the preamble 
to the order of October, 1654, above referred to. 'Whereas we cannot but ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God to his people in this wilderness, in raising up 
schools of learning; and especially the college, from whence there hath sprung 
many instruments both in church and commonwealth, both to tliis and other 
places ; and whereas, at present, the work of the college hath been several ways 
obstructed, and seems yet also at present, for want of a comfortable mainte- 
nance for the encouragement of the president — ^This Court taking the same 
into serious consideration, and finding that though many propositions have been 
made for voluntary contributions, yet nothing hath been obtained from several 
towns, (though some have done very liberally,) fearing lest we should show our- 
selves ungrateful to God, and unfaithful to posterity, if so good a seminary of 
knowledge and virtue should fall to the ground, through any neglect of ours, it 
is therefore ordered,' d&c. The following order, passed the same month, will 
further show both the care and the authority of the General Court touching the 
college : — Whereas divers elders who were overseers of the college are taken. 

* TIm following ii a part of hu epitaph.— 

*Colle^i Ranranliani Novanglia, 

Fer aVH annornm fpatituii, 

Freaidis Vigilantinimi, 

Viri plane integerrimi, 

Concionatorii eximii, 

Fietate 

Pariter ac liberali eraditione 

Ornatitaimi/ 

And Dr. Inereaee Blather, while preiident of the college, a few years after the death of Mr. Chaaney, epoko 
thae of him in a public addren on commencement day ; * clarissimug ille Cbaunenus, qnem Carolum magnvm, 
jore Optimo nominare poeeumus: fait Ille ranex ▼enerandue, linguaram etartium prmidiie Inctractiettmua, 
gimnaeiareha preelare doctut ; qni in filiif propbetariun eraatendit fidelem namvit operam| onioemqae 
diligeatiam adhibait.' 

t Moet of the benefkctioni and labeeriptiont in tho time of Mr. Chavoey hare been already BMntioned 
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from us by death, and otheis gone for England,* so that there is at this time 
great need of some other elders to supply their places, this Court doth order and 
desire Mr. John Allen, pastor of Dedham, Mr. John Norton, now teacher at 
Boston, Mr. Samuel Whiting and Mr. Thomas Cobbet, elders of Lynn, to be 
overseers of the said college, with the rest of the overseers, for the ordering and 
disposing of the concerns of the same.'f Notice has already been taken of the 
act of the General Court, of 1642, creating a board of overseers ; of that of 1650, 
making a corporation to consist of the president and five fellows, with the style 
and title of ' President and Fellows of Harvard College ; ' the latter intended to 
remedy the defects of the first, so as to have the affairs of the institution managed 
with more promptness. But this constitution was also found defective or incon- 
venient in its operation ; for it required the concurrence and consent of the 
overseers in all cases, to give validity to any of the acts of the corporation. 
Another act of the General Court was therefore passed in 1657 ; which was con- 
sidered supplementary to the act of 1650 ; by which the orders and votes of the 
corporation should, in most cases, take immediate effect ; subject, however, to be 
annulled and set aside by the overseers ; and requiring the corporation to com- 
municate their doings, from time to time, to the supervising body. But the 
overseers were not prohibited meeting, without a request from the corporation, 
and when they might see fit The act last named did not materially change the 
authority and government over the college as given and defined by that of 1650 ; 
(it only served to render the orders of the corporation valid and complete, until 
concurred by the overseers ;) and the authority granted by it continued to be ex- 
ercised in a uniform course or manner till a very recent period. Some alterations 
were proposed after 1657 ; especially in 1672, at the time Dr. Hoar was elected 
president of the^ college, but they were not agreeable to the corporation, and 
never therefore took effect There was a provision in the act of 1672, giving 
civiljurisdiction to the college government^ in certain cases, as was the case in 
the English universities. Whether this clause were the most disagreeable to 
the corporation or overseers, I am not able to show. 

On the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Mr. Dunster was appointed by the General 
Court, or by the governor and assistants, with the advice of several clergymen. 
Mr. Cbauncy was chosen by the overseers, who requested Rev. Richard Mather 
of Dorchester and Rev, John Norton of Boston (who was then teacher of the 
first church, Mr. Cotton having died before that time) to wait on Mr. Chauncy 
and request him to accept of the presidency. Dr. Hoar was appointed in 1672 ; 
and the General Court seem to have had a great if not a controlling influence 
in his election, whatever may have been the wishes of the overseers or cor- 
poration ; for it was ordered * that £150 be paid by the treasurer of the country, 
out of what he receives in money for the support of the president ; provided Dr. 
Hoar be the man to supply that place now vacant, and that he accept thereof ; 
and that when this order of £150 takes place, the former order for £100 a year 
settled on the president in the printed laws be made void.' When this resolve 
was adopted, it was also ordered, that Leonard Hoar be president Samuel 
Danforth, (then fellow of the college^) Urian Oakes, pastor of the church in 
Cambridge, Thomas Shepard, pastor of the church in Charlestown, Joseph 
Brown and John Richardson, Masters of Arts, be the fellow8,§ and John Richards, 
treasurer of the college and corporation for the time being. 

There is evidence not only that Dr. Hoar was acceptable to the General 
Court ; but that they ezcercised an influence in the appointment of president 
and the board of Allows, or corporation ; and that the election of members 
into that body was not completed by the existing members, if they nominated 
them. There is some obscurity in the orders of the General Court on the sub- 

* It haf already bean mentioned, that leveral clergvmen returned to England, a little before thit period, 
1655 ; but who of these were memberi of the board of overieers, except Rev. Mr. Weld and Rev. Mr. 
Petert, I am not able to itate ; but I believe there were no others. 

t Thus it appears that the clercy in the board of overseers at this period, by order of the General Court, 
were not a precise number, nor of the six adjoining towns only. 

X S. Danforth had been a fellow of the corporation from 1650, and was long a settled minister in Roxbury. 

^ Brown and Richardson were then tutors or instructors in th« eoUege. 
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ject: for it ww also ordered that the salary to Dr. Hoar he cootinaed until the 
General Court or the overseers find some otherway to make it good. 

Mr. Hoar was among the early graduates of Harvard college, and was the 
first president who had been educated in New England. He was of the class 
of 1650 ; and must therefore have received his collegiate education under the 
learned Mr. Dunster. In 1653, he went to England, as did several other sons 
of the college about that period ; the greater number of whom were ordained 
ministers in that country. Mr. Hoar was also a settled clergyman there, a few 
years, and was one of the great number ejected for non-conformity, in 1661, 
after the restoration of Charles II. He is represented as being a good classical 
scholar, and a man of general literature. Just before he was chosen president, 
he had an invitation to the South church in Boston. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in Cambridge university, which affords proof of some literary 
eminence. But with all his learning, he was very unpopular with the students ; 
whether owing to want of a good temper, or of courteous manners, does not 
appear. The overseers and guardians of the college fell in with the popular 
feeling, instead of supporting him in his official authority, which they should 
have had firmness to do, if he was worthy and learned as he is represented.* 
After being president about two years and an half, he resigned the office and 
retired to Braintree, where he died soon after his removal. He was married, 
while in England, to a lady of a noble family, by the name of Lisle. 

Some of Dr. Hoar's composition has been preserved. In a letter to a nephew, 
who was a student in the college, he gives good advice, both as to his studies, 
«nd his moral deportment. In his remarks, as to the former, it is evident he had 
read much, and had carefully reflected on what he had read. He advises to a 
thorough understanding of whatever should be required by the laws of college ; 
and not to be content with what was expressly enjoined. He urges him to 
review his studies; and to make himself master of the subjects which he profess- 
ed to learn. He also enjoins on his young friend the study of the inspired vol- 
ume, and the love and practice of that wisdom, which are more important than 
any human learning. 

Dr. Hoar was succeeded by Rev. Urian Oakes, the pastor of the church in 
Cambridge ; over which he had been settled about four years. Mr. Oakes 
graduated at Harvard in 1649, with the reputation of a good scholar; and he 
was some time one of the fellows of that institution. But he went to England 
afterwards, and there continued, as a minister of the gospel, till 1671, when, at 
^e urgent request of the church in Cambridge, then vacant by the death of Mr. 
Mitchell, he returned, and became the settled minister in that town. In 1675, he 
was elected president of the college, which he accepted ^ but he remained 
pastor of Cambridge church, and fai&fully performed the important duties of that 
office, as well as those of president He officiated till his death, in July 1^1 ; 
and was held in high estimation both for his unostentatious piety, and his ability 
to teach. His published sermons, which have been preserved, exhibit him as a 
man of strong, discriminating mind, and of a generous and patriotic spirit. Dr. 
Increase Mather said, 'that he was one of the greatest lights that has shone in 
this part of the world.} If we consider him as a divine, as a scholar, or as a 
Christian, it is difficult to say in which he did most excel.' And the following 
clause from his epitaph bears testimony to his literary attainments and his popu- 
lar talents. — 'Omniumque meliorum artium insigni peritia: spectatissimi, cla- 
rissimique, omnibus modis viri, theologi, merito sue, celiberrimi, concionatoria 
vere melliflui : maximam pietatis, eruditionis, facundie laudem, adepU.' 

In one of his sermons, on a public occasion, president Oakes said, * I look 
upon the settlement of the Congregational way, as a boon, the largess of divine 

* Th9i« was probably kiiim deAet in his temper or his talent at fOTemment ; for four of the eorporatioa 
sasifoed, while be was president ; and onljr seven persons were graduated doring the years 1673 and 
1074. 

t He did not indeed then consent to be indaeted into offiee, nor waa he inaasatated in doe form, till 
1680, a short time before his death. 

X Cotton Mather, who was edneated nnder president Oakes, and ■ great aebohur, says * no ona wrota the 
Latin language with more purity and elegance.* 
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bounty, which God graciously bestowed on his people who followed him into this 
wilderness, in their love and zeal for a pure worship. It will be our wisdom, our 
interest and duty to follow them, as they followed the guidance of the spirit 
of Christ. — The reformation in Edward's day was a blessed work ; and the 
reformation of Geneva and Scotland was a larger step ; but I believe the Congre- 
gational way exceeds them both ; and for the substance, is such as was practised 
in primitive times.' 

On the death of Mr. Oakes in 1681, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was in- 
vited to preside over the institution ; but he declined, as his church and society 
would not consent. Mr. Mather was then about forty-four years of age, with 
the reputation of a good scholar, and the son of one of the most eminent divines 
in New England, Richard Mather, of Dorchester* The friends of the college 
regretted the refusal of his church, in the belief that his reputation and talents 
would have contributed much to the prosperity of that institution. 

Mr. John Rogers of Ipswich was then chosen to be president of the college. 
He was also an alumnus of that literary institution, and a few years older than 
Mr. Mather. He was son of Nathaniel Roj^ers, one of the most eminent minis- 
ters in the country ; whose example and mstructions must have had a happy 
effect on a dutiful son. Mr. John Rogers preached at Ipswich and other towns 
occasionally for several years ; but having a desire for the study and practice of 
medicine, turned his attention to that profession.^ 

Though Mr. Rogers was not, strictly speaking, a clerical character, yet as he 
had made theology his study for several years, he was considered well qualified 
to be placed at the head of this school of the prophets. At that period, when one 
great, and indeed the chief object was to educate young men to be preachers of 
the gospel, and there was no separate professor of divinity, it might have been an 
objection to a layman or one unlearned in theology, to sustain the office of pres- 
ident. As a scholar, Mr. Rogers was well fitted for the station he was called to 
fill ; his piety was sincere and active, and his gentlemanly and conciliating man- 
ners, ' together with a sweet disposition,' united to render him a popular character* 
But he died in little more than two years afler he was chosen president. 

Soon afler the decease of Mr. Rogers, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was 
again invited to take the office of presidentf He consented, on condition of 
being excused from residing wholly in Cambridge : for it appears, that his peo- 
ple would not otherwise consent to his accepting the appointment. Mr. Mather 
had been a uniform and zealous friend of the college ; and always a great advo- 
cate for good learning, as essential to the interests both of religion and civil 
government ; and he justly merited the reputation of a good scholar. The 
father of Increase Mather, the minister of Dorchester several years, was also 
among the early friends of the college ; and gave four of his sons an education 
there.} With his other qualifications. Rev. Increase Mather united popular 
talents as a preacher ; a circumstance very important in the principal of a sem- 
inary designed chiefly for preparing young men for the pulpit The fact of his 
being allowed to live in Boston, instead of residing wholly at the college, affords 
proof of his peculiar fitness for the office of president. But the tutors at that 
period were men of talents and learning ; two of them were John Leverdt and 
William Brattle, The number of students was then about forty-four or fifty. 
In 1685 and 1686, the number matriculated was greater than had been in any 
former year. 

It has sometimes been an inquiry whether all the early teachers or tutors in 

* Several milliliters in the enuntry, at an early period, were also practising physictani , as Thomas 
Tbacher, Leonard Hoar, and Isaac Channcy, 

t Rev. Joshua Mood^, who was some time pastor of the chnrch at Portsmouth, and afterwards colleagne 
pastor of First church in Boston, was chosen president of the college, but declined. The early writers who 
speak of him, say he was a eood scholar and a powerful preacher. He hud been a tutor and fellow in the 
college, and was at the time be was cbosen,in 1685, about fifly-three. Samuel Sewall, some time chief jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, was a tutor while Mr. Rognrswas president : so also about this 
time were Peter Thacher, Samuel Danfortb, Samuel Angier, Nathaniel Gookio, John Oanforth, John Cot- 
ton ; and they are called socii in tho catalogue. 

I Several members of the following families were also educated at Harvard college within the first forty 
or fifty years. SaltoiutaUy &re ', CAauncy, eight ; Cotton, five} Danforthj ^ve \ Bradstreet^ (oat ] Bv^leyt 
three ; llobart^ five ; Eliot^ five ; Sh0para[ five j Dudley^ four. 
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the college were fellows, or members of the board of cofporation ; and it is not 
long since the question was publicly dtscusfled, and excited a good deal of interest 
with many. I shall not presume to settle the question : indeed, it has already 
been decided by competent authority, the board of overseers ; and I believe to the 
satisfaction of the friends of the university and of all impartial men. I only 
propose here to state some facts relating to fellows and tutors, during the first 
fiity-four years, as matter of curiosity to some, and not irrelevant to the design 
of thu sketch of the history of Harvard college. 

In the late catalogues of alumni, socii, et cet. there is a separate list of socii 
given, (and any one not acquainted with the history of the institution will proba- 
bly conclude that it contains all who ever had the title,) beginning in 1707 
with Nehemiah Hobart : and there is also a separate list of tutors, beginning in 
1707, with Henry Fiynt. And yet the catalogue itself, as any one may see on 
examination of it, gives more than fifty socii before the year 1696, or 1700 ; 
but only three of these are on the separate list of socii, in the first part of the 
triennial catalogue. Before 1707, it is evident, however, there was not so 
much precision, nor so much definiteness, respecting the corporation, as have 
been since that period. It would appear, that sometimes there were fbnrteen 
members of that board — and that the General Court, as well as the board of 
overseers, assumed authority over the institution, even as to its internal concerns 
and government. And it is probable also that most if not all the tutors 
were called fellows, for the first fifty years : and were actually members of the 
board of corporation ; though the term was also generally applied to all the regu- 
lar teachers and resident graduates who gave lectures. Rev. Thomas Prince, and 
Dr. Appleton at a later period, speak of tutors and fellows as convertible 
terms.* The first board of corporation, crested in 1650, consisted wholly of 
tutors or resident graduates, except the president : but at an eariy day, some 
persons were chosen fellows of the board who were not tutors nor residents at 
the college. The appellation both of tutor and fellow was early given, proba- 
bly, because then all who were tutors or instructors were members of the cor- 
poration. For it does not appear, that any were called fellows, of record, mere- 
ly for residing at the college after having their degrees ; nor for the reason that 
term is given to some graduates in the universities in Englaad.f All those who 
bave the addition of soeiusj no doubt were members of the corporation, thoogh 
most of them were also tutors and residents. There is a distinction made be- 
tween socii and tutors ; for some are recorded only as tutors, and some as tutor 
et socius ; as was the fact at a later period, when the oldest tutor was usually 
chosen into the board of corporation, till 1780.$ It appears that the number of 
socii was great for the first fifty years. This is explained by the fact, or the 
supposition, that all the teachers and lecturers (and the resident graduates gave 
some lectures, though they were not regular tutors) were called Fellows ; and 
that they remained, usually, only two or three years, as instructors. Several 
went to England, in a few years after leaving college, as before stated, and several 
became settled ministers, in this country, within four or five years after receiving 
their first degree. And it will be found that the greater part of the socii, at that 
period, were students in divinity and of the clerical profession.$ Even in the 
early days of the institation, when the number in each class was small, from eight 
to fifteen or twenty, there were usually four tutors ; for each tutor instructed a 
class in all branches of science or literature, which undergfraduates were required 
to study. No distinct professors were known in the college till more than eighty 

* Dr. Appleton tayi of Stapheo Sewall, (who was gradnated in 1731,) *that he was a fellow or tator/ 
aad yet he was only a tutor. Prince tpeaka of Judge Samuel Sewall (of J 671) at * a fellow and a tutor.' 

t And yet it bai been enppoeed that in common and popular langoafOi tbetetidentgradnatoi of Harvard 
college were often called fellows at an early period. 

W; It appears by the catalogue itself, though not from the separate list, in the former part of it, that Joeias 
illard, Nathanael Baltonstall, Jabez Fitch, Ebeoezer Pcmberton, and Paul Dudley were tutors. Phul 
Dudley is the first in the catalogue called tutor. He was first tutor and then socins; but Saltonstall 
and Willard were tutors and not socii. So thatafier the time of Dudley, there was a distinction between 
them ; but not before his time, for all were tocii pteTionsly. 

$ In 1686, Samuel Mitchell, John Rogers, Thomas Dudley, and Henry Gibbs, {Bachelors of Arts, (and no 
doubt residents at the college) were allowed £5 each from funds before gi^en for the support in part of 
indigent scholars. Mitchelland Gibbs were afterwards tocii. 
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years from its foundation ; but lectures were given by the president, and some- 
times by resident graduates. - Rev. Mr. Sherman of Watertown, and Rev. Mr. 
Morton of Cbarlestown, also occasionally gave lectures for the benefit of the 
students. 

The charter of Massachusetts was taken away in 1686, and Sir Edmund An- 
dres exercised the civil power, by appointment of James II., in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and without a house of deputies. But Mr. Mather was continued at the 
head of the college, with the name of rector; and he held that place nominally, 
till the year 1701. This title was given him by Joseph Dudley, a short time 
president or chief magistrate of Massachusetts in 1686, till Andres arrived, near 
the close of that year : and it was Mr. Dudley who first gave Mr. Mather the 
name of rector. He was so little of a republican, or so much of a monarchist, 
that he was a fit person to carry into effect the arbitrary plans of James II. and 
his courtiers. In fact, he acted as if he thoi\ght the people in the colony had no 
rights or privileges but such as were granted or allowed by the crown of Eng- 
land, and that the agents of the king had unlimited power over the colonies. 
President Mather having gone to England in 1688, Governor Andros requested 
Rev. Samuel Lee of Bristol to preside at commencement, but he declined, or 
did not attend, and Reverend William Hubbard of Ipswich presided on the 
occasion. Three years, from 1688 to 1691, Mr. Mather was in England, as 
agent from Massachusetts, to procure a renewal of the colonial charter from 
William III., then king in right of his wife. And during his absence the tuition 
and immediate government of the students were committed to Mr. Brattle and 
Mr. Leverett, then tutors in the college.^ Mr. Brattle was afterwards the able 
and respected pastor of the church in Cambridge ; and so much distinguished 
for his learning that he was chosen a member of the Royal Society in England ; 
an honor conferred only on a very few American citizens. Mr. Leverett was a 
layman, and some time a judge of the superior court of the province ; and in 
1708 was elected president of the college. His reputation as a scholar was so 
great in England, that he was also chosen a fellow of the Royal Society .f 

President Mather was a faithful agent of the colony, at the British Court, and 
zealously advocated the rights of the people of New England. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to obtain a charter, granting, in all respects, the full powers before 
delegated, or assumed. In most of its articles and provisions, the charter of 
1691 was as favorable as the former, granted in 1629 ; but the king reserved a 
right to appoint the chief magistrate and secretary ; which was the cause of 
much discontent, and proved inauspicious, in some cases afterwards, to the lib- 
erties of the people ; as the governor was generally a Briton, who had less 
sympathy and regard for the inhabitants, than a native citizen ch9sen by the 
people in the province, would probably have bad. No change was made in the 
government of Harvard college by this charter ; and no reference to it, except 
to confirm to it and other corporations in the province, the property, rights, 
privileges and immunities, which they before severally possessed. 

The royal governors often afterwards claimed a right to control the college 
government ; but the friends of the institution opposed their authority, except 
as one of the board of overseers ex officio ; and an attempt was made to alter 
the charter of the college, so as to exclude the governor from being at the head of 
the overseers ; but it did not succeed, for the king would not apf rove of the pro- 
posed act. In 1707, an order was passed by the General Court, that the college 
government should remain with the powers granted in 1650 and 1657. 

In 1692, soon after his return from England, as agent, and while president of 
the college, Increase Mather received the degree of doctor of sacred theology, 
and the only one conferred by that institution, for more than one hundred years 
from its foundation. The second was conferred on Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, 
minister of Cambridge, about eighty years after *, but several of the clergy in 

* The fidelity and ability of these teachers, in the absence of the president, were aolversally aeknowl* 
edged. • 

t Other A.na«rican8, now recollected to have been members of that learned society, during the last cen- 
tury, were Rev. Cotton Mather, Hon. Paul Dudley, Professor John Winthrop, Hon. John Wiotbrop of 
Conoocticut, Benjamin FraakliD, Jamep Bowdoie-^nd some of a later period have bean meaiben. 

VOL. IX. 44 
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New England, within that period, received similar degrees from the uniTerBi- 
ties in England and Scotland — ^as Cotton Mather, Benjamin Coleman, Joseph 
Sewall, Edward Wiggles worth, Samuel Mather, Charles Chaoncy, Mather 
Bylea, Jonathan Majhew, Samnel Langdon, Andrew Eliot, Samnel Cooper.* 

In 1094, proposals were made hy the president and fellows of Hanrard col- 
lege, to the ministers in New England, to record remarkable events in Provi- 
dence in the country, for the information and remembrance of after generations. 
This paper was signed by Increase Mather, president, James Allen, Charles 
Morton, Samuel Wiliard, Cotton Mather, John Leverett, WiUiam Brattle, and 
Nehemiah Walter. Here are seven fellows besides the president, and the 
last three were then tutors. Rev. James Allen, pastor of the First church 
and society in Boston, from 1688 to 1710, was several years one of the fel- 
lows of the corporation. He was born and educated in England, and did not 
come to America till 16G4 ; which was after the restoration of Charles II. and 
the rejection of many ministers in England for non-conformity .f Rev. Charles 
Morton, who came to this country in 1685 and was some time pastor of a 
church in Charlestown, was vice-president of the college4 He had the char- 
acter of a great scholar, both in England and America. While one of the cor- 
poration, he composed a system of logic, which was usually copied by the stu- 
dents, but probably never printed. Mr. Brattle prepared one afterwards, which 
was preferred. Mr. Morton sometimes gave lectures to the students, at his 
house in Charlestown ; but it seems not to have been altogether approved by 
the other governors of the college, and he discontinued them. * He wished to 
avoid giving offence, in any way f as some one has said of him. One of his 
publications was entitled ' The Peace-maker.^ 

Hon. William Stoughton of Dorchester, and son of Israel Stoughton, a distin- 
guished man of the first settlers of Massachusetts, who was educated in Har- 
vard college, where he received his first degree in 1650, was a generous bene- 
factor to the institution. At his expense a college building was erected, in 
1698-1700, called Stoughton-Hall, containing sixteen rooms for students ; and 
the cost somewhat exceeded £1,000. It was taken down in 1781-2. Massa- 
chusetts-Hall, still remaining and occupied by students, was built in 1720 by 
the government, at the expense of about £3,500. This building also contains 
rooms only for the occupation of the students. For at this period, the number 
had much increased. 

Mr. Stoughton was some time a preacher, but never was settled over any 
particular church. He preached the election sermon on one occasion ; and it is 
an able and eloquent discourse. For several years he was one of the gover- 
nor's council ; and afterwards lieutenant-governor and commander-in-chief of 
the province. He ranked among the first scholars of his time, and was a zeal- 
ous, liberal friend of the college. Nor was he less distinguished for his piety, 
and his uniform Christian deportment 

In 1692, on commencement day. Dr. Increase Mather, the president of the 
college, made a Latin address, as was usual in former periods, in which he eulo- 
gized King William, Sir William Phips, then governor of the province, and 
Mr. Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor; of the latter of whom he said, — 
*■ Maecenas noster seternum honorandus.' 

Dr. Increase Mather continued to fill the office of president till the year 1701, 
when he resigned ; and Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor of the South church in 
Boston, was soon after appointed to succeed him, with the title of vice-presi- 
dent. He continued at the head of the immediate government of the college 
for six years, and died in 1707. He had been one of the fellows or members 
of the corporation, and probably the oldest when elected vice-president He 
had the reputation of a good classical scholar ; his talents were respectable, and 



* Few honorary degrees even of A. M. were conferred by the eorporatioa of Harvard collefe for the firtt 
hnndred and twenty yearg. The first was in 1703. Within the first hundred years, there were onJv sixtoen, 
and roost of these were alumni of Yale college. Rev. Daniel Neal of £n|land (the historian of New Eng- 
land and of the Puritans) was one of these ; and so was Rev. Experience Mayhew, father of the celebrated 
Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. 

t The number has been stated to be nearly two thousand. 

X Rev. 8amael Willard was also callod vice-president. No others, I believt, received that appellation. 
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he was distinguished, in bis day, as a writer in theology. His < Body of Divinity ' 
has been considered a learned and argumentative work ; but has long since 
been superseded by other works of a similar nature. Spencer Phips, some time 
lieutenant-governor and chief magistrate of the province, Rev, Dr. Sewall of 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Holyoke, afterwards president, and Rev. Thomas Prince, were 
educated at the college, while he was at its head. 

Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead says, * he was a hard student, an excellent 
preacher, and a man of solid judgment and great learning.' Mr. Willard was 
first settled in the ministry in Groton, county of Middlesex ; but when that set- 
tlement was broken up by the Indians in 1676, he removed to Boston. It is to 
the honor of Mr. Willard, especially of his discernment, that he is recorded as 
one of the few who opposed the strange delusion of pretended witchcraft in 
1692, when innocent and pious persons suffered imprisonment and death, on the 
pretence of having made a covenant with Satan. It was not malignity surely, 
but mistake in judgment, that any learned men encouraged or apologized for 
that most extraordinary persecution. 

It has been said that Mr. Willard was never formally inducted into office as 
president, or as vice-president; probably, because of an order, about that period, 
that no one should be president, who did not reside near the college. There 
was an order of the General Court, also, that Mr. Willard be requested to take 
charge of the college. It was found to be an inconvenience in the immediate 
government of the college, that the president should reside at a distance. It 
was felt in the time Dr. Mather was president; and now, on the decease of Mr. 
Willard, it was determined to have the principal reside at or in the vicinity of 
the college. Hon. John Leverett, one of the justices of the superior court of 
the province, was at this time appointed president ; and the election was gen- 
erally esteemed judicious.* Mr. Leverett had been one of the fellows and an 
instructor in the college ; and this fitted him, in some measure, for the impor- 
tant station in which he was now placed. He had long had the character of a 
good classical and general scholar ; and his knowledge of mankind and the high 
judicial office he had held served to qualify him to preside over the institution 
with great reputation. There were then several clergymen of distinguished 
learning in New England, who would have presided over the seminary with 
honor and usefulness, as Cotton Mather, John Danforth, Gurdon Saltonstall, 
William Brattle, Benjamin Coleman, Nehemiah Hobart, Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Henry Gibbs ; but some of these might have been deficient in the talent of gov- 
ernment; and some might have declined the appointment Cotton Mather was 
about the age of judge Leverett, (45 or 46,) but he «.vas not then on terms of 
friendship with the governor, (Joseph Dudley,) while Leverett was his political 
and personal friend. Dr. Mather was acknowledged by all to be a very learned 
man, but too fond of displaying it, as deBcient in judgment and capricious in his 
temper. He had very little influence in the government of the college during 
the presidency of Mr. Leverett. He and his father, who lived some time after 
this period, were considered ambitious, as too forward in political concerns, and 
as given somewhat to intrigue or management in obtaining their purpose.f 

* Tbe following paper may be acceptable in this place. 

* To his Excellency Joseph Dudley, Governor, &c. The humble address of the fellows of Harvard college, 
■beweth, That we have, according to the rules of our house, unanimously declared our desires that the 
future head of this college may be resident, and as resident presidents were anciently wont to be, may gov- 
ern the students and serve them with divinity expositions, Sec, In pursuance thereof, we have chosen the 
Hon. John Leverett, Esq. our next president — of whom we have good confidence that he will (when accept 
ed and subsisted) lay aside all interfering offices and employments, and devote himself to said work ; and 
by the divine help be an able and faithful instrument to promote the holy religion here practised and estab- 
lished, by instructing and fitting for our churches and pulpits, and other public and useful services, such 
as, in this school of the prophets, sball be committed to his care and charge. We recommend him as our 
president to your Excellency's favorable acceptation, and pray that you would present him to the General 
Assembly and move for his honorable subsititence. Harvard Coll. in Cambridge, October 28, 1707. James 
Allen, Senior Fellow.^ The importance of having the president reside at or near the college to govern the 
students, is here expressly stated. And it also appears from this paper, that the president was then ex- 
pected ' to serve the students with divinity expositions ;' and ^hat he should be qualified * to instruct 
and fit fur the churches such as should be committed to his care.' Judge Leverett, though a layman, was 
a learned theologian. He studied divinity and preached occasioually while a tutor in the college. 

t In thttfl speaking of Dr. Cotton Mather on the authority of some of his contemporaries, justice as well 
as candor nay require us to refer to the following short notices of a more, favorable kind. Dr. Coleman 
bears this honorable teitimony to his character. ' His printed works, though numerous, will but give to 
poateritj a just idea of his great learning aad worth. They will indeed, inform all who read them of tik 
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Gordon Saltonstall was a settled minister in Connecticot and afterwards gover- 
nor of the colony. Mr. Coleman was the first minister of the church in Brattle 
square, Boston, ^ of extensive erudition, great devotion of spirit and behavior ; 
a charming and admired preacher, very serviceable to the college and country ; 
whose works breathe his exalted, devout, and benign ^irit; an excellent man 
in faith, in spirit, in holiness, and charity.' Judge Leverett presided over the 
college till his death in 1724, when he was sixty-two years of age. He was a 
faithuil and popular president. A contemporary writer. Rev. Dr. Appleton, says, 
' he shone with almost a meridian lustre for forty years ;* the morning of his life 
being so bright that it shone like noon ; and both college and country greatly 
rejoiced iu his early and uncommon light ; and now his sun seems to us to have 
gone down at noon ; such being his vigor and brightness to the last. His death 
was a great grief to the friends of religion and learning. He was the glory of 
the college and an ornament to society. In short, he was a great blessing while 
he lived. He has done a deal for the glory of God and for the good of this 
people. He has been a main pillar, both in church and state. He has been an 
honor and ornament to his country — and a faithful friend and father, a careful 
guide and guardian to the college ; and in no little measure the crown and glory 
of that seminary ; which has not only increased very much in its numbers, but 
flourished in solid and useful learning under his administration.' 

Mr. Flynt, who was educated in the college while Leverett and Brattle were 
tutors, and aflerwsrds was long a tutor and fellow of the college, used the fol- 
lowing language when speaking of him — *De illo viro amplissimo et doctissimo, 
a quovis excellent genio, dici potest, ut olim, a longe sequor vestigia semper 
adorans. Inscribere convenit in ejus monumento, quod Aristoteles Philosophus 
longe abhinc, in sepulchro magistri sui Platonis divini, exarari voluit, nimirum, 
Hie jacet homo, qucm non licet, non decet, impiis vel ignorantibus laudare.' 

Governor Joseph Dudley was a particular friend and supporter of president 
Leverett. And this intimacy was one cause of coolness, on the part of the 
Mathers, father and son, towards the latter and the college while he was the 
first officer of it They had been some time opposed to governor Dudley ; and 
their frankness, or officious interference, led the governor to withdraw himself 
from their confidence. With this they were much mortified and offended ; and 
thus became less friendly to Mr. Leverett. But this distinguished man was 
without reproach ; though Dudley was supposed by others, as well as by the 
Mathers, to be too much devoted to the British court, to be wanting in a patriotic 
zeal for the liberties of the people in the colonies, and even of suspicious probity 
in his public measures. He was a friend of Andros^ in 1686, and the patriots 
of Massachusetts of that period reproached him as more ambitious of power than 
of preserving the rights granted by the charter. 

When the corporation chose judge Leverett in 1707, they prayed the royal 

fovernor, (not the overseers,) as the record expresses it, ' to appoint and con- 
rm him, and to advise the General Court to allow him a salary;' which 
was done accordingly — and Mr. Dudley, the governor, used the following 
language on the occasion : — * Agreeable to the choice of the fellows of the 

ezlensivfl knowledge, bi« ainf uUr piety, his seal for God, for holiness and truth. But It was his conversa- 
tion which discovered the vast compass of his knowledge, and the projects of his piety. Here he excelled, 
here he shone, being very communicative, and bringing out of his treasure things new and old, without 
measura. Here was seen how his wit and fancy, his invention, his quickness of thought and ready appre- 
hension, were all consecrated to God ; as well as his heart, his will and affections.* His biographer naya, 
' his glowinf charity and piety spread a further lustre on his other excellencies. He was an utter enemy 
to all religious tjrranny and imposition ; and of very catholic and comprehensive principles. He never 
▼aloed any particular forms of worship, unless those clearly of divine appointment ; but it was the spirit, 
the power, and the practice of the great and plain duties of religion in the Christian institution that faia 
heart was set upon.* This praise was indeed from the pen of his son ; but Dr. Chauncy also spoke of him 
in the following terms:~* In regard to literature and knowledge of books, I give the palm to Dr. Cotton 
Mather. No one in this country had read so muefa, or retained more of what he had read. Be was the 
greatest redeemer of time I ever knew. ^There was scarcely a book written but be got •x^hX of it. His 
own library was far the largest of any private one on this continent He was always reading, or writing, 
nnd hiid a talent of going rapidly through a book. Had his power of Judging and reasoning been ennal to 
his other faculties, fshould rank him with the first ikr— in New England: He knew more of the history 
•f this eountry, than any other man ; and could he have conveyed hia knowledge with good Jndf ment, and 
the omission of a thaw of much learning, he would have f iven the best hiatory of it. He waa credoloos, aa 
is evident from hia writings, and it has been detrimenUl to bis eharact«r Md bli inteatioae.' 
• From the timt he was ehoaen tutor in 1664 to hif death. 
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house, the approhation of the overseere, and the votes of the council and assem- 
bly at their last meeting, I direct you to govern and preside over the college, 
with duty and allegiance to our sovereign lady the queen, and obedience to 
her majesty's laws.' The greater part of the president's salary was then 
allowed and voted him by the General Court ; and thus they seemed to have an 
indirect influence in the election. When Dr. Coleman was chosen by the cor- 
poration and approved by the overseers, the General Court refused or declined 
voting a proper salary or allowance, and he declined the office. On the vote of 
£150 to judge Leverett, as president, it is required that he should reside at the 
college, or in Cambridge and near it, and devote himself wholly to the duties of 
the office. 

Worthy and deservedly popular as president Leverett was, the usual grants, 
to assist in his support, by the General Court, were srimetimes withheld ; and he 
expended part of his own estate (previously acquired) while he held the office. 
He was a particular friend of governor Joseph Dudley, who was never popular 
with the warm friends of liberty ; and the General Court was more liberal 
towards some presidents than others, on account of their political opinions or 
associates. Wadswortfa, the successor of Leverett, was a greater favorite with 
representatives. 

In the time of president Leverett, there were frequent and unpleasant dis- 
putes on the claims of the tutors to be members of the corporation. The first 
board of corporation, created in 1650, consisted of the president and five 
others, called fellows, who were resident graduates and teachers in the college. 
But it was thought best that the governors of the college should be distinct 
from the immediate officers, and have control and direction over them, as to 
making laws for the institution, determining the studies, fixing salaries, &c. It 
was long the practice, however, to have some of the tutors, (and at a very early 
period edl of them,) as well as the president, members of the corporation. In the 
time of Mr. Leverett, all the tutors claimed the right to be of that board ; and 
referred to the members of the first board, in 1650, to justify their claim. This 
was opposed by the majority of the corporation, and by the most discreet mem- 
bers of the overseers, and by some of the General Court. It was a subject of 
much altercation ; but it became the settled course from that period, to have 
only the senior tutor of the corporation ; and this continued till 1780 ; though 
at a later day, one or more of the professors were members of that body. The 
popular voice was in favor of the tutors' claims ; and Thomas Robie and Nicholas 
Sever were chosen fellows of the corporation, for the sake of peace, (as one 
writer says,) but without allowing that they had a right to a seat in that board, 
because they were teachers in the college. 

It was during the presidency of Mr. Leverett, that Thomas HoUis, an emi- 
nent merchant of London, made largo donations to Harvard college ; a part of 
which was for the support of indigent scholars ; a part for books and a philoso- 
phical apparatus ; but the greatest portion was appropriated for the maintenance 
of a professor of sacred theology. This was in 1721 ; and a few years after, 
he made a further grant, towards the salary of a professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Mr. Hollis was a great patron and friend of learning ; and 
was also deemed liberal in his religious views. He was a Baptist, but not a 
sectarian. He chose chiefly to be distinguished as a Dissenter from the Episco- 
pal established church, and considered Baptists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists as on a level, taking the Bible for their rule and guide. He only 
required, in bis grants, that Baptists should not be excluded from the benefits 
thereof, (for at that period, there was a strong prejudice against Baptists in Mas- 
sachusetts,) and none others, but rakta and dunces. 

Some time before Mr. Hollis made these liberal donations, he had correspond- 
ed with president Leverett and Rev. Dr. Coleman, and thus was made acquainted 
with the resources and the condition of the college. He was surprised to learn 
from them that there was no professor of divinity in the institution ;* and soon 
after made provision, in part, as already stated, for the support of one. The 

*Th0 Piwidrat gave toeturM in tlMologjr tad MctoiiMtieal biitory ; and wai in fact the profofior of 
divioitf. 
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whole amount given by Mr. HoUis has been estimated at £2,000. The professors 

of divinity, and of mathematics and natural philosophy, were not wholly sap- 
ported, however, by the funds furnished by Mr. HoUis, though they afforded a 
great part of their salary ; and they are called UoUis professors, from respect to 
this generous benefactor of the college.* 

What Mr. HoUis required in the character of the professor of divinity, was, 
'That he should be a man of solid learning in divinity, of sound, or orthodox 
principles, one well gifled to teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave con- 
versation.' The first professor of divinity was Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, 
chosen in 1721, at the age of thirty. He had been a preacher of the gospel for 
several years, and possessed popular talents, as well as * solid learning.' He re- 
ceived all the votes of the overseers excepting three. Whether his * orthodoxy' 
was doubted, or not, does not appear. One of his biographers speaks of him as 
rational and catholic ; but whether this was mentioned to intimate any deviation 
of sentiments from the orthodoxy of that period, we shall not presume to deter- 
mine. Dr. Wigglesworth continued to occupy the divinity chair in the univer- 
sity upwards of forty years, with a high reputation for piety and learning, and 
was always deemed well qualified for the station. The excitement occasioned 
by the first visit of Mr. Wbitefield was in his day ; and he, with Dr. Chauncy, 
Dr. Appleton and others, was opposed to the extravagancies with which White- 
field was justly chargeable, when he first preached in this part of the country. 
He was afterwards more mild and liberal, or less exclusive and censorious ; and 
many of the clergy who condemned his conduct at first, became more friendly 
to him. The first professor of mathematics and natural philosophy was Isaac 
■Greenwood, who was appointed in 1728, and soon afler the funds were provided 
by Mr. Hollis for that purpose. The students had before been taught the phy- 
sical sciences and mathematics by the tutors. Nlr. Greenwood was distinguish- 
•ed in this department of science, and was elected within eight years afler re- 
ceiving his first degree. He held the office, however, only about ten years. 
His successor was John Winthrop, who was chosen to that important station at 
the age of twenty-six. He filled the professor's chair more than forty years, 
with singular ability, and was highly distinguished for learning and science. 
As an astronomer, he was ranked among the first of the age, either in America 
or Europe. And his character, in all respects, was highly estimable. He was 
a zealous patriot, a profound scholar, a sincere Christian. He died in the year 
1779. His publications on astronomy, particularly on comets, were circulated 
in Europe, and gave him an extensive literary reputation. And he left his dying 
testimony to the truth of the Christian revelation, which he copsidered, afler 
mature examination and study, as affording the only satisfactory proof of im- 
mortality, and the only means of salvation. 

Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, pastor of the First church in Boston, succeeded 
president Leverett in 1725, at the age of fifly-five or six ; and continued in that 
place till March, 1737, the year of his death. His presidency does not appear 
to have been distinguished by any great changes or events connected with the 
•college. Mr. Wadsworth had the reputation of a good classical scholar and of a 
learned theologian ; and during the time he presided over the seminary, which 
was nearly twelve years, the number of students and graduates was about as 
large as it had been under Mr. Leverett ; being from twenty-eight or thirty to 
thirty-eight or forty-five in a class.f 

Dr. Cotton Mather was again a candidate for president ; but seems then to 
have had few friends in the board of corporation; or but a few individuals who 
thought him the fittest character for that important station. Before Mr. Wads- 
worth was elected, the presidency was offered Rev. Dr. Sewali and Rev. Dr. 
Coleman ; but they declined.^ The General Court voted president Wadsworth 

* Mr. HoIHs was desirous of having the chair of professor of mathematics and natural philosophy filled 
by a friend of his in Cnglaad: l>ut he waa a Baptist, and thia was an objection with the corporation or 
overseers here ! 

t In 1735, the class consisted of 45; in 17S8, of 43; in 1733, of 43; in 1734, of 40; in 1730, of 36; and in 
1733,of38. 

^The remark of Dr. Cotton Mather, on the occasion, affords evidence that be was disappointed and 
mortified in not being chosen president— > Dr. Sewali,* ho said, *wasohoMn for his ^oMt jMfy,and Ur. 
Coleman, because lie was a popular preacher.' 
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£400, and to provide a house for his family. President Leverett had occupied 
a house of his own. Part of the amount ordered or allowed by the legislature 
was to be paid out of the treasury of the province, and part from the rents of 
Massachusetts-Hall, then but recently erected. Before voting the salary, or 
grants to the president, the General Court chose to know who it was to be. 
When Dr. Coleman was chosen, they declined voting a salary for him ; and 
this, with other reasons, induced him to decline. 

When the condition and population of the province at this period are consid* 
ered, the great number graduated in the college, in the time of Leverett and 
Wadsworth, (from 1707 to 1737,) will serve to show how highly the people of 
that day appreciated the benefits of a public, classical education. Tt should also 
be recollected, that in 1701, Yale college was founded, and soon became a liter- 
ary nursery for many sons of New England.* The early professors and teach- 
ers in that institution had been educated in Harvard college ; as Rev. Mr. Pier- 
son, the first rector ; Rev. Mr. Cutler, some time rector ; Rev. Thomas Clap, 
rector, also ; Rev. Jacob Hale ; Daniel Hooker ; Rev. Elisha Williams, tutor 
and rector also. Yale college is now second only to Harvard, in its resources 
and funds ; and perhaps, this consideration even forms no real exception, in 
regard to the number and learning of its professors at the present time. That 
institution has long been highly respectable, as welt as particularly fortunate in 
its presiding ofiicers and most of its professors.f 

Mr. Wadsworth was president of the college till his death ; and the writers of 
that age, who knew him best, and were long associated with him in public life, 
bore full testimony to his piety, learning and fidelity. Many good scholars and 
able divines were educated in the college while Mr. Wadsworth was president; 
the proportion of ministers of the gospel, were one-third or one-fourth of the 
whole number. Those associated with him, as tutors, or fellows of the corpora- 
tion, (and several of them held both these places,) were Rev. Dr. Coleman, 
Henry Flynt, Rev. Dr. Appleton, Rev. Professor Wigglesworth, D. D., Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, Rev. Nicholas Sever, Nathan Prince, Thomas Robie, (the three last 
named were tutors and fellows of the corporation,) and Judge Stephen Sewall, 
who was some time a tutor, but not a socius. Most of these were eminent for 
their learning; Prince and Robie were distinguished as mathematicians. The 
following public characters received an education in part, or wholly, under pres- 
ident Wadsworth: — Governor Hutchinson, Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut, Bel* 
cher Hancock, who was a tutor in the college afterwards more than twenty 
years ; Lt. Gov. Belcher, Judge Trowbridge, Judge Peter Oliver, Judge Cham- 
bers Russell, Professor Winthrop, Judge Weare of New Hampshire, and Judge 
Benjamin Pratt 

President Wadsworth possessed a very amiable spirit, and from his youth was 
sober, correct and pious. He was a hard student in his youth, and reputed a 
good scholar while an undergraduate. His desire was to be useful ; especially 
as a minister of the gospel.^ Divinity was early his favorite study, and he 
perused the sacred Scriptures with great attention, to find their true meaning 

* Before that time, Connecticut furnished many pupilt for Harvard, anaong whom were Judge Burr, 
Gov. Law, Gov. G. Saltoimtall, Judge Haynes, Rev. Jobn Davenport, junior. 

t When Mr. Wadsworth was iadncted into office aa president, there does not appear to have been very 
great ceremony on the occasion. The account of it is as follows: — 'Commencement day, July 7, 1725. 
The overseers and corporation went in usual form to the meeting-house, wbere, after prayer by Dr. Cole- 
man, Mr. Wadsworth being in the pew with the lieut. governor, Dummer, his Hotior addressed him thus ; 
Rev. Sir, you being duly elected and approved to be president of Harvard college, I do accordingly, in tbe 
name of the overseers, invest you with the government thereof, in the same extent as vour predecessors, 
presidents of the college, have been heretofore vested ; and deliver you tlio keys, with these books ana 
papers, os budges of your authority: confiding that you will eovern the society with loyalty to the king 
and obedience to his laws, and according to the statutes and rules of the college.* To this Mr. Wadsworth 
replied, — ^I thankfully acknowledge the respect shown me by the reverend corporation and especially by 
your Honor, and the honored and reverend overseers. I freely own my«e If unworthy of the honor, and une- 
qual to the labors of the important office, to which I am now called. I desire to depend wholly on tbe 
Sreat God my Saviour for all the wisdom and grace needful for roe in this weisrhty service. I shall en- 
eavor to take the best care 1 can of the colle^, directing the members and affairs of it according to the 
constitution, laws and statutes thereof. I desire the prayers of God's people, that the God of all grace 
would make me faithful and successful in the great service I am called to. The president then went up 
into the pulpit, and called for the salutatory oration, and moderated one of the bachelor's questions.' 

X Hi* health was often feeble, and his friende urged him to spare himself. But be said ' he had rather 
vear out than rust out.' 
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for himselfl It has been said that he was not fond of controversy, and seldom 
introduced speculative points of theology into bis sermons. He was eulogized, 
afler his death, by Rev. Dr. Appleton, the minister from Cambridge, and then 
one of the fellows of the corporation ; and by Mr. Tutor Flynt ; who delivered 
an * eloquent and pathetic ' Latin oration on the occasion, in which he said — 
' Nullus autem est qui non agnoscit, quod cum modice convaluerit, et sanitudo 
corporis cum quodajnmodo permiserit, constans fuit, et regularis in munere obe- 
undo, et in omnibus partibus officii sui perficiendis. Quinimo tanta fuit in eo 
propensio ad opus proprium et debitom absolvendum, ut vires corporales frequen- 
ter excessit, illudque in posteriori sue vitie parte, magis atque magis constabat, 
adeo ut stepe audivimus eum votum sui animi exprimentem, se labore potius, 
quam rubigine, exolescere maluisse.^ 

In the time of president Wadsworth, there was a question as to admitting the 
Episcopal clergymen of Boston into the board of overseers. The question had 
indeed been moved a short time before, and it arose on the request or claim of 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, then a minister of the Church of England in Boston. It was 
soon after that several of the clergy in Connecticut joined that establishment, and 
received episcopal ordination.f A great alarm spread through New England, at 
the time. Prejudices were then strong' against Episcopacy, as unfavorable to 
Congregationalists ; and it was an object to retain the government of the col- 
lege, as well as of the churches, in the hands of the latter. Dr. Cutler was not 
allowed to have any right to a seat in the board of overseers ; nor has there 
ever been an Episcopal clergyman a member, but several laymen, who were 
Episcopalians, have lately been chosen into that body. 

Donations and gifts continued to be made to the college in the Ume of presi- 
dent Wadsworth — Mrs. Saltonstall, widow of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall, added to 
the bounty of her husband and herself on a former occasion. Rev. Thomas 
Cotton of London gave £200 for books and increase of president's salary — 
Bishop Berkely gave valuable books, at the time he was in New England ; and 
he was also a benefactor of Yale college.^ Books were also added to the 
library by Richard Mead and John Lloyd of London, and by Rev. Dr. Guise of 
England. Hon. Thomas Fitch gave £300; and president Wadsworth left a 
sum, but not large, for the benefit of indigent scholars. 

The successor of president Wadsworth was Rev. Edward Holyoke, pastor of 
a church in Marblehead; and he continued at the head of the college thirty-two 
years, a longer term than that of any other individual. He was four years a 
tutor, and a part of that time one of the fellows of the corporation. He was 
chosen by an unanimous vote both of the corporation and overseers ; but not 
until several meetings had been holden for the purpose of electing a president. 
Rev. William Cooper, pastor of the church and society in Brattle square, Bos- 
ton, was first chosen ; but declined by desire of his people. And at one meet- 
ing, professor Greenwood was a candidate, and received as many votes as Mr. 
Holyoke. 

From the proceedings of the corporation and overseers at this time, it appears 
there was great deliberation in making an election of president. Though Mr. 
Wadsworth was a good man and a scholar, perhaps he was deficient in a talent 
for government In his time there were complaints of a want of proper disci- 
pline of the pupils. The corporation, instead of making a choice and then sub- 
mitting it to the overseers for their consent, proposed to advise with that board 
on the subject ; and the two boards met together for the purpose, and held a 
day. The overseers, through governor Belcher, gave an opinion, delivered in 
Latin, as to the proper qualifications of a president ; but did not interfere with 

* During the presidency of Mr. Wadf worth, and even before, while Judfe Ijeverett was president, there 
were some complaints of extravagant expenses on commencement days, and of too free use of liquors as well 
as other disorders on public days. Tlie records of the time indicate that the seminary was not in so healthy 
moral state, as in more early days. It might have been only the common complaint of *■ the degeneracy of 
the times,* which has been made in all ages — and possibly the discipline was over strict and precise. In- 
quiry was made, as to the state of the college, and some defects were discovered ; and a new body of laws 
was prepared and adopted for the government of the students ; which was translated into Latin. 

t Dr.Cutlor was one of them. 

X Bishop Berkely visited Cambridge in 1731, which wu a few yean after hif first residence at Newport. 
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the right of the corporation to elect in the first place. Rev. Mr. Barnard, pastor 
of the other church in Marblehead, at the time, who knew the learning, talents 
and worth of Mr. Holyoke, urged his election. It is related of Mr. Barnard, that 
he spoke to the governor on the subject, and said, *you invite one Boston min- 
ister after another to be president of the college, but neglect my worthy brother 
Holyoke, who is most fully qualified to fill the chair of that seminary.'* Mr. 
Holyoke's church and people were much attached to him, but they consented to 
his dismission, on such an occasion and call. The General Court made them a 
grant of £140 to assist in the settlement of another minister. They were also 
very liberal in paying the expenses of Mr. Holyoke's family in removing, and in 
providing his salary, especially when compared with their conduct when Mr. 
Leverett was president, and when Dr. Coleman was chosen to succeed him.t 

President Holyoke was a popular preacher, a good classical scholar, and a 
man of dignified deportment His talents for government were also happy ; he 
was careful to maintain order and food discipline, but was not unnecessarily 
severe. The principal members of the corporation, during his presidency and 
that of Mr. Wadsworth, were Rev. Dr. Sewall, Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, Rev. 
Dr. Appleton, Mr. Tutor Flynt, Nathan Prince, Joseph Mayhew, Thomas Marsh, 
Belcher Hancock, Professor John Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, and Dr. 
Samuel Cooper; and the tutors, (besides several of the above named,) were 
William Kneeland, Stephen Sewall, William Symmes, Daniel Rogers, Joseph 
Jackson, and Ebenezer Thayer. 

When Mr. Holyoke came into the president's chair, in 1737, the college had 
been established one hundred years ; and it had produced all the advantages 
and blessings to the community which its enlightened founders had expected 
and hoped. And without such an institution, from an early period even, in the 
settlement of New England, the state of society through the last century and 
the beginning of the present, would have been far inferior, in all respects, to 
that so highly favored as has been our happy lot Ignorance and bigotry, fanat- 
icism and infidelity would have divided this extensive community of professed 
republicans and Christians. The graduates were good classical scholars ; and 
many of them became the teachers of youth in moat of the towns. The masters 
of the grammar schools seventy and eighty years ago were generally better 
educated men than for the last thirty years, with all our boasting of the present 
means of education; and from 1740 to 1770, in Harvard college were educated 
those ardent and intelligent ' sons of liberty,' to whose wisdom and learning, 
zeal and patriotism, we are indebted, under Providence, for the preservation of 
our political freedom. 

, In an obituary notice of president Holyoke, by a member of the corporation, 
it is said, * that his natural powers were very good, and were much improved 
and expanded by education. When he left college, he prosecuted his studies 
with vigor and success ; and accumulated a great fund of useful knowledge, in 
history, the learned languages, and the sciences in general. While he was a 
tutor, which was four years, he attended to theology, to qualify himself to ad- 
vance the cause of religion and the gospel. He was settled in 1716, and con- 
tinued pastor of a church in Marblehead twenty-one years. He was a pious, 
faithful and useful minister of the gospel. Though fixed in his views of reli- 
gion, and though he openly defended what he thought the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, he was far from being severe against those who differed from him in 
some things, if they appeared sincere inquirers after truth. He considered 
Catholicism as an excellent part of the character of a good man ; and harshly to 
censure and anathematize those who cannot think in ail points of religion just 
as we do, appeared to him to discover not only an arrogant disposition, but also 
a want of that amiable temper and that extensive charity which the gospel of 
Jesus recommends.' 

* The fovernor raid * h« had no personal objections to Mr. Holyoke ; that there wore suspicioni of hie 
beinf liberal in his views, and he wished to be satisfied of his orthodoxy.' Mr. Barnard rejoined, 'I am 
well acquainted with him, and know him to be sound in the faith.' 

t The compeniation to the president and profetsori depended on the General Court ; grants were made 
Ibem annually out of the treasury of the province, as a part of their support, ai well as to the judges of 
tlM SapreiM Court, and they were not always luflSciently liberal. 
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A host of letoied men, (both laymen and clergy,) of New England, and chiefly 
of Massachusetts, of the two last generations were educated in Harvard college 
while Mr. Holyoke was president. All cannot be mentioned here ; and to select 
a part, might be deemed invidious — and yet some of them may be named with- 
out giving offence or being unjust to others. Hon. Samuel Adams, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Stevens, Rev. Dr. Langdon, (sometime president of the college,) Rev. 
Dr. Tucker, Judge Foster Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Cooper, Rev. Dr. Shute, Rev. 
Dr. Maybe w, Hon. Thomas Cushin?, Judge Jedidiah Foster, Hon. James Bow* 
doin, Hon. William Sever, Judge Nathaniel Ropes, Judge James Putnam, Hon. 
William Bllery, Judge R. T. Paine, Hon. James Otis, Rev. Dr. Wigglesworth, 
(second,) Judge N. P. Sargent, Judge William Gushing, Dr. M. Byles, Rev. Dr. 
William Symmes, Hon. Thomas Oliver, Rev. Dr. James Dana, Judge Francis 
Dana, Hon. John Hancock, Hon. John Adams, Professor Daniel Tread well. Rev. 
Dr. West, Judge David Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Theophilus Bradbury, 
Rev. Dr. Simon Howard, Governor Trumbull (second) of Connecticut, Judge 
Lowell, Rev. Dr. Marsh, Judge Pickering, Hon. Timothy Pickering, Rev. Dr. 
A. Eliot, Hon. £. Gerry, Rev. Dr. Belknap, Rev. Dr. Parker, Gov. Strong, Rev. 
President Willard, Rev. Dr. Barnard, Judge Sumner, Judge Parsons, Hon. 
James Winthrop, Judge Ward Chipman, etc. The number of scholars in a class 
increased from 1740 to 1771, from twenty-five to sixty. In the year last named, 
the number was pixty-three, the largest which had then belonged to any one 
class. Mr. Holyoke was a popular president; but the professor of divinity. Dr. 
Wigglesworth, and the professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, added 
much to the reputation of the institution, by their learning and influence. They 
were able teachers, in their respective departments, and of great moral worth; 
and they were both on the Hollis foundation. Mr. Winthrop was examined by 
a committee of the overseers, as to his learning, before he was confirmed ; bat 
when it was proposed to interrogate him as to his peculiar religious opinions, the 
motion was overruled. Mr. Winthrop was perhaps equally eminent, as an as- 
tronomer, as any in England who were his contemporaries ; and his reputation 
was great through Europe. He was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society in 
England, a distinction conferred on very few Americans ; and he received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of Edinburgh. He held the pro- 
fessor's chair more than forty years ; and he was also highly esteemed for his 
patriotism, and his practical respect for Christianity. He left bis dying testimony 
in favor of the divine mission of our Lord, and of the divine origin of the gospeL 
He said * he had searched the writings of all the ancient philosophers, and found 
their theories and speculations vain and unsatisfactory ;' and added, ' that he 
could rest his hopes only on the gospel, and in the truth of this his faith was 
unshaken.' 

During the greater part of Mr. Holyoke's presidency, Henry Flynt was an 
instructor in the college, and a fellow of the corporation. He was a member of 
that board sixty years ; and a tutor fifty >foar years ; a much longer period than 
any other person has ever been.* He continued an instructor till he was eighty 
years old ; and a fellow of the corporation till his death, when he was ei^^ty- 
five. Mr. Flynt was an able and faithful teacher, but was of rather an inactive 
and indolent disposition, as is proved by his remaining so long in the place of a 
tutor, where great literary effort and progress are seldom made. And after 
fifty, few persons are well qualified to govern and teach the young. Belcher 
Hancock, who was a tutor till he was sixty years of age, though a good classical 
scholar, was for sometime unfit for a teacher and governor of youUi, on acconnt 
of his habits ; not, indeed, immoral in any sense, bnt such as the aged, in a state 
of celibacy f are apt to contract. 

We have the testimony of both Dr. Appleton and Dr. Chauncy in favor of Mr. 
Flynt, as a man of learning and religion. Dr. Chauncy says, ' Mr. Flynt is 
worthy of honorable mention among the literary characters of New England. 
He was a man of solid learning, and one of the best of preachers. He had 

* Thomas Marah, and Belcher Haoeockf who were also toton and fellows in the time of president Hol- 
yoke, wore each lo Uie former office twent j-five years j N&thaa Prince, twenty ; and Joaeph Maybew, six- 
tMD years. 
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treasured up a great variety of useful knowledge, though somewhat inclined to 
indolence. He was distinguished for his firmness and consistency ; to the prin- 
ciples which he had once adopted, he adhered without wavering ; but, in form- 
ing them, he previously exercised much care and deliberation. Dr. Appleton, 
speaking of his religious character, says, * Religion, in the substantials of it, 
seemed always near his heart ; and whilst he bad a very catholic spirit, not lay- 
ing stress on particular forms and modes of worship, nor on different sentiments 
about speculative and controversial points, he laid great stress on the substan- 
tial parts of religion, the weightier matters of the law and gospel,— judgment, 
mercy, faith and the love of God.' 

An alumnus of the college* delivered a Latin oration, at the funeral of Mr. 
Flynt, in which he says — '£t quidera pen^ omne suum tempus in rebus acade- 
micis sumpsit, animoa juvenum ad virtutem, pietatem, literarum studium, bonos- 
que mores fingendo, pulchrara navavit operam. Ut primum ex Ephebis excessit 
hoc munus suscepit, et usque ad longissimam senectutem, sed crudam sed viri- 
dam, per sexaginta annos feliciter obivit. Quid felicius, quid honestius ulla 
senectute excogitari possit, cui annos maximis beneficiis homines afficiendo 
exactos, respicere, et numerare conceditur ? Circumspiciamus igitur patriam 
intueamur viros omni honore dignos, in ecclesia Stellas micantes, in republica 
ornamenta dignitatis, qui a Flyntio literis instituti, ilium patrem gaudebant 
appellare. Unum equidem de eo dicere licebat, antequam e vita discesserat, 
quod nunquam de uUo alio fortasse dici poterit iu universa domo literaria inter 
Novanglos, se patrem-familias agnosci oportere. Nemo est inter uostrates 
literatus, qui ei aliquo modo doctrinam suam acceptam referre non debeat 
Nam, ut in prima juventute ad hujus discipline auctoritatem pervenerat, omnes- 
que raajores uatu, qui in bis arvis academicis laboraverunt, ante eum mortni 
erant, si investigemus, et persecutemur literarum cursum, ab altero ad alterum 
progrediemur, donee tandem ad ipsum Flyntium veniatur.' 

Seven or eight persons, educated in Harvard college, while Mr. Holyoke was 
president, still survive. The oldest of these is Hon. Paine Wingate of New 
Hampshire, now about the age of ninety-seven years. The next oldest survivor 
is Judge Blowers of Nova Scotia ; the former was graduated almost seventy- 
eight years ago, and the latter nearly seventy-four years. 

The laws for the government of the scholars and for regulating and di- 
recting their studies were revised and enlarged, just before Mr. Holyoke was 
chosen president ; and a few years after his election they were again examined, 
with a view to further improvements ; and inquiries were made as to the state 
of the college, by the overseers. The committee reported, on that occasion, 
' that they find that the exerpises required by the laws were regularly attended, 
and that the body of laws, lately adopted for the government of the college, do 
in a good measure answer their end, and prove beneficial to the society ; and 
that at present there does not appear any occasion for new laws to be made.' 
Some disorders took place among the students between 1755 and 1770 ; often 
on account of the poorness of the diet; but sometimes on public days, when the 
scholars met together; and, as was then the unhappy custom, indulged in too 
free use of ardent spirits, or other strong liquors. These excesses were no- 
ticed, and efforts made to prevent or to check them. 

The first regular Hebrew professor was Stephen Sewall, who was inducted 
into office in 1765, during the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. Jndah Monis, of 
Jewish extraction, was sometime before this a teacher of the Hebrew language ; 
but was not called professor. He became a convert to Christianity in 1722, 
and was employed several years as an instructor in the college. Mr. Sewidl 
was a learned philologist, and a good oriental scholar. He wrote Latin with 
purity and elegance. In the college records, he is styled * Hancock professor 
of Hebrew and other oriental languages ;' because his support was chiefly de- 
rived from funds given by Hon. Thomas Hancock, a merchant of Boston.f Ac- 



* Jamei Lovell, then A. M. and teacher in the Latin school, Boaton. 

t Thomaa Hancock was son of Rev. John Hancocic of Lexington ; brother of Rev. John Haneoek of Brain- 
tree; and uncle of Hon. John Hancock, the celebrated patriot of 1775, who alio gave largely aOerwards to 
the library of the college. 
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eording to the statutes adopted for this profeasofship, which weie no dooht 
agreeable to the wiahea of the foonder, so far as he had expressed them, the 
professor was required ' to be a Master of Arts, was to instruct the students in 
the oriental langruages, especially in the Hebrew and Chaldee, was to read pub- 
lic lectures every week, on topics relating to these languages, and to give pri- 
vate lectures at such times as the corporation and overseers might order ; he 
was also to instruct such as desired it, in the Samaritan, Syriac and Arabic lan- 
guages ; and was to declare himself of the Protestant reformed religion.' 

Rev. Dr. Appleton, the pastor of the church and society in Cambridge, was & 
fellow of the corporation more than sixty years ; and was a sincere and efficient 
friend of the college. He is characterized as learned, pious, judicious, prudent, 
and catholic. * It was thought a great favor, not only to the churches, but to 
the college, that he was placed in so public a station, where his talents and 
learning would produce so great influence.' He had much of the liberal spirit 
of president Holyoke, of Rev. Dr. Gay of Hingham, Rev. Dr. Channcy, and of 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, with whom he was very intimate.* 

The plan for a college, or collegiate school in the county of Hampshire, in 
1762, gave much anxiety to the corporation and overseers of Harvard, who be- 
lieved that another college in the province at that period, when the population 
was comparatively small, would prove injurious to the prosperity of the older 
seminary, and to the interests of learning in the countiy. There had then long 
been a college in the province of Connecticut ; and it was generally believed 
that another was not then needed in New England ; and the effect was appre- 
hended of lessening the respectability and usefulness of both, if a second should 
be established in Massachusetts. All the aid the government could give for the 
encouragement of a public seminary or college, was thought would be best ap- 
propriated to one, thus rendering it of higher reputation, and more able, in fact, 
to make good scholars, and to serve the general interests of literature and sci- 
ence. And it will be recollected, that there were then grammar schools kept 
in most of the towns in the province. 

An able remonstrance was made to the plan by the overseers of Harvard col- 
lege, which was said to be drawn up by Rev. Dr. Mayhew, who was one of the 
committee for that purpose. The rest of the committee were General Brattle, 
Mr. James Bowdoin, Dr. Chauncy, and Rev. Mr. Adams, (supposed of Roxbury). 
The remonstrancef merits notice in this place, and a reference to the principal 
statements and arguments it contains, cannot fail to be interesting even at tnis 
time, to those desirous of knowing the views of literary men in the province 
seventy -five years ago. 

* We beg leave to observe that Harvard college was founded by our forefa- 
thers, with a laudable view to the general interests of learning and religion in 
this country ; and that this is properly the college of the government ; it having 
been established and always patronized and supported by the Legislature. So 
early as 1642, the General Court manifested their great concern for its pros- 
perity, and for accomplishing the important end of this institution by constitut- 
ing^ the governor for the time being, and aU the magistrates (or cooncillors| of 
this jurisdiction, with the elders (or Congregational ministers) of Boston, and nve 
other next adjoining towns, and the president of the college, to be the overseers 
and guardians of it This shows the sense they had of its importance; and 
Chat they considered the common and public good as closely connected with the 
ffrowth and prosperity of this seminary of learning. And the charter of the col- 
lege, granted in 1650, refers to the said overseers, as being legally intrusted 
with the care and superintendence thereof; which charter was, to all intents 
and purposes confirmed by the royal charter of William and Mary, granted to 
the province, in 1691. 



• Th« writ«r of thii * historical ifcetcli,* when an undergraduate In the university, 1783, recollects see- 
Jnf three of the venerable and learned men abova-nMntioned, pass through the coilege-vard to the library^ 
Dr. Gay and Dr. Chauncy were on a visit to Dr. Appleton, and they walked up to the chapel together ; two 
Iwiiig nearly ninety years old, and the other, Dr. Chauncy, about eighty-three. It excited great attention 
•t Ihe time. 

t The remonstrance was addresMd to governor Barnard, then in the chair, who wa* in favor of the pro- 
poied temwary in Hampshire. 
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* The said overseers have accordingly, from first to last, superintended the 
affairs of the college ; having taken care, while a general liberty was allowed for 
Christians of different denominations to send their children thither, and the 
rights of conscience were duly preserved, that the rules, laws, and orders of the 
society should be such as tended to promote substantial learning and good 
religious principles and morals, in conformity to the generous, pious and exten- 
sive views of the government in its establishment, viz. *Hhe education of the 
youth of this country in knowledge and godliness," as expressed in the college 
charter before referred to. And the said overseers have, from time to timOf 
interested themselves in all the important concerns of the college ; using their 
endeavors that the true designs of this institution might be answered, and guard- 
ing against whatever had an apparent tendency to counteract and defeat Uiem. 

* In conformity to which laudable example, as well as to the nature of the 
trust reposed in us by the government, we think ourselves obliged, by all lawful 
and honorable means, to promote the interests of said college, and to prevent, 
as far as in us lies, any thing which would certainly, or very probably, be detri- 
mental to it. And we are humbly of opinion, that in the capacity of overseers, 
we not only may with the utmost propriety, but are in duty bound, as far as 
decency will allow, to appear in opposition to any proposal, which either directly 
interferes with the good of the college in Cambridge, or which, in our appre- 
hension, would be prejudicial to the "general interests of literature and religion 
in this country.'' Neither do we know how to separate the real and proper 
interests of the college from what the government originally declared, ana is 
known to be the important end of its establishment Your Excellency will per- 
mit us further to say, that we were not a little alarmed for the college under our 
care, when we first heard of a proposal for founding a college in the county of 
Hampshire, and of a petition preferred to the government for a charter to that 
end. And it touched us with a very sensible sorrow to understand afterwards, 
when the petition would not pass the General Court, that your Excellency had 
gratified the petitioners, by preparing a charter in his Majesty's name for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

* Waving the question of the validity of a charter thus granted and issued, as. 
being beside our proper business in this capacity, we take the liberty to declare 
it as our opinion, that the founding of another college in this province would 
not only be quite unnecessary, but really prejudicial to Harvard college and to 
the common interests ofleamine and religion in the country. And we are further 
of opinion, with all proper deference to your Excellency, that there is no real 
difference between a college and a collegiate school ; and that such an institu- 
tion in the county of Hampshire would be to all intents founding not only a 
real college, but a rival to that at Cambridge ; one whose interests would inter- 
fere very essentially with those of the latter ; and consequently, instead of 
being any way subservient or useful, would be highly detrimental to it. 

^ We are also humbly of opinion, that the charter, which your Excellency had 
prepared in order to establish a college in Hampshire, was in fact adapted to 
answer the aforesaid designs and views of those who requested it For it con- 
stitutes them a body politic with many privileges ; and is, in some respects, a 
more full and ample charter than that of Harvard college ; particularly as it 
allows them to hold lands or other real estate, the annual income of which may 
tie double to that of the lands which the other corporation is permitted to hold. 
There is nothing in this charter which discovers the intention of it to be the 
founding of a college in any respect inferior to the other ; much less preparatory 
and subservient to it It is indeed intimated in this charter itself, that one rea- 
son for establishing a college in Hampshire county is that the people in those 
parts might not be subjected to tlie necessity, and to the supposed inconven- 
ience and greater expense of sending their children so far as Cambridge for an 
education ; in which respects it exactly corresponds to the known views of those 
in whose favor said charter was prepared, as to having a real and every way 
sufficient college of their own, to serve that part of the country as Harvard col- 
lege has served the whole. 

*One college, if well regulated and endowed, we believe, is abundantly suffi- 
•cient for this province, considering its extent; and would be mach more ser- 
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▼iceable than two or more, whose interests interfere ; as we think it evident, 
beyond all doabt, that the interests of Harvard college, and of such an one as is 
proposed, would do. It has indeed been said that the collegiate schools in 
England are rather subservient and useful than prejudicial to the universities 
there, or to the common interests of learning — but the circumstances of this 
province and of the mother country are different, (the latter being very rich 
compared to this country ;) but Queen*s college does not appear by the charter 
to be inferior or preparatory to Harvard college. Nor is the latter yet arrived 
to such maturity, strength and perfection as to be out of danger of receiving 
ffreat prejudice from such a competitor, or rival, as the other might prove. We 
do not mean in point of real excellence in literature, of which we have no rea- 
son to be apprehensive, but in other respects. Particularly, as our college, yet 
in its infant state, is hitherto but meanly endowed and poor, the unhappy conse- 
quences of which are too obvious ; and we think that founding another college 
would be the most probable and effectual way to prevent its being hereafter 
endowed in such a manner as all who desire its prosperity doubtless wish to see 
it. For if such a college as is proposed were founded in Hampshire, it cannot 
be thought that persons living in that part of the country who might be favorers 
cyf it, in respect of its vicinity, would be willing to bear a part in endowing that 
at Cambridge, whether in a legislative or private capacity. 

* Moreover, if another college were founded, as is proposed, yet it cannot be 
reasonably thought that in many years to come the means of education therein 
would be so good as they are already in Harvard college ; and no doubt, they 
will be long far inferior. And yet from motives of nearness or novelty, of con- 
venience, or supposed cheapness, or some other, we think it not unlikely that 
after a few years a great proportion of the youth of the province might actually 
be sent thither instead of being sent to Cambridge to be educated ; which would 
not only be a direct, great and manifest prejudice to Harvard college, but con- 
sequently a real injury to the general interests of literature and religion in the 
oountry. For although more of our youth might thus receive what is usually 
called a liberal education, and which might pass for a good one with many, yet 
we apprehend that this would be a disadvantage, as it would prevent a sufficient, 
though smaller number of our youth being sent to Cambridge, where they would 
unquestionably be much more thoroughly instructed and far better qualified for 
doing service to their country. And the natural consequence hereof would be, 
not only filling many important civil offices, but a great part of our pulpits with 
comparatively ignorant persons, at once to the detriment of the commonwealth, 
and of the churches here established. 

' Permit us to add, that we apprehend founding a college in Hampshire would 
be a bad and dangerous precedent : as several other counties might, at least 
with as much appearance of reason, demand the like privilege of setting up col- 
leges for themselves. But of what pernicious consequence it would be to go on 
thus multiplying colleges, without having any one well endowed, so fully as to 
answer all the ends of a college, we need not to observe to your Excellency. 
And yet how it could be well avoided, after such a precedent in the case of 
Hampshire, it is not easy for us to conceive. And the sum of what we have 
offered is, that if a new college should be founded agreeably to the charter pre- 
pared, we should then have two colleges in this government, the extent of 
which does not certainly require more than one, and the establishing of another 
would therefore be prejudicial, not only to the prosperity, interests and growth 
of that already established, but to the general interests of learning in the coun- 
try. For by means of their separate interests, and a division of strength, wealth 
and affections of the people, naturally consequent thereon, neither of them 
would be suitably encouraged nor endowed ; whereas one would probably be so, 
if all were happily united in the support and encouragement of it And this 
one, in our opinion, would far better answer all the valuable ends of a college, 
than two rival seminaries, mutually cramped and kept poor by an opposition of 
interests. 

« We must entreat your Excellency's patience a little longer. You have too 
much ffoodness and candor to impute it to us as a cximinal partiality, if we 
highly honor the memory of our forefathers, the first European settlers of this 
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country. And on no one account, their unfbigned piety excepted, is their 
memory more respectable, more venerable to us, than on account of their known 
great regard for learning ; their love and strong attachment to which prompted 
them so early, and while they were struggling with unnumbered difficulties, to 
create an establishment for it, even in a wilderness. This they did at a great 
expense for them, considering their circumstances and abilities, however small 
it may aeem in any other view ; herein probably consulting the welfare of their 
posterity and future ages, rather than their own immediate benefit. They did 
it with the pleasing hopes that the seminary of learning, of which they then laid 
the foundation, would at length, by the prudent care and the ingenuous liberality 
of successive generations, one day arrive to the dignity and extensive usefulness 
of an university, and become a distinguished ornament of the new world, in 
some measure as the universities of Oxford and Cambridge were of the old. 

< We devoutly adore the good providence of God, which hath from the begin- 
ning presided over this seminary, and raised up worthy benefactors to it from 
time to time, as well in Europe as America: so that it hath, from its first 
institution, furnished these churches with able and faithful ministers, and the 
commonwealth with worthy members, by whom the important offices in the 

Sovernment have been sustained with ability, fidelity and reputation. It is not 
isaffection to your Excellency, but a sense of duty to God, to the college, to 
the government which committed this important trust to us ; to the common- 
wealth, to the present and to future venerations — this it is. Sir, which prompts 
us in making this remonstrance. And permit us to subjoin, that we never can, 
without the deepest regret and the greatest sorrow, see an institution take 
place, by means of which we are fully persuaded the pious and expensive cares 
of our forefathers and their generous, public-spirited designs will be frustrated ; 
by means of which we shall be split into parties and Actions of interfering 
interests, and such as will be particularly prejudicial to the advancement of 
learning ; by means of which the endowment of professorships in the various 
branches will be obstructed, and the so much needed enlargement of the 
buildings of the college probably prevented; by means of which the college 
must decline and languish, instead of flourishing, as we might otherwise expect ; 
by means of which, academical decrees, those needful aids of learning, will be 
of comparatively little worth or utility ; in a word, by means of which we con- 
ceive a most fatal blow will be given to the interests of learning in this country ; 
and all this at a time when the spirit of learning seemed to be reviving among 
us, and to appear more than it has in some former years ; and at a time when, 
f/om the increase of our numbers and wealth, there was ground to hope that our 
college would soon emerge from its comparatively low and infant state, and 
acquire all the endowments, privileges and dignities of a university.' 

The benefactors of the college in the time of president Holyoke were James 
Townsend, who gave £500 (old tenor, about £70 Massachusetts currency of 
that day) for the HoUis professor of divinity. Thomas Hutchinson, a merchant 
of Boston, and father of Gov. Hutchinson, gave £300 for the same object 
Daniel Henchman, Esq. for the benefit of the same professor: Lt. Gov. William 
Dummer, (sometime chief magistrate of the province,) bequeathed £150 sterling 
for the library and the HoUis professors of divinity and mathematics. He was 
also the founder of Dummer academy in Newbury. In 1744, Mrs. Holden 
(widow of Samuel Holden of London, who was also a great friend to New 
England and to Harvard college, and gave much in his lifetime to aid the cause 
of piety and charity^) and her daughters contributed upwards of £400 sterling to 
build a chapel ; which was soon after erected, and is still standing, though it 
has not been used as a chapel for many years. Before that period, even for a 
hundred years from the foundation of the college, there was no distinct building 
for a chapel. Public prayers and other religious services (except on the day of 
commencement, which was in the meeting-house) were performed in the library- 

* Mr. BoMen wai a rieb merehant and banketf but a man of elevated and relifioat lentimenti. *BbaU 
Mnimal nature thirst after suitable refreabmenti '— he aaka in a letter to Rev. Dr. Coleman — 'and shall not 
rational nature pant after its spiritual perfection i All I desire in life, is to fill up the remainder (n tbank- 



Iblaeee to Ood, vsefblness to man, and a frowin| meetnosa for heaven.' Dr. Coleman waa hie ready 
almoDer, and dialiibated Urge lomf , in boou, dto. for obaritabto oMs in BlaasachoMtts. 
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room, or in commons-ball. Mr. Henry Flynt and Rev. Dr. Appleton were also 
among the benefactors of the college, though not in very large sums. 

In 1762, the students increasing and the college buildings not being sufficient 
for their accommodation, the corporation and overseers applied to the General 
Court for means to erect another edifice ; and after some delay it was voted to 
grant £2,000 for the purpose, and soon ailer £500 more ; and when the building 
was finished in 1764, £537 more were voted to meet the balance of accounts, 
presented by the committee, (two of whom were James Bowdoin and James 
Otis.) The rents, as fixed by a committee, amounted to £100. At the sug- 
gestion of president Holyoke, governor Bernard, who was then in the chair, 
ffave it the name of Hollis-hfd], in grateful remembrance of the Hollis family 
m London, three of whom had been generous benefactors of Harvard college. 

Before this new college building was finished, in January 1764, Harvard-hall, 
with all the library and the philosophical apparatus, was destroyed by fire. It 
was then occupied by the General Court, on account of the prevalence of the 
small pox in Boston. The library was the largest in America, and contained 
many valuable aud rare volumes, which could not easily be replaced. The 
whole number was upwards of five thousand ; and of these were the holy Scrip- 
tures in almost all languages, with the most approved expositors ancient and 
modem — the whole library of the learned Dr. Lightfoot, including the Targums, 
Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglot, and other valuable tracts relative to oriental litera- 
ture — the library of Dr. Gale ; all the Fathers, Greek and Latin, in their best 
editions — a great number and variety of tracts in defence of revealed religion ; 
sermons by celebrated English divines, both of the Episcopal church and Dis- 
senters ; tracts on all branches of polemic divinity — Many volumes, given by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, in defence of Protest- 
antism and showing the errors of popery ; a vast collection of modern theological 
treatises, given by Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, by Dr. Hales, F. R. S. and 
Dr. Wilson of London — also a great number of philological tracts; Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Greek and Roman classics, presented by 
bishop Berkely — History and biography, both ancient and nK>dern ; and a variety 
of political tracts — The transactions of the Royal Society, of the Academy of 
Sciences in France, Acta Eruditorum, Miscellanea Curiosa ; the works of New- 
ton, Boyle, and other mathematical treatises — A collection of the most approved 
medical authors — and mathematical instruments, and apparatus for experiments 
in natural philosophy, of great extent and value — ^and all were consumed.' 
The General Court, on recommendation of the governor, immediately ordered 
that Harvard -hall be rebuilt at the expense of the province. A large committee 
of the overseers and corporation was also appointed to solicit donations of money 
and books. Lt. governor Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Sewall, Rev. Mr. Eliot, Rev. Dr. 
Chauncy, professor Winthrop, and Rev. Dr. Cooper, were members of it. Ap- 
plications were soon made to opulent and generous men in England, who gave 
very liberally towards the above purposes. Governor Bernard, Hon. Thomas 
Hubbard, William Greenleaf, Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead, Hon. Azor 
Orne, Hon. James Bowdoin, It. governor Hutchinson, Andrew Oliver, John Han- 
cock, Benjamin Pickman and Son, Isaac Royall, Nicholas Boylston, president 
Holyoke, Epes Sargent, and Thomas Saunders of Gloucester, were also donors 
at this time : all amounting to £1,500. The province of New Hampshire gave 
£300 sterling, by recommendation of governor Wentworth. Rev. East Apthorp 
collected seven hundred volumes in England for the library, and Jasper Mauduit, 
agent of the province in England, procured £300 from the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in New England, which was expended for books, to more than 
a thousand volumes. To whom may be added, as generous donors to the college, 
at this period, Israel Mauduit, archbishop of York, Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. Dr. 
Lardner, Mr. Nathaniel Neal, Dr. Fothergill, governor Pownall, Richard Jackson, 
Thomas Wibird, archbishop Seeker, Thomas Hollis ; the amount given by Mr. 
Hollis was great, and justly entitles him to be named with his uncle, who, nearly 
half a century before, had so generously endowed two professorships, and given 
largely to the college in other ways. Among the very valuable books given by 
Thomas Hollis (second) at this time, were Stephens's Thesaurus, and Walton's 
Polyglot Bible, containing a dedication to king Charles II., and originally given 
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by the author to the earl of Clarendon. This Mr. HoUis gave during his life, 
and at his death, £2,000 sterling. He was a zealous and active friend of liberty, 
religion and learning ; and it was a just eulogy of his biographer, who said of 
him, ' that in his death, liberty lost her champion, humanity her treasurer, and 
charity her steward.' 

At this period, and during the whole term of the presidency of Mr. Holyoke, 
the overseers appear to have been particularly attentive and studious of pro- 
moting the usefulness and reputation of the college ; and yet the terms of 
admission were not raised, nor were they so high as for the last thirty years. 
For admission, only a part of Virgil, part of Cicero's Orations, and some of the 
books of the Greek Testament, were required to have been read ; with ability 
to translate English into Latin; but Ciceronean elegance was not expected. 
The text-books for the undergraduates have been before mentioned. Elocution 
and oratory were more cultivated in the latter part of president Holyoke's time, 
than had been previously the practice ; and this was by the recommendation 
of the overseers : it was also required to translate English into Latin, and vice 
versa; with a view to improve the scholars in the knowledge of both these 
languages. It is remarkable that the study of the English language was not 
more attended to and required. But the grammatical knowledge of English 
was not made necessary in order to admission into the college, nor distinctly 
taught till within the last fifty years. Perhaps it was believed, that by making 
good Latin scholars, the English language and grammar would of course be 
correctly understood. 

The first declamations on the days of visitation by the overseers, or exhi- 
bitions, as they are now called, were about the year 1765, or 1766, and during 
the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. A still greater and more important change 
took place about this period, in the mode of instructing the students. It had 
been the practice for a tutor to take a class and to instruct it in all branches of 
collegiate learning. It was now ordered that one tutor should teach the Latin 
language, and should instruct the classes in rotation ; that another should teach 
the Greek language; another logic, metaphysics and ethics; and another, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy and natural philosophy. The scholars 
were required to attend recitations before the tutors three times a day, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays ; and once a day, on Friday 
and Saturday ; to be instructed in elocution, composition in English, and rhetoric. 
Lectures were also given every week by the professors in theology, mathe- 
matics, and Hebrew ; usually one lecture from each, in public, for all the classes, 
and private ones for a separate class. 

Edward Wiggles worth succeeded his father of the same name in 1765, as 
Hollis professor of sacred theology, and continued in that station twenty-six 
years — but part of that time he was only professor emeritus. His health was 
very poor for several of the last years of his life, which often prevented the 
regular discharge of his duties in the college. He was a good scholar, and well 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history and the different systems of Christian 
theology. As a teacher, he was faithful and impartial ; and imparted much 
information by his lectures, both public and private. In his theological views 
he was enlightened and liberal. His principal text-book was Doddridge's 
Theological Lectures. His successor, Rev. Dr. Tappan, was a more popular 
instructor. 

President Holyoke died in 1769, and was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Locke, 
who remained in office only about three years. He had a high reputation 
as a scholar, and was a popular preacher. But he committed an act of great 
immorality, according to the Christian code, which gave a deep wound to the 
reputation of the college, and overwhelmed his particular friends with grief and 
mortification. He retired from the presidency at the close of the year 1773; 
and Rev. Samuel Langdon of Portsmouth was soon after chosen to succeed 
him, at about the age of fifty-four. President Locke was a much younger man. 
Dr. Langdon was reputed a good classical scholar, and a man of general litera- 
ture, but most conversant with theological and ecclesiastical subjects. The term 
of his presidency was also short ; and in six years he resigned the office, as in 
his government he did not manifest all that judgment and firmness, which are 
VOL. IX. 46 
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requisite for one in so difficult and responsible a station. Dr. Langdon was a 
roan of piety and of an amiable, charitable spirit ; as a preacher, he was always 
acceptable ; and afler leaving the office of president, he was several years the 
regular pastor of the church in Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. 

To president Langdon succeeded Rev. Joseph Willard, pastor of the church 
in Beverly, in 1781, who presided over the university twenty-three years, with 
a high reputation, as a man of learning, of piety, and of great fidelity. He 
bad been a tutor in the college about six years, four of which he was a fellow 
of the corporation. Mr. Willard was a hard student, and the learning he 
acquired was varied and profound. He excelled in mathematics, and in the 
Greek and Latin languages. In theology he read much, and not without re- 
flection. In his opinions he was independent and libera], and ranked with the 
moderate Calvinists of his day. He was wedded to no particular human system 
of divinity — but with the true spirit of a Protestant, he examined the creeds of all 
sects, and made the Bible his only standard. He seemed studiously to avoid 
controversy in his discourses ; they were of a practical nature ; and yet he was 
a true evangelical preacher. He considered the gospel a divine revelation ; and 
all his tenets, arguments, doctrines, and exhortations, were grounded in and 
derived from this gracious and glorious dispensation. He believed that grace 
and truth, emphatically and pre-eminently, came by Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah of the Jews, and the Christ (the anointed) of the Gentiles ; and that it 
was a true doctrine, and worthy of all acceptation, that he came into the world 
to teach, convert and save sinners through his sufferings and death. And his 
general language therefore was, 'To whom else shall we go, but to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who has the words of eternal life.' 

The publications of president Willard were numerous and valuable. His 
sermons are sensible, serious and practical ; and his mathematical tracts dis- 
cover his successful study of the abstruse subjects on which he wrote. Several 
of these may be found in the volumes of transactions of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He was a great Greek scholar, and prepared a grammar 
for that rich and copious language ; but whether it was ever published, is not 
now recollected.* President Willard had the reputation of great integrity and 
probity as well as piety ; and though in manners apparently stern and forbidding, 
he possessed the most tender feelings, and his heart was full of human kindness, 
improved by the spirit of true Christian charity and benevolence. He was a 
member of several learned societies in America and in Europe, and had con- 
ferred on him the degrees of S. T. D. and LL. D. He was a sincere friend to 
the university,! and was ever active in advancing its prosperity and usefulness. 

Hon. Paul Dudley, who was educated in Harvard college, and died at an 
advanced age, gave £100 sterling at his death, in 1751, for the purpose of 
paying for lectures, to be delivered, annually, at the university, in aefence or 
illustration of natural and revealed religion ; on the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination ; and on the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome. Mr. Dud- 
ley was grandson of the first Gov. Dudley, and son of Gov. Joseph Dudley. He 
was some time a tutor and a fellow of the corporation, though his name is not 
on the separate list of socii or tutores. He was many years a judge of the 
superior court, and six years the first justice of that high judicial tribunal. He 
left this sum, he says in his will, *as a poor thank-offering to God from his 
unworthy servant, for his many and great mercies to him in his education in 
that col lege.' I President Holyoke delivered the first of these lectures in 1755. 
Rev. John Barnard of Marblehead delivered the second, on the subject of 

* Id 1793, th« writer of thii article examined the MS, by reqoeat of the author. The impreasioo be 
leceived waa favorable, but eonfideoee was wantinf to induce him to be a critic in this case. 

t There appeari not to be any particular formal act making Harvard collere a univeraity. The lejal 
and technical title ii Harvard colltge. But it is now, and bai for thirty or forty yean past been often 
called a univtrniy. And it teeraa proper now to give it tbia name, as the profeasora and teachera are verv 
numerous, and all the sciences and all branches ol literature are now taught in the institution. It will 
more justly deserve the appellation, however, when the funds will allow (if thoy do not already) the 
indigent, who give evidence uf ability and of a love of learning, to be there edocated without expense for 
tuition, rooms, or the use of hooka. And it ia hoped Ibe time will soon come when auch an arrangeiMat 
may be made. 

t Judge Dudley received his firat degree in 1690, when he wai only fifteen yaara of age. 
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revealed religfion, when he was seventy-five years of age. This lecture has 
heen continued to the present time, and has been an occasion for the display 
of much leafning, illustrative of the great doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion ; and in defence of the Congregational and Presbyterian mode of 
ordination to the office of a Christian minister. The errors and corruptions of 
the Romish church were ingeniously detected and justly censured by the inde- 
pendent Dr. Mayhew, that great advocate of civil and religious liberty, and 
formidable enemy of all spiritual domination, deceit and hypocrisy. And if 
there is any thing in the signs of the times, it may soon be necessary again to 
vindicate the cause of Protestantism, and to point out the gross errors and 
unjust assumptions of the Roman pontiff and his busy emissaries. 

Associated with president Willard for several years as instructors in the 
university, were Rev. Dr. Tappan, as professor of divinity, and Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, as professor of Hebrew and other oriental languages. The latter also 
taught the English language, and gave instruction in English composition. 
Professor Pearson possessed a strong and discriminating mind, and ranked 
among the first scholars of his time. Dr. Tappan was a very popular preacher, 
and his fidelity in the sacred office which he held was admitted by every one. 
His preaching might justly be styled evangelical ; but it was not in a censorious 
or exclusive spirit; and he cherished a ministerial and Christian intercourse 
with those from whom he differed somewhat in his theological sentiments. 

President Willard was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Webber, in 1806, who died 
in four years after he was elected. Mr. Webber was a tutor in the college two 
years; he was then settled in the ministry a short time, being soon chosen 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy ; and he held the professor's 
chair till he was appointed president He was reputed a good classical scholar, 
but excelled as a mathematician. He devoted almost his whole time to study, 
and his literary acquirements were respectable. No public man could be more 
resolute in the discharge of his duty, but his deportment was less courteous and 
bland than that of his successor. He died almost in the meridian of life, being 
about fifty-one, greatly lamented as a friend to good learning, to the university 
and to religion. He was succeeded, in 1810, by Rev. Dr. John Thornton 
Kirkland, minister of the New South church in Boston ; who continued in office, 
with distinguished reputation both as an elegant and general scholar, till want 
of health induced him to resign, in 1828. Soon after his resignation, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy was elected president, and is still at the head of this ancient and re- 
spectable institution. 

The principal benefactors of the university for the laspt thirty years, were 
John Alford,* Samuel Dexter, Samuel Eliot, Abiel Smith, Nicholas Boylston, 
Benjamin Count Rumford, Samuel Shapleigh, John McLean, Samuel Parkman, 
Israel Thorndike, Hon. Christopher Gore, and Wm. H. Eliot. 

Mr. Dexter made a liberal donation for a lecturer in sacred literature. The 
late Rev. Mr. Buckminster of Boston, was the first lecturer ; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Dr. Channing. Mr. Eliot founded a professorship of Greek 
literature, and Edward Everett, the present governor of the commonwealth, 
was the first professor. Mr. Smith founded a professorship of the French 
and Spanish languages and literature, and also of polite literature — and George 
Ticknor was the first professor.f Mr. Boylston appropriated his donation for a 
professor of rhetoric and oratory, and the chair was first occupied ^for a few 
years, viz. from 1806 to 1809) by Hon. J. Q. Adams, late President of the United 
States. Count Rumford, who was a native of the county of Middlesex, and 
afterwards resided many years in England, and other parts of Europe, founded 
a professorship on < the practical application of the sciences to the arts of life.' 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow was the first professor. 

* Mr. Alford of Charlevtovrn, in 170S, bequoatbed larfe rami for pioof and eharitaMa iif«f,to he appro- 
priated at the diicretion of hii executory Part of hii estate wai given to the Society for PropngatiM the 
Goapel among the Indiani,4cc. A large luni waa giireo to Harvard univeriitjr, for the support of a jirofeaaor 
of * Natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity.* But this profesiorship was not ettabliihed till 
lately. 

t There have been teachers of the Ffeneband Spanish languaget io the aniversity naero ikaa fifty yMnk 
Tbe iirat was Hoo. Albert Oallatin. 
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Duringf the presidencjr of Dr. Willard, and as early as 1783, lectures were 
given in the university, on anatomy and sargery, on chemistry, and on the 
theory and practice of medicine. The first professors were John Warren, 
Aaron Dexter and Benjamin Waterhouse. Funds had been previously given, 
in part support of these professors, by William Erving, Ezekiel and Abner 
Hersey, and Mrs. Esther Sprague. The medical school has had a high repu- 
tation, and the number of students in that department has much increased since 
the establishment was made. The lectures are now delivered in Boston to the 
medical students. 

There is now a law school at Cambridge connected with the university, and 
the professors are supported in part by donations from Hon. Isaac Royail and 
Hon. Nathan Dane. 

A professor of natural history was appointed in 1805, and supported by sub- 
scription ; and at the same time a spacious botanical garden was prepared, to 
be under the direction of the professor, and for the benefit of such as should 
attend to that study. William D. Peck was the first professor in this de- 
partment. 

Besides the president, the officers, professors and teachers in the university, 
at present, are the professor of divinity ; of mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
two of law ; five of medicine, anatomy, chemistry and of the application of 
science to the useful arts; of rhetoric and oratory; of Hebrew and other 
oriental languages; of Greek literature; of the Latin language; also, in- 
structors of natural, intellectual and moral philosophy ; of French and Spanish ; 
of the German language ; of elocution; of Latin and Greek and Hebrew ; and 
in the theological department, there are professors of pulpit eloquence and the 
pastoral care ; and of biblical literature. 

The library consists of upwards of 48,000 volumes. The number of students 
in a class has of late years generally been from fifly-five or sixty, to eighty. 
The whole number of alumni from 1642 to 1836, inclusive, is 5,385, 1,378 of 
which have been clergymen. The whole number living in 1836, Was 1,868, and 
316 were clergymen.* The college buildings are Harvard-Hall, or Chapel, 
containing two large public rooms on lower story, and two in second, appro- 
priated for a library ; (but they are not large enough for the proper arrangement 
of the books; and a new building is soon to be erected for that particular 
purpose, from a donation made by the late Gov. Gore, deceased ;) Massachusetts- 
Hall, built in 1722; Holden-Chapel, built in 1755; Hollis-Hall, buUt in 1764; 
Stoughton-Hall, built in 1805; Holworthy, in 1811; and College-Hall, con- 
taining a chapel, dining and lecture-rooms, much later. 

On comparing the present state of the college with that of fifty years ago, 
if dependence may be placed on written or traditional and verbal accounts, 
it must be admitted that there has been a great improvement both as to its 
literary and moral character. The manners of the young have indeed improved 
within that period, and society has generally improved in many respects. At 
the close of the revolutionary war, in 1783, and for severed years after, the 
moral deportment of youth was not so correct as at a former, or at the present 
period. The discipline of the college was perhaps less strict, and too much 
time was allowed for leisure and relaxation. Two days in the week, Friday 
and Saturday, were not sufficiently occupied by study and recitations; and 
pecuniary mulcts often atoned for idleness and inattention. The time is now 
more fully occupied in study ; greater literary attainments are. required for 
admission into college than formerly ; and greater advances are consequently 
made in literature and science, while in the university — fines do not now satisfy 
for literary delinquency ; and those who are idle or dissipated are wholly dis- 
missed, or placed in a situation favorable to close application and to literary 
progress. The condition of society is far better than formerly ; and none now 
who are habitually indolent or grossly and publicly immoral, can hope for its 
honor<3. 

In 1824, a committee of the board of overseers proposed several inquiries to 



• Formerly, no elerffyroen w«ro eboMn into th« board of overteeri but lho«o of tho Congregational 
ordor. By an auMndmont of Un comtituiion of Mauachuflotta, in 16S0, anoh reatriction no longer eziata. 
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those eogaged in the immediate instraction and ^vernment of the students; 
which were promptly answered ; and by the answers returned it appears, ' that 
the terms for admission have been raised since 1803 ; and that now (besides 
Tully, Virgil, the Greek Testament, Latin Grammar, and composition, formerly 
required,) arithmetic, Sallust, Grsca Minora Collectanea, geography, ancient and 
modern, and algebra, are necessary : That the ages of those who have been 
matriculated, for seventy years past, have been very generally between 16 and 
17 ; in 1753, however, the average was 15 : That the examinations for admis- 
sion are strict and thorough — that persons not belonging to the university are 
admitted, by consent of the president, to the lectures given hy the professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, of the Rumford professor of anatomy, of 
chemistry, of natural history and of law : these are not numerous — that the 
senior class have the option of attending chemistry, or fluxions, and the junior 
class, Hebrew, or French, Latin and Greek, and mathematics — ^that the aggre* 
gate number of lessons and exercises have increased in most branches, within 
twenty years [thenj last past — that the study of mathematics is greater than 
formerly ; exercises in fluxions and in chemistry are also now required — that 
Stewart's Elements, and a treatise on political economy are studied — that the 
public lectures are more numerous than formerly — that the literary character of 
the students may be judged of from the examinations, but better from private 
recitations — that honors and rewards consist of the assignment of parts at com- 
mencement and exhibitions, of a present of books from the immediate govern- 
ment ; of premiums to the writers of the best essays, and to the best speakers— 
that allowances to indigent students are with a joint regard to scholarship and 
moral character — ^that meetings of parties and clubs &r festive purposes have 
much decreased of late years — and that some good eflects have resulted from 
sumptuary laws, restraining the extravagance in dress, &c. — that negligence 
or deficiency in recitations are considered as censurable as absence — that by 
virtue of a late law, several students had been dismissed for general character, 
afler due means had been used for their reformation; especially, is licen' 
tumsness punished by exclusion from the college — that the annual charge for 
instruction had increased from 1807 to 1817, from forty to fifly-six dollars ; and 
that before 1807, it was usually only twenty dollars, which is accounted for by 
the increased number of teachers and professors. A great part of this charge 
is remitted to meritorious, indigent scholars — ^that students in theology, in 
number from twelve to twenty, are assisted, and some of them receive $130 
and $150 a year, derived from various donations, but chiefly from annual sub- 
scriptions of the Theological Society — that about one-fourth or one-fiflh part of 
all the students in the university receive pecuniary aid to meet the expenses of 
their education — that a quarter part^ of the lit)eral allowance of the State (in 
1814, for ten years, of $10,000,) being $2,500 a year, was appropriated for the 
benefit of indigent scholars — that since that allowance has ceased, nearly 
$3,000 are applied to assist those who are in necessitous circumstances — and 
that these beneficiaries are generally among the best scholars, and of the most 
correct moral deportment.' 

The books read and studied are mentioned in the statement above referred 
to ; and are as follow. — The studies of the freshman class, are Coll. Grieca 
Majora, Livy, Horace, H. Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ, Excerpta Latina, 
Geometry, Algebra, Roman Antiquities, Rhetorical Grammar, Lowth's English 
Grammar, declamations. Sophomore class — Coll. Grteca Majora, Excerpta La- 
tina, Geometry and Algebra, Cicero de Oratore, Analytic Geometry, Blair's 
Lectures, History^ ancient and modern. Logic, Stewart's Elements, declamation 
and composition. Junior class — Stewart continued, Homer's Iliad, Juvenal, 
Persius and Tacitus, Paley's Evidences, Hebrew, Greek Testament, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, Brown on the Philosophy of the Mind, Paley's Moral 
Philosophy, Analytic geometry, topography, declamations, forensic disputes, 
themes weekly. Those who do not choose to study Hebrew, attend to mathe- 
matics, Latin or French. Senior class — Brown's Lectures, Paley's Moral Phi- 
losophv, analytic geometry, topography, nautical astronomy, surveying, flux- 
ions, chemistry, political economy, Federalist, 2 vols., Butler's Analogy of natural 
and revealed religion, declamations, themes, forensics. 
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The.Tacations in a year are several weeks lera than formerly ; including some 

public days, when the scholars were not obliged to attend recitations, they 
were twenty-two weeks ; they are now ten, with parts of some public days also. 

According to a late exhibit of the treasurer of the college, it appears that the 
income for 1836 was fully equal to the expenditures, except that of a new hall 
for the library, but for which Mr. Gore's donation is almost sufficient. But 
in this estimate, it is presumed, the sums received for rent and for tuition are 
included. Balance on hand, in August, 1835, $10,550, and bills due, $8,000, 
which, with income from August, l£i5, to August, 1836, amounted to $208,700, 
and the disbursements were $208,700. Exclusive of law and theological depart- 
roeutB, the salaries amount to $38,850, and the income, from tuition-tax and funds 
for the purpose, $46,386. Receipts over what was paid out, $7,527. The property 
and estate of the university estimated at $180,000, exclusive of library, and 
other things which yield no income. Library fund, $6,000. Theological fund, 
$37,350. Law, $23,000. Funds for assisting indigent scholars, $41,700 ; and 
in reversion, $20,000. Funds for immediate use of the college, $450,865. 
Funds for reserved use of collepfe, $228,400. 

It would be difficult, perhaps invidious, to name particularly « the most eminent 
characters, whether of statesmen or theologians, who have been educated in the 
university. The list would be a very long one, and still might be imperfect. 
The number there educated,* and their usefulness in society, by means of the 
learning acquired in this seminary, have been such as fully to answer the 
expectations and hopes of the worthy and pious founders. Their chief design 
was to fit young men to be useful in church and state ; to be preachers and 
advocates of Christianity in its primitive purity ; and legislators, judges and 
defenders of civil liberty, in this growing republic. Their high object has been 
richly attained. It should be matter of sincere gratitude to God, who put it into 
the hearts of the first settlers of New England to found an institution of learning ; 
and the memory of the great and good men there educated, who have been lights 
of the churches ^d pillars of civil society, should be respectfully cherished. 
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WHO HAVK BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, IIITCK THE FOUWDATIOir OF 

THAT INSTITUTION. 



By John Farmer, 

Cor, Ste*ry •/ th* A*«» Bamptkirt Uiatmicml Stetftf . 
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GERSHOM BULKLEY. 



1656. Gershom Bulklet, son of Rev. Peter Bulkley, and half-bvother of Rev. John 
Biilktey, (see Amer, Quar, Reg, vol. ▼Hi. 130,) was born at Concord, Massachusetts, in 
December, 1636. His mother, Grace Chitwood, daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood, was 
a lady hif^hly accomplished, and of superior education, as some of her writings, which 
are extant, fully show. At the age of fourteen, he entered Harvard college, and was 
graduated before he completed his nineteenth year. He probably studied with his 
father, or his brother Edward, who was for some years the minister of Marshfield. He i 

•The whole namlMr from 1643 to 1836. incluiivo, ii 5,385 ; of which 1,378 hare beeo clergvmen, beinf a 
litlte more than one fourth. ThU is exelueive of thoee who have raeeived honorary deneee', or who were 
admitted ad eundem. ^ ■ t i 
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received a call to letHe in New London, which he accepted, and was ordained about 
1658, succeeding the Rev. Richard Blinman. The next year he lost his venerable father, 
and his mother removed to his habitation at New London. He remained at that place 
until 1666, when he was dismissed, and was succeeded in 1670 by Rev. Simon Brad- 
itreet. 

Having removed to Weather86eld, he was installed in 1666, as successor of Rev. John 
Ru9seli, who had removed to Hadley, Massachusetts. In 1677, he was succeeded by 
Rev. Joseph Rowlaodson, who had been driven from Lancaster by the destruction of that 
place by the Indians. After this, Mr. Bulkley having pursued a course of medical studies, 
became one of the most distinguished physicians and surgeons in Connecticut. In this 
capacity he was sometimes called to take part in the Indian wars, particularly In 1676, 
when he was appointed surgeon of the troops raised by that colony, and placed under the 
command of Major Talcott. The next year, while the party to which he was attached 
was in pursuit of the enemy, he was attacked by a number of Indians, near Wachusett 
hill in Massachusetts, and received a wound in his thigh. 

After a life of benevolent and useful efforts, he died at Weathersfield, 2 December, 
1713, aged 77 years. The Boston News Letter states his age at 78. On bis monument, 
1 am informed, there Is the following inscription : 

** He was honorable in his descent; of rare abilities, extraordinary industry, excellent 
learning, master of many languages, exquisite in his skill in divinity, physic, and law, 
and of a most exemplary and Christian life. In ceriam apem beata returrectionii 
reponlut.** 

Mr. Bulkley was married 24 October, 1669, to Sarah Chauncy, daughter of president 
Chauncy. She was bom at Ware, England, 13 June, 1681. Their sons were Peter, 
bom in Concord, and who was lost ai sea in early life ; Charles, who settled at New 
London ; Edward, who was of Weathersfield ; and John, graduate of Harvard college, 
1699, who was the minister of Colchester, Connecticut. He was father of the Hon. John 
Bulkley, an eminent physician, and a judge of the supreme court of Connecticut. The 
numerous and respectable families, bearing the name of Bulkley in Connecticut and New 
York, have all descended from Edward and John. Stephen Bulkley, Esq., one of the 
grandsons of Edward, acquired a fortune in Charleston, South Carolina, and a few years 
since purchased the estate in Hartford, on which the celebrated ** charter oak" is situated. 
Rev. Gershom Bulkley had several daughters. Hubbard, Indian War$, (Ift edit.) 77. 
Trumbull, Hist, of Conn, 1, 810, 846, 461, 492. Shattuck, Hiat, of Concord, 160, 241. 

ELEAZAR MATHER. 

1656. Eleazar Mather, son of Rev. Richard Mather, and brother of Rev. Samuel 
Mather, (see Amer. Quar, Reg. vol. viii. p. 180,) was born at Dorchester, Mass., 18 May, 
1637. " Having," in the language of his nephew, l)r. C. Mather, ** passed through his 
education in Harvard college, and having by the living and lively proofs of a renewed 
heart, as well as a well-instructed head, recommended himself unto the service of the 
churches, the church of Northampton became the happy owner of his talents." He was 
invited by the people of that place in June, 1668, to preach on probation. He continued 
to preach there three years, and was then ordained 23 June, 1661. By his church and 
congregation and his brethren of the profession, he was admired as a roan of talents, of 
exalted piety, and of distinguished zeal in the service of Christ. He died in the midst of 
his labors, 24 July, 1669, aged 32. He survived his father only three months and two 
days. A volume collected from his manuscripts, was published by his brother Increase, 
In 1671, under the following title, ** Serious Exhortations to the present and succeeding 
generation in New England, earifestly calling upon them all to endeavor that the Lord's 
gracious presence may be continued with posterity, being the substance of the four last 
sermons preached at Northampton, by the Rev. Eleazar Mather." The last entry 
in a diary which he kept of his experiences, is given in the Magnalia, I. 413. His wife 
was the only daughter of Rev. John Warham, of Windsor, Conn., and by her who after- 
wards became the wife of his successor. Rev. Solomon Stoddard, he had an only daughter, 
who was married to Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, and was inhumanly massacred by 
the Indians, 2 March, 1704, while on her march to Canada, with her husband and other 
prisoners. His son, Warham Mather, graduated at Harvard college in 1685, was a 
preacher, but was not settled in the ministry. Mather, Magnalia, 1. 12, 413, 414. Ibid, 
Bemarkablet of Dr. hurta$e Mather, 66, 78, 74. Williams, Hist, Sketch of JVorth* 
ampion, 16, 19. 

INCREASE MATHER, D. D. 

1657. IifCRCAf X Mather, D. D., of whom one of his successors* in our days haa 
aaid, ** whether you consider the extraordinary honore that attended him while living, or 

• Kev. Dr. H. Wart, Jr. lo his Bistory of tbs Old North aod Nsw Brkk eharebss, p. 13. 
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the general sentiment which has followed his memory, or consult the writings he has left 
behind him, you will pronounce him a man richly endowed by nature, richly furnished 
by education, and deservedly numbered with the most pious, learned, and useful men of 
New England,** seems to deserve a more extended memoir, than any of the sons of Har- 
vard which preceded him. I was about making an abridgment of the " Remarkables" of 
him, by his son Cotton Mather, when 1 found a very excellent memoir, derived princi- 
pally from that work, and written by the late Benjamin Pierce, Esq., and inserted in his 
history of Harvard college. 1 shall make use of this, to which will be added such other 
facts and observations as I have collected from other sources. 

He was the youngest son of Rev. Richard Mather, and was bom at Dorchester, Mass., 
21 June, 1639. His name was given to him with a pious reference to "increcue of every 
sort, wherewith God favored the country, about the time of his nativity.*' His mother 
used to tell him when he was a child, that there were only two things that she desired 
God to give him, grace and learning. ** Child,** said she, ** if God make thee a good 
Christian and a good scholar, thou hast all thy mother ever asked for thee.*' Among her 
instructions to him, as he grew up, she particularly inculcated the lesson of diligence, and 
often put him in mind of these words : " Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.'* (Remarkahles of Dr. I. 
Mather^ p. 1-5.) 

** He entered Harvard college at the age of twelve years. When the year arrived, in 
which he was to take bis bachelor's degree, an order, for some reason or other, was 
procured requiring certain classes, of which this was one, to be detained there a large 
part of a year longer than the u$)ual time. This was so much resented, that seventeen of 
the students left the college without a degree. Young Mather's father was exceedingly 
dissatisfied, as were others of the overseers, with this measure ; but his connection with 
the college was nevertheless continued ; and in 1656, he proceeded Bachelor of Arts. 
In his exercise at commencement, he combated Aristotle's philosophy, then prevalent in 
the schools. President Chauncy, not relishing the * Ramaean strains, in which our young 
disputant was carrying on his thesis,' would have stopped him ; but the famous Mr. Mitch- 
el interposed, * Pergat qu€B80, nam doctissime ditpvtat* 

** The year after be left college, on his birth-day, and when only eighteen years old, he 
preached his first sermon, in which he gave promise of future eminence. About this 
time a letter was received from his eldest brother, Rev. Samuel Mather, one of the prin- 
cipal ministers in Dublin, encouraging his going to that place ; and having a strong incli- 
nation for it himself, he obtained the consent of his father, and sailed for England on the 
3d of July, 1657. From England he proceeded to Dublin, where by advice of his brother, 
he entered his name in Trinity college, and proceeded Master of Arts, with a high 
reputation, 24 June, 1658, three years after he was entitled to his first degree, and 
when he was only nineteen years old. A fellowship was offered him, but he did not 
accept it. 

** He was invited to several places in Ireland and England *, went to Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, and there preached for some time to a numerous assembly and with great 
acceptance. He passed one month with his brother, Nathaniel Mather, who was an 
admired preacher at Barnstable. 

" His subsequent residence was principally in the island of Guernsey, where he was 
chaplain to the English garrison; but being at length required to adopt Uie service of the 
church of England, or leave the island, he chose this part of the alternative and returned 
to England. He remained about four months at Weymouth and Dorchester, and preached 
in many places without any compensation. A living of J&IOO a year was offered him, if 
he would conform and read the common-prayer, but this he rejected. Other opportuni- 
ties which were afforded him, either to remain in England, or to travel with gentlemen 
on the continent, being declined or frustrated, and the times growing more and more un- 
favorable for the Dissenters, he concluded, contrary to his former expectations, to return 
to this country. He arrived at his father's house in Dorchester, in September, 1661, 
more than four years from the time of his first leaving it to sail for JSnglaud. 

"Invitations now came to him from * as many places as there are signs for the sun in 
the zodiac' The first winter after his arrival, he preached alternately at the North 
Church in Boston, and with his father in Dorchester ; but afterwards confined his ser- 
vices to the church in Boston ; though it was not until 1664, that he was prevailed upon 
to he settled. He was ordained on the 27th of May that year. Mr. Mayo held the office 
of pastor at this time, and he and Mr. Mather continued laboring together until the year 
1670, when the infirmities of the former made it necessary for his ministry to cease. 
Three years afterwards, he removed to Barnstable, and there spent the remainder of his 
days with his daughter. After his removal, Mr. Mather held bis office alone, until his 
son Cotton was ordained as his colleague, 13 May, 1684. 

" By the direction of the General Court, a synod of the churches was held at Boston, 
in the year 1662, for the purpose chiefly of considering the question, * who were the sub- 
jects of baptism V It was a question which agitated the whole eountry ; and the decision 
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of the synod, which, under certain restrictions, that rile to be administered to the children 
of those who were not communicants, was ably defended and opposed by a number of 
the leading ministers. Mr. Mather was at first among the opposers of the synod, and 
employed his pen against its proceedings ; but he afterwards changed his opinion, and 
ingenuously acknowledged himself vanquished by the cogent arguments of Rev. Mr. Mitch* 
el, of Cambridge. 

** Soon after his settlement, his society began to neglect their engagements to him ; 
the consequence of which was, that he suffered greatly from want, and was obliged to 
incur debts, which caused him great disquietude. While wiithing under the embarrass- 
ments and mortitica lions of his situation, he had opportunities to extricate himself from 
his pecuniary difficulties, by removing to other places ; but he resisted all the allure- 
ments which were held out to him for quitting his people, from an apprehension that this 
measure, even under such provocations, would injure the cause of religion ; and he waf 
rewarded for his patience and perseverance by an alteration in his circumstances, which, 
in that respect, left him nothing afterwards to desire ; so that, whatever he was at any 
time called upon to do, or wherever to go, he continued the happy pastor of the same 
flock as long as he lived." 

In the year 1674, the General Court having permitted the establishment of a printing- 
press, " elsewhere than at Cambridge," Rev. Thomas Thacher and Rev. Increase Mather 
of Boston, were added to the former licensers. 

In the aptumn of 1679, a period of great public distress and anxiety, another synod was, 
on motion of Mr. Mather, convened at Boston, called the reforming synod. It met 
again in the ensuing spring. A powerful excitement was produced by the proceedings of 
these meetings on the subject of morals and religion, for the neglect of which, the country 
was then believed to be suffering the vengeance of offended Heaven. The part which 
Mr. Mather took on these occasions, corresponded to the advice which the Apostle Eliot 
had given him several years before : " Brother," said this venerable man, " the Lord hath 
blessed you with a leading spirit, as he did Mr. Mitchel, who had gone unto him. I pray, 
brother, lead us in our meetings ; bring forward as much good in them as you can." 

**To the honor of religion, its best friend!> are the foes of ignorance;. and multitudes, il« 
lustrious for their piety, have been foremost in the cultivation of human learning. Mr. 
Mather was one of that class. About this time, * he formed a philosophical society of 
agreeable gentlemen, who met once a fortnight, for a conference upon improvements ia 
natural philosophy, and additions to the stores of natural history.' From their collections, 
the work of a learned professor at Leyden, was enriched with some materials; and com- 
munications were also made to the Royal Society of London ; but in consequence of the 
calamitous state of affairs at that period, this society, which was probably the first of the 
kind in America, was not of long duration. 

" On the death of President Oakes In 1681, the charge of Harvard college was offered 
by the corporation to Mr. Mather ; and application was made by the overseers to the Old 
North society for his release ; but, their consent not being obtained, he declined the 
appointment. He officiated, however, at commencement, and made weekly visits to the 
college, until Dr. John Rogers was chosen to fill the office. After the death of President 
Rogers, he again filled the office of president, being requested by the overseers, 11 June, 
1685, to * take special care of the government of the college, and to act as president till a 
further settlement be oixierly made;* and at length he was settled in it, but without 
relinquishing his connection with the church in Boston ; and for several years, he waa 
able to discharge with reputation and usefulness the duties of both relations." 

But all these academic and ecclesiastical occupations were increased, and at length, 
for some years, superseded by other weighty cares of a civil nature. Massachusetts 
having incurred the royal displeasure, was called upon by King Charles the second, to 
surrender to him its charter, and in case of refusal, was threatened with a legal prosecu- 
tion. The people were thrown into the utmost anxiety and alarm. Their ruin seemed 
inevitable ; and all that was left to them was, to decide whether it should be their own 
act or that of the government of England. But were they at liberty to commit thia 
political suicide ? Could they without a violation of the laws of Heayen, voluntarily lay 
their rights and privileges at the feet of their sovereign, and cast themselves upon hia 
mercy for every thing they held most dear ? This question was proposed to Mr. Mather, 
and answered in the negative. He afterwards declared the same opinion at a meeting of 
the freemen of Boston, which was convened for the purpose of voting instructions to 
their delegates in the General Court, and which he had been invited to attend. HIa 
speech on this '* case of conscience," as it shows the spirit and genius of the age, as well 
as of the man, th^ reader will not be displeased to see at large : *' As the question is now 
stated, whether you will make a full submission and entire resignation of your charter 
and the privileges of it unto his Majesty^ s pleasure, I verily believe, we shall sin against 
the God of heaven, if we vote an affirmative unto it. The Scripture teacheth us other- 
wise. We know what Jephthah said, That which the Lord our God hath given^ shall we 
not possess it? And though Naboth ran a great hazard by the refusal, yet he said^ 

VOL. IX. 47 
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Cfod forhid fkai IthovHd give away the ir.heritanee of my faiken. Nor would it be 
Vfisdam for us to comply. We know David made a wise choice, wheo he chose to fall 
into the handB of God rather than into the hamia of men. If we make a full submiasion 
and entire resignation to pleasure, we fall into the handa of men immediately. But if we 
do it not» we still keep ourselves in the hands of God ; we trust ourselves with his 
providence ; and who knows what God may do for us ? There are also examples before 
our eyes, the consideration whereof should t>e of weight with us. Our brethren hard by 
us ; what have they gained, by being so ready to part with their Kbertiee, but an accel- 
eration of their miseries ? And we hear from London, that when it came to, the loyal 
citizens would not make a fiM eubmiueion and entire resignation to pleasure^ lest their 
posterity should curse them for it. And shall toe do such a thing ? I hope there is 
not one freeman in Boston, that can be guilty of it ! However, 1 have discharged my 
conscience in what I have thus declared unto you." 

** Upon this pungent speech," says his son Cotton, ** many of the freemen fell into 
tears ; and there was a general acclamation. We thank you. Sir/ We thank you, 8ir ! 
The question was upon the vote carried in the negative, nemiru contradieente ; and the 
act of Boston had a great influence upon all the country." 

** Mr. Mather did not give this spirited counsel with impunity. The agents of the 
Court became his inveterate enemies ; base arts were practised to harass and injure hiui. 
A long letter, containing sentiments offensive to persons in power, was even forged, in 
bis name, for that purpose, and directed to a person in Amsterdam. This letter, being 
intercepted, was read before the king and council ; and it was proposed to* have him 
brought to England for trial and punishment ; but a suspicion that the letter was foi|ied, 
or some other cause, saved him from this peril. Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was reflected 
upon in the letter, appears to have taken no further notice of it, than to ask contemptu- 
ously, ' whether that star-gazer wrote it,* alluding to a discourse which Mr. Mather had 
written upon comets, 

** The charter of Massachusetts was annulled ; and New England was committed to the 
arbitrary disposal of a small number of men, at the head of whom was first, the Hon. Jo- 
seph Dudley as president, and afterwards Sir Edmund Andros as governor. They con- 
ducted themselves in the most tyrannical manner. The rights and privileges of the people 
were trampled under foot. Their oppressions became so intolerable, that the principal 
gentlemen of the province determined to send an agent to England, and lay their griev- 
ances before the king himself. Mr. Mather was selected as a suitable person for that 
office. 

** As soon as this was known, it gave great alarm to the tyrants ; and they determined, 
if possible, to prevent it. Mr. Mather had expressed a suspicion that the notorious Ed- 
ward Randolph was author of the forged Utter before mentioned. Tills obnoxious 
character took this opportunity to prosecute him for deiamation ; but, in spite of all his 
artifices, Mather was acquitted. Not deterred by this failure, Randolph sent au officer to 
arrest him again, upon the same charge ; but Mr. Mather being apprised of it, kept upon 
his guard ; changed his dress, when he removed from his house ; and at length, with no 
little management, was conveyed on board a ship, which carried him to England in the 
spring of 1688." 

It would be extending this memoir to too great a length for this work to give a minute 
relation of all the transactions in which he was engaged, during the four years he remained 
abroad in the service of his country. For such an account the reader i^ referred to the 
Reraarkables. Suffice it to say, that ** he stood before kings ; " that be had several 
interviews, first with king James the second, and afterwards with king William and 
queen Mary; that he labored with great assiduity, fidelity, and perseverance; that three 
other persons were associated with him in the agency ; and that a charter was at length 
obtained of king William, which, though it withheld some of the privileges enjoyed under 
the old charter, was more comprehensive in its provisions than that instrument, and, con- 
sidering all circumstances, was perhaps as favorable to the province, as could have been 
reasonably expected. The agents were allowed by the king to nominate a person for the 
first governor under this charter. They nominated their countryman. Sir William Phips» 
who was appointed. Mr. Mather soon afterwards left England, and arrived at Boston 
with the first royal governor, in the spring of 1692. 

'* The new charter was far from giving entire satisfaction ; but it relieved the people 
from the evils they endured or dreaded, secured the most important interests of the 
eolony, and was on the whole, so acceptable, that the General Assembly passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mather for his iaithful and laborious services, and appointed a day of 
solemn thanksgiving for his safe arrival and that of his excellency the governor. 

*' During his residence in England, Mr. Mather did not omit the exercise of his clerical 
functions. He preached often, and with great acceptance. He also availed himself of 
the opportunities, which were afforded for serving the college. He obtained donations to 
it, and he formed an acquaintance with the excellent Thomas Hollis, of London, and 
leems to have made the first opening for the flood of benefits, which some years after- 
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wards poared in upon it so copiously from that fountain of benevolence. But the princi- 
pal immediate benefit, which the institution owed to his care, was obtained from the 
king. After the colony was deprived of its charter, such doctrines were set up in relation 
to the grants which had been made under it, that fears were entertained for the safety 
of iff arvard college ; but though there was an occasional interference in its government 
by the royal functionaries, it was not deprived of its property or of its essential rights. 
The friends of the college, however, were anxious that it should be placed on a more 
secure foundation in future ; and a provision for that purpose was happily inserted in the 
new charter. 

**In the absence of Mr. Mather, his parochial duties were discharged by his son. 
Cotton Mather, who was his colleague ; and ' the college flourished under the prudent 
government of two tutors, John Leverett and William Brattle, the former of whom was 
afterwards president For some years he had the title of rector^ which was given him 
by Mr. Dudley, who was president of the colony ; but it is probable ho now resumed 
the appellation o( president,' 

<* One of the first steps taken by the friends of the college, after Mr. Mather's return, 
was to obtain from the general assembly a new act of incorporation, for the purpose of 
giving the college still further security, as well as of enlarging its privileges. Such an 
act was passed June 27, 1692. It was disallowed by the king in council, * on the ground 
of its not providing for a visitation of the king by his governor.* Two other acts were 
passed, one in 1697, and one in 1700, in which the governor and council were made 
visitors; but this was not satisfactory. * It is stated that in all these acts the Board of 
Overseers was omitted, and, as a substitution therefor, the number of the corporation 
was enlarged;* and that * in the interval, while the royal signature to these several acts 
was awaited from England, the college was organized upon several of the new plans 
successively.' 

** Among the powers granted by them, which did not exist or which were not ex* 
ercised, under the former charter, was that of conferring the degree of Doctor. In the 
same year in which the first of these acts was passed, and while it was in force, the 
degree of Doctor sf Divinity was bestowed on president Mather. This was the first 
instance of the kind in British America ; nor did any other person receive a doctorate 
from Harvard colle8;e till seventy-nine years afterwards, when the same degree was 
conferred on Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, of Cambridge. 

" The time of Dr. Mather was now principally devoted to the college. He passed the 
Sabbath with his church in Boston, and visited Cambridge on all the other days of the 
week. His services were assiduous and faithful. The moral and religious instruction 
of the students had his particular attention, and the college appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition while he was at the head. Its numbers increased, and it was 
enriched, in no small degree, by the hand of munificence.*' 

He had continued in office until 1701, when there was strong evidence that " there 
were persons of influence in the province, who, for some reason or other, were not 
vnwilKng that Dr. Mather should retire from thp office of president; and in the year 
jost mentioned, an order was passed by the General Court, ** that no man should act as 
•president of the college, who did not reside at Cambridge.*' The consequence was, 
that on the 6th of September of the same year, he resigned his office. 

Dr. Mather lived twenty -two years after he resigned the presidency of the college. 
Much of his time was employed in study and the preparation of books for the press. 
His manner of life is thus described by his son : " In the morning repairing to his study, 
{where his custom was to sit up very late, even until midnight, and perhaps after it,) 
he deliberately read a ehapter^ and made a prayer, and then plied what of reading and 
writing he had before him. At nine o'clock, he came down, and read a chapter and 
made a prayer with his family. He then returned unto the toork of the study. Coming ' 
•down to dinner^ he quickly went up again, and begun the afternoon with another 
prayer. Then he went on with the ujork of the study till the evening. Then with 
another /?rayer he again went unto his Father; afler which he did more at the work of 
study. At nine o'clock, he came down to h\9 family sacrifice. Then he went up again 
to the loork of the siiidy; and anon he concluded with another /?rayer ,* and so ho betook 
himself unto his repose. He commonly spent sixteen hours of the four-and'twenty in 
his laborious hioe ! being much of Thomas k Kempis his mind. JSlSisquam requiem 
invenio nisi in Uhro et in claustro. He was there, some thought even to a fauU<, 
More of his pastoral visits were wished for." 

In 1716, a flattering request was made to him by the ministers of the province, to go 
to England, and carry the address voted by them to his new majesty, king George the 
First, on his accession to the throne, but his advanced age and other circumstances led 
him to decline the appointment. 

Dr. Mather died on the 23d of August, 1723, in the 85(h year of his age, and in the 
62d year of his ministry. He had been a preacher sixty-six years. His last days are 
thus described 6y his son : *< At last he began to fall into the torments of the wheel 
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broken at the cistern : which yet hecame oot intolerable, and forced no ejaculations from 
him, till about three weeks before he died. Under these, about three day 8 before his 
expiration, coming out of a daric minute, he said. It is novo revealed from Heaven to 
me, that I shall quickly ^ quickly , quickly be fetched away to Heaven^ and that I shall 
die in the arms of my son. After this, he Icept very much calling for me ; till Friday 
the twenty-third of August^ 1723, in the morning perceiving the last agonies now 
come upon him, I did wiiat I could after my poor manner that he might be strengthened 
by such quickening words as the lively oracles of our God have provided tor such 
occasions. As it grew towards noon, I said unto him, Sir, the messenger is runv come 
to tell yoUt This day phait thou be in Paradise. Do you believe it. Sir, and rejoice in 
the views and hopes of it? He replied, I do J I do! I do! — ^and upon these words, he 
died in my arms.** 

There was ^post mortem examination of his body, and abundant cause was discovered 
for the torments he had endured the last three weeks of his life. There was found, 
says his son, " besides a polypus on his bladder, no less than six large stones in it, of 
several uneven shapes, and some of them above an inch [in] diameter, the least of which 
was big enough to make a giant roar." 

His funeral, which was attended on the seventh day after his death, was <* greater 
than had been seen for any divine, in these (and some travellers at it, said, in any 
other) parts of the world." Lieutenant-governor Dummer, chief-justice Sewali, the 
president of Harvard college and three of the principal ministers held the pall. . One 
hundred and sixty scholars of the college preceded the corpse. Fifty ministers followed 
it, " and spectators that could not be numbered.'* The sermon at his funeral was de- 
livered by Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, of the First Church, from 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. 
"Immediately alter (tiis, the pulpits throughout the country were filled \n\th funeral 
sermons on him. Tiie other united ministers of Boston also successively for nine or 
ten weeks together, with excellent sermons in his own pulpit, after a most agreeable 
and acceptable mauuer expressed their condolence with his own flock on the sad 
occasion. 

"Dr. Mather's mental endowments were of a superior order; his learning was 
extensive; his affeciions were lively anij t^trong; he excelled as a preacher, possessed 
an ardent spirit of devotion, and was diligent, active, and resolute in the discharge of 
the various and important duties, which Providence from time to time assigned him. ' 
He was a benevolent man ; one-tenth, at least, of his income being applied to objects 
of charity. He was a friend to toleration, especially in the latter part -of his lile. His 
sentiments on this subject became more liberal as he advanced in age; and he even 
assisted at the ordination in a society of Baptists, — a sect, which, in his younger days, 
he must have been taught to regard with abhorrence ; and the conclusion was at length 
established in his mind, that persecution was an unwise and unchristian mode of 
propagating religion. He maintained an habitual seriousness of temper, though on fit 
occasions, be could be pleasant and facetious. His manners were those of a gentleman ; 
and there was a remarkable gravity in his deportment, which commanded the reverence 
of those who approached him. He was not, however, without his weaknesses; but 
they were, for the most part such, as find their apology in the genius and spirit of the 
limes in which he lived. 

" He appears to have been affected quite enough by ungrateful returns for his 
services; and had no very moderate sense of his own importance and merits, as was 
particularly shown in an angrv letter which he wrote to governor Dudley in 1708. (See 
1 CoU. Mans. Hist. Sac. iii.^126— 128.) 

"His piety was not untinctured with enthusiasm and credulity. He at times ex- 
perienced strange impressions, or afflations, which he believed to be supernatural, and 
which vented themselves in oracular predictions of comins; judgments or mercies. 
These predictions were of course marvellously fulfilled. ' The strong impression on 
his mind, that the drinking of the mineral waters at a spring in Lynn, then famous 
through the country/ would be of service to him, at a time when he was in a feeble 
state of health, may not be an instance in point; but several instances are, with great 
particularity, related by his son, whose credulity was at least equal to his father's, 
respecting which there will be no dispute. * In the year 1676, he had a strange im- 
pression on his mind, that caused him, on the 19th November, to preach a sermon on 
Zeph. iti. 7, and conclude with a stranere prediction, that a fire was a coming, which 
would make a deplorable desolation.' He afterwards meditated, and wept, and prayed 
upon the subject in his study; and the next Lord's day, gave his people teaming of 
the impending judgment. *The vfry night following, a desolating fire broke forth in bis 
neighborhood. Tlie house in which he and his flock had praised God, wits burnt with 
fire. Whole streets were constimed in the <levouring flames and laid m ashes.' 

" He was a believer in witchcraft, though he did not approve of condemning accused 
persons on what was called the spectre-evidence, being of opinion, that an evil spirK 
might, for wise piuposcs, be sometimes pernatted to assume the appearance of an 
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innocent person. He accordingly opposed the horrible proceedings of the memorable 
year 1692; and published a treatise which is said to have aided in putting a stop to 
them." Had he been in this country when the difficulties commenced, it is possible 
they never would have proceeded to such a tragical conclusion. He and a very small 
number in and around Boston, by resisting the infatuation, may be regarded as superior 
to the age, and should be admired for their wisdom and courage. 
** He had great faith in signs and prodigies. Comets were regarded by him as 

* preachers of divine wrath.' His discourse concerning those bodies is little else than 
a catalogue of inundations, earthquakes, wars, and other calamitous events, attending 
them, from a period just before the flood down to the ill-starred year 1682, in which he 
wrote that learned book; and his sermons, entitled, < Heaven's Alarm to the World,' and 

* The Latter Sign,' were delivered upon the appearance of * a formidable blazing star.' 
But he lived to see more rational ideas prevail respecting comets. Cotton Mather, in 
his * Christian Philosopher,' published in 1721, two years before his father's death, after 
mentioning a speculation of Newton's respecting those bodies, observes: *If this be so, 
the appearance of comets is not so dreadful a thing, as the Cometomantia, generally 
prevailing, has represented it.' 

"But in estimating an eminent person's character, it is perhaps unfair to lessen its 
worth by deductions, which would not have been made by his contemporaries ; or to 
take him out of his own age, and try him by the partial standard of another. Who is 
there, even in this age of light and refinement, that would not suffer in some respects, 
if subjected to such a test ? However this may be, as man's rank is among those, with 
whom he lives and acts; and it is related of Dr. Mather, that * he was the father of the 
New England clergy, and that his name and character were held in veneration, not only 
by those who knew him, but by succeeding generations.' " 

Of the particular fitness of Dr. Mather for the Christian ministry, there is abundant 
evidence. " His peculiar distinctions and happiness were in the church. He was 
eminently fitted for the office of a clergyman, and held high rank as a writer and a 
preacher. His manner is represented to have been grave, dignified and impressive. 
He never carried his notes into the pulpit, generally committing his sermons to memory, 
and oftentimes preaching extempore, — especially during the years in which he was 
president of the college, when he had little leisure for writing. His sermons are written 
in a manly and forcible style, less marked than might be expected by the peculiar 
faults of the age, and contain passages of the most powerful eloquence. His favorite 
topics appear to have been those of practical religion, which he inculcated in all the 
severe strictness and occasional superstition of that age, and with great energy and 
warmth. Few sermons present a stronger image of the entire sincerity of the writer, 
and the anxious workings of his own feelings. They are remarkable for their copious 
historical illustrations, which appear to have presented themselves spontaneously to his 
mind; and not less so fo^ their frequent lamentations over the degeneracy and departing 
glory of New England. He bewailed in most pathetic strains the rapid decline, which 
he witnessed, from the strictness of the first settlers, and was often sounding the alarm 
of an exemplary vengeance to overtake that evil and perverse generation."* 

In regard to his belief that comets were the forerunners of some special calamity, it 
is not wonderful that he entertained it, " when we consider the character of the times in 
which he lived, that his ardent and devout mind, which had been trained to * see God in 
«very thing and every thing in God,' should be thus affected with superstitious notions 
of the government of the world and the appearances of the heavens. The strongest 
and best minds are as liable as others to submit to the prevalent opinions of the age, 
«nd their doing so is no proof of deficiency in talents or judgment. The character of 
Dr. Mather stands upon other grounds; and while it can be sustained on them, it is but 
a small thing that in some points it partakes of the infirmities of the world in which he 
moved." f 

The publications of Dr. Mather were numerous. The following is a list, but not 
perfect. He published in 1669, The mystery of Israel's salvation. 1670, The life and 
death of Rev. Richard Mather, 4to pp. 42. ' 1672, Word to the present and succeeding 
generations of New England, 4to pp. 36. In 1673, Wo to drunkards. 1674, The day 
of trouble near; some important truths about conversion, 8vo. 1675, The first principles 
of New England, 4to pp. 56 ; A discourse concerning the subject of baptism, and con- 
sociation of churches, 4to pp. 82; The wicked man's portion; The times of men in 
the hands of God. 1676, History of the war with the Indians from June 24, 1675, to 
August 12, 1676, 4to pp. 51, with a postscript, pp. 8; An earnest exhortation to the 
inhabitants of New England, 4to pp. 26. 1677, A relation of the troubles which have 
liappened in New England, by reason of the Indians there, from the year 1614, to the 

II.. I I . -* 

* Rev. H. Ware, Jr. D. D. in kia first discourse, contaiaing the liistory of ihe Old North church, p. 10. 
t Ibid. pp. IS, 13. 
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year 1675, 4to pp. 76. An historical diacoune conceming the prevalency of prayer, 
4to pp. 19 ; Renewal of Covenant the duty of decayiof; and distreased churches. 1678, 
Pray for the risiog generatioD. 1679, A call to the rising generation. 1680, The divine 
right of infant baptism, 4to ; The great concernment of a covenant people ; Heaven's 
alarm to the World, 12mo, second edition was published in 1682. 1681, Animadversions 
upon a narrative of the Baptists. 1682, The latter sign, l2mo; Diatribade Signo filii 
Homiois, 8vo; Practical truths, tending to promote ^dliness In the power of it; The 
church a subject of persecution. 1683, Cometographia, or a discourse concerning 
comets; with two sermons occasioned by the late blazing stars, 12mo. 1684, Remarkable 
Providences ; The doctrine of Divioe Providence. 1686, An arrow against profane and 
promiscuous dancing. 1686, The mystery of Christ; The greatest of sinners exhorted; 
A sermon on the execution of a poor man for murder. 1687, A testimony against 
superstition. 1688, De Successu Evangelii apud Indos Epistola ad J. Leusdenum, 16mo, 
London. 1689, The unlawfulness of using common prayer, and of swearing on the 
book. 1690, Several papers relating to the state of New England; The revolution 
Justified. 1693, The blessing of primitive counsellors ; Cases of conscience concerning 
witchcrail, 12mo; An essay on the power of a pastor for the administration of sacraments; 
Election Sermon, 4to. 1693, Whether a man may marry bis wife's own sister; Solemn 
advice to young men. 1696, Angelographia, a treatise of angels ; Ein Brieff von dem 
glQcklichen Fortgang des Evangelii beg den West Indiem in New England ; aus dem 
Lateinischen, 12mo, Halle. 1697, A discourse on man's not knowing his time; The 
«ase of conscience concerning the eating of blood. 1696, David serving his generation, 
« funeral sermon on Rev. John Baily, 16mo. 1699, The surest way to the highest 
honor; On hardness of heart; The folly of sinning. 1700, The order of the churches 
in New England vindicated. 1701, The blessed hope. 1702, Remarks on a sermon 
of €reor^ Keith ; Ichabod, or the glory departing from New England, in two sermons 
16mo; Election sermon, 24to; The Christian religion the only true religion; The 
excellency of public spirit 1703, Soul-saving gospel truths. 1704, The voice of God 
in stormy winds ; Practical truths to promote Holiness. 1705, Meditations on the glory 
of Christ. 1706, A discourse concerning earthquakes ; A testimony against sacrilege ; 
A dissertation concerning right to the sacraments. 1707, Meditations on death; A 
disquisition concerning right to sacraments. 1708, A dissertatk>n wherein the strange 
doctrine of Mr. Stoddard is refuted. 1709, Dissertation on the conversion of the Jews, 
confuting Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Baxter, 4to, London ; Sermon to a religious society of 
voung men, lOmo; Sermon against cursing and swearing, 16mo. 1710, Concerning 
faith and prayer for the kingdom of Christ ; Artillery Election sermon, 16mo ; Discourse 
on courage, 16mo; Awakening truths tending to conversion. 1711, Meditations on the 
glories 01 the Heavenly world; A discourse concerning the death of the Rigfateoss; 
The duty of the children of godly parents. 1712, Burnings bewailed ; Remarin on an 
answer to a book against the common prayer ; Meditations on the sanctification of the 
Lord's day. 1713, A plain discourse, showing who shall, and who shall not enter into 
Heaven; A funeral sermon for his daughter-in-law, 16mo. 1714, Resignation to God 
on the death of his consort. 1716, Jesus Christ a mighty Saviour, and other subjects. 
1716, A disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical councils ; There is a God in Heaven ; 
The duty and dignity of aged servants of God. 1718, A sermon at the ordination of his 
grandson ; Sermons on the beatitudes ; Practical truths plainly delivered with an 
ordination sermon. 1719, Five sermons on several subjects, one of them on the author's 
birth-day ; Duty of parents to pray for their children. 1720, Seasonable testimony to 
the order of the churches, 16mo. 1721, Advice to children of godly ailcestors, a sermon 
concluding the Boston lectures on early piety ; Several sheets in ravor of inoculation of 
the Small Pox, 16mo. 1722, A dying pastor's legacy ; Elijah's mantle. 

Dr. Mather was married in 1662 to Maria Cotton, daughter of the celebrated John 
Cotton, of Boston. She died in 1714, and her husband preached a sermon on occasion 
of her death. His children were 1. Maria, who was admitted a member of her father's 
church in 1682, mairied Capt. B. Green and afterwards Capt. Fifield ; 2. Elizabeth, who 
married Capt. Greenough and afterwards Josiah Byles, and was mother of the celebrated 
Dr. Mather Byles; 3. Cotton, born February 12, 1662, who was his Other's colleague; 
4. Sarah, who married Rev. Nehemiah Walter, of Roxbury ; 6. Nathaniel, bom July 6, 
1669, graduated at Harvard college 16 — , and died August 17, 1688 ; 6. Samuel, born in 
1674, graduated at Harvard college 16SK), went to England and was minister in Witney, 
in Oxfordshire ; 7. Abigail, bom 1677, married Newcomb Blague or Blake, and after- 
wards Rev. John White, of Gloucester; 8. Hannah, bora 1680, married T. O. (See 
Peabody's life of Cotton Mather, in Spark's Biog. vi. 307,) and died young; 9. Jerusha, 
bom 1684, married and died young. Cotton Mather ^ RemarkahleM of hit Father. Ibid. 
Magnolia, i. 12, 413. Ibid. Sennon on hit Father' t death. MS. Recordt of the Old 
JVorth Church. Peiree, Hitt. of Harvard University^ 51—69. Ware^ Hist, of the 
Old J\rorth and JVew Briek Churches, 6, 14, 46, 49, 69, 60. Wood, Athena Oxoniensit^ 
tt. 428, 429. JVeal, Httt. A*. E. u. 114, 116. JVhneonformUt Memonal, ii. 245-^49. 
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ffutehinson, Hiat of Massaehtuetts, i. 346—849, 859—366, ii. 805. Eliott JV. E. 
Biog, Diet Art. 1. Mather. AUen^ Amer, Biog, Diet. Art. I. Mather. Lord in 
JLempriere^B Univ. Biog. ii. 297. Holmes, Annala of America, i. 533. Blake, Biog, 
Diet. 621. All these authorities have been consulted, excepting the third. Many 
others, which contain notices of him, might be added. 



TABLE, 

Showing the number that finished their studies at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in each year since it was founded, and designating the Colleges at which they were 
graduated. 

[Funiiili«d by C. Bvtlsr, of the Tbeoloyical Seminary, Aadorer.] 
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During the first ten years of its operation, 

Barr. Yale. Brown. Dart. WilL Midd. Union. Bowd. Nassau. Vermout No. of Gradnatee. 
7 43 17 18 33 34 6 7 6 1 4 
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UNITED BRETHREN'S MISSIONS. 

The Synodical Committee, in their Annual Circular, dated Bethelsdorf, (Germany,) 
May 28, 1836, give the following details of the Missions : — 

8t€U€ of the Funds for the year 1835. 

RECEIPTS. £, 8. d. 

Brethren on the Continent 1,085 5 8 

Friends on the Continent 1,009 14 5 

Brethren in Great Britain 690 3 6 

Friends in Great Britain 5,774 10 

Brethren in North America 78 2 2 

Friends in North America . ... . . . 381 2 5 

Pennsylvania Society in connection with the Brethren . 2,000 

Legacies : on the Continent 843 15 3 

in Great Britain 1,035 18 2 

Interest 63 17 5 



Total . . . £12,961 19 10 



PAYMENTS. 

Missions — £ s. d. 

South Africa . 221 8 

Antigua 2,552 5 4 

Barbadoes 497 6 9 

Jamaica 1,617 9 9 

St. Kitts 737 8 2 

tobago 220 17 10 

Demerara 95 11 6 

Surinam 147 16 10 

North American Indians 244 11 7 

Labrador 115 14 9 

Greenland 519 7 

Pensions — 

To 18 Married Brethren and seven Widowers . . . 747 5 7 

To 39 Widows 383 12 3 

To 105 Children at School 1,758 2 2 

To 22 Youths apprenticed 143 18 11 

To 10 Girls 54 9 9 

Expense of Management, &c 1,055 10 1 

Extraordinary Disbursements 654 19 10 

£11,766 15 4 



THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 



The earliest book, properly so called, is now generally believed to be the Latin 
Bible, commonly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having been found about the mid- 
dle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin's Library at Paris. It is remarkable 
that its existence was unknown before ; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very great scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half of 
them in those of private persons in England. No date appears in this Bible, 
and some have referred its publication to 1452, or even to 1450, which few per- 
haps would at present maintain ; while others have thought the year 1455, rather 
more probable. In a copy belonging to the royal library at Paris, an entry is 
made, importing that it was completed in binding and illuminating at Meotz, on 
the feast of the Assumption, (Aug. 15,) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate, that no book had been printed in 1452 ; and 
considering the lapse of time that would naturally be employed in such an 
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undertaking, daring the infancy of the art, and that w« have no other printed 
book of the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that the 
binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is likely to have followed 
the publication at no great length of time, we may not err in placing its ap- 
pearance in the year 1455, which will secure its hitherto unimpeached priority 
in the records of bibliography. It is a very striking circumstance, that the 
high-minded inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It 
was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready 
at the moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin 
Bible is printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with some want of uni- 
formity, which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and splendid 
volume leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service of 
Heaven. — HaUcmCs Introduction. 



CONTRAST OF FORMER SCARCITY AND PRESENT ABUNDANCE 

OF BIBLES. 

About 1,500 years ago, the emperor Constantino addressed a letter, which 
is preserved by Eusebius in his life of that emperor. It was addressed, indeed, 
to Eusebius himself, and required him to select some well-qualified scribes, and 
employ them in preparing, elegantly written and handsomely put together, fifty 
copies of the sacred writings, of which the emperor speaks with great reverence. 
The word which he uses leads us to suppose that they were to be made portable 
cepies ; for he speaks of the grouping together of the parchments into three or 
four, making what we should call quarto or octavo volumes ; so that this mode 
was then come into use. These fifty copies were to be completed and brought 
to the emperor : and it appears, from a single sentence in the letter, that they 
were intended to be placed in churches. 



EVIDENCE OF THE WANT OF SCHOOLS IN MANY PARTS OF 

ENGLAND. 

There are 117 places with a population of 500 souls and upward, 603 places 
with a population of between 200 and 500, and 2,306 places with a population 
below JiOO, which are reported, by the overseers, in their answers to the parlia- 
mentary inquiries, not to have any schools ; and out of this gross total of 3,026 
places without any schools, only 316 are reported to afford opportunities for the 
children to attend the schools of some other neighboring place. This account 
proves the need of continued exertion of the most energetic kind : for, although 
a large majority of these places have a population of very small amount, and 
although most of them are not parishes, but townships and hamlets, yet it must 
be inferred, from the overseers' returns, and the remarks with which they are 
oflen accompanied, that, in general, these places do not possess even the 
advantage of common dames' schools. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Memoir of iht Lift and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D, D, late President q/" 
the Hieotogical Seminary^ Andover. By Lyman Matthews, Pastor of the 
South Church, Braintree, Mass. Boston : Perkins & Marvin. 1837. pp. 396. 

Ih the first number of the ninth volume of this work, is a brief memoir of Dr. Porter. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary for us, in this place, to repeat the prominent incidents of 
his life, to analyze his character, or record the proofs of his great usefulness. We only 
wish to call attention to the biography by Mr. Matthews, as one which does great credit 
to the skill, judgment and taste of the biographer, and good justice to the estimable 
character and eminent public services of Dr. Porter. Mr. Matthews resided, for a 
considerable period, in the family of Dr. Porter, and faithfully improved his opportunities 
for gaining an accurate knowledge of the habits and feelmgs of his revered friend and 
instructor. He also had access, we presume, to all the principal manuscripts and 
correspondence which Dr. Porter left. So far as we have given the memoir a particular 
examination, we find great accuracy in dates, and in the statements of facts. The 
biographies of such men as Mr. Cornelius, Drs. Porter, Worcester, Spring, Mr. Evarta 
and otheis of their contemporaries, will be of great value in relation to the early history 
of benevolent efforts in this country. When are we to have the memoirs of Dr. Worces- 
ter and of Mr. Evarts ? 

2. 7^ Young Man^s Aid to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness. By Hubbard 

Winslow, Pastor of Bowdoin Street Church, Boston: D.K. Hitchcock. 1837. 
pp. 408. 

This work embraces a consideration of the following topics: prospects of our country, 
knowledge, means and uses of knowledge, principles, early habits, religion, Bible, New 
Testament, inspiration of the Scriptures, dangers of young men, retribution, moral 
power of young men, various topics relating to completeness of character, and con- 
clusion on Christian balance of mind. " It is the design of the following pages," says 
the author, " to contribute something in addition to what has been already done, to aid 
that noble class of young men who are disposed to forego the allurements of dissipation, 
and are seeking intellectual and moral improvement. The reader will find that I have 
not entered on preoccupied ground. This work is not a repetition, in a new form, of 
what is contained in other books for young men ; it embraces, in the main, other topics, 
or presents considerations in addition to those embraced in previous works." So far as 
we have had opportunity to examine this work, we think that the author has exem- 
plified the precepts of the last chapter of the volume ; — it is a weU-halanced exhibition of 
the various topics adduced. He stops short of that Ultima Thule, on whose rocks so 
many shipwrecks are suffered. While we should not, probably, assent to every sentiment 
contained in the volume, we can conscientiously commend it to our readers as eminently 
calculated to do good. We are not surprised at the rapid sale which it is said to have 
experienced. 

3. Meditations on the Last Days of Christ: consisting of ten Sermons preached at 

Odessa and Constantinople. By WiUiam G. Schauffler, Missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston : William 
Peirce. 1837. pp. 380. 

Mr. Schauffler has a very characteristic preface : " As to form, I have moved un- 
shackled by the rules of pulpit composition. I hate the stiff, undeviating rules of all 
the rhetorical schools in the world alike. They are so many mummeries, each rep- 
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resenting the great writer or speaker of some period or other, while the eloquence of 
prophets and apostles soars with undying energies, and with ever new and varying 
beauties, like an eagle just below the stars." The reader, unacquainted with Mr. 
Schauffler, must not infer that these sermons are without form, and void, or that they 
violate the proprieties of time and place, being mere rant and declamation. There is, 
we venture to say, without having read but a small portion of the volume, a simple 
arrangement, well-chosen words, and many passages of aflfecting and unexpected 
eloquence. Mr. Schauffler writes in his own way, but that way leads through pleasant 
regions, not destitute of perfumes and flowers. The meditations are on Christ's en- 
trance into Jerusalem, Christ's regard for the glory of the Father, the great passover, 
Gethsemane, capture and condemnation of Christ, crucifixion, Golgotha, penitent thief, 
burial of Christ, great morning, walk to Emmaus, the great evening, Thomas's con- 
version, meeting at the sea of Tiberias, meeting of the five hundred brethren, the 
ascension of our Lord. 

4. Reasons for Thankfulness : A Discourse delivered in the First Presbyterian 

Church in Rochester, JV. Y. on the day of Annual Thanksgiving, Dec. 15, 
1836. By Tryon Edwards, Pastor of the Church, pp. 39. 

This discourse is rich in historical facts, of which we cannot forbear to adduce a 
smair number. The ground on which Rochester now stands was, 46 years since, a 
part of the hunting-ground of the Six Nations. The person, Mr. Phelps, who first left 
Massachusetts to explore it, took public leave of his family, his neighbors, and his 
minister, who had assembled, aM in tears, to bid him, as it were, a final adieu! At that 
time, a tract of 24 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, was given by the Indians, for a 
mtU-yard, In 1821, part of this territory was organized as Monroe county. The first 
house in Rochester was built in 1808; the first white person born in the village is but 
26 years old. In 1815, the population was 331. The first religious society organized, 
in 1814, was the only congregation in at least 400 square miles. Rochester is now the 
fourth, if not the third, city in New York. Its limits include about 4,200 square acres. 
The estimated value of its property is $17,500,000. The population is over 17,000. 
The annual income of its post-ofiice is over |$14,000. Its custom-house is $60,000 per 
annum, and its canal revenue $192,000. There are 2 daily, 5 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 
and 2 monthly papers, an athensBum, a library association, an academy of sacred music, 
three banks, a savings-bank, 9 lines of daily stage-coaches, etc. Rochester is the 
greatest flour manufactory in the world. The mills are 20 in number, having 94 runs 
of stones, and are capable of manufacturing 25,000 bushels of wheat daily. They 
make, on an average, from 500,000 to 600,000 barrels of flour annually. There are 14 
•common school districts, and 18 private schools. The high school has 654 pupils. 
There are 20 religious societies, 16 of which have permanent houses for worship. These 
edifices cover 16,106 square feet. The whole number of communicants in the churches 
is 3,540. Fifteen missionaries have gone from the churches in Rochester to foreign 
lands. 

5. Journal of {he Proceedings of the 19th Annual Convention of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Ohio. 1836. 

6. Bishop Mllvaine's Second Charge^ on the Present Condition and Chirf Want q/" 

the Church. Gambier. 1836. 

These two documents will give a very good view of the condition and prospects of 
the Episcopal church in Ohio. Dr. M'llvaine's address breathes a truly excellent spirit. 
He exhorts his clergy to be well grounded in the knowledge of evangelical doctrine and 
in discriminating views of great practical principles in religion ; to inculcate clear views 
of the essential life of a Christian as '* hid with Christ in God ; " that their preaching 
he on the distinctive points of Christian character, and that they labor to promote secret 
prayer among their flocks and their brethren. 
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7. ^ JIddrtn ddivered in CrawfordnSU^ hidiana, Jut^ 13» 1896. J^ EHhu 

W. Baidwinf on oecanon of his hutuguraHon as PnsidaU of Wahaak CoiUge, 
pp.33. 

Thu m mn inierestiiig and well-coondeied addveas. It eontains an eameat and imaB- 
aweiaUe YindicatuHi of the neoemty of the atody of theckaaica. There are alao TalnaUa 
remarka on the kind of education which ia demanded by the exigenciea of the weatem 
coontrj. Sobacriptiona to Wabaah college amoonting to ^36^000 haTe been proenred. 
The inatitotion baa 100 acrea of land. The conrae of atndjr ia anbatantiallj that of the 
beat eaatern inatitotiona. 

8. The Acw Testament^ arranged in Historical and Chronological order^ wUk 
copious Notts on the principal subjects of T^htology, ifc. By the Rev, George 
Iroumsend, M. A.^ Prebendary of Durhamj ifc. Rmsedy divided inlo para- 
graphsy tfc, with a choice and copiaus sdedion of paraOd passages^ by 
the Rev. T. W. CoU^ D, />., President of Jhmsylvama UmversUy. Boston: 
Perkins &, Marvin. 1837. pp. 927. 

The external appearance of thia yolome is of the moat prepoaaeanng character. We 
donbt whether a yolame of the aiae has been pnbliahed in thia conntij, the meehaniral 
ezecation of which in everj respect ia so attractiye as well aa anbatantial. In regard 
to the great and growing utility of works of the general character of this New Testa- 
ment of Bfr. Townsend, there can be but one opinion. Of the manner in which the 
anthor and the American editor have performed their labor, we cannot now speak 
particulaily, as we have not had time to examine it. We may advert to it in a snbseqnent 
nomber of the Register. We will here say that the late Rev. Dr. Wisner, bishop 
Onderdonk of New York, Rev. Dr. Wainwright of Boston, and other eminent clergy- 
men of varioos dencHninations, have given decided recommendations of iL The anthor 
teems to be animated with a simple desire to benefit the reader by ezponnding the true 
meaning of the Scriptures. On a reference to the index, he appears to be fiimiliarly 
acquainted with Lightibot, Selden, Usher, Mill, Lardner, and other eminent RngliA 
ciitiea, and also with the continental ones who have written in the Latin language. 
Mr. Townaend is a conscientious minister of the chureh of England, and will not expect 
hia readers to coincide with him in all his opinions about chureh government, etc 
There are, doubtless, other sentiments which the reader may not be able to adopt, 
especially such as have the sanction of men like Faber and Croly. At the same time, 
the volume most contain a vast amount of well-digested learning, and critical knowl- 
edge. Sabbath school teachers would find it for their interest to possess themselves of 
•nch woiks. 

9L The Spirit of Holiness. By James Harrington Evans, A. M. Minister of 
John Street Chmfd. With an Introductory Preface, by Octavius Winslow, Potior 
of the Second Baptist Churchj Brooklyn^ M Y. New York: John S. Taylor. 
1837. pp. 'i47. 

The contents of this little volume are the nature, necessity and Author of holiness; 
the incipient principle of holiness as developed in regeneration; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed negatively, in the mortification of sin; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed positively, in the work of sanctification. These topics are 
illustrated with much fervency and power. Such works are peculiarly needed in the 
times in which we live. 

lOl M. T CSeero de Senectute et de Amicilia, et editionibus Oliveti et EmestL 
Aecedunt Nota AnglictB Jwentuti accommodat<e. Cura C K. DiUatvay, A Af. 
Bostoniie : Perkins et Marvin. 1837. pp. 158. 

The two main points on which the excellence of books like these depends, is the 
•Mnfaey with whack the text is printed, and the appiopnatenesa of the notes. We 
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observe no deficiency in either of these lespects, in this edition of Cicero's admired 
treatises on old a^ and friendship. The notes truly illustrate the hard passages, 
and do not, like some other annotations, pour light on that which is already perfectly 
enlightened. Mr. Dillaway was for seyeral years, the able head of the public Latin 
school in Boston. 

11. Hie Way of Salvcdion : A Sermon^ preached in Morristounij A*. /. February 
8, 1829, ^ Jilbert Barnes^ together with the author^s Defence of the Sermon^ 
and his Defence before the Second Presbytery of PhiladdphioL^ in reply to the 
Charges of the Rev, Dr, George Jwnkiru New York : Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1836. pp.266. 

This will be found to be a very convenient book for reference, by all persons inter- 
ested in the controversy. 

12. JSrinih Report of the American Temperance Society ^ presented at the Meetings 
at Saratoga Springs^ August^ 1836. Boston : Seth Bliss and Perkins & Mar- 
vin, pp. 57. 

This report contains a summary of the truths enforced and illustrated in the pre- 
ceding reports, and answers to a circular in further corroboration of these truths, from 
thirty-four clergymen and laymen residing in various parts of the United States. 

13. The Hebrew Wife : or the Law of Marriage examined in relation to the lawful- 
ness of Polygamy and to the Extent of the Law of Incest By S. E. DwighL 
New York : Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. pp. 189. 

We cannot give an account of this volume in a better way than by quoting the ad- 
vertisement of the author. 

" Some years since, in consequence of a complaint^ made in due form of law, and 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence, it became the author's official duty to institute a 
prosecution for an incestuous marriage. On examining the statute-book, however, the 
degree of affinity between the parties was discovered to be more remote, than in other 
cases that had been legalized. This led him to investigate the scriptural law of in- 
cest, with a determination not to proceed in the prosecution, unless the given marriage 
was clearly prohibited in that law. The investigation was found to involve questions 
of a novel complexion, not even stated in books; and proved more difficult and labo- 
rious than was anticipated. It was made therefore pen in hand. In the course of it, 
nothing then within his knowledge, whether commentary or controversy, was over- 
looked; and the reasonings of two of the ablest jurists of the country, thrown directly 
in his way. and presenting all the arguments for the lawfulness of the marriage in ques- 
tion and or others like it, were necessarily examined. The result of the investigation, 
as it was then written, with a few corrections and additions, may be seen in the ibllow- 
ing pages. — The individual was prosecuted, and the offence proved ; but the court, 
instead of passing sentence, adjourned the case, that he mieht petition the legislature for 
an alteration of Die statute. He did so; the section forbidding the given marriage was 
repealed; and the prosecution, of course, fell through. — ^Those parts of the work, which 
here and there a reader may possibly regard as scarcely grave enough for the subject, 
were purposely introduced by the author to relieve the tedium of dry discussion ; and 
he hopes that the clergy, should they honor his lucubrations with a perusal, will kindly 
remember that they were the *• Hor<B Biblicte* of A Lawyer." 

14. An Earnest Appeal to Christians on the Duty of making Efforts and Sacrifices 
for the Conversion of the World. By William C Brovmlee^ D. D, New York : 
John S. Taylor. 183a pp. 157. 

Dr. Brownlee first takes a brief view of the grand work to be accomplished — the con- 
version of the world. He then makes an inquiry into the means by which it is to be 
accomplished ; and concludes by urging the motives which should induce all Christians 
to use all the means in their power. We have been much pleased with the volume. It 
is a stirring, faithful, judicious, afi^ctionate appeal. Its wide circulation cannot but be 
greatly beneficial. 
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15. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Mtssumary Society of (he MeAodist Epis- 
copal Church. New York. 1836. pp. 58. 

There are in the several domestic missions under the care of this society, 21,016 
members, 30 teachers, and 911 scholars. Amount of funds received, ^1,337 81. 
Foreign missions aie established by the society in Liberia and among the Indians of the 
Rocky mountains. 

16. Sermon^ preached in tiie Chapel of Lambeth PalaeCj June 14, 1835, at the Con- 
secration of the JRt, Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL, />., Lord Bishop ofMcutras, By 
the Rev. Josiah PraU, B. D. Vicar of St, StephenSy London. 1835. pp. 39. 

Though many of our readers would not agree with all the positions attempted to be 
established in this discourse, yet there can be but one opinion in relation to the enlarged 
views and pious spirit every where predominant in iL It is interesting also as having 
the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the English church. 

17. Tlie History of Rehohothj Bristol Co. Ms. : comprising a History of the present 
Towns of Rehoboth, Seekonk, and Pawtucket, from their settlement to the 

jnresent time ; together with Sketches of Attleborovghj Cumberland^ and a part 
of Swanzey and Barringion. By Leonard Bliss^ Jr. Boston : Otis, Broad- 
ers & Co. 183a pp. 294. 

This is a laborious and very useful compilation, gathered by the author, con amort. 
A great number of useful facts may be found in it. We hope the author will receive 
«n abundant reward for his faith&l and arduous laboni. Of such a book it were in vain 
to attempt to give an analysis. 

18. Rev. I. T. Men's Baptist TMennud Register for 1837. 

We recommend to our readers, who are not Baptists, to purchase this volume. It 
contains very fiill and accurate information touching the Baptists, in respect to their 
affairs, literary, charitable, ecclesiastical, etc. It embraces a complete list of the names 
of all the Baptist clergymen in the United States. The labor of compiling the book 
must have been immense. 

Gould & Newman, Andover and New York, have lately published, or have now in 
press, some works of standard character. Among them are president Appleton's theo- 
logical writings, two vols, octavo, with a biography and a portrait j Dr. Wiseman's 
twelve lectures on the connection between science and revealed religion ; Dr. 
Campbell's translation of the four gospels, with notes, two vols, octavo ; Cudworth's 
intellectual system, and other writings of that great roaster of ancient knowledge, in 
two large volumes, octavo ; and Tindal's New Testament with various readings. The 
latter is a reprint of Bagster's late edition, with the various readings of the other early 
English versions by the American editor. 

India. 

Mr. P. S. Derozario is engaged in preparing a dictionary, English, Bengalee, and 
Hindoostanee, to be printed upon the new Romanizing system, in the English charac- 
ter. A new edition of Shakspeare's Hindoostanee dictionary, to be printed in the Eng- 
lish character, is in the Baptist mission press at Calcutta. Mr. Yates is engaged in 
bringing through the piess a revised edition of his Hindoostanee grammar. Mr. Wool> 
laston, of the Hindoo college, is printing a translation in English of the Sanscrit gram- 
mar of Vopa Deva. Col. Pottinger, British resident in Cutch, states, that the popula- 
tion of that country is 331,902, of whom 152,950 are Mohammedans, and the remainder 
Hindoos. At the Cornelian mines, at Ratanpur, in Goozerat, between 20,000 and 
30,000 rupees* worth of cornelians and agates are sold annually. The black cornelian 
is considered the most valuable. Great quantities of ochre and steatite are found with 
the stones. 
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ALFRED JOHNSON, ««. 70, Cong. Belfut, Maine, Jan. IS, 

in?. 

JABBZ P. PISHBR,««.ra» C<Mf.DMciDff, N«v HamiNUn, 
Dae 13 1888 • » » — ' 

SAMOeL Bidden, ««. n, C<mg. Tamvorth, N. H. Fab. U, 

1837. 
SBTH PARNSWORTH, «C 43, Conr. HUlabon', N. H. 

Mareh '^8. 
JOBlAli WEBSTER, ««. 88, Cooff. HamiMon, N. H. March 

S7. 

SAMUEL BASOOM, aU f I, Cooff. Shanm, YeniMmt, Mazch 
17, 1837. 

ENOCH HALE, aU 88, Cmc. Wert Hampton, MaaMclniaetta, 

Jan. H, 1837. 
NATHANAEL HOWE, «C 73, Coof. HopkinUm, Maah Feb. 

JAMBS BOOMER, at. 78, Charlton, Man. Feb. M. 
OSGOOD HEBRICK, cc 87, Cony. Millbury, Ma. March 18. 

XBENEZER GAY, ««. 71, Coay. SolBsId, Coaneetieat, Feb. 

SAMUEL OOETSCHIUS. ct. 85, Dutch Ref. Saddle River, 

New York, Jan. 18, 1837. 
ROBEtlT BRONK, au 48, Dutch Ref. QUoonarUle, N. Y. 

Jan. 18. 

WILI.IAM STIRLING, Swedenborflan, Laneaater, Pennajl- 
▼ania. Match 17, 1887. 

JOHN H. H0SKIN8, Prea. Baltimore, Maryland. 

ISAIAH HARRIS, Meth. Surrj Co. Ybfxinia, Jan. 28, 1837. 

DANIEL COBIA, cc 28, Epia. Charleatoo, South Carolina, 
Feb. 7, 1837. 

JOHN AVERY, D. D. Eph. St. Joho'a, Alabama, Feb. 17, 
1837. 

JOHN STEELE, Aa. Ref. Ch. Oxford, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1887. 

DANIEL S. SOUTHMAYD, Conr. Fort Bend, Texaa, Jan. 
17, 1887. 
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APPEAL TO THE TOUNG MEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 

Extracts from ^ An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Chnrch in the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia. By George Howe, Prof of Biblical Literature, Theol. Sera. Columbia, S. C 

Amono the many evidences of a low state of religious feeling in this portion 
of our church, is the small number of young men of piety who are selecting 
the ministry as their field of labor. Many of our churches lie waste and 
unoccupied ; a large extent of country in which the doctrine and discipline of 
Presbyterianism would find ready support, is unvisited by the feet of our 
ministers; our theological seminary, reared thus far with much labor and 
sacrifice, is frequented by comparatively a little band of students; our mis- 
sionary, education, tract, and Sunday school organizations languish, because 
we have not men coming forward for the ministry in numbers sufficient to 
meet the demand and to secure the best good of society. While the church 
elsewhere is instinct with life and action, and is rousing herself with surprising 
energy to the work of converting the world, a gloomy lethargy has crept over 
our Southern Zion, which makes the heart sad, and damps the zeal of those 
in whose bosom the desire of a better day arises. The fathers are passing 
away, and few, lamentably few are the young Elishas who shall take up the 
fallen mantle of the ascending prophets and fill the places they have occupied. 

The American Education Society assisted the last year 1,040 beneficiaries 
preparing for the ministry, mostly from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. The Assembly's Board of Education has 600 whom it is assisting 
to enter the sacred oflce.* The whole number of candidates for the ministry 
in the Congregational and Presbyterian church receiving charitable aid, is 1,640. 
Perhaps as many more are pursuing their studies sustained by other means than 
public charities. The whole number therefore now preparing in these United 
States for these two churches, is 3,280. But the population of South Carolina 
and Georgia, at the last census, was 1,098,000, or more than one-thirteenth of 
the population of the Union. To give us our due proportion of candidates, 
one-thirteenth of 3,280, or 252 young men ought to be studying for the 
ministry within the bounds of this synod at the present moment. 

Again, there were in the theological seminaries of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in the United States in ]834-*5, 608 students. There 
ought then to have been in the theological seminary at Columbia the last 
year, one-thirteenth of this number, or 47 students, in order to have the same 
proportion of young candidates for the ministry within the bounds of this 
synod as existed elsewhere tlirough our country. 

Again, of the 3,280 students preparing for tlie ministiy in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in the United States, 630 are computed to be in 
theological seminaries; 1,695 in colleges or elsewhere in the second stage of 
study ; and 943 in academies. In nine years, all these will have passed into 
the ministry. 

I »l I ■ I ■ !■ . I ■ II I < 

* More than 400 of theie received aiisistaiice the last year. * 

VOL. IX. 49 
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In the year 1836, 210 will enter the sacred office; 1837, 210; 1838, 210; 
1839, 423 ; 1840, 423 ; 1841, 423 ; 1842, 423 ; 1843, 471 ; 1844, 471. 

If the synod of South Carolina and Georgia had her proportion of young 
men in training for the ministry, in 1836 she would have 16 assuming the 
sacred office, and 48 in her seminary. 

In 1837 16 licensed and 48 in the Mminary. In 1841 33 licensed and 96 in the seminary. 

1838 16 " 48 « 184'a 32 " 97 " 

1839 32 " 96 " 1813 36 « 99 " 

1840 33 " 96 '* 1844 36 «* 99 *« 

Even this is measuring ourselves by the efforta of our brethren and the 
devotion of young men to Christ as they are elsewhere exhibited, and not by 
the rule of our duty, nor by the pressure of our obligations to advance the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

Two considerations will be thought of which will operate to diminish the 
proportion of these calculations. Half our population only can furnish can- 
didates for the ministry. Still, though this is the case, the number of our 
ministers should not be less when compared with the whole population, than 
in the free States. Our slaves must have the gospel, and as they are more 
blind and needy, they require more labor to teach them the religion of Christ ; 
and where the labor is greater, more men are required to perform it So that 
if one man in 500 ought to enter the ministry where all are free, two among 
every 500 freemen ought to enter it where half of the population are slaves. 
Our ability to have a numerous ministry may be diminished in this state of 
society, our feelings remaining as they are. But we ought to feel a deeper 
interest in this subject, make greater efforts,' and place a greater proportion of 
our young men in a state of preparation for the sacred calling, than Christians 
at the north. 

Again: Though other denominations are numerous in other States, and 
ours in some others is small, yet in few of these States is the number of 
Presbyterians as small as within our bounds. While this is freely admitted, 
and while it should diminish from the calculations we have made, it is still 
sufficiently plain that we fall far, far below the measure of our duty, and of 
our privileges. We should lift up our eyes on the lands stretching fiir to the 
south. The. newer portions of Georgia; the whole of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas, are filling up with astonishing rapidity, and by our own 
sons and brethren. We reside in the midst of the broad stream of emigration 
setting thither. It sweeps away our neighbors and kindred on the right hand, 
and on the left. It bears from us ministers, elders, and people. On whom 
does it fall more than upon us, to supply these regions with preachers of the 
gospel ? And how should our exertions be increased, that we may meet the 
cry sent back to us for the bread ^of life ! 

But what are we doing to supply the wants of our own population, and to 
send the gospel beyond us ? 

On diligent inquiry, there are not found within the bounds of this synod 
tnore than 40 young men in all, in any stage of preparation for the ministry. 
In our seminary there have been but sixteen this present year, and in the 
other seminaries of the United States, but six more who belong within the 
bounds of our synod. Of these twenty-two, eighteen only are natives of our 
soil. 

Massachusetts, with but little more than the population of South Carolina, 
has 300 preparing for the ministry in her Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches. And if Massachusetts should not be compared with us, we may find 
an example to stimulate us nearer home. 

North Carolina is said to have 100 in our church alone. South Carolina 
and Georgia, with a population nearly double, from their Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, show but about 40 young men who have answered 
affirmatively to the call fi-om heaven, " Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us ? " Fifty churches this moment stand destitute of stated pastors, while 
others are but partially supplied. Our benevolent institutions languish for 
the want of men to manage their concerns. And what is worse, the destitu- 
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tions are increasing, and the new recruits for the Master's service apparently 
diminishing in number.* 

Where shall we seek for the causes of this alarming state of our church ? Shall 
we say that the Presbyterian church within our bounds is less pious, prayer- 
ful and devoted than elsewhere ? Shall we say that she is more strongly bent 
on the acquisition of wealth ? Shall we say that her sons are less self-denying ? 
that she sustains, values, and esteems the ministry less ? Or shall we find the 
reason in the alleged fact that the seminaries of learning within her limits 
have not heretofore been governed sufficiently by religious principle, and that 
Christian young men, while members of those institutions, have not felt the 
claims of religion pressing upon them as elsewhere they do ? Or, is it that 
Ihe wants of the church are not understood, and that the true dignity of the 
ministerial office is not appreciated? Or is it that mistakes prevail among 
our fHous youth as to the nature of a call to the ministry ? We do not assign 
any of these as the reason. But it is certain, that young men of piety educated 
in our colleges and academies, turn their backs on the ministry, and assume 
the law, or medicine, or the occupation of the planter, as their business for life, 
without the least compunction of conscience, and almost without raising a 
^oubt in the community as to the propriety of their conduct. It is well known 
that the spirit which actuates the Christian students in colleges and academies 
elsewhere, greatly differs. T/iat almost every educated yotUh of true piety, unless 
laboring under some disquaiyUation for the sacred ojffice, of which he is advised 
by judicious friends, feels himself bound by his obligations to the Saviour, to 
spend his life in preaching the gospel. The vow to be entirely Christ's, he 
teels pressing upon him. The voice ^ Go preach my gospel," sounds in his 
ears. The cry, ''Whom shall I send?" penetrates his heart, and he replies, 
*' Here, Lord, am I ; send me." 

Many have deplored the state of things on this subject, which exists amongst 
us. We have mourned and prayed over it with brooding sadness, in secret 
places. We have sought diligently for the causes of the fewness of the ministry 
in the wide and still enlarging harvest We have prayed the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth into it an increase of laborers. And now we lift our 
voice and call upon the ministry, the eldership, the members, especially the 
young men of the church, to give this subject a place in their thoughts, their 
prayers, and labors. 

Young men, we speak to you. From you is to come, if it comes at all, the 
fiiture ministry of the church. If our number is ever increased, the ranks are 
to be filled by you. You, therefore, under God, are our hope. And, if the 
church to which we belong and which we love, is to be overshadowed with 
sad eclipse, and the principles for which our fathers contended are to go down 
in this community ; if Presbjrterianism which was conjoined at the reformation 
with civil liberty, and has ever been united with it, is to fade away, or to be 
less prominent than heretofore, on you will rest much of the reproach. It 
will be because you honor not the ministry, you have not devotion and self* 
denial sufficient to obey your Saviour and follow him through evil as well as 
through good report It is because the world has taken hold of you with a 
grasp so giant-like, that you will not follow the path of your duty. Yes, young 
men of the Christian church, we ask you solemnly and earnestly why you are 
not serving the Master who redeemed you, in the sacred office of preaching the 
gospel ? Pious youth in our schools and colleges, why have you not chosen 
with your earliest studies the ministry as your profession ? why are you not 
straining every nerve to qualify yourselves for its duties ? 

That you may be able to answer these questions with your understandings, 
and with a clear conscience, allow us to present some of the considerations 
which ought to pass before your mind as you finme your answer. 

1. Have you considered what God has done to redeem you? Have you 
thought of the immense cost of your redemption ? Moses was raised up ; 
miracles were wrought; the Jewish economy was established; David and 

* The Theological SMnioary in Colombia, in 1834-4, bad SI stodMto. la 1833-4, it had 9Sl And both 
thoM joan Ummo waa a Jargar aonber abroad thao pow. 
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Isaiah sung and wrote ; the prophets prophesied ; were persecuted and slain, 
that the world might be prepared for the Messiah's coming. And then he 
that was to come, came ; the brightness of his Father's glory, by whom all 
things were made, and whose is the throne forever. He came, was born under 
circumstances which cast reproach on his very birth. He came to bear your 
i^ns in his own body on the tree* He died in bitterness and sorrow, and in 
his death your salvation was purchased. Ye are not your own. Ye are 
bought with a price. Your Lord, your Master who stooped to save you, now 
speaks to you through these pages. ^ My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
and hide my commandments with thee, then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." He bids you think of the price of 
your redemption, and the obligatk)n to be wholly devoted to the Lord which 
this redemption imposes. And he csks you by yAul right you claim your time, 
your bodies, your hearts, your minds, your tongues, your pens, and weahh as 
your own ; to be employed without regard to hia glory. 

2. Consider the nature of the vow you assumed in becoming a member of 
the Christian church. The contest man holds with God is a contest against 
rightful authority. It is a contest between the Creator and the created, the 
Preserver and those sustained in being by him ; between the Redeemer and 
those he has purchased. And man finds neither peace nor safety till he 
cordially admits the claims of Heaven to entire dominion over him, and 
cheerfully resigns to God, the right be has hitherto striven to withhold, of 
using him for his glory. A profession of religion is a formal profesaon of 
entire devotedness to Christ. " Henceforth," you say, ** I am his servant, to 
listen attentively to the voice of his word. My person, property, and time, 
are his." Now the Christian religion was net designed simply to save you ; 
but was intended to bless all nations. You rejoice that it has set you fi*ee 
ftom the thraldom of sin, diffused peace and knowledge around your domestic 
hear^, erected over your dwelling the protection of law, and shed its benign 
influence on your native land. God dei^gned that these same ben^ts should 
be confeired on all nations. The Christian religion can flourish under any 
fytm of government, and in any ciime. It was fltted lor all people, and 
belongs to aH. And the Christian church is formed, not simply to save you 
and the few brethren in Christ who are unbraced within it now, nor simply 
to maintain the worship of God and transmit it to the next generation ; but 
she was formed to spread out her arms like the sea, and embrace the continents, 
end cover them with the influence of truth. This is one great end of the 
vimble church* And at the accomplishment of that end, should every gen- 
eration of Christians aim, while they yet live. The church you have joined, 
is one division of the Redeemer's host Its mmisters and elders are officers to 
lead it onward in aggressive warfare, and they with you, and you vrith them, 
are ealled upon to be valiant and enterprising soldiers. 

You have joined the church, you observe the Sabbath, attend at the sanctuary, 
dose around the table of the Lord, pray in secret, honor and sustaizi your 
pastor, and follow in the footsteps of^ the flock. It is well, my brother. You 
aire keeping alive the piety which otherwise would die for lack of sustenance. 
Bat must all your piety and devotion be bounded by these narrow lines ? Are 
yoa not thus deserting your Saviour who is aiming at the world's conversion ? 
If your religion terminates on yourself, where are your love for Christ, and 
your bowels of mercies for dying sinners, whose lands touch on your lands, 
and whose hoQses are within hail of yours? Where your sympathy for a 
dying world ? 

How'oflen is it enjoined on Christians, that they should let their light shine, 
that l^y should glorify God, that for this they should eat, and drink, and do 
whatsoever they are called to do. The lohole aapeet of a Christian's dutgy as 
UM doton in the JStew Testamtfnt, contemplates him as laboring constantiy to 
produce a religious impression on the minds of men, 

3. Consider the command of Christ — ^his last command. Go ye into all 
the world aad preach the gospel to every creature. This command waa 
addressed to the first generation of Christians, and they strove to obey it. 
It stands on that sacred page, where you have read it Christ has not spoken 
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to you as to Saul of Tarsus, gleaming upon your eyes in a light from heaven 
above the sun's meridian splendor. But there is that sacred command, heaven- 
sent, clear, pointed, speaking to you with the avp'ful authority of God. And 
we ask you now in the name of the ascended Saviour, Have you ever laid 
it to heart and said with Saul, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " Look 
at the place this command occupies in the history of our Master. Its jux- 
taposition is remarkable. It was after his atoning death ; at a solemn meeting 
of the disciples, and next before his visible ascension. Gro ye out, says he, 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. I ascend to your 
Father and mine, and assume my seat on the throne of Grod, and wield the 
power of Grod that I may establish my kingdom. Lo I am with you alway 
to the end of the world. The command embraces not that generation of 
disciples only, but every generation, till the last heathen shall have heard the 
gospel You cannot escape from its authority. If you think it addressed to 
the church in its collective capacity, and therefore not to you individually, 
you should recollect that the church is but the individuals who compose it, 
and that unless individuala obey the command, obedience to it is impossible, 
and that you, with other individual members, are called to obey it. Do not 
suppose it addressed alone to ministers of the gospel. Could it be a possible 
thing that the church should be deprived of her ministers to a man, the 
command would still be binding on her. It would still be her duty to 
lengthen her cords till she gradually embraced the human family within her 
inclosure. And it is not by pressing the command upon ministers already in 
the field, that God provides laborers for carrying abroad the means of salvation. 
But he brings before the mind of young Christians such passages as this from 
his holy word, and thus awakens within them the desire to become instrumental 
in the conversion of men. They give themselves to God as missionaries of 
the cross, and then leave it to his overruling providence to decide whether 
they shall labor on these shores or in a foreign land. Every true minister is 
a missionary of the cross, and is striving to obey that command of the Saviour ; 
and, in deciding where he shall labor, asks, or ought to ask, where he can 
most advance the glory and kingdom of the Redeemer; and whether that 
'pia.ce be at home or abroad, there he seeks his abode. How clear it is, then, 
that the price paid for your redemption, the vows you have assumed, and the 
command of your Saviour, bind you to live to the glory of God, and to put 
forth an influence for the world's conversion. In every part of our lives, and 
in every step we take, we are to do all with the divine glory in view. 

How clear it is that every young man, when he chooses his business and 
walk in life, is hound to choose that pursuit which will endble him most to advance 
the cause of Christ. 

It is for you, young disciple of the Redeemer, to say whether you will be 
wholly the Lord's, and what course of life you will choose that you may 
glorify him. With yqu, my brother, rests the fearful responsibility of disown- 
ing, or acknowledging, the authority of Him who redeemed you, and who on 
his throne in heaven is now looking upon the decision you will make. And, 
with you rests, thanks to the Redeemer, the delightful privilege of laboring in 
that glorious cause, by promoting which, the elders in past times, obtained a 
good report. 

ThefoUowing queries and suggestions are appended to the •Appeal. 

1. Every church requires the labors of a pastor. Should not every particular church, 
then, have ooe of her sons in training for the holy ministry ? If she takes one tnaa 
from the church at large, as her spiritual guide, should she not put one of her sons into 
the field to supply his place ? 

2. Should not every church, having a number of youth within her bosom, who have 
natural qualifications, which, if improved, would fit them for the ministry, furnish all 
she can for this sacred office ? Should not our vacant pulpits be filled ? Should we not 
pour a constant flood of spiritual instruction over the wide plains lying south and west 
of us, and send out our sons thither to preach Christ? Assimilated as we are in climate 
to the great body of the heathen world, have we not a solemn and important work to 
perform in isending the gospel to them ? 
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3. Perhaps you are a minister, or an elder in the church ? Have you ever interested 
yourself to lead ingenuous, prudent, and devoted young men to reflect on the duty of 
consecrating their lives to personal efiR>rts for the salvation of souls? Can you recollect 
any golden opportunities of putting a sanctified, well-balanced mind into operation, with 
the sole object of doing good; opportunities which you have suffered to pass by un- 
improved ? 

Will you not now look around you, and see if there are not young men within the 
circle of your influence, who would be an acquisition to the effective force of the 
ministry, if they were educated for it ? Will you not pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send them forth into his harvest ? 

4. Perhaps you have a son, a brother, or some other relative, or some friend, who is 
a humble, sincere, devoted Christian ; and who is possessed of prudence, talents, and 
education to do good in the ministry. Do you not stand in such relation to that young 
man, that you can suggest to him the inquiry whether he should not be a minister of 
the gospel ? 

6. There may be a young man of your acquaintance who wishes to labor in the 
ministry, and who you believe ought to be encouraged to do so. Will you not put him 
IB the way of gratifying the desire of his heart? 

6. There are some young men who would be glad of the opportunity of doing good 
which the ministry affords, and who have the proper talents and character : but they are 
distrustful of themselves, diffident and retiring. Such persons are the very men to do 
good. They need encouragement and counsel. And these you can afford them without 
cost. 

7. You yourself may be the very young man who ought to be a minister. Tou are 
completing your education, are a child of God, a son of the church. You are about 
deciding on your course for life, 

" The world berore you where to chooee your place of rest 
And Provideaco your guide." 

Will you now listen to the call of ambition, to the call of the god of this world— or to 
the call of Christ and of dying men ? 

Or, you have not obtained the light of knowledge, and yet would be happy in ex- 
ercising the office in which Paul labored. Rush not impetuously to the field of battle. 
Hasten slowly. Are you "apt to teach?" Have you "given yourself to reading?" 
Remember that the church cannot flourish under an ignorant ministry. That the 
ApoBtUs were miraculously enlightened and endued with gifts. That God never 
intended that men who have never learned should set themselves up as teachers of 
others. That Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards, and 
those men whose memories have been most revered in the church have been men of 
cultivated minds. That if you enter the ministry to teach, you should be above the level 
of society in knowledge. Otherwise you will degrade the office you assume, and will 
make it contemptible in the eyes of men. " Let no man despise thy youth." Enter 
upon an ample course of study, and unless too far advanced in life, pursue it to its utmost 
end before you ask your presbytery to authorize yon to preach the gospel. 
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Ectractfl from a Sermon, delivered in the Centre 
Church, New Haven, on the anniversary of the 
Fema-le Education Society of New Uaven; July 
1, 1829. By £leazar T. Fitch. 

Thb thoughts here extracted, are as true 
now as they were when delivered, and de- 
serve to be extended in their circulation. 
The sermon is from John iii. 8. " We there- 
fore ought to receive such^ that toe might be 
fellow helpers to the truth" 

After introducing the text the writer pro- 
ceeds : — 

I. I observe, then, that by patronizing the 
pious and indigent who are in heart devoted 



to the ministry of the gospel, you promote 
the cause of divine truth. You do it in va- 
rious ways. 

1. You thereby add to the number of the 
public advocates of divine truth. 

The truth is dependent for its progress 
and influence among men, under God, 
chiefly upon the devoted ministers of the 
gospel. No one who considers the wisdom 
of God in the appointment of such an office, 
or who has felt the power of a living minis- 
try upon his own mind and heart, or who 
reflects attentively on the adaptation which 
such a means of influence has to our nature, 
will deny this. If then the cause of divine 
truth be thus dependent on the ministry of 
the gospel, will you not help the cause by 
increasing the number of its advocates ? 1 
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speak not here of a worldly and corrupt 
ministry, but of one pious and deyoted,Buch 
as accords with the high and spiritual stand- 
ard of the gospel : and in this Protestant 
land, illuminated with the instructions of a 
faithful ministry, and blessed with revivals 
of religion, where such men as our fid- 
wards, Witherspoon, Davies, Bellamy, 
Dwight, have passed in tracks of light and 
glory, and left their descending mantles to 
other generations, it would not be difficult, 
methinks, to find such as in the ministry 
would be pious, devoted, self-denying. 

Go to yonder village, where the pastor 
and his nock have been rejoicing in the 
visitation of the Divine Spirit and over the 
triumphs of his grace. Walk with me to 
that house of indigence. There is a youth, 
bright in intellect, mature in judgment be- 
yond his years, diffident and humble, yet 
slowing with ardent love to his Saviour. 
In his communings with God he has heard 
the inquiry coming from the throne, ** Whom 
shall we send to preach the gospel," and 
willing to make his whole life a sacrifice, 
has replied, Here, Lord, am I, send me. 
Bepressed by his own poverty, il he be pre- 
sented only with the cold and empty hand 
of avarice from abroad, he must extinguish 
this glowing purpoi!>e from his breast. He 
will indeed ever love his Saviour and do 
what he can for his cause, but he cannot 
think of the ministry longer. Offer him 
now the hand of your liberality. Conduct 
him forward to his noble purpose. Let him 
bring that intellect and heart, matured and 
expanded by human and divine knowledge, 
to bear on the defence and inculcation of the 
truth of God. All this influence which he 
now exerts upon the cause of religion, you 
have added to that cause. His whole life in 
the ministry, yes, and the everlastine fruits 
of it in souls gathered to Christ, are hence- 
forth to be the representatives of the little 
amount of property expended by you in your 
liberality. 

You can help the cause of truth in this 
way. I must say this, while the field of 
labor continues to be the wide world, and 
laborers have not gone forth sufficient to 
reap the whole harvest, and it is possible to 
procure new and suitable laborers. But is 
it necessary to say this, when even now, 
after all that has been done to raise up new 
laborers, our churches who seek pastors, 
and our men of benevolence who would 
send forth missionaries, cannot find their men ? 

2. Again : By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the public 
advocates of divine truth, you increase their 
qtialificationa and advantages for their work. 

The necessity of disciplining the mind 
and heart and furnishing them with matter 
by study and meditation, in the case of all 
those who would be public teachers of 
others, is obvious at once to the common 
sense of mankind. Nor can there be a case 
in which the importance of this is so great as. 



inspiration excepted, in the public advocates 
of the religion of Christ. The system of 
divine truth contained in the gospel is itself 
so broad and deep ; it is so connected with 
all the fields of natural. Intellectual, and 
moral science ; it has so many artful eva- 
sions and objections to contend against 
among men ; it has so nice an adaptation 
to all the varieties of human character and 
condition ; it needs to impress its own glow- 
ing image of holiness so distinctly and fully 
on the hearts of its advocates, in order to 
render them fit organs of communicating it 
to others ; that if any one would rightly and 
profitably divide this word of truth to his 
fellow-men, he must be a steward well in- 
structed in the things of the kingdom : he 
must have continued long and deeply intent 
at the fountains of human and divine 
knowledge, and, by a long course of medi- 
tation and prayer, have expanded his intel- 
lect and heart with their fulness. Needs it 
words to show that he who does this, will 
be an abler preacher of the gospel — a more 
powerful advocate of its truths, a more im- 
pressive inculcator of its duties? 

But in order that ministers or those who 
are on their way to the office may command 
the time and means for such qualifications 
and advantages, they need your liberality. 
The indigent must labor for their food and 
clothing, and neglect such qualifications 
surely, unless Cbrisstian liberality come for- 
ward for their assistance. 

The pious, devoted, talented but indigeni 
youth, who aspires to the great office of the 
ministry you may take under your patron- 
age. You cannot perhaps conveniently 
receive him under your own roof, but you 
may shelter him under one which probably 
will be quite as convenient for his purpose. 
You may place him where he can consult 
the gifted of the dead and living, and where 
he may enjoy the various means of growth 
in holiness derived from the word and ordi- 
nances of God. You may thus greatly 
elevate and enhance his qualifications and 
ability to preach the ga<)pel. And the result 
of your liberality will be seen in rendering 
bis whole ministry increasingly effective on 
the interesW^of the truth. 

Does any one doubt whether the cause of 
divine truth receives any help from these 
acquisitions and advantages ? Ask the ex- 
perience of the aged and faithful ministers 
of Christ. They who have enjoyed the best 
advantages, will only mourn that they did 
not improve them better. They who have 
lacked them will tell you with lamentations, 
of their great and irreparable loss. Consult 
the spirit of inquiry and research which 
characterizes the present age. Will it 
respect the ministry, think you, which goes 
not forward with it in their attainments? 
View the elevation to which the.eminent 
examples which have preceded us, have 
raised the standard of ministerial effort. 
Will it subserve the cause of truth to fall 
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baek from this sfandard? Look at the 
heights and depUis of the sjrstem of troth 
itself, contained in divine revelation. Shall 
not the mind which is disciplined and capa- 
cious, more fully explore its mysteries, and 
more clearly unfold them to the understand- 
ing of mankind ? Surely, until divine truth 
shall cease to operate on mankind as truth ; 
80 long as its victories are obtained through 
the understanding and imagination and con- 
science and heart, its progress will be aided 
by elevating the qualifications of its advo- 
cates — ^by bringing more of intellect and 
imagination and spiritual affection, to bear on 
the task of illustrating, proving, and apply- 
ing it to man. And how will you elevate 
these powers of the Christian teacher ? 1 
can direct you to no other way, since inspi- 
ration has ceased, than to a long and severe 
course of study and discipline, and shall 
always recommend this till 1 am informed 
of a better. 

8. Again: By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the advo- 
cates of divine truth and increane their 
qualiBcations for their work, you introduce 
them intofieldn ofu9eful labor. 

The youth whom your bounty selects, you 
introduce into a field of usefulness even in 
the preparatory stages of his education. At 
the academy and the college, though he is 
not expected to preach the gospel, it is to be 
lioped that his godly life and conversation 
will proclaim to those around him that he 
has been with Jesus, and thus aid the tri- 
umphs of divine truth and grace over minds 
destined to exert no ordinary influence in 
After life. 

II. In the second place, how worthy the 
cause of divine truth i$ to claim our asngt- 
<anee. This cause involves interests weighty 
enough to claim the humble offerings of our 
liberality. 

1 . In helping the triumphs of divine truth, 
you promote the knowledge of the glory of 
God, 

2. By aiding the triumphs of truth, y&u 
promote the salvation of souls. 

3. By aiding the cause of truth, you pro- 
mote the temporal happinesn of mankind. 

And now to lay more fully before you the 
appeal which the subject makes to your 
liberality, let me remind you that this is a 
way of doing great good at little expense ; 
a way of doing it which has the sanction of 
ptimitive example. 

1. To assist the pious and indigent on 
their way to the ministry of the gospel, is 
doing great good at little expense. You thus 
enlist, prepare, and send forth laborers to 
promote the high and everlasting triumphs 
of divine truth among men ; and all yoti give 
for so great an object is a little of your 
worldly posses(«ions. Do you say that the 
good obtained is shadowy — without sub- 
stance ? He who gives substance only to 

-^ things which minister to his own grati- 
tion — who will allow nothing to be sub- 



stantial except food and drink and doHmig 
and worldly treasur es will say this. Bat 
he who tielieves there is a God and a soul 
and a heavenly grace to calm the agitations 
of the present Tile, will not say this. No 
true beUever will say this. No anbeliever 
will say it, when the perishing objects of 
this world are swept aside and he stands 
with his fellow men amid the overpowering 
light and the undying realities of a fotnre 
state. 

Do you say that the good is uncertain i I 
allow that there is uncertainty whether all 
the beneficiaries will ever reach their work, 
through premature death or unfaithful relin- 
quishment of the object ; and we must act 
in this case, as we do in all practical matters, 
with judgment and upon rational probabili- 
ties. Let me put the subject then upon the 
account of loss and gain. I will allow, (and 
1 think all past experience will show it to 
be a sufficiently lil^eral allowance,) that for 
every ten beneficiaries, two are firand to 
disappoint the hopes of all their friends, 
supervisors, and patrons. What then have 
you lost? Not any laborers which the 
cause of truth would otherwise have had, 
surely. You have lost nothing except the 
money you have expended. Perhaps I 
ought not to say that you have lost even 
that. You may have given it with a good 
intent, and it may tell more to your ad- 
vantage in the end than it would have done 
had you expended it otherwise ; or if yon 
did not give it with such intent, you may at 
least have prevented yourself from spending 
it in any worse manner. But allow the 
loss. What on the other hand have you 
gained ? You have introduced eight able 
and devoted individuals into the ministry, 
who shall spend a whole ministerial life 
with perhaps as many thousand souls, im- 
parting the knowledge of Grod, gathering 
the lost into the eternal fold of Jesus, and 
cheering the weary on their pilgrimage to 
heaven. You have gained what is of more 
value than the wealth of worlds, and what 
it will take a whole eternity to compute ! 

2. I remark again, that assisting the pious 
and indigent on their way to the ministry, is 
a method of doing good which has the sanc- 
tion of example in the primitive age of the 
church. 

I ask you now to travel back with me 
through the maze of past centuries to that 
early period when John wrote his third 
epistle — the letter to Gains. Transport your- 
selves to the mansion of that citizen of 
Corinth at the time he opens and reads the 
letter. He had been in the habit, it seems, 
of assisting those indigent persons devoted 
to the ministry who were on their way to 
the field of their labors: and Jahn now 
commends him for it, and exhorts him to 
continue the practice. He reads — ** whom, 
if thou bring forward on their journey after 
a godly sort thou shalt do well " — ** we ought 
to receive such, that we might be fellow 
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helpers to the truth.** Ah, that Hoe touches 
a bidden chord that vibrates withio ; for he 
loves the truth that brought him to the Sa- 
viour, and longs for its triumphs over other 
hearts. He wipes a tear from his eye, and 
proceeds. When he is done, ask him, wheth- 
er he does not fear that he will he imposed 
upon ? whether he thinks that all whom he 
patronizes will do their work ? Tell him, that 
he cannot give grace to the hearts of these 
men, and that he had better leave it with 
God to do his own work, keep his money to 
himself, and live snugly on his own posses- 
sions. What, says he in astonishment. Are 
you a Chfistian ? Are you redeemed by the 
blood of Christ? These men come to me 
well attested as those to whom, in the judg- 
ment of my fellow Christians, God has 
given grace. They are willing and desirous 
to preach the gospel ; and I can help them 
on their way to advance the cause of truth, 
and 1 love to do it ; and now I have got the 
word of an apostle for doing it. I shall pro- 
ceed on my course ; and in order that other 
brethren may follow me, (not for my own 
praise,) I shall make this letter public to the 
whole church. 

Do you not perceive, that, barring cir- 
cumstantial differences, the very principle 
on • which our Education Societies pro- 
ceed, is sanctioned here ? And do you 
not believe that if the elder John and Gaius 
could now come among us, they would take 
the officers of these societies and the mem 
hers and donors by the hand, and wish them 
God speed in their work of faith and labor 
of love ? 



DR. SPRING'S SERMON. 

The greatness and sublimity of the Mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

£xtract from a Sermon, preached by Rev. Dr. Spring, 
before the American Board of CommiBsioners for 
Foreif(n Misgions, Oct. 8, 1834. 

How grand, therefore, how sublime and 
exalted is the missionary enterprise ! To 
establish and extend the kingdom of his Son 
—a kingdom of light and love, of truth and 
grace, of holiness, peace, and joy ; till it 
embrace the remotest tribe and habilationof 
men — what a godlike enterprise is this! 
This is the object which He who dwells in 
the high and holy place, and inhabjteth eter- 
nity, had in view when he spread out the 
heavens as a curtain, and the earth as a tent 
to dwell in ! For this he still upholds and 
governs the universe he has made. For 
this he gave his Son to die. For this his 
Spirit dwells among men. For this he has 
constituted a church in the world. For this 
he has revealed his word. For this he has 
established the ministry of recouciliation, 
and given them the commission — ** Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature." There is no work so 
grand and glorious as this — in the purity, 

vol*. IX. 



disinterestedness, and greatness of its aims 
— in the obstacles and difficulties it has to 
contend with — ^in the means which are ne- 
cessary to its success — in the toil and self- 
denial with which it is carried forward — in 
the interests which are subservient to its 
advancement — in the loftiness and sublimity 
of its moral associations — in its amazing ex- 
tension and perpetuity — in its certain and 
everlasting triumphs — and its 6nal rewards. 
It is an object that ought to take strong hold 
of the mind and conscience. It is worthy 
of intense thought, and the strongest and 
most ardent affections. It is one of those 
grand and stupendous objects, which, when 
once we give to it a steady and 6xed atten- 
tion, has weight and influence enough to fill 
and engross, absorb, transport, and transform 
the soul. 

Need we plead with you then, my breth- 
ren, for a deeper interest in this great enter- 
prise ? We are debtors to the heathen. 
Neither Britain nor America has done her 
duty to the pagan world. The providence 
of God is opening before these churches 
numerous and extensive fields of missionary 
labor, demanding a great and immediate 
increase of men and means, and urging us 
to occupy them with the least possible de- 
lay. Men there are, who ought no longer 
to hesitate in consecrating themselves to 
this work. Men of the deepest piety, the 
soundest judgment, the best talents, and the 
most varied and extensive learning, which 
the church can furnish ; men, who are 
moved .by the cries and distresses of the 
heathen ; men, whose love of country gives 
way to their love of the world — must be 
found in great numbers, else ages of dark- 
ness will yet fulfil their " tardy and disas- 
trous course" over the world. Which of us 
is duly sensible of the relation he sustains to 
the souls of the heathen ? What have we 
done that is at all commensurate with their 
claims? What have we suffered, in what 
have we denied ourselves, that the gospel 
might have free course and be glorified 
throughout the earth ? O could the spirits 
of Ziegenbalgh and Swartz, Eliot and Brain- 
erd, Milne and Hall, Worcester and Evarls, 
bend from their thrones, in what tones of 
rebuke, solicitude, and expostulation, would 
they entreat these blood-bought churches, 
for the love of Jesus, to remember the per- 
ishing heathen I 



THE RELATIONS OF THINGS. 
From the Cbrittian Watchman of Dec. 9, 1838. 

A WRITER in the last number of the New 
York Baptist Rcp;ister, has a somewhat ex- 
tended communication on the "relations of 
religious charities," which he concludes in 
the following words. He has his eye, obvi- 
ously, on the State of New York, and the 
New York Baptist Education Society. Many 
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of hif remarks, however, are susceptible of 
a broader applicatioo. 

'* Until Christians become better informed 
as to the relation these several Christian 
objects bear to each other, and the mutual 
aid they give and receive, especially the 
essential aid which the Education Society 
renders to the rest, it will be necessary for 
the Education Society to charge to the piis- 
sionary societies the amount expended in 
fitting their missionaries ; and require that 
the churches or Christian friends become 
responsible for the beneficiaries, or so much 
at least as their board and all but tuition 
fees. How can we live and try to get along 
with such enormous deficiencies every year ? 
Six thousand dollars to be made out by spe- 
cial effi>rt every year ! — This cannot be done. 
And if the pastors and churches will not 
come up to the work, and sustain the Edu- 
cation Society, It must so far abridge its 
efforts as to keep within its means. And 
then let it be known that many are deterred 
from preaching for want of qualifications, 
and others are poorly qualified because the 
churches will not help them. Yes ! let it 
be known and confessed all over the length 
and breadth of our land, twenty-five hun- 
dred churches In our States, destitute of a 
pastor, and this number increasing daily, 
and the churches, and they only, to blame 
for it. Brethren, when will the millennium 
dawn upon us .' Surely, I should say not 
until this evil is corrected. Suppose the 
Education Society should now fail : how 
many more translations and revisions would 
be made ? How much farther could foreign 
missions progress ? Let the men now in the 
field sink, and we should have none to follow 
them and perfect their good work. If the 
Education Society does and must sustain 
and perfect all the rest, why should we not, 
like the intelligent mechanic, apply our 
power at the most efiective place in the 
machine ? " 

In suggesting that the Education Society 
charge to the missionary societies the ex- 
pense of fitting their missionaries, the writer 
speaks, we suppose, of what is equitable 
rather than what is practicable. Our 
thoughts were long since directed to this 
subject The Northern Baptist Education 
Society, having received in 1832 more ap- 
plications for patronage than the society, as 
was feared, were capable of sustaining, and 
a considerable number of the young men 
having either appointments as foreign mis- 
sionaries, or having it in expectation to be- 
come foreign missionaries, we made special 
inquiries upon the subject, whether the 
Foreign Board could consistently appro- 
priate funds for the support of those young 
men who had been accepted as their mis- 
sionaries, but whose studies were yet un- 
finished. The result was, we were informed 
that the Board never appropriated funds for 
the support of their missionaries in their 



preparatory studies. It was admitted that 
such an appropriation might be perfectly 
equitable; still it was believed that cir- 
cumstanced as the Board were, it would be 
injudicious to attempt it. The exclusive 
object of the Board was, we were told, to 
support missions in foreign lands, and that 
many, taking thb to be the exclusive object 
of the Board, were nuw associated for the 
support of foreign missions who were de- 
cidedly opposed to ministerial education.— 
Hence the proposition which we had in- 
formally submitted, could not, it was be- 
lieved, be acceded to. With this explanation 
we were perfectly satisfied, and it led us to 
the following conclusion, that those who 
had seen the importance of foreign missions, 
though they see the importance of nothing 
else, must be allowed to associate, and to 
associate in their own way for the pro- 
motion of that object And that those who 
have taken a more enlarged view of the 
subject of benevolent effiirts for the con- 
version of the world, though they fully 
appreciate the importance of foreign mis- 
sions, must leave the burden of that service 
to others, and devote their special attention 
to the support of ministerial education, &c. 
Many whom we know are acting on this 
principle. Such we know to have been 
the principle on which the late lamented 
Nathaniel R. Cobb acted. He once said to 
us, " I give ten dollars to education where 
I give one to foreign missions ; for I know 
that multitudes are prepared to contribute 
for the support of foreign missions, who will 
not contribute a farthing to the education of 
young men for the ministry ; but should the 
time ever come when I think the interests 
of foreign missions demands my attention 
more than ministerial education, I shall most 
cheerfully contribute for their support No 
subject interests ray feelings so much as that 
of foreign missions, I can never think of it 
without shedding tears.'' 
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This is the true philosophy. Foreign mis- 
sions are needed — Education is needed — 
Home missions are needed — and a variety of 
other instrumentalities, and let it be seen to, 
that none of these great interests sufier. The 
friends of education have abundant reason 
for gratitude for the attention that is now 
bestowed on that subject. Still it is an 
object of benevolence, that labors under 
many embarrassments; there is not, there 
never has been, and there probably never 
will be, any very strong tide of sympathy 
in its favor. Its friends, however, are 
faithful and true, and almost any degree 
of reliance can be placed upon them. 

The views of the Editor of the Christian 
Watchman as expressed above are such, it 
is believed, as all Christians should enter- 
tain on this subject. The practice of the 
Directors of the American Education So- 
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ciety is, to cancel the notes of all bene- 
ficiaries who are employed as foreign mis- 
sionaries, in the following manner: 
" Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 

and directed to inform the Rev. — , 

that having devoted himself to the service 
of Christ, among the heathen, he is released 
from his pecuniary obligations to the Amer- 
ican Education Society, while he continues 
in this holy and self-denying work.' 
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LETTER 

To the Secretary of the American Edacation Soci- 
ety, dated fiankok, Siam, March 8, 1836. 

Rsv. AND DEAR SiR, — I reccived a few 
days since, your letter bearing date July 13, 
1S33, enclosing a certificate releasing me 
from pecuniary obligations to the American 
Education Society, while I remain a mis- 
sionary on heathen ground. This letter was 
thus long detained at Batavia, probably in 
consequence of the death of our lamented 
brethren, Messrs. Lyman and Munson. 

But though nearly three years have since 
elapsed, the kind assurance it contained that 
*' the benedictions of multitudes rest upon 
me, and continual intercessions in the 
churches will be offered in my behalf,'* fill- 
ed my soul with joy and gratitude ; so that 
even in this dark land I could not refrain 
from saying, surely they that are for us are 
more than they who are against us. To 
return the Society my most hearty thanks 
for their pecuniary favors, and my constant 
prayers and efibrts for its prosperity, were 
cold and formal ; but for those Assur- 
ances of Christian love, words would be 
but mockery. Permit me, however, to 
state, that I should not now have been 
on heathen ground, had it not been for 
the assistance of your Society. My con- 
nection with it I have ever esteemed a 
special providence. I had for a number of 
years earnestly desired to preach the gos- 
pel, especially to the perishing heathen ; 
but no way appeared to be opened. 1 en- 
deavored to make it a subject of daily 
prayer, and frequently consulted my friends 
on the subject ; but my way seemed hedged 
up. My desires constantly increased, till at 
length they became almost insupportable. 
In this state of mind I one morning endea- 
vored to commit my cause to God alone, 
and firmly resolved to commence my studies, 
and pursue them till prevented by Provi- 
dence. That morning the Rev. Louis 
Dwight, an agent of the American Educa- 
tion Society, called upon me and offered the 
assifstance of your Society. 

From that time 1 was enabled to pursue 
my studies, though with frequent interrup- 
tions, owing to the almost constant sickness 
and straitened circamstances of my father*! 



family. I had ever indulged the pleasing 
hope, that in some way I shonld be able to 
refund the money received, but when duty 
seemed to call me to go without delay to the 
heathen, I could think of no other way of 
showing my interest for the Society, but to 
use my feeble endeavors to perpetuate my 
obligations. Four young men commenced 
study for the gospel ministry, all of whom, 
I believe, except one, have been assisted by 
your Society. Two of these, I have heard, 
graduated with honor in 1834, and the other 
two were pursuing their collegiate course. 
The Lord grant they may all, and many 
more, be £ithful ministers of the New 
Testament; for truly, "The harvest is great 
and the laborers few." 

Since wi'iting the above, I have apia 
and again thought of erasing it ; but if it 
can be the means of inciting any to increase 
the number of your beneficiaries, I shall 
rejoice. 

The great desideratum has ever been, and 
still is, pious young men for the ministry. 
Why is it that so few pious young men in 
our favored country, are willing to prepare 
themselves for this great and good work ? 
Are they not all bound, by the most sacred 
obligations, to make the best use of their 
powers, and employ them only in the ser- 
vice of Christ ? And in what country have 
they such a price put into their hands to get 
wisdom as in ours f 

If they engage in commerce, trade, or 
agriculture, when they might do more for 
the salvation of the world in some other 
way, will they not be guilty of burying their 
talent in the earth ? 

But these are lawful employments, it may 
be said. They are, to a certain extent. 
But every employment must be unlawful for 
the Christian, in which the utmost extent of 
his powers cannot be engaged for the glory 
of Gud and the salvation of men. I would 
entreat every pious young man, as he valuer 
the souls of men, as he regards the decisions 
of that day to which he is rapidly hastening, 
before he enters into business for life, that 
he would look at the condition of the world, 
and with his Bible open to such passages as 
these, ** Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price, therefore glorify God 
in your body and in your spirit which are 
his ; *' " He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me ; " 
" Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, 
cannot be my disciple ; " " Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature ; " " He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death ; " and on his knees before 
God, let him ask, *' Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do ? " 

That young man, who dares enter into 
business without first asking direction of the 
Lord, may have to answer for the blood of 
souls ! Hundreds of millions, the succes- 
sive harvest of many generations, have 
perished for want of more laborers, and 
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hundreds of millions more are now in the 
same oondidoo. Oh, wili not the lieloved 
youth in our fevored country at least look at 
them, and make one effort for them before 
they sink forever ? There is not a young 
nan in our country who need be ignorant 
of the condition of the world ; there is not 
one that has not an opportunity to exert all 
his powers in the noblest of all works, the 
salvation of the world. And if he fails to 
do this« b he not guilty of wasting his Lord's 
goods ? Every one is not only accountable 
tor the manner in which he employs his 
powers, but also for the improvement of 
them. 

But to be more particular. That young 
man who has chosen a farmer^s life, (per- 
haps without once asking direction of the 
Lord,) who might, by a course of study, so 
improve the powers that God ha;} given him 
«B to be able to do more for the salvation 
of the world as a mioiater of the gospel 
than he otherwise could, cannot be in the 
path of duty. 

Must I then (some may say) leave the 
«mpk>ymentiD which Providence has placed 
me ? Ah ! that is the point. Are you sure 
that Providence and not your inclination 
has placed you in your present circumstan- 
ces ? Must i leave the inheritance of my 
wicestors, and commence a new employ- 
ment ? Yes, if you can thus do more for 
the salvation of the world. Must I leave 
my trade, forsake my aged parents, and 
vpend years in preparing myself to labor in 
•a sickly foreign land, and finally leave all ? 
YeSi if this is the way in which you can do 
most for the salvation of the world. Must 
wery one then become a minister of the 
gospel ? Yes, every one that can in this 
way do the roost for the salvation of the 
world. He must forsake every thing that 
hinders his doing the most for the cause of 
Christ Otherwise, how can he be saM to 
'** forsake all '* for Christ ? Yet many seem 
to imagine that because they can do but 
little in their present sphere, they therefore 
have but little to do. Perhaps many a pious 
young man of fine natural abilities, but who 
is very diffident of them in looking to a high- 
er sphere of usefulness, as for example, to 
the gospel ministry, instinctively shrinks 
iirom the responsibility of such a station, 
because he is now so incapable of being use- 
ful in that station. 

He compares his present attainments in 
knowledge and piety with what a minister 
of the gospel should possess, and imme- 
diately concludes that it is not his duty to 
eng ace in that holy work. But is it quite 
certain that it may not be his duty ? May 
he not make such attainments In knowledge 
and piety, as to be more useful in this 
sphere than any other ? If so. It is plain 
mat he will be guilty if he engages in any 
other occupation. 

But others may say, they have not had a 
call to the ministry. Oh, is not the death 



groan of six hundred millioDs, **haDe of our 
bone and fiesh of our flesh," a call ? 

Are not the wailings of six hundred times 
six hundred millions more, beseeching you 
to ** go to their brethren, lest they also come 
to that place of torment,*' a call that should 
make every heart in Christendom break and 
bleed ! Is not the last command of Him 
who poured out his life's blood for a sinking 
world, a call? Oh, it is to be feared that 
command will break upon the ears of many 
at the judgment, with more tremendous 
power than all the thunders of Sinai. 

Oh, I tremble tor the young men of 
America. What a land of privilege ! what 
facilities for improving in knowledge and 
holiness ! Let every one act in accordance 
with their high privileges, and improve and 
consecrate every power to that cause for 
which alone the world stands. And there 
will be no want of ministers of the gospel ; 
every nation will soon hail the jubilee of the 
earth's redemption. 

Though I fear I have already extended 
my remarks beyond your patience, I cannot 
close without urging the importance of a 
thorough education, especially to those who 
are looking to the missionary work. A mis- 
sionary needs to know every thing usefnl. 
He will be called upon every day to employ 
his knowledge in ways as various as are the 
improvements of a Christian nation, com- 
pared with the people among whom he 
dwells. A new language perhaps is to be 
formed, or an old one regulated ; schools 
established, books made for all classes, new 
religious terms introduced and explained, 
false systems of religion confuted, which 
may have their foundation in false theories 
of the form of the earth or the motion of the 
planets. 

But above all, a missionary needs a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures in 
the original languages — not only of every 
passage, but the exact shade of meaning in 
each word, in Its proper place. He will 
find it very convenient to have all these 
points thoroughly fixed while at the Theo- 
logical Seminary. Otherwise, when in the 
field, he may want for time, and the best 
means. Many may indeed ^ very useful 
without so critical a knowledge of the Bible ; 
but he who is called to translate, must un- 
derstand every word. Let any one attempt 
to translate a few chapters into another lan- 
guage, for example into Latin, and he will 
feel the importance of the above remarks. 

It should never be forgotten, that it is 
impossible fully to understand the Bible 
without the constant teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Every one who explains or trans- 
lates that holy book, should, if I may so 
speak, be familiar with his teaching, that 
so he may know ** what is the mind of the 
Spirit." 

There is an opinion among candidates for 
the ministry, which, in determfning their 
field of labor, has oonaiderable innoenoe. 
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It i0, that men of popular talents should re- 
main at home. The reverse of this appears 
to have been the case in the age of the 
Apostles. In an enlightened community, 
sterling worth is appreciated wherever seen, 
though the person who possesses it should 
exhibit nothing extraordinary iu his person- 
al appearance or address. But the case is 
quite different in an ignorant community. 
A sermon, however excellent, if delivered 
as many are in a Christian land, would 
hardly be listened to by a heathen people ; 
while one of far less intrinsic merit, de- 
liirered ^ith feeling and energy, might 
arouse and fix the attention of every hearer. 

These qualifications, it may be said, are 
of minor importance. They are so, com- 
pared with the gifts of the Spirit. Yet, it is 
to be feared, they have so much importance 
as to keep many from the missionary field, 
who might do more for the salvation of the 
world abroad. One with sterling worth and 
popular talents will be useful any where, 
and certainly no less in a heathen, than in 
a Christian land. In short, every gift of 
nature or grace should be cultivated and 
employed for the highest good of mankind. 

Permit me to state one fact in relation to 
these people. It is this. Almost every 
individual in the nation, from the king to the 
slave, is a member of their Education So- 
ciety. The number of their beneficiaries is 
estimated at one hundred thousand, who are 
daily supported by voluntary contributions. 
Their food is given them ready cooked ; and 
their clothing, which is generally more ex- 
pensive than that of any other class, is ready 
made. They reside in temples, which for 
the most part are more costly than any of 
our churches. And yet the people cheer- 
fully do this, and much more, to support a 
soul-destroying system of religion, and an 
indolent and worse than useless priesthood. 
Oh, when will these deluded pagans enjoy 
the light and liberty of the gospel ! Oh, 
when will Christians come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, with any 
thing of the zeal which the principles of 
their religion should inspire ? We earnestly 
call for more laborers in this interesting 
field. Who will come and fill the four hun- 
dred temples of this city with the praises of 
bur God ? 

With my constant wishes and prayers for 
the prosperity of the Society, to which I 
shall ever feel deeply indebted, I subscribe 
myself your much obliged fellow-laborer in 
the gospel, 

Charles Robinsox. 



PRESSING WANTS OF THE CHURCH. 

Extract from a Paitoral Address of th« General Sy. 
nod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, to the ministers and churches in 
their eonaection. 

We want moreMnUten, The 800 con- 
gregations and the 70,000 members are 



wearing out many of the 220 ** laborers." 
We might mention some of our former num- 
ber who have entered prematurely the 
grave, some in youth, some in middle life ; 
and we could point you to some in our midst 
who bear evident marks of a wasting consti- 
tution, and of a dissolution not far off. Who 
among the thousands of our Lutheran youth, 
impressed by these solemn facts, will come 
boldly out and up to the work of the Lord P 

We want that all our synods would, in due 
form and as soon as possible, connect aux- 
iliaries with '* the Parent Education Socie- 
ty,*' and put forth all etforts to raise a fund. 
For of what avail will be such a society 
without a good, heavy, and permanent fund. 
Without this, expectation will soon be cut 
down, confidence in the society lost, and the 
whole concern wither away. Let, there- 
fore, we would suggest, whatever else may 
be done, a special effort be made — it is more 
necessary than a subscription for a church 
^et every Lutheran in the United States 
worth $600, pay, during the two years en- 
suing, half a dollar each year, to be appro- 
priated to missionary or education purposes, 
after the plan each synod may think best to 
adopt : said money to be collected in the 
week time by the officers of each church. 
Under $500, let them pay in proportion as 
they can afford, down to "two mites;" 
above the $600, some may possibly feel to 
pay — or more dollars. Dear brethren, the 
Master calls us all to make one great effort. 

We want the blessing of which M alachi 
(iii. 10.) speaks, to be poured out upon all 
our churches. So that during the two fol- 
lowing years all our people will have grown 
more pious and godly, and our members 
have increased 10,000; so that our 800 con- 
gregations will have become 60 stronger; 
so that our ministers will have induced one 
hundred young men to step forward as can- 
didates for the ministry. what might not, 
by the blessing of God, be accomplished in 
two years by 220 pious and active ministers, 
and 60 or 70,000 pious and active members. 
The blessing, beloved brethren, can be ob- 
tained, for God has promised it. Only bring 
all the tythes into the store-house, and prove 
me herewith, saith the Lord, if I will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a bles.4ing that there shall not be room 
enough to contain it. 



SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 

At a late meeting of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the following resolu- 
tions were passed. We would particularly 
call the attention of the church and parents 
to them; and beg that they will ponder, and 
pray over them, and then act accordingly. 

"Resolved, That it be earnestly and 
solemnly enjoined upon all our churches, 
and especially upon the ministry and elder- 
ship, to give this subject a place in their 
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thoughts and eflbrts, and to seek out pious, 
humble, and prudent young men, and lead 
them forward to the ministry. 

" Resolved^ That Christian parents ought 
to consider it an honor to themselves and 
their sons, conferred upon them by the 
Great Head of the church, when the in- 
clination of their children is turned by the 
Spirit and providence of God towards the 
holy ministry : and if the notions of their 
children seem pure, and their characters 
for talent and piety suitable, they ought 
by all means to encourage them to proceed, 
lest they be found fighting against Grod." 



THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 

Messrs, Editors — I feel deeply interested 
in the proposal made at the la.xt Congrega- 
tional Convention, for having some provision 
made for theological education in Vermont. 
We want ministers. We must have them, 
in some way. And my prayer shall be that 
" the Lord of the harvest," and of these 
churches, will indicate, by his providences, 
and by his Spirit in good men's hearts, the 
way in which this can be best accomplished. 
I feel some solicitude whether we have 
such indications, as yet; and that we are 
in danger of fixing uppn a plan which will 
not secure the object we are seeking. 

Some minds — I apprehend many — have 
strong predilections for the plan of pre- 
paring young men for the ministry by a 
** short course " of study, both literary and 
professional. Allow me to propose a few 
questions respecting that plan ; and to invite 
to the careful consideration and candid dis- 
cussion of them. While there have un- 
doubtedly been men eminently useful 
whose advantages were limited, and who 
are honorable exceptions to the questions 
here proposed ; still, generally speaking; 

1. Are preachers, on a short course of 
preparation, the kind of preachers which 
are in demand in our destitute churches ? 

2. Do our feeblest churches feel that 
such are the men they need; and will they 
be prepared, willingly and confidingly, to 
accept such, as pastors and preachers ? 
Where is the church which is willing to 
have a self-made minister? 

3. Will preachera thus educated be pre- 
pared to labor to advantage for a long course 
of years; to sustain themselves and to grow 
in their ability to "fulfil the ministry of the 
Lord Jesus.'" 

4. Will preachers thus educated be quali- 
fied to cope with the enemies of the truth, — 
the various sorts of unbelievers, with whom 
they are likely to come in contact? 

6. Will such preachers command the re- 
spect, and take the rank, among men of 
other denominations, which will place them 
on ground of equal advantage with them ? 

6, Will such ministers be more likely 



to stay and settle in Vermont than to go 
elsewhere? We have not kept our regu- 
larly educated men in the State at all easily; 
shall we keep the kind it is proposed to ed- 
ucate, any more easily ? 

7. Are we quite sure, that after an outset 
on this plan, we shall not either have to 
abandon the enterprise, or make an eflbrt 
at an expense beyond our means, to raise 
our institution to the same rank and give 
it the same advantage with other theological 
institutions, in order to keep it in existence, 
and not Ime our labor ? 

8. Does our lack of young preachers 
realty come of this, that we do not educate 
them on our own soil ? May there not be 
other causes to which we should look ? If 
we could transplant Andover institution 
directly into the centre of Vermont, is it 
certain that we should keep any more men 
within this State, than we now succeed in 
drawing from Andover into the State ? 

9. Will it do.^n these days of the rising 
of the standard of education in other pro- 
fessions, — to talk of letting down the stan- 
dard of ministerial qualifications, in any 
part of this country of ours ? 

10. On the principle that the sickest 
patient needs the best doctor, do not the 
feeblest churches really need the strongest 
ministers ? 

11. Will it not, in the end, be wisest to 
**make haste slowly" as said the sagacious 
Dr. Porter, on a certain occasion ? to aim at 
the object of giving our destitute churches 
thoroughly qualified ministers, though it 
take some longer ? and thus, though build- 
ing up our wastes slowly, to yet build them 
the more firmly? — Vermont Ckronide. 



MARSHALL COLLEGE. 

It is with pleasure the undersigned an- 
nounces to the public, that Marshall Col- 
lege, chartered by the legislature of this 
State, during its session, March 31, 1S36, 
and located at Mercersburg, Franklin coun- 
ty. Pa., is now in successful operation, hav- 
ing opened its first session, on Wednesday, 
the 9th of November. The operations of 
this institution, commence under very flat- 
tering prospects. The number of students 
is much larger than its most sanguine 
friends could have anticipated. And the 
trustees feel themselves happy in having 
secured the services of gentlemen, as pro- 
fessors, combining a high degree both of 
talent and attainment. Eatire confidence 
may, therefore, be reposed in the compe- 
tency of the instructors, who have been 
appointed to their respective departments 
in the institution. And it is the design of 
the trustees to increase the number of pro- 
fessors, as the wants of the institution may 
require, and as soon as the neces^iary ar- 
rangements can be made. The gentlemen 
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who compose the faculty of the college at 
present, are : 

Rev. F. A. Rauch, D. P., President and 
Professor of the Hebrew, Greek, (only 
in higher autliors,) and German Langua- 
ges, and Literature, and the Evidences of 
Christianity. 
S. W. Budd, Jr., M. A., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Pliilosophy. 
Rev. J. F. Berg, M. A., Professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages, and Belles 
Lettres. 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy will be 
taught by one of the faculty, until a pro- 
fessor for this department can be obtained. 

One of the faculty will also teach the 
French language. 

Rev. William A. Good has been chosen 
by the faculty as Rector of the Preparatory 
School, connected with the college, and 
under the immediate inspection and assist- 
ance of the faculty, and in which every 
branch of Science and Literature is taught 
necessary for the admission of students into 
the college, or for those pursuits and occu- 
pations for which their parents or guardians 
may design them. 

The annual commencement will take place 
on the last Wednesday of September, in 
each succeedhig year. 

The winter session will open on the second 
Wednesdav of November, and will close on 
the last Wednesday of the ensuing April. 

The summer session begins on the last 
Wednesday in May, and will end on the 
last Wednesday in September. 

A boarding-house has been opened by the 
Rector of the Preparatory School, the Rev. 
Mr. Good, who is prepared to accommodate 
about sixteen boarders. 

Parents and guardians may feel confident 
that a vigilant attention will be bestowed 
to the morals, habits and manners of the 
students while connected with the college. 
The location of Marshall college is pe- 
culiarly favorable for «uch an institution. 
The to\vn of Mercersburg is in general 
remarkably healthy. — It stands in the great 
Cumberland valley, and is surrounded by 
a fertile and well cultivated country, with 
a range of lofty mountains at some miles 
distance on either side, mountain and vale 
presenting a scenery at once striking and 
beautiful. 

Under the impression that the trustees 
of this infant institution can, in good faith, 
invite public attention to it as a seat of 
sound and thorough literature, Marshall 
college is most cordially recommended to 
the American community, and especially 
to the German part of that community for 
whose benefit it is especially founded, as 
justly meriting, in the opinion of its founders, 
public confidence, and a cordial general 
patronage. 

All editors, favorable to the great cause 
of education, by giving this notice one or 



two insertions in their respective papers, 
will be entitled to the sincere thanks of 
the friends and patrons of our rising in- 
stitution. 

Henry L. Rice, 
Pre8*t of the B'd of Tnutees, 



OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY, GA. 

We understand that the trustees of this 
incipient institution, at their late meeting 
in this place, finally determined to locate 
it at Midway, and elected its officers. The 
Rev. Carlile P. Beman, so long and so 
advantageously known, throughout Georgia, 
at least, as a most competent, accomplished, 
and efficient instructor of young men, has 
been elected President. As Vice Presi- 
dent, connecting with it the professorship 
of mental philosophy and belles lettres, 
the admirable selection has been made of 
Eugenius A. Nisbet, Esq. of Morgan, of 
whose qualifications to grace the chair, it 
would be waste of time to speak. The 
Rev. Mr. Howard, of this place, has been 
appointed chaplain, and professor of moral 
philosophy and the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; a better or more satisfactory ap- 
pointment could not have been made. The 
professorship of ancient languages is to be 
filled by the Rev. Mr. Tatlmadpre, formerly 
of Augusta, who is represented to be highly 
qualified for the situation; and the chair 
of mathematics is to be filled by N. Macon 
Crawford, Esq., of Oglethorpe county, whose 
general talent, but particularly for the de- 
partment of mathematics, is inferior to no 
man of his age, probably in the southern 
States. 

The trustees, we are pleased to learn, 
have struck upon the proper, and only 
efficient plan for the advancement of the 
cause of education, by placing, in some 
degree, a proper estimate upon the labors 
of its professors. The salary of the president 
is fixed at $2,500, that of the professors at 
$2,000 — and even this we conceive to be 
too small. We have never been able to 
perceive the reason why the man who 
sells that which is absolutely essential to 
the happiness and usefulness of human life, 
should receive less for his wares, than he 
who sells the necessaries for the table or 
the back. Of one thing we are very sure, 
in relation to all of them, that so long as 
we lower the price of necessaries, 'either 
for the back, the mind, or the stomach, just 
■o long we may be sure of obtaining but 
very inferior articles for either. — MiUedgt' 
ville Recorder* 



DAVIDSON COLLEGE. 

This is a new institution, founded by the 

Presbyteries of Concord and Morgantown, 

in North Carolina, and Bethel, in South 

I Carolina. From the Southern Christian 
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Herald we learn that it is located in the 
upper part of Mecklenberg county, North 
Caroliaa, and within the bounds of the 
Concord presbytery. Subscriptions aud do- 
nations, amounting to near 940,000, have 
been secured. Manual labor is to be con- 
nected with the institution, and a valuable 
farm has been procured. The Rev. R. H. 
Morrison, of Mecklenberg, N. C. hasi been 
elected President and Professor of Moral 
and Mental Philosophy, and the evidences 
of Christianity. The Rev. R. J. Sparrow, 
of Salisbury, has been elected Professor of 
Languages, and Mr. Mortimer Johnson, a 
graduate of Jefferson college, in Penn- 
sylvania, Tutor. Abel Graham, Esq. of 
Rowan county, N. C, has been elected 
Steward and Superintendent of the farm. 
The expenses of board and tuition will 
probably not exceed $100 per annum; 
and this sum will be reduced by the labor 
of the students from 9 to 15 dollars, or more, 
according to its estimated value. The in- 
stitution will contain three departments — 1. 
For preparing teachers of connnon schools. 
2. A preparatory school. S. The college 
proper. The students in the senior class 
in college will be, first term, Juvenal, 
Homer's Iliad, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, 
Paley's Moral Philosophy. Second term. 
Astronomy, Hedge's Logic, Blair's Rhe- 
toric, Sullivan's Political Class-book. From 
these, its proposed range of studies may 
be conjectured. Buildings are in a state 
of forwardness, and the exercises of the 
institution are expected to commence March 
1, 1837. — Charleston Observer. 



PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

LOCATED IH GETTTSBDRO, ADAMS CO., PXHH. 

Faculty of the College, 

Rev. C. P. Krauth, president, and profes- 
sor of intellectual and moral science, rhe- 
toric and Hebrew. 

Rev. H. L. Bauhger, A. M.. professor of 
the Greek language and literature. 

Rev. M. Jacobs, A. M., professor of math- 
ematics, chemistry and mechanical philos- 
ophy. 

Rev. Wm. M. Reynolds, A. M., professor 
of the Latin language and literature, and 
principal of the preparatory department. 

, professor of German language 

and literature. 

Mr. F. K. Heisley, A. B., teacher in the 
preparatory department. 

Mr. Herman Haupt, (graduate of West 
Point,) instructor in civil engineering and 
architecture. 

On the Lord's day the students are re- 
quired to attend worship with the profes- 
sors, unless otherwise directed by parents 
or guardians, and likewise a biblical recita- 
tion conducted by the president 



Connected with the institation are two 
literary societies, which, besides the regular 
duties of the college of a similar character, 
furnish abundant opportunities to the stu- 
dents for their improvement in composition 
and declamation. Each society possesses a 
respectable library. 

The college library, to which the students 
have access, is well selected, and numbers 
nearly 1,000 volumes. ^ 

A respectable and increasing cabinet of 
minerals is in possession of the college, af- 
fording facilities to such as wish to direct 
their attention to that subject. It is de- 
signed to connect with it collections in 
natural history and antiquities. 

The new college edilice will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy before the 
close of next session. It is a chaste speci- 
men of the Grecian Doric order of archi- 
tecture, consisiting of a centre building and 
two wing^, with end projections, front and 
rear. Whole length, 150 feet. The build- 
ing is four stories high, with blocking course 
two and a half feet high resting upon a 
heavy cornice around the entire building. 
On the centre is placed an octagonal cupola 
eighteen and a half feet in diameter and 
twenty-four feet high, with an observatory 
on its top. The entire front of the centre 
building (forty-six feet> is occupied by a 
portico, consisting of four fluted columns 
four feet in diameter at their bases, and 
twenty-two and a half feet high, resting on 
abutments brought up to a level with the 
floor of the second story. On these col- 
umns rest an appropriate entablatuiv, to- 
gether with the root, cornice and blocking 
course of the front of the centre building. 
The portico projects fourteen feet from the 
centre building, and is made accessible' on 
the outside by a flisht of steps equal in 
width to its whole front. HThe edifice is 
composed of brick, and the whole exterior 
will be painted white. The building, be- 
sides a hall of eleven feet width from front 
to rear in centre building on the second 
floor, and passages on every floor the entire 
length of the building, will contain seventy- 
five apartments or rooms, fifty-four of which 
are designed for the use of students — the 
remainder are a college hall, (forty-two by 
twenty-two feet,) library and lyceum of the 
same size, two rooms for the literary socie- 
ties each forty-three feet by nineteen in the 
fourth story, four recitation rooms, refectory 
forty-one by twenty -one and a half feet ; 
together with the necessary apartments for 
the steward and family. 

Pennsylvania college had its origin in the 
wants of the Ge1*man portion of the com- 
munity. In June, 1827, a classical school 
was established, under the direction of Rev. 
D. Jacobs, A. M., and in April, 1829, a sci- 
entific department was connected with it 
under the care of his brother, the present 
professor of mathematics, &c. 

In the summer of 1829, the plan of the 
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^ Instittttion and its faeilities having been en- 
larged, its name was changed to that of 
** The Gettysburg Gymnafliuin.'* In con- 
sequence of the death of Rev. D. Jacobs, 
In November, 1830, its classical department 
was vacant, except by temporary supplies, 
until April, 1831, when Rev. H. L. Bau- 
gher, A. M., was appointed to take charge 
of that department. 

Thb number of students having consid- 
erably increased, and the necessity of en- 
larging the institution yet farther, and plac- 
ing it upon a permanent basis, having be- 
come apparent, application was made to the 
legislature of this State for a charter, which 
was obtained in April, 1832. Accordingly 
the institution was organized under the title 
of «* Pennsylvania College " in July, 18.32, 
and went into operation as such in the fol- 
lowing October. 

The trustees immediately appointed pro- 
fessors in the departments of the Greek 
language, the mathematics, and the physi- 
cal sciences, and made arrangements with 
Dr. S. S. Schmucker and Dr. E. L. Haze- 
lius, by which they temporarily assisted in 
discharging the duties of the vacant pro- 
fessorships. In October, 1834, Rev. C. P. 
Krauth was inducted into his office as pres- 
ident of the college. Subsequent arrange- 
ments have been made, by which all the 
professorships are filled, except that of Ger- 
man, in which, however, one of the pro- 
fessors for the present will give the requi- 
site instruction. — Lutheran Observer. 



REPORTS OF AGENTS. 



Report of Rev. Samitel H. Riddel, 

To the Se«ret«ry of the American Education Hadety. 

The time has been so short, ^ince my en- 
gagement with the Education Society com- 
menced, that I shall hardly beable,asyet, to 
report any progress in my work. On the Sab- 
bath, February 19, I took leave of the peo- 
ple of my late beloved charge, to enter into 
the service of the Society, as an Agent. 
This to me was a season of solemn and af- 
fecting interest. I trust it is no proof of 
peculiar weakness to say, that an intercourse 
of ten years, from the period of my entering 
the ministry, with a people of great kind- 
ness and Christian excellence, during an 
important, and, apparently a very favorable 
crisis in their affairs as a religious commu- 
nity, could not be finally broken off without 
a severe trial. Such a change, too, in my 
relations to the church of Christ, and in the 
method of my labors to advance its interests, 
as that which 1 have now been called upon 
to make, was regarded only in the most se- 
rious lisht, from the first moment the ques- 
tion of duty was pressed upon my considera- 
tion. You, sir, will bear me witness, that 
it has not been from the love of change ; 
nor from any distaste for the interesting and 
important duties of the settled ministry ; nor 
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from any willingness to encourage the un- 
happy tendency of the times to instability 
in the pastoral relation ; but only from an 
imperative, and, I believe, an enlightened 
conviction of duty, that I was induced to 
relinquish a happy connection with my 
people, and to forego many of the comforts 
and privileges of a pleasant home, for the 
arduous and self-denying service, in which 
I am now to be engaged. And while, in 
effecting the contemplated separation from 
friends and from scenes so much endeared, 
my feelings have been painfully exercised ; 
yet my judgment, in respect to the course 
of duty, has not wavered. The more I re- 
flect upon the peculiar character of the 
great enterprise in which the American 
Education Society is engaged, and the more 
I become acquainted with the various de- 
tails of the labor which is requisite in the 
successful management of its concerns, the 
more deeply am I convinced of the necessi- 
ty of some ministers of the gospel being ex- 
clusively devoted to this work ; and the 
more at the same time, do I shrink from it 
myself, as a work demanding in every one 
so devoted, high qualifications of mental 
and moral attainment, together with the best 
resources of mature age and experience. 
Impelled however, by a sense of duty, in 
obedience to what appeared to be a decisive 
call of Providence, I have ventured to go 
forward and enter upon this new and re- 
sponsible field of labor, casting myself upon 
the strength of Him, who, we cannot doubt, 
holds the interests of this cause most pre- 
cious ; and upon the kinduessof its numerous 
friends, in these churches, in connection 
with whom I shall be called to discharge 
the duties of my comniission. 

Since the Rev. Mr. Nash left this State 
to labor in Massachusetts, the experiment 
has been tried, as far as it was admissible to 
permit it to be, of doing without an agent in 
Connecticut for the education cause. I 
presume it is now perfectly evident to all 
here, who have known and reflected upon 
the result of this experiment, and who would 
be unwilling to see that cause utterly de- 
cline, that such an agency is indispensable 
to its prosperity. The receipts into the 
treasury of this branch, for the last year, 
have been exceedingly deficient, and very 
disproportionate to the sums contributed to 
other benevolent societies, which have had, 
or which have not had their agents in the 
field. The quarter of the Society's year 
ending in January, which demanded an ap- 
propriation, by the directors of this branch, 
of nearly nineteen hundred dollars^ brought 
only one hundred and ttixiy dollars into the 
treasury to meet that demand. For the 
balance we were obliged of course to draw 
on the treasury of the Parent Society. How 
long the Parent Society, with a debt already 
of eight thousand dollars, could continue to 
answer such draflls, I need not say. 

This was one, among many consideration!, 
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which rendered it perfectly clear to my own 
mind, standing as I did by previous appoint- 
ment, in the relation of secretary to this 
branch, that an agency for this cause, or 
else a ruinous failure of its resources, even 
in Connecticut, would be perceived by all 
its friends here to be an inevitable alterna- 
tive. I trust I shall have the advantage of 
a similar conviction, on the part of my Chris- 
tian brethren and friends throughout the 
State, in my exertions for the promotion 
of this important enterprise, especially in 
the present exigency of its funds. My re- 
ception has been most cordial and encour- 
aging to the object, so far as I have gone. 
Pecuniary results will be learned in part by 
a reference to the treasurer's returns. 

I am happy to assure you that the impres- 
sion of your visit to my people, notwith- 
standing the unwelcome nature of your 
errand among them, has on the whole been 
exceedingly good. I feel warranted in say- 
ing that the education cause has risen 
greatly in their esteem, in consequence of 
your interesting communications on the sub- 
ject : and if, as they are disposed to view 
the matter, they have been called to make 
a sacrifice in giving up their minister, this 
seems rather to have set the seal upon their 
devotion to the great object of the Society. 

The Christian disinterestedness, and mag- 
nanimity shown by that people in relation 
to this whole subject, inspires the confi- 
dence that they will scarcely be permitted 
to experience any of the evils, so commonly 
dreaded from a temporary interruption of 
the pastoral relation. May the Lord Jesus 
Christ soon give a faithful minister, not only 
to that, but also to every destitute church 
in our country. 

Hartford, March 30, 1837. 



Report of Rev. John K. Young. 

To Uw Be cwtoi y of tbe Ameikan Edueatioo Sodetjr. 

Rby. AifD DSAR SiR.^After some un- 
expected delay, I am able to transmit to 
you a report of my agency in behalf of the 
American Education Society. At two dif- 
ferent times, I have been engaged in your 
service about fourteen weeks. The first 

Jeriod embraced four weeks in June and 
uly ; and the second commenced Sept. 25th, 
and terminated on the 5th of December last. 
According to our mutual understanding, I 
first visited Merrimac county. I have pre- 
sented the claims of the American Educa- 
tion Society to all the churches in this field, 
excepting Concord West, London village, 
Boscawen West, and Henniker. The two 
former of these churches, were reserved 
with a view to visit them by exchange with 
their pastors; and the two latter made an 
eflbrt to raise funds for the American Edu- 
cation Society, during a suspension of the 
agency, which was occasioned by the ill 
health of my family and circumstances of 
my people. 



Leaving Merrimac county, 1 proceeded 
to Exeter first and second churches, New- 
market, Deerfield, Northwood, Great Falls, 
Gilmanton iron works, and Sanbornton. Of 
these twenty-four churches, seven are aided 
by the New Hampshire Missionary Society ; 
four or five not thus aided, sustain the institu- 
tions of the gospel with difficulty ; in three, 
it was obviously inexpedient to make any 
immediate exertion to raise funds ; and of two 
others, both large and wealthy churches, 
one had already raised fifty dollars, for the 
current year, and the other from peculiar cir- 
cumstances made but a feeble effort, which 
will be renewed in the month of February. 
It is also well known that the present is a 
year of scarcity and pecuniary distress. 
Another serious embarrassment to this agen- 
cy was, the intermission of labor which has 
already been noticed. None of these disad- 
vantages, however, have been urged as a 
pretext for withholding. That which seem- 
ed to be their fair proportion almost all were 
ready to bestow. Subscriptions and collec- 
tions have been taken to the amount of 
$748 67, of which |^633 67 is payable the 
present, and $115 in the two following 
years. Of that subscril)ed for the present 
year, $341 98 have been paid. Some 
churches have been liberal to a degree that 
renders their example worthy of universal 
imitation. One feeble church, consisting of 
between fifty and sixty members, subscribed 
at a third meeting, $72, besides $10 which 
had just been raised by a circle of ladies. 
Another, of about one hundred members, 
which was visited under circumstances pe- 
culiarly disadvantageous, subscribed $57, 
payable the present month. Yet this church 
has very recently been delivered from an 
oppressive debt. Other churches have 
manifested a liberality in no respect inferior. 

Besides endeavoring to raise funds for the 
present year, it has been my aim to impress 
upon the minds of all, the desirableness and 
necessity of an annual collection or subscrip- 
tion for the American Education Society, 
even should they not be visited by an agent. 
I have also sought out devoted and talented 
young men, and conversed with them upon 
the subject of consecrating themselves to 
God, in the ministry of the go««pel. 1 have 
urged on parents the duty of devoting their 
sons, in the spirit of her who said, "There- 
fore also, I have lent him to the Lord. As 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord." And I have always solicited the 
continual and fervent prayers of Christians 
for the officers and beneficiaries of this great 
Institution. With what success these duties 
have been enforced, I may not say, for the 
result, if any shall follow, will be better as- 
certained from the events that are yet 
future, than any account which can now be 
given. 

In reference to my reception by the min- 
isters and churches of New Hampshire, it is 
but just to say that it has been uniformir 
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kind. Personally, I have been received 
with all that hospitality which is character- 
istic of the ministry of this State, and of our 
whole Innd ; but as a representative of the 
American Education Society, I have expe- 
rienced a cordiality of reception, and wit* 
nessed a regard for this Institution which is 
truly encouraging to the heart of an agent. 
In this respect a favorable change has taken 
place in tlie Christian community within a 
few years. This Society is now considered 
as fundamental in position and character, as 
essential to the welfare of all, and as not 
yielding in importance to any of her sister 
institutions. In the view of Christians and 
Christian ministers generally, her interests 
and her prosperity are blended and identified 
with those of the church. 

Among the causes of this improvement it 
seems proper to mention the character of 
the ministera of the gospel in (his State, who 
were once beneficiaries of this Society. 
About one-third of those whose churches I 
have visited were of this class ; and I am 
acquainted with others in this vicinity. They 
are known as industrious, intelligent, self- 
denying, devoted, faithful, and successful 
ministers of Christ. One of them, some 
fourteen years since, entered a field of labor 
which was proverbial for its immorality 
Through his instrumentality a church was 
organized, to which, at the time of his dis- 
mission, in October, 1836, one hundred and 
thirty members had been admitted. Another 
who was a beneficiary of one of your branch 
societies, has been the pastor of a church 
ten or twelve years, and has received into 
it as members, about three hundred. Ano- 
ther within five years, has seen his church 
increased, I believe, threefold. Another 
still, four years ago, took the charge of a 
church which had been destitute for a num- 
ber of years. His labors have been blessed 
with two revivals of religion, and an acces- 
sion of eighty members to his church. This 
man, immediately affcr an address from your 
agent, arose and stated to his people, that 
had it not been for the aid of the American 
Education Society, he should not then have 
been a minister of the gospel. More than 
this I mi)(ht sny of the character and use- 
fulness of those who have been your bene- 
ficiaries; but it is not necessary, either on 
their accountoron that of your Society; for 
of both it is well known that they are blessed 
of God, and increasing in favor with men. 

Meredith Bridge, Jan. 23, 1937. 



Report of Rev. Joseph Emerson. 

To the Saeretary of the American Edttcatlon Society. 

Rev. and dear Sir — Since my last 
quarterly report, I have been laboring in 
the counties of Orange, Washington, and 
Caledonia. I have been at no place on the 
Sabbath, where I have not been able to ob- 
tain a subscription. Though in Caledonia 
county, the regular time to consider this 



object Is September and October, and though 
all the principal churches did at that time 
contribute to aid the funds of your Society, 
yet every such church has made an extra 
efibrt now. About the time of entering this 
county, my attention was drawn by your 
lettei', to a statement of the embarrassed 
condition of the Society in regard to funds. 
The first place I visited in this county was 
Peacham. They had done what they ex- 
pected to do for the cause this year. I 
stated the case to them as it is; that in May 
last, the Society was $4,000 in debt, that 
an unusual draft had since been made upon 
the funds of the Society, by an increased 
number of beneficiaries; that the debt oi 
$4,000, between May and January, had 
increased $5,000 more, making $9,000; 
which also must be expected to increase at 
the same rate in future, unless the church 
were ready to come up to the help of the 
Lord, in this, as well as in the other depart- 
ments of benevolence. 

They saw that more must be done for this 
Society, or the Society would be compelled 
either to forfeit her pledge to the church, of 
aiding all applicants of suitable qualifica- 
tions, or soon become involved in a debt 
beyond all hope of payment. To suffer the 
last to take place, would be dishonest. To 
say to the indigent sons of the church, who 
are ready to give their lives and all they can 
become, to the work of the ministry, <• w© 
cannot lend you $76 a year during your 
course of preparation for this holy work," 
they felt would certainly be a dereliction of 
Christian duty. While there are within our 
own borders, about 4,000 more churches 
than ministers, of a/2 evangelical denomina- 
tions — while we have 6,000,000 of cown/ry- 
men who do not hear the gospel for want of 
ministers — while for want of missionaries 
600,000,000 in foreign lands were groping 
their way to the grave in pagan or Moham- 
medan darkness, they felt that the least 
spark of the good Safnaritan's spirit would 
prompt them to say God speed to all, who 
were desiring to proclaim to these dying 
millions the word of life. They felt that 
they had not done for this cause what they 
ought to do foV it — that they had not given 
it a proper place in their benevolent feelings 
— that they had not done what they were 
now willing to do for it. They made an 
extra effort, and raised between $50 and 
$60. 

The people of Danville were precisely in 
the same circumstances and took the same 
course. The people of St. Johnsbury and 
Hardwick, had also done all they expected 
to do for the year, but in each of these 
places an extra effort has been made. St. 
Johnsbury gave $64 06, Danville gave 
$62 08, and Hardwick $66 60.* 

It is not believed that this extra effort in 



* What ia reported abo?« tfali, wai eolleeUd at « 
former time. 
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tli€fle churcbM will be the meaiif of leaaeo- 
log their next annoal cootributions, but that 
it will be the meaosof* stirring up their pure 
minds by way ol remembrance,*' to tiring 
the American Education Society in their 
coDtributtons upon a level with the other 
benevolent societies. 

The people of Vermont feel that justice to 
their own destitute churches, calls loudly 
upon them to do all they can to increase the 
number of ministers; for there are many 
destitute churches who feel themselves able 
to support the gospel, and the Domestic 
Missionary Society is ready to help many 
more to do the same ; but the men are 
wanting ; there are not ministers to be had. 

And the whole American church ought 
to feel that the prosperity of Zion is deeply 
concerned in keeping alive these feeble 
churches. Theite little mountain churches 
are to the armies of King Emanuel, what 
the mountain Cantons of Switzeritind are to 
the standing arinios of Europe, fertile nurse- 
ries of hardy and faithful soldiers. 

Past experience too plainly tells us, that 
the church is not to look so much for her 
ministers, to the churches of the crowded 
city and the bustling village, as to those 
which are gathered from the quiet hamlets 
•nd the secluded fHrm-liouses of the land. 

Since my last report I have adopted in 
aome respecUi, a new method of making col- 
lections. To places where I am to preach 
on the Sabbath, 1 go some time before the 
Sabbath, and visit as many as I conveniently 
can, of the people, at their houses, and after 
•s free and full discussion of the subject as 
they desire, endeavor to obtain their sub- 
•cription. This gives opportunity of answer- 
ing in4|uiries and removing groundless pre- 
judices. I then tell them there wiil be a 
subscription taken on the Sabbath, for the 
•eeommodation of those whom I am unable 
to visit, and request them at that time, to 
uubscribe the sum they pay me and write 
paid. By this course I secure the advan- 
tage of personal interviews, and at the same 
time retain their influence in the general 
collection. I think this advantage also re- 
sults from going round among the people 
before the Sabbath, that it better prepares 
me lo preach and them to hear. 

There Is another plan which I have adopt- 
ed and shall pursue, in those churches where 
1 canuot be on the Sabbath, when it is ex- 
pedient. I go during the week, make my 
urraogement with the minister, visit some 
of the people, talk over the subject, get 
their fubscriptioos, tell them their minister 
will present the subject on the next Sabbath, 
end take a general subscription, when they 
we requested to put down the sum they 
have paid me and write paid. 

A great panic has been excited throughout 
the country, about the scarcity of food, and 
the stiAering that must ensue. I have been 
through the region where perhaps it was 
reported abrosid there would be mast sulfer- 



ing. '< A famfaie of bread or a thirst for 
water" I have not seen ; but '' a famine of 
hearing the words of the Lord,*' is dreadful- 
ly prevalent. If 1 am rightly Informed, in 
one of the largest, and in soil, one of the 
richest counties of this State, there is but 
one settled pastor and very few stated sup- 
plies. Are there such destitutkMis withio 
the limits of reHgiouB New England, and 
shall any fit candidates for the ministry be 
deterred from that good work for want of 
that aid which the American Education So- 
ciety affords to her beneficiaries? With 
such a state of things within our own bor- 
ders, can the churches of New England with- 
hold either their money or their aoos and 
hold up lo the sight of God, hands ••dear 
fiom the blood of all men?" When they 
shall stand at the judgment bar of Christ, to 
auitwer for the manner in which they have 
fulfilled his commands, how will they answer 
for their obedience to that great command 
of his, ** Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature ?" Can they 
say we did what we e&mid? 

ffardwiek, Vt., March 25, 1837. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Mtding ofUu Direetors, 

Thc Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 

Directors, was held on Wednesday, April 
12, 1837. Appropriations were made to 
beneficiaries in various institutions, as fol- 
lows : — 

^VnMl^ 09ll« aVM^ 0ra« TvVBC* JBR ail^^ 

]9Theol. Sem. 159 10 169 $3,488 
86 Colleges, 414 20 434 9,070 

63 Academies, 180 34 214 8,537 



118 InsUtutfons, 753 64 817 $16,095 

Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries by the Pres- 
byterian and Western Education Societies 
and the Western Reserve Branch : — 

f\frm*r Btn. Ht» Btn. 7V>fa/. Am*t Ap* 

13 Thpol. Sem. 64 3 67 $1,3.35 

24 Colleges, 168 8 176 3,550 

28 Academies, 92 20 112 2,121 



65 Institutions, 324 31 355 $7,006 
The names of two Individuals were 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries on 
account of gross improprieties of conduct, 
and the appropriation of another was with- 
held for deficiency in religious deportment* 

Votedj That the annual amount of ap- 
propriations to the young men in the first 
stage of education, shall he sixty dollars^ 
fiflteen dollars for each quarter; to those 
in the second and third stages, eighty dol- 
lars, of which twenty dolUrs shall be ap- 
propriated for each quarter. 
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The death of the Hon. Mr. Reed, having 
taken place since the last meeting of the 
Directors, it was voted to enter on their 
minutes the following notice : 

The honorable William Reed, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the American Education 
Society, having recently been suddenly re- 
moved from time into eternity, this Board 
would record on their minutes an expression 
of their deep sense of the loss sustained by 
this Society and other benevolent institu- 
tions, in which he manifested so lively an in- 
terest, and which have been so largely in- 
debted to him for personal services and pe- 
cuniary aid. 

In his sudden removal while engaged in 
his Master's servicey* the Board would 
recognize a solemn call to them to be found 
thus employed when summoned to render 
their last account. 

The Directors would also tenderly sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Reed in her deep afflic- 
tion, and earnestly implore for her the sup- 
port and consolations of that gospel which 
it was so much the delight of her departed 
husband to impart to others. 

The Rev. William L. Mather, who has 
of late been Secretary of the Maine Branch, 
having spent more than five years as an 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in the New England States, and being 
desirous of retiring from his employment 
for the purpose of settling in the ministry, 
resigned his office as Secretary and Agent, 
on the first day of April current. Mr. 
Mather has labored in his agency with good 
fidelity, acceptance and success; and he 
retires from it with the approbation of the 
Directors of the Branch and of the Parent 
Society, and he is most cordially commended 
to the fellowship of the churches and min- 
isters where God in his providence shall 
call him to labor : 

Voted, That the Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Society for Massachusetts, 
be appointed General Agent also for the 
State of Maine. 

Voted, That the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, 
Secretarv of the Connecticut Branch, and 
Agent of the Parent Society for that State, 
be appointed Agent also for the State of 
Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Joseph D. Wickham has been 

appointed Secretary and Agent of the Utica 

Agency and the Western Education Society, 

New York; and the Rev. Charles A. Board- 

* Mr. Reed died inttantly, of apoplexy, while 
perBunalljr engagrd in making preparation for a 
mpetinr on a benevolent occaiion of the young ladies 
of the Sabbath school, of which bo bad Jong beea 
4bo deroted superintendent. 



man has been appointed Agent for the 
Western Reserve Branch of the American 
Education Society. They both have ac- 
cepted their appointment, and entered upon 
their agency with encouraging success. 

ANNIVERSARIES, 



Illinois Branch. 
The annual meeting of the Illinois Branch 
of the American Education Society was 
held at Jacksonville, Illinois, on Dec. 18, 
18S6. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are Rev. Edward Beecher, President ; 
Prof. Jonathan B. Turner, Secretary ; and 
John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Treasurer. 



Franklin County JluxiHary, 
The Franklin County Education Society 
held its annual meeting at Ashfield, Oct. 
12, 1836. The Rev. Ansel Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society 
for Massachusetts, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. The following resolu« 
tion was passed : — 

Resolved, That the spiritual wants of our 
country and of the world, require special 
efforts on the part of ministers and private 
Christians, to bring the youthful talent and 
piety of the community into the Christian 
ministry. 

The officers of the Society are Hon. 

Sylvester Maxwell, President ; Rev. B. T. 

Clarke, Secretary ; and Sylvester Maxwell, 

Jr. Treasurer. 



ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Education Society, will 
be held in the city of Boston, on Mon- 
day, the 29th day of May, 1837. The 
members of the Society are notified to 
meet for business in the vestry of Park 
street church, at 4 o'clock, P. M. of 
that day. A public meeting will be 
held in the church at half past 7 o'clock 
in the evening, at which extracts from 
the Annual Report will be read and 
addresses delivered. 

WILLIAM COGSWELL, 

Stc*y Am. Ed. Society. 

Education Roonn, Boston, April 35, 1837. 
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FUNDS. 

ReceipU of the American Education Society j/rom 
Jan. U, to the Quarterly Meeting, April 12, 
1837- 



CUtMifrkh a. C. Ran ▲. M. EKnton 
HfcnAmTN- T. Mr. Leri RoMeU, bj Dea. N. WUlit, 
Boston 

INCOBIE FROM FUNDS 

AMOUNT REFUNDBD 

LEQACI88. 

MlH MiffU NojTM, btB of Andofcr, bj Dr. 

Jowph Kiuredge, Bsacittor 
Mtai FuinyOrMooofh, lal« erAmhen* 
Widow Mary Nortoo, Uta of Wejinouth, 

loU of lud in that town 



046 
500 
087 45 
1,508 57 



OramtoCE. P.)i by Bw^» Mr. Moody 
A«A fudby (iat P.), by Re** Mr. Condit 
Whatalf, br Dea. Juatos White 
From the dlepoaable fonds of Hampahire 
E. 8. 



98 50 
20 91 
S8 0S 

50 00 

$317 55 



400 00 
50 00 



1,870 00-8,»D 00 



AUXILIABT 80CIBTIE8. 

SorrOLK COPHTT. 

[Hardy Ropee, Eaq. Booton, Tr.] 



MiDDLStsx CoumrT. 

BrithUm, Ladie*' Ed. 8oe. by MIm Sarali Wor* 

certer, thnm^ Mr. Field 
Woburrtf by Rev. Joaeph BeDoett 

Charitable See. of Lowell and vidnity. 
(Dea. WUHam DaTidHm, Lowell, Tr.] 
LomM, Ladlet* Ed. Soe. towarda TwiniDir 
Tempo. Sehol. bf Mra. OUria 
Fox, Tr. 



Boaiois OM Booth Society 

Parii St. Society 

Pranlclln St. Soeletj 

Ewex St. Sodety 

Offoea St. Society _ _ ..... ^ . 

SUuA Boefon, Rot. Mr. Fairehild'a Sodaty 

Saiem St. Sodaty, balaaca oriaetyaar 

Piae St. Sodety 

Bowdoln St. Sedotjr 



•78 17 
902 00 
708 95 
988 00 

5ii05 

45 09 
180 48 
170 47 
888 4»>S,795 14 



BAamVABLB COOIVTT. 

[Dea. Joeeph White, Tannooth, Tr.] 

BamalaUt. two indiridaala 10 00 

W. Barnstable, In part to 
cootUtuta Rar. Alfred 
Oieeowood an H. M. 98 85 
CeatieTUIe Paiiah, in part 9 70—41 06 
CkaAam. indlvlduala, #40 of which to 
cooatkuta Ra». John A. Vinton an 

H. M. . «» " •• 

•, indlviduala 8 50 

South Denoia, to eonetitnte 
Rev. John Sanfard an H. M. 40 75-44 85 



AtaoMA, Indiriduala 

North PalnMMitb, indlT. 

Eaat Falmoatli, indir. 
Barwich, Individoala 
OrUatu, iadividuals 
l^tMhUAt iiidiTidoaia 



85 40 

8 14 

IS 47—110 01 
81 15 
10 92 

110 57 



Weat Sandwieh, imUvida- 
als, in part toeonatitute 
Rev. A. Patten an H. M. 14 75—135 88 
YarmmUh, Individuala, t40ofwhieh 

toeonatitute Rot. NathanaalCof*- .«« «* 

well an H. M. 00 50 195 39 

The abort by Rav. Anaal Naah, Affant. 



Bbakshirb Goohtt. 

[John HotchUn. Eaq. Lenox, Tr.] 

IFIUiaaMlowi, indlridnala, by Rer. A. Naah, 
Agent 



70 00 



EuBx CouNTT North. 

[Col. Ebeo. Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 

fVTClMrfi Hon. Nehamiah Claaveland, to contUtuta 
nfTlllUm N. Cleaveland, Etq. of Newbary, an 
B.M. 



100 00 



Hampshirx Coumtt. 

(Hon. Lewis Btronf , Northampton, Tr.] 

JSTaAty, Gen. Banev. Soc. by Mr. Elijah 

Smith, Tr. 
IFore, Iat Soe. eollectioB in part, by Rar. 
A. Nash, A^ant 

East Parish, collection in part, by 

Rev. A. Nash, Aseot 
Particulars of the 217 55, aeknowl* 
edged in the Journal fog Feb. 

Amhtnt (W. P.), by Mr. Adama 98 80 

(S. P.), by Mr. Tim. Smith 39 00 

aadunotm <1« P.), by Bav. Mr. Bald 88 70 



98 50 
89 13 



76 00-140 59 



Norfolk Couhtt. 

[Bar. John CodaMn, D. D., Dorehertar. Tr.] 

BIrcrifiIrs*, Dea. Jonathan Naweoob 

let Soc by Rer. Or. Storrs 
Bogbury, Rev. Rofns Anderson, D. D. 

of the Eliot Ch. 
If^ymoul^ (N. P.), Lafflea* Aaso. by 

Miss Elisabeth Humphiay, Tr. 



100 00 
88 60—138 50 

IS 00 



150 00 
779 
108 87 384 59 



99 00-ITB50 



Old Coloht. 

[CoL Alexander Seaboiy, N. Bedford, Tr.] 
TTarc&am, bj Rot. Saaiael Nott, Jr. 



96 79 



Pltmovth Courtt. 

[Dea. Morton Eddy, BtUgewatar, Tr.] 
fikiuon, Mra. NaMv Cushing, to conititata 

herself a L. M. of the County Soc !i S? cm •* 

ilfcrsM*U, Mr. Asel Ames 10 00-«i 00 



WOROBSTBR COVHTT SoUTH. 

(Hon. AUJali Bigatow, WoiwslBr, Tf.] 

Oraftan, Miss Martha Sibley, by Rev. John 

wUda 
MWbury, 1st Coor. Soe. by Rer. Osgood Her* 

rieir, through Dea. Tjtut Maiah 41 87 

NorA Afsnion, Erang. Soc. 5 00 

IFbrcesfsr, 1st Parish, Gents. Assa. by Daa. 

Lewis Chapin • » 

The fbUowing by Rer. A. Nash, AgenL 

MBfftury (E. P.) , collection, in part « 19 

Upton, collection 71 W 

W»mlbora'. collection <07 00 

HTMlAoro .^SSIJ^^,, Soc. 88 00-196 00-348 00 



800 



WORCRSTSR COUWTT NoRTH. 

[Dea. Justus EUlngwood, Hubbaidston, Tr.] 
AAoI, Mis. Penis OoodeU, by Rev. Jamas F. Waraar, 
throogfa Mr. Thorp 

Rhodx Islakd (Stats) Avx. Ed. Soc. 

[Mr. Albert Peabody, ProTidence, Tr.] 

Bristol. Catholic Cong. Ch. contributed at Monthly 
Conceit, by Mr. B. Wyati, Tr. of the Ch. 



10 00 



$9,075 80 



MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Acting Tr.] 

AIna, subscription in part ^. ^ W* 

BoA, North Coajr. Ch. and Soe. $100 of which 

from Bon. William Richardson, to eonsUiote 

Daa. AmmiR. Mitchell an H.M. >S ^ ««« -* 

Third Conjf. Ch. and Soe. 44 35-9N » 

. _ . _ 58 So 

60 
35 50 

154 



Bninswidb, Cong. Ch. and Soc 
Osslins, a Female Friend 
Pretport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
rUmouA, 1st Ch. and Soc 
Gotham. BeneT. Soc. by T. Rofaie 

by hand of W. Storer, sent him by 
•• a widow " 
HoOowM, Sooth Parish, by 8. Gflman 
JUmmc*, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . „ «^ , 

NwA. YoraiotiA, 9(1 Gk. and Soc tty Mr. Charlee 
Blanchard 



40 00 

100-41 00 

100 00 

500 
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PorUandf Orthodox Cong. Chs. and Boei. eoDtribu- 

tiotM, and indiridual aoaatiim 
Pomtal, Coag. Cb. and See. 
Poland:, Cong. Ch. and 8oc. 
South Beneick, Cong. Ch. and See. to conilU 

tote Rev. Andrew Rankin a L. M. of Me. 

Branch 
Thomaston, John 8. Abbott, Eaq. to eoutltute 

Rev. Charles Freeman of Umexiek, an 

H. lifl. 

Contribotion 
Ya»9aU)oro\ by Dea. Thaeher 
WinUirop, Cong. Ch. and Bee. 
WttUr/ord, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charlaa 

Blanehard 
Weftbrook, lit Ch. and So6. )>j Mr. Charlea 

Blanehard 
Warren, Beoev. Soc. 
Bj Mr. Allen, Trees, of Penobacot Aux. Ed. See. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 



188 65 

16 4S 

7 71 



90 00 



40 00 

10 0O>^0 00 

5 43 

48 00 




50 00 




11 44 

15 00 
19 00 



$908 68 



(Hon. Samoel Morril, Conoordi Treaa.] 

BbA, Ira Goodall, Em). 6th paym't on hb Tempo. Behol. 75 00 
DfHkId, contribution by Moeei H. Wella 13 00 

Dutiharton. Ladies' and Oentlemen's Bene*. Soc. 80 

of which towanis H. M. of Rev. Jno. M. Putnam. 

and from Mrs. Margaret Mills and Mrs. Thankful 

Caldwell 5 towards L. M. of Co. Soe. 41 98 

ExeUr, Rev. Mr. Smith's Soe. by Mr. S. 30 00 

Fromeftown^ Daniel Fuller, Esq. 4th pay't 

on Temp. Schol. 75 00 

Loudon^ Rev. Mr. Corser. in part L. M. ofN. H. B. 13 00 
Windham^ Pres. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Cutler 18 87 

Strafford County, 

[WilUam Woodman, Esq. Tr.] 

JDoecr, Rev. Mr. Root's Soe. S3 58 

SaniwiAf Mr. John Hubbard, by Rev. J. K. 

Young, Agent 10 00 

South Cong. Ch. by Rev. J. K. Young, 

Agent 6 00 

PaulWentworth, Eio. to constitute his 
son Samuel H. Wentworth a L. M. 
of the County Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Young 5 00 

Somtrmmtrtht Rev. Mr. Smith's Soe. 43 IS 



Dedact, paid for printing their annual rep. 



86 73 
6 06—80 68 



Hxllahoro'' County. 

[Mr. Aaron Lawrence, Tr.] 

Amhtrtlt Ladies* and Oentlemen's 6th paym't 

for Aiken Temp. Sch. 94 88 

Bedford, two individuals 15 00 

HUUboro\ Ladies' Assoc, by Rev. Mr. Wllley I 08 

itfa«on, individuals 11 SO 

AfounI Ftmon, Individ nals 8 SO 

.Nets BotUm, Rev. Mr. Bradfenl's Soc. 3 00 
Nofhuat Ira Gay, Esq. for L. M. Cong. 

Soe. 15 00 

Rev. Mr. Richards's Soe. 18 00—33 00 

/(few /jwwicA, Young Ladlea' Ed. Soc. 19 61—185 77 



$58-2 76 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[Elnathan B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 

Barr0, Con^. Ch. and Soe. $40 of which is to eonsti- 

t«ite their pastor, Rev. Joseph Thaeher, an U. M. 

3 16 from Ladies' Cirete of fadustry 50 55 

Bamgt, individuals 6 50 

Bnuon, Cong. Ch. end Soc. by Rev. D. D. Francis 12 00 
JSraltfeboro', oequest of Mr. RutherfenI Hayes, by Mr. 

F. Tyler, through Dr. N. B. Williston 50 00 

Broolc/leU, Cong. Ch. and Boc. 89 lU 

B9r&n, individuals 1 50 
Bradford, of which $40 is to constitute Rev. John 

Sttddard an H. M. 40 40 

Cbiot, individnals 8 00 

Cra/U^ry, an iadlvldusl 9 00 

CDiMfitry, monthly concert 7 00 
ComuaU, I<adiea^ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lane 19 50 

Genu. Ed. Soe. by Dea. James 95 45—44 95 

CKelsea, Cong. Ch. and Soc in part to constitute 

their pastor, Rev. James Buckham, an H. M. 99 80 

CorinA, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 93 88 
DantMU, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to con* 

stitnle their pastor, Rev. D. A. Joues, an H. M. 74 08 

Green«6oro', contribution br S. Boynton 9 00 
Hardwick, Cong. Ch. and Aoe. $40 of which is to con- 

■tiiute their former pastor. Rev. J. N. Loomis, an 

H. M. *^ * 91 10 

MkUIUbury, Cong. Ch. and Soe. Gent, subscripfion 62 60 

MddUiown, Cong. Ch. and Soe. by Mr. Avery 9 00 
MontpolUr, 1st Cong. Ch. and Sec 191 14 

Sd Cong. Ch. and Soe. 33 35—144 49 

Jlforgan, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 2 10 



NortMM, indivldoalB 8 88 

Afewfrury, Mrs. William Atkinson 8 00 

Orange, Individuals 8 00 

Pott Mm* (jr W. /lilrfee, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 4 M 

Ptaduim, Cong. Ch. snd See. of which $40 is to e«Mi* 
sthute their paator. Rev. Leonard Worcester, an 
H. M. 68 48 

RuOamd, by WilUam Page, Esq. vis. 

Collection in Cong. Ch. E. Rutland 91 75 
Genu. Asso. 20 W, Ladies' do 99 10 43 09 
Mrs. A. Evaru, 9 00, R. Bump, ,80 8 60—67 97 
Ramdolpk Omtre, in part to constitute their paator, 

Rev. Elderkin J. Boardman, an H. M. 98 14 

St. Albatu, Cong. Ch. and Soe. tf 00 

SuMury. William Peiree 1 QO 

SHr ay bra. Cong. Ch. and Soe. 10 60 

St. JohnMury, Cong. Ch. and Soe. of which $40 
is to eonsUtota their pastor, Rav. 
Jamee Johnson, au fi. M. 91 06 

1st Ch. individuals 4 00->96 06 

T^ttfbrd, Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part to eoneittute tbtir 

pastor, Rev. Elisha E. Babcoek, an H. M. 86 00 

WtoUtldt moftthly eoneert 8 00 

WUliem0UM»n, Cong. Ch. and Soc 17 60 

WaUingford, Charles BuUon. Eaa. with $98 paM last 

year, to constitute himself ana Mrs. Button, L. Ms. 98 00 
iroreeefer, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 9 00 

Weel Ramlolph, Cong. Ch. and Boo. 97 79 

Wait»/l$ld, Cong. Cb. and Soe. 10 00 

Wa(er6up«,.indTvidoalB 00 

WaUUn, Indivicloala 19 00 

Waier/ord, individuals 8 60 

Most of the above by Rev. Joeeph Eroerson, Agent 



NotB. The $99 horn Hartland, in last Journal, waa 
in part to const. Rev. S. Delano an U. M. 



$1,188 80 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

[Bllphalet Terry, Esq. Hsnferd, Tr.] 

Chatham, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc 98 80 

East Windtor, collection in 1st Boo. 10 86 

Mr. Haven 6 00—15 86 

Olattgnbury, collection in the 1st Cong. Ch. snd Soe. 8*4 00 
Afiddielown, collection in Cong. Ch. and Sne. 73 00 

Afets firtlriin, collection in 1st Con^. Ch. and Boc 88 IS 

Wtthtr^/Uld, collection In Cong. Ch. and Soo. 80 00 

collecuon in Worthinctoc Soe. 95 45—106 45 
The above by Rev. Samnel H. Riddel, Annt. 
Brlttol, collection in Cong. Ch and Boc by Rev. D. L. 

Parmelee 46 46 

Colduattr, Ladies* Sewing Society, by Mr. Charlea 

Coit, Treas. of Ed. Boc of Norwich and vicinity 13 88 

Eaitt Oroniy, a friend, bv Rev. Mr. Hemenway 9 00 

Fhrmington, collection in Ch. and Soc. by Mr. S. 

Wadsworth 84 13 

Bar{ford, Ladies' Anx. Ed. Soe. by Mrs. L. B. 

Porter, Tr. 180 06 

Collins Temp. Scholarship, by Dna. 
A. M. Collins 78 00-906 OS 



600 

00 



£«tano«, Mrs. Lucy Abel, by Mr. Charles Colt, 
Tr. Ac. 

LAAon, Hanover Sewing Society , by Mr. Charles Colt 8 

MU/ord, 1st Con. Ch. and Boc by U. White, Esq. Tr. 

N. Haven Co. E. S. 94 89 

A§andit»t0r, eollcetion in Cong. Ch. and Boc by Mr. 

H. Pitkin 78 00 

AfidtUefown, Mr. E. H. Roberta, by B. Bouthmayd, 

Esq. Tr. 4fcc 6 00 

NorfoUt, Mrs. Sarah BaUelle, by H. Hill, Esq. Bos- 
ton 6 00 

Norvieh, Ladies' Asso. in 1st Soe. $40 of which 
is to constitute Rev. Hiram P. Arms an 
H. M. by Mr. C. Colt, Tr. &c. 193 60 

I St Ch. and Sec by Mr. C. Coit, 
Tr. &c. 16 60-140 00 

Ponsfrtit, 1st Ch. and Soc. hy Mr. Charles 
Matthewson, throwgh Dr. William Hutch- 
Ins, Tr. Windham Co. Ed. Soc 14 04 

SouOi ASanafleld, 1st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. A. J. Hink* 

ley^hrAuarh Mr. Hutchhis 80 00 

South Wood$iodr, 1st Ch. and Soe. by Mr. Rockwood, 

throorh Dr. Hutchins 19 00 

Cpper MiddMown, Mr. Edmund Ssge 5 00 

Ist Soc. by Rev. T. Crocker, thro' 

S. Bouthmayd, Esq. Tr. Ac 99 SO 

WaUingford, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soe. by H. White, 

Esn. Tr. fte. 86 00 

Wtt Hartford, collection In Rev. Dr. Perkins's Ch. 

and Soc. by Mr. R. Culton, Tr. 76 44 

$1,167 in 



PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

[Mr. Albert O. Wlllcox, New York, Acting Tr.] 

Ntwark, 2d Cb. Young ladles' Scholarship, by 

Rev. E. Phelps 83 00 

N*»ark, 2d Ch. Ynung Ladies' Scholarship, by 

Rev. B. Cheever 40 00 

Hon. T. Frelinghuysen 53. Female Praying 

Soc. by Miss Grsham 6 ' 6100 

JV«e. Cb. in Parsippauy, by Rev. E. Phelps 10 00—146 00 
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WEHTEHS RfaGRTB BBANCa. 



OAMblinillanaii, dsnulaii. 1 



nJr" jAtam ta MlcbrpB 



Cfc.t»w, r«,iBrf J„(,, tu garter t^, 
Jtrrii la, 1837. 
'^_^(H, Yra.rl*iWSMl.]CElll«, h;MlH 
^WUjM-l^ N. a! ijuiiiii'ltanL'.olVnl Socltlr. 1^ ' 
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